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SALUTATORY 


‘ISDOM of the right order is essential to the 

welfare and happiness of mankind. During 
w years recently past the world, through fiery 
ences, has acquired a vast amount of knowl- 
but to properly apply that knowledge is now 
portant question. There is a perfect standard 
lication and when that standard is known and 
It is 
ivilege and duty of every one who can do so 
der aid to his fel- 
the wise applica- 


ed the result is certain to be satisfying. 


f acquired know- 
and to aid him to 
se knowledge and 
n. Such aid, to 
plish a good re- 


Behold! 


aould be rendered 
shly. “The wise 
vill hear and in- 
in learning.” 

; : magazine enters 
ld, therefore, with 
ion which is pecu- | 
dd unique. It has 
als because it has 
apetitors. Every one joining in a similar effort 
good will be welcomed by us. 

policy is and shall be not to array the rich 
the poor, nor the poor against the rich, the 
against the masses, nor the masses against the 


wut it will seek to do good unto all mankind. 
t published in the interest of any religious 
on, nor is it the advocate of any political 


ganization. It is no respecter of persons 
race, color or condition of servitude. 


THE GOLDEN AGE 


Time’s gateway open swings, 
And Peace is poised on outspread wings; 
And joy stands tiptoe while she sings: 

Good-bye old years! 
Good-bye old tears! 
For angels wait to bar this gate 
- On moaning Misery and Hate. 
Love holds the key 
Of things to be; 
And Hope holds out a fair white page, 
And bids you write, 
With deep delight, 
The glory of THE GOLDEN AGE, 


500825 


Nor is this magazine published for pecuniary profit 
or gain to anyone. All the money realized from its 
publication above the operating expenses will be used 
for the further dissemination of such knowledge 
amongst the people as will be beneficial to them. It is 
backed by some of the best and ablest men in the © 
world and shall be maintained as an educational me- 
dium for the purpose of teaching the true relationship 
between science, agriculture, labor and pure religion, 
Its publication is for the 
benefit of the people, 
advising them of perils 
and pointing them to a 
better and nobler life. 

Its purpose is to ex- 
plain in the light of 
Divine wisdom the true 
meaning of the great 
phenomena of the pres- 
ent day and to prove to 
thinking minds by evi- 
dence incontrovertible 
and convincing that the 


S. Agnes Nourse. 
time of a greater bless- 
ing of mankind is now at 
hand. Like a voice in the wilderness of confusion, its 
mission is to announce the incoming of the Golden Age. 

There are more sad hearts in the world to-day than 
at any time of its history. A devastating war has 
afflicted the nations until they are torn and bleeding 
to death. Accompanying the war came the great 
pestilential influenza, claiming double the - number ‘of 
victims that fell as a result of the war. In the past 


few years, millions have gone down into death and 


other millions bemoan the loss of their loved ones. 


ee ee 
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Everywhere the cost of living mounts higher aif 
higher and conditidns of real want and famine stare 
many people in the face. 
of the world the laborers are on strike or threatening 
to strike and thereby stop the wheels of commerce. 


There is a general unrest everywhere. 


The financiers are no less in perplexity. They have 
yielded somewhat to the demands of labor, only to 
be convinced in their own minds that further yielding 
would mean disaster; and the tension is becoming 
such that the industries of the land are threatening 
to close down, all of which would bring greater dis- 
The Chicago 


Herald and Examiner in its financial columns recently 


tress both to producer and consumer. 


said: 


“If, declare the corporation heads and their backers, walk- 
outs in the Crane and Harvester works are rehearsed for 
more serious and extensive industrial interruptions; if the 
building workers prove to take their responsibility as lightly 
as their fellows in the Crane and Harvester shops; if the 
street railway employees are uncompromisingly insistent upon 
a seventy-seven per cent. increase in the wage scale, then, say 
employers and their financial backers, let it come to an extreme 
issue, Financial men dosnot mince words. They state pointedly 
they will back employers to the limit; will permit every im- 
portant industry in Chicago and the Middle West territory 
to be strike stricken rather than submit to an unreasonable 


wage or unjust condition. If it must come to a drastic condi-. 


tion between employer and employee, well and good; they, 
the representatives of capital declare, will not avoid the test; 
let the thing be settled now and definitely; they are ready 
to meet and combat it to a final conclusion is the assertion,” 


The nations are in distress politically, financially 
and socially. Daily problems are arising, the solving 
of which seems beyond the power of human ingenuity. 
Seeing all these things coming to pass before our very 
eyes, who can lightly pass over the words of the Great 
Master foretelling these times when there would be 
“upon earth distress of nations, with perplexity, the 
sea and the waves roaring, men’s hearts failing them 
for fear’and for looking to the things coming upon 
the earth!” 

These distressing times have come at the very 


climax of the development of inventive genius—at 


In practically all the trades” 


the very time of the greatest increase of knowl 
And why? 


must ascertain and govern ourselves accordi 


There is a reason, and that reasoi 


There is a wide diversity of knowledge, whic 
properly applied, would result in great and bene 
What, then, is the real n 


ing of the present conditions, and is there a sup 


wisdom to the people. 


remedy that will bring order out of chaos and 'e 
lish a lasting peace, prosperity and happiness tc 
people? THE GotpEN AcE enters the field fos 
very purpose of answering these questions and ¢ 
dently expects to answer them to the shane 
all thinking minds. 

_THE Gotpen AGE will carry into the hing ) 
people the desired message which will tend to re 
calmness to the disturbed minds and comfort te 
saddened hearts. 
this by human wisdom, because that has been > 


We do not expect to accom 


and failed and such wisdom is foolishness in the ; 
of Jehovah. 
and indisputable evidence in the light of present 


But we will point the people to the | 


events, disclosing the divinely expressed remedy 
the reconstruction of human affairs that will | 


the desire of all nations, assuring to the people 


liberty and happiness. We invite all order-lo 
law-abiding, God-fearing persons to aid in passing 
message of comfort on to those who desire t 
comforted. 

The troublesome times upon the earth have a 
ened the people to a realization that they 
neglected Bible study and have not provided } 
children with sufficient teaching concerning the | 
truths in the Bible. Our Religious Department 
carry in each issue a carefully arranged Bible } 


in such simple nee na it can be readily unde | 


provided with proper Biblical instructio 


GotpeNn AcE will supply this long-felt want 
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HE “PLUMB PLAN” 


HE “PLUMB PLAN?” for solying the railroad 
problem is engaging the attention of the Amer- 
an people as few propositions have ever done. . This 
an, evolved by the railroad brotherhoods, is based 
yon the constantly rising cost of living to the con- 
imer; the knowledge that the repeated increases in 
ages have brought no real benefit to the workers, 
ut have greatly enriched the owners of capital; the 
onviction that further advances in wages at the ex- 
ense of a cost of living exceeding that of the wage 
crease, are wholly futile; the knowledge that in- 
‘ease in the productive power of human effort should 
2 reflected equally in increased wages and decreased 
st of living, not increased cost of living; the knowl- 
ge that increased cost of transportation results in an 
crease in the cost of living while decreased cost of 
insportation results in reduced cost of living, and 
= assurance that the rights of all railroads are based 
tirely on grants which the public Hpk to the 
esent owners. 


The remedy proposed is that private capital be elim- . 


sated from the railroads by requiring the’ private 
wners of railroad stocks and bonds to surrender 
heir securities for Government bonds with a fixed 


sae return based upon the money actually in-’ 


ested, and that the roads be managed by corpora- 
ions in which the public, the operating managements 
nd labor shall be equally represented. One-half the 
et savings would go to the public by increasing serv- 
ce without adding costs or by reducing costs, the 
ther half would be divided between the operators 
nd the wage earners. 


The railroads would be placed in control of a Hhoard 


tected one-third by the President, one-third by the 
erating officials and one-third by the employees; 
4d are to divide any surplus between the nation and 
ie employees, or to meet any deficit by taxation. 

teu matter how the railroads are operated, there are 
ree partners in the industry, capital, labor and the 
iiblic. It is a self-evident fact that until manage- 
ent is wholly efficient, the rate the public pays is 
cessive. It is labor’s proposal to readjust the inter- 
s in the railroads to a new balance. It is labor’s 
im that skill is the prime force in the railroad in- 
ustry ; and that beyond giving to capital a reasonable 
turn on the money honestly invested, the public owes 


nothing. 


LABOR and ECONOMICS 


_ Operating the roads as a unit, centralizing purchases 
and discontinuing competition wherever it is wasteful 
and unnecessary could hardly fail to result in great 


ultimate savings. And it is the public, in the end, that 
has to foot the bill, however the roads are operated. 
As to the government’s operation of the railroads, 
this has not been such a total failure, as many would 
like to think. A large part of the apparent losses are 
due to decreased business since the war and greatly 
increased wages. The total wage bill of January, 
1919, was 66 per cent. higher than the corresponding 
figure for the last month of private operation. 


Government operation without the active and will- 
ing cooperation of the employes tends toward stagna- 
tion and bureaticracy, and does not satisfy the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the railroad workers; hence there 
must be a considerable participation of employes and 
officers in railway management. As long as the 
brotherhoods. are in opposition, with capital and 
Government against them, they will not feel the re- 
sponsibility which they must feel if the interests of the 
public are to be preserved. 

As a matter of fact, it has been a long time since 
the executive heads of the railroad companies were 
in control of the properties over which they presided. 
Railroad presidents have said repeatedly that it was 
becoming impossible to manage the railroads under a 
system of Federal control plus the interference of 
forty-eight separate states. The rate-making power 
was lost long ago, and so was the control of wages. 
The roads were being held up by the Government on 
one hand and the employes on the other. And it has 
not always been true that the executive heads of the 
railroads have managed those properties in the inter- 
ests of their stockholders. Sometimes they have 
managed them with an eye on the stock market, some- 
times with a view of completing mergers in which the 
bankers were interested. Was not the New Haven 
wrecked by a man selected by a leading banker? 

It is claimed that there are now 12,000,000 stock- 
holders of the railroads. Their holdings would not 
be disturbed by being exchanged for Government 
bonds. They would have a larger actual voice in the 
management of the railroad properties as voters of 
the United States Government than they ever had as 
stockholders. It is well known that the officials of 
the railroads have been selected by the bankers, and 
their selections have not always been good ones, 


Pent eeerenetennecnseremeteenereeess ane enen es tenn ane ene micneen reat Aten er ne Pinson enn narheraseenereseeen tant tan sar neenynaneeereeny raeetana rene 


In financial circles there is much talk that the roads 
should be returned to the owners and that when they 
are returned there must be a dividend guaranteed by 
the United States treasury or else a marked increase 
in rates. But this is not a good time to increase rates. 


As for the guarantee of dividends, if the Govern- 
ment is to guarantee the securities of private corpo- 
rations it will not be long, and ought not to be, before 
complete and direct control over the affairs of those 
corporations is placed in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. Transportation by rail is a public business 
which the Government could as properly take under 
its control as the schools, highways, water supply, 
postal facilities, irrigation and fire protection already 
administered by it. 

Under any system of private ownership it is and 
will always be a real problem to know what to do with 
_ the weak roads. Obviously, the best thing to do with 
them is to merge them with the systems they would 
most benefit, so that they might have the advantage 
of common terminals, through trains and such other 
advantages as come from unification. 


It is believed that if the Plumb Plan is adopted the 
President’s appointees to represent the public on the 
board of directors should be chosen much as the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court are chosen—for life, or 
during good behavior. They should not be selected 
because of the prominent place they occupy in the 
councils and activities of the political party in power. 


It is claimed by bankers that if private capital is 
to enter freely upon the venture of further developing 
the railroads, and if railroad credit is to be reéstab- 
lished on a solid basis of genuine confidence, 6 per 
cent. on the final valuation, plus a modest share in 
earnings in excess of this percentage, would consti- 
tute the minimum required. This, it is believed, it will 
be impossible to guarantee. 

If the railroads under public regulation cannot 
finance themselves, and if the Government will not 
finance them as long as they are run for private profit, 


it necessarily follows that the Government must take 
over the ownership and ultimate control of the rail- 
roads. The plans for a partnership of capital and the 
Government do not work. They are out of date. 
The railroad brotherhoods have learned that in an 
ultimate test of strength they have the power to en- 


force their demands upon both capital and Govern- 


ment. Compulsory arbitration is out of the question. 


The railroad employes constitute a large part of the. 


citizenship of the country, and they will be interested 
as citizens, will they not, in seeing that the railroads 
are efficiently managed? And how about the public? 
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If they are the cece owners and hice to pay 
interest on the bonds, won’t they be as much interest 
as they are now? 

Railroading is the only business that has every i 
dustry and every individual in the country for its:clien 
and every person in the country ought to know th 
invaluable service the roads perform. The railroa 
comprise 275,000 miles of line, the average line beir 
95 miles long and employing about 7 men to the mil 
or 1,800,000 in all, for the 2,905 lines. These lin 
carry the meat-calves born in Texas, fed in Oki 
homa, fattened in Iowa, slaughtered in Chicago a 
shipped in iced cars to your home town. They : 
your cantaloupes from the Imperial Valley in C 
fornia, your other melons from Colorado or Souther 
Indiana, your strawberries from Missouri or Missi 
sippi, your oranges from Florida, California, Louis 
ana and Texas, your bananas from the seaboard ; the 
bring you everything you eat or wear or use, Evet 
year our railroads carry 650 tons for every ma’ 
woman and child in the land, which is about thre 
times what the railroads of any other land carry. | 

Under the Plumb Plan the division of divide 
is so. arranged as to make it to the personal advantay 
of the operating employes to get their additional co 
pensation in the form of dividends rather than increa 
of wages. It is hoped that this will provide an off: 
to an indolent policy on the part of the employes, wh 
instead of exerting more effort to create new busines 
could decide merely to raise wages, and so impose 
selfish tax upon the public. 


Some objections offered to the Plumb Plan al 
that labor itself promises nothing, but apparently a1 
ticipates relatively high wages as compared with oth: 
industries, and might use its voting strength in wal 
that would not be for the best interests of the re 
of the country. It is feared that more attention woul 
be devoted to increasing wages than to increasir 
efficiency and that many men would be retained : 
service who would not be able to make good und 
private operation. It is feared, too, that as new r 
roads would have to be built out of Governme 
funds, there would be political rivalry among differe: 
sections for such new lines, and new “pork bills” th 
would put the notorious river and harbor appropr 
tions far in the shade. saa 

When the Prophet Nahum in his visto in chapt 
2:3-6 foresaw the railroads with the locomotives ru 1 
ning “like the lightning,” “with flaming torches in 
day of his preparation,” he little imagined that the 
wonderful “chariots” were destined to become tk 
property, not of kings, nor of the rich, but of tk 
common people, like himself, SBN eS ing 


& 
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tere F PO WER OF THE PRESS 


\T may be true, as some claim, that if there were 
2 no crimes, scandals, riots, accidents, etc., there 
would be many less newspapers, but it would seem as 
if we could spare a few newspapers that now make a 
living entirely out of the garbage can, The influ- 
ence of the press is remarkable. An indiscreet state- 
ment or an untrue statement at a critical time has 
not infrequently produced disastrous results. It has 
been claimed that the race riots in Washington and 
Chicago in July were largely due to two items, which 
we reproduce herewith. — 

_ On the morning of the worst day of the race riots 
in Washington, D. C., a Washington paper printed 
this on its first page: 


“MOBILIZATION FOR TO-NIGHT 


“Tt was learned that a mobilization of every available service 
man stationed in or near Washington or on leave here has 
been ordered for to-morrow evening near the KNIGHTS OF 
COLUMBUS hut on Pennsylvania Avenue between Seventh 
and Eighth Streets. The hour of assembly is 9 o'clock, and 
the purpose is a clean-up that will cause the events of the 
past two evenings to pale inte insignificance. Whether official 
cognizance of this assemblage and its intent will bring about 
its forestalling cannot be told.” 


Two days before the riot in Chicago a Chicago 
paper said: 


“Not only is Chicago a receiving-station and port of refuge 
for colored people who are anxious to be free from the juris- 
diction of lynch law, but there has been built here a publicity 
or propaganda-machine that directs its appeals or carries on 
an agitation that every week reaches hundreds of thousands 
of people of the colored race in the Southern States. The 
State Street blocks south of Thirty-first Street are a ‘news- 
paper row’ with The Defender, The Search-Light, The Guide, 
The Advocate, The Whip, as weekly publications, and there 
also illustrated monthly magazines such as The Half- 
hry and The Favorite,” 


Washington an individual crime was made a 
h issue. Marines, soldiers and sailors took up 
issue which had been suggested to them. Un- 
ding negroes were assaulted upon the streets and 
2 even dragged from street cars for the purpose. 
“he trouble in Chicago a week later amounted 
© a small sized civil war. In one instance in the 
ter city a negro woman and the child in her arms 
re beaten to death by whites without provoca- 
n. Scores of other deaths resulted among both 


SOCIAL and INDUSTRIAL 


blacks and whites as a result of the reign of terror. 

During the war a large influx of negroes into 
Chicago overcrowded the negro section and negroes 
of means were being gradually forced out of it into 
outlying white sections. This caused a strained 
situation. The actual beginning in Chicago was in 
a clash among bathers at an amusement resort. 

Negroes are intolerant of the indignities to which 
they were subjected before the war and claim with 
considerable force that having done their full share 
in making the world safe for democracy they are 
not to be deprived without protest of the liberties 
which they fought to enjoy. 

The large packers of Chicago have announced 
that they will dismiss all negro employes, possibly 
hoping thus to effect the removal of some thousands 
of negroes back to the South, where they are needed 
for farm work and where they are more appreciated. | 

A newspaper is the smallest thing a man pur- 
chases, but it is like the tongue: “The tongue is a 
little member; the tongue is a fire, and setteth on 
fire the course of nature; behold how great a mat- 
ter a little fire kindleth!”—James 3:5, 6. 


FECUNDITY OF JAPANESE WOMEN 


T is part of the scheme of Japanese civilization for 
mothers to rent their daughters to foreigners or 
others as temporary wives, and there are brokers in 
Japan who make a business of supplying such wives, 
sometimes showing a dozen or more to the prospec- 
tive purchaser before the final choice is made by 
signing a register and unmade by signing off. 

Japanese bride-merchants in America do business 
entirely by photograph, and of course, according to 
American laws the brides thus selected by their 
future husbands become te edanegsia additions to the 
family. 

While with our Western ways of looking at things 
we may find fault with the Japanese women for the 
view they take of the marriage relation, we can not find 
fault with them for any failure to act as mothers. 
So many children are being born to the Japanese 
women of California as to cause some anxiety to the 
people of that state. 

Ten years ago the number of children born of 
Japanese parents in California was 246. During the 
years 1918 this number had increased to 4,920 for 
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the one year and in one nothern California county 


during that year there were 176 children born of: 
Japanese parents and but 86 born of white parents. | 
There are now more than 30,000 Japanese children...” 


in California who are native-born and possess all the 
rights of leasing and ownership held by white chil- 
dren. Statistics show that intermarriage between 
whites and Japanese is almost unknown, The chil- 
dren of such marriages are excluded from white 
society and they and their parents are compelled to 
live in the Japanese quarters. These conditions do 
not augur well for the amalgamation of the Japan- 
ese and white races. 

Here we have a very literal fuiaimeat of | the 


Lord’s promised punishment of Mother Eve and her 


daughters: “Unto the woman he said, I will greatly 
multiply thy sorrow and thy ela ns Tamanna 
3: 16. 


THE WOMAN SPELL-BINDER 
S THE PEOPLE draw near to the Bere age, 
a leveling. process is observable. The worker 
seeks to act on the plane of the captain of industry, and 
to manage the business. . The laity perceive that the 
gulf between them and the clergy is an illusion. The 
_average citizen demands his share in the actual gov- 
erning. The powerful and. influential. are cor- 
respondingly reduced. Mountains are trimmed 
down and valleys raised up. 

Woman seeks her place by the side of man, and 
if possible a little above. Having secured the vote, 
she becomes a voter, and some of her enter politics. 
They say that in the older woman-suffrage states, 
the woman politicians are the equal of their male 
predecessors anywhere. iy 

In the newer woman-voting commonwealths the 
evolution of the woman in politics is going on. The 
first stage is the zealot, enthusiastic, with a burning 
zeal. for the uplift of womankind. She is developed 
into or is succeeded by the crafty self-seeker. The 
woman politician steps from the chrysalis; and fin- 
ally the female grafter and corruptionist completes 
the cycle. 

In. many states the woman voter is at the zealot 
stage, The opportunity for doing good, of reform- 
ing, of correcting abuses, appeals to the best in- 
stincts of the high-minded. Consequently the door 
opens, and forthwith appears in the approaching 
political campaign the woman political speaker. It 
is the Republican oratress first. It remains to be 
seen whether she will equal her male predecessor, 
who from his soapbox so deftly threw a spell over 
his audience and bound them with his webs as to 


med for defectives, and courses in manual t 


“Surely here the s 


earn the name of spell-binder. 
of woman’s magnetism should help the new orat 
to-be to become the real thing. | 

Anyway, at the suggestion of Mrs. Medill Mc 
mick, Chairman of the Woman’s National Execu 
Republican Committee, schools of public speak 
for women:are to.be the thing: for the women. 


be qualified as campaign speakers. Who knows. 
that the binding of the feminine spell might put int 


power the right parties, whoever they may be? “ 


Woman’s. struggle to escape from economic, in- 

dustrial, civic and social bondage is one of the inter- 
esting signs of the day. There is coming the day 
when woman will forever cease to be man’s serf, 
bound to the home, but.as a boon companion be 
with him in a mutual helpfulness which will mean 
much for the rise of the race to the place and power 
intended for all the people. 
_ Throughout all the years of human history with 
precede the promised kingdom of God upon earth 
woman’s position, Scripturally and historically, has 
been second to that of man. “The head of the 
woman is the man.” (1 Corinthians 11:3). The 
fact that we see this headship now questioned is 
evidence that the long-promised kingdom is near. 
At its close the Scriptures show sex distinctions will 
have entirely vanished. “They that enter into the 
kingdom shall be as the angels.”—Matt. 22:30, 


NEGRO EDUCATION IN CINCINNATI 
NE of the most successful educational enterprises 
in the United States is the Douglass High School 
of Cincinnati. Blacks from all over the city go to’ this 
school by preference. They feel that they get the 
best chance by staying in their own crowd, and they 
are probably right. In the main entrance of the 
Douglass School are four placards reading: “Self- 
Control, Self-Reliance, Self-Respect, Race Pride.” 
The teachers are of high-class, and largely drawn 
from the South. The school has every feature cal- 
culated to make it an attractive rendezvous for col- 
ored boys and girls until the closing hour, whigiges 
9:00 P. M. Its play rooms, libraries, medical 
tion, open-air rooms for tuberculous children, sp 


ing and domestic science, all have proven that 
best way to deal with the colored boy or gi 
make for contentment and order is to give th 
chance, and to give them that chance by themsel 

While it is true that “of one blood God-hath m 
all ‘nations of men,’ ‘nevertheless: under present - 4 
perfect conditions a wise segregation is Probably 
aia. to all concemed. sei 
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MANUFACTURING and MINING 


KING THE WORKER:A PARTNER» 
y ISCUSSION proceeds widely as to the best 
way to meet the increasingly insistent de- 
id of the worker that he be permitted to havea 
re in the management of the business. 
yers now know that they must deal with their 
oyes by collective bargaining and it would 
n the part of wisdom for them to spend some 
é now in considering how they can make the best 
ition of the new situation which is bound to arise 
an the employee demands a voice in the manage- 
t is a curious thing that while the average man 
admit that he knows nothing abotit most sub- 
s he has never studied, such as music, geology, 
any, astronomy, etc., he is fully convinced of his 
ity to govern or help to govern business or polit- 
institutions of any kind without ever having 
lied the subject or without having ever had the 
t experience. This makes the coming business 
tner a liability for a time until he has: learned 
iething of his new duties, but not as much of a 
nlity, perhaps, as some people would like to 
he Byes | ; sae 


1. or railroad conductor or other unskilled or 
ii-skilled worker is thoroughly successful in con- 
ling the politics of a ward, the operations of a 
ze or the conduct of a labor organization. They 
trol such affairs because they know men and how 
jeal with them. While, therefore, a great many 
takes will be made in the transfer of a certain 
sunt of power to the workers in an industrial or- 
ization, nevertheless it is highly probable that 
‘manufacturer will discover qualities of leader- 
>» where he has not been accustomed to look for 
m, and where they will be of value in the busi- 


Vhen.a suspicion exists between a manufacturer 
customer, as a result of a- supposed injustice or 
‘vance, the man who is called upon to settle that 
tvance and remove the injustice is a man who 
made a study of human nature, and at the same 
is capable of seeing both sides of a problem. 
h men are to be found in the marketing end of 
usiness, either i in the sales or Sayer isis depart- 
ats. 
“he laborer is just as necessary to the manufac- 


le 


All em- 


its policies and what it hopes to do. 


’ counsels.” (Proverbs 1:5). 


t not infrequently happens that a night watch- 


turer as the customer. Ilis opinions exercise a con- 
siderable influence in labor ranks and his vote counts 
for just as much as the president of his company. 


The suspicion in which he holds his employer may 


be and probably is many times deeper than that of 
any customer and may affect the efficiency of his 
work and his whole attitude toward the business. 
This suspicion must*be cleared away not by a mere 


‘statement of intent but by interesting and truthful 


statements regarding the necessities of the company, 
It would seem, 
therefore, that the marketing end of a business is the 
end best fitted with this new problem which is here 
and here to stay. The best thing to do with a press- 
ing problem is to solve it and not try to dodge it or 
postpone it, especially if itis a piGhient that will iA 
be dodged or postponed. 

“A wise man will hear, and will increase learning ; 
and a man of understanding shall attain unto wise 
This is’as good: advice 
to the managers of labor to-day as it was thousands 
of years ago, when it was written. 


HOW LONG WILL THE Ou. LAST ! 


HE production’ of petroleum in the United 
’ States has averaged about 950,000 barrels per 
day for the past year and a half, with a consump- 
tion somewhat in excess of production. From Jan- 
uary, 1918, to January, 1919, the stock on hand de- 
creased from 150,000,000 barrels to 128,000,000 bar- 
rels, but had risen to 132,165 000 barrels by the end 
of May, 1919. fe 
* When the Standard Oil Company begins to sell 
oil stock in the open market it is a pretty good sign 
that those on the inside see the beginning of the end 
and are trying to place their money where it will 
be safer, 
- There are several distinct oil fields in the United 
States: the upper reaches of the Ohio River, North- 
western Ohio, Southeastern Illinois, Northeastern 
Oklahoma, North Texas, Northwestern Louisiana, 
Southeastern Texas, Southern California and Wyo- 
ming. Some of these fields are now 85% exhausted. 
“ The average investor in oil stocks, especially in 
new companies, never seems to know that most wells 
decline in production very rapidly, which makes 
necessary constant drilling to maintain production. 
The average decline of flowing wells in some fields 


‘day now produce only 30,000 barrels 


“approximate 15% a month. Pools in Oklahoma 
“which three years ago provided 500,000 barrels per 
and on 


‘one property where at that time thirteen wells were 


producing 13,000 barrels of oil per day one hun- 


\dred wells are now producing only one tenth as 
-much, 


The Bureau of Mines of the Federal Government 


“stated recently, in effect, that the country is now 


facing a serious shortage of petroleum. While this 
country has produced 57% of the world’s supply of 


‘petroleum it has done so by a depletion of the,na- 
“tional reserve supply. 


~ Oil wells, like mining properties, are obviously 
‘self-liquidating. Every barrel of oil or pound of 


metal removed correspondingly reduces the amount 
recoverable and consequently reduces the value of 
the property.. Hence, the absolute necessity of oil 
producers being continually on the lookout for new 
sources of supply to serve as a production supply 
against their declining wells. 


Few, if any, producing companies ever show on 


their balance sheets any reserve for oil depletion. 
It frequently happens that a new company will be- 
gin to pay dividends prematurely, with the result 
that it soon requires more capital with which to 
continue operations. It is generally unwise to 
purchase stock in companies which pay immediate 
dividends. 

All of the oil companies—the most prosperous as 
well as the most wheezy—would be glad if they 
could find some way of maintaining a permanent 
supply of oil, such as was miraculously provided for 
the widow by the old Hebrew Prophet Elisha, The 
story is brief and very interesting: 


“Now there cried a certain woman. of the wives of the sons 
of the prophets unto Elisha, saying, Thy servant my husband 
is dead; and thou knowest that thy servant did fear the Lord: 
and the creditor is come to take unto him my two sons to be 
bondmen. And Elisha said unto her, What shall I do for thee? 
tell me: what hast thou in the house? And she said, Thine 
handmaid hath not anything in the house, save a pot of oil. 
Then he said, Go, borrow thee vessels abroad of all thy 


“neighbors, even empty vessels; borrow not a few. And when 


thou art come in thou shalt shut the door upon thee and upon 
thy sons, and shalt pour out into all those vessels, and thou 
shalt set aside that which is full, So she went from him, and 
shut the door upon her and upon her sons, who brought the 
vessels to her; and she poured out. And it came to pass, when 
the vessels were full, that she said unto her son, Bring me yet 
a vessel: and he said unto her, There is not a vessel more. 


‘And the oil stayed. Then she came and told the man of God: 


and he said, Go, sell the oil, and pay thy debt, and live thou 
and thy children of the rest.’—2 Kings 4:1-7, 
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THE ‘PHOSPHATE MINES OF FLORIDA 

LORIDA produces about 52 per cent. of the ¢ 

tire world’s supply of phosphate and about 

per cent. of the supply of the United States, The: 

phosphate beds, underlying almost the entire stat 

are one of the great reasons for the productivity « 

Florida soil. The greatest and richest beds of pho: 

phate are in the vicinity of Tampa, which has th 

distinction of being the largest shipper of phospha 
rock in the world, 

The phosphorous employed in the manufacture ¢ ¢ 
matches and for medicinal purposes is obtained frot 
phosphate rock by mixing it with coke and sai 
and heating it in an electric furnace. It is markete 
in the form of sticks, which are made by conductir 
the phosphorus from the melting pot through a pif 
surrounded by cold water. The phosphorus solid 
fies in the pipe and. can be removed asa continuoy 
rod. The phosphorus sticks are packed in jars co 
ered with water, to avoid spontaneous combustio 

Acid phosphate, for years one of our most popula 
soft drinks, could not be manufactured or sold 
the soda counter, if it were not for the output of th 
Florida mines. ‘Owing to its temarkable influenc 
on the growth of bone in-young anitals, it has bee 
used in the treatment of bone affections. It is als 
most effective in pulmonary troubles and skin dis 
eases and as a nerve tonic. 

It has been well known for man ly years that 
trace of phosphorus in the manufacture of bron 
adds greatly to the tenacity of the metal and to : 
value. It is an essential of calcium phosphide use 
for distress signals at sea and was widely employe 
during the Great War in the manufacture of smok 
screens for hiding vessels from submarines. 

Phosphate mines, strictly speaking, are not mine 
at all, but merely open pits. The deposits are of a 
sizes and shapes, hard-rock, soft-rock and pebble: 
and frequently occur in pockets of limestone, fror 
which they are scooped with the naked hand. Th 
work is all done by negro labor, principally wit 
pick and shovel, but sometimes by dredges or othe ¢ 

hydraulic apparatus. After mining it requires to | b 
washed, dried, pulverized and sacked. a 

The human family needs these phosphate deposit 
at the present time for food and medicinal purposes 
and it strikes us that a fatherly Being who had th 
foresight and beneficence to lay up.stores of foo 
and medicine for an uncreated race is a God tl 
human family can trust, and a God they will lov 
when they know him. “And God saw everythin 
that he had made, and behold it was very ag 
Genesis 1:31, 
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FINANCE, COMMERCE and TRANSPORTATION 


AMERICAN EXPORTS AND INFLATION 


N the end Europe must pay for or goods in their 
Own goods or in gold. Meantime we can and 
should lend them all of our savings that we can 
spare, but if we go further and inflate our credit 
position in order to lend them more we cannot fail 
to cause a further rise in the cost of living. The 
proposition to accept European notes, backed by 
European mortgages, in payment for American 
goods, is all right, but not if those notés are to be 
used as a basis for the further inflation of our cur- 
rency. The temporary and illusory gain that would 
olow such an inflation would be more than offset 
by the unrest of labor and all the other evils which 
accompany inflation. | 
It was in August, 1915, that the quantity of money 
in the United States began its rapid increase. One 
onth later prices began to shoot upward, keeping 
most exact pace with the quantity of money. In 
February, 1916, money suddenly stopped increasing, 
and two or three months later prices stopped like- 
ise. The money in circulation in the United States 
tose from three and one-third billions in 1913 to five 
ind a half billions in 1918, corresponding to the rise 
n prices. 


ussia increased during the war from fifteen bil- 
ions to forty-five billions and the bank deposits in 
ifteen principal countries from twenty-seven bil- 
ions to seventy-five billions. Prices have trebled 
uso. 

_ The main cause for the reneit extension in bank 
redit is the Liberty Loan. Subscribers for the 
ans have not paid their bonds in full. These bonds 
re unrivalled security for borrowings and will con- 
inue to be so until the Government which issues 
hem redeems them. Until they are paid there is 
ttle chance that prices will fall materially from 
eir present high level. Prices in Europe since the 
rar began have risen more than they have in the 
Inited States, and for the same reason—too much 
1oney. In Russia the Bolsheviki have issued eighty 
illion dollars of paper money, or more than all the 
2st of the world put together. 

The poor world is suffering from something that 
aly a few individuals Seperener too much money. 
hey are finding out that money “maketh not rich,” 
ithout corresponding increase in the things that 
Bs! 


> 


.The money in Erealatioa | in the world outside of 


money will buy. So vast is the seeming inflation of 
business that business men everywhere are enlarg- - 
ing their businesses, like the man in the parable 
whose ground “brought forth plentifully: and he 
thought within himself, saying, What shall I do, be- 
cause I have no room where to bestow my fruits? 
And he said, This will I do: I will pull down my 
barns, and build greater; and there will I bestow 
all my fruits, and my goods. And I will say to my 
soul, Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years.”—Luke 12 :18-20, 


SUNSHINY DAYS FOR BIG BANKERS 


HE only man in the world with a full bank 
account is the American, and he will have 
plenty of foreign friends as long as he has money to 
lend. 
Representatives of many foreign governments 
and municipalities have been rushing to America 
to secure great loans here. Some of the amounts 


are: 
The Swiss Republic, $30,000,000 
Denmark, 15,000,000 
Czecho-Slovakia, 25,000,000 
Belgium, . 50,000,000 
Canada, 75,000,000 
Finland, Several millions 
Poland, Several millions 
Argentina, Several millions 
Brazil, Several millions 
Germany, A large loan 


France, An important bond issue 


In addition, the most powerful financial syndicate 
ever formed in this country, if not in the world, will 
undertake to loan from one to five billion dollars in 
credits to thousands of foreign buyers with which in 
turn to purchase American foodstuffs, raw materials 
and other supplies. 

As much of these vast sums will never leave the 
country but be expended here for American prod- 
ucts, a great circulation of money will result and a 
large volume of business will be done by American 
concerns, linked up with the international financiers. 
There will be plenty of work until these amounts 
are spent, and at good wages, for American labor 
will not permit its net return for a day’s work to 
decrease, whatever figures the cost of living may 
reach. 

The time is coming, of course, when Europe will 


3 | 


Comey meh Vers Seta ate 


have SS oecea all the orders needed to reestablish her 
shattered industries, and also be able to ship goods 
into the American market; and then a:reaction may 
be expected in America, with the usual phenomena 
of less work, lower wages and falling prices. But 
for a time this country is safe from the difficulties 
incident to business depression. 

The time is coming, however, when a perplexing 
situation must be met; for borrowings have the un- 
fortunate faculty of the limitation imposed by the 
ability of the borrower paying interest. But it looks 
ns tnongh America was safe for another year of 
good times. 


RESTORATION OF OUR MERCHANT MARINE 


HERE has been no American merchant marine 
worth while since Commodore Vanderbilt 
sold his line of trans-Atlantic steamers to his En- 
glish competitors. The necessity of building ships 
to transport our soldiers to France has again placed 
a great fleet of merchant ships under the American 
flag. The Shipping Board has announced the open- 
ing of 62 regular cargo liner services, twenty-five 
ot which start from New York. They cover South 
America, Africa, the Pacific, Italy, France, the 
North Sea states and England. Besides this it has 
been announced that over $200,000,000 worth of 
merchant ships have been ordered, which indicates 
that the magnificent ship-building facilities put up 
during the war for military needs will not be al- 
lowed to go to ruin. 

The plan of sale announced for Government ships 
is very generous. It allows the purchaser to charter 
for three years, paying from his profits. At the end 
of the three years he has the option of buying the 
ships outright at $110 a ton or returning them to 
the Board. 

It is not clear just how the American buyers of 


American ships expect to make money out of the 


purchases, because it is quite well known that 
American-operated ships are the most expensive to 
run in the world, and often fail in competition on 
equal terms with the shipping of other nations. 


IMMENSE EXPORTS OF AMERICAN FOODSTUFF 
N 1918 the quantity of fresh beef exported was 
540,000,000 pounds, or 86 times as much as in 
1914. The quantity of bacon exported was 1,000- 
000,000 pounds, or five times the amount exported 
in 1913. The amount of condensed milk was 553,- 


000,000 pounds or 26 times as much as in 1913, Of. 


this amount 25,000,000 pounds went to India or four 
times as much as was shipped to India the previous 
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ata ehpwewent one: 


. struction.” 


Bible prophecy to the effect that “many shall run - 


a appre st Bee See) oaramsectywpaiaasht sr onzetcrensteae ee 


ene - Taking all kinds of fondshatey into mE: ; 
tion the United States is now exporting four time 
as much as before the war. The money value is si: 
times as great. It is now estimated at $3, 000,000,009 
per year while then it was $500,000,000 per year. 
Many a man is deceived by such figures int 
thinking that it represents the increasing wealth ° 
the country, whereas it represents the opposite 
Every ton of raw material taken out of the land im 
poverishes the real wealth by that much. It seeny 
all right to the thoughtless, but it is like what th 
Bible speaks of when it says, “There is a way th: 
seemeth good to a man, but the end thereof is d 
A country which enlarges its expo 
by sending away its actual wealth would come 4 
nothing if the process were continued long enoug! 


THE DEMAND FOR AUTOMOBILES . 
OC) to the unprecedented prosperity of tH 
farmers, the demand for automobiles is no 
estimated at 60 per cent. ahead of the supply; a 
orders, both by dealers and the consuming publi 
are being booked for months ahead. The growth | 
popularity of the motor car is shown by the reg 
tration figures for the year of 5,500,000, over a m 
lion cars better than the best previous figures. 
California there is one automobile in use for ever 
seven adults in the state. 
No family purchases an automobile without th 
families next door desiring also to fulfil the anciey 


and fro” (Daniel 12:4). In order to fulfil this divir 
prediction, men that are wholly unable to afford 1 
mortgage their houses and sell every Cite the 
have, as though an automobile were a “pearl of grez 
price.” All over the country the American peopl 
are beating their chicken houses into garages. 


TANK CARS FOR TRANSPORTATION i 
ORE than 100 commodities are now trans 
ported in tank cars. Kerosene, gasoline, su 

phuric, muritic, nitric and picric acids, -ammoniz 

alcohol, benzol, ether, coal-tar, chlorine for bleach 
ing, tannic acid for tanning, turpentine and rosit 

for paints, vegetable oils for soaps and butterin e 

linseed oil for paint makers, soya bean oil, casto’ 

bean oil, peanut oil, cocoanut oil, olive oil, corn oi 
whale and fish oils, fats and oil from the meé 

packers, asphalt for roofing and roads, caustic so¢ d 

for soap, silicate of soda and potash for soaps ar 

fertilizers, molasses, glucose, vinegar, picks € 
skimmed milk and wine are all shipped in tank | ca 


of large capacity. 


a 


HASTEN THE COMING OF DEMOCRACY 


_SNHE NATIONAL SOCIAL UNIT ORGANI- 


ZATION is the name of a corporation whose 
“eption was recently approved by Supreme Court 
lOitice ‘Lydon of New York. The charter pur- 
1 'e is to “hasten the coming of a democracy, both gen- 
wk, and efficient, by building upon a basis of popula- 
4 units an organization through which the people 

§ get a clear idea of their common needs, and can 
SElize the technical knowledge of skilled groups in 
formulating and carrying out programs to meet 
these needs.” 

A similar social unit system in Cincinnati is re- 
ported to have successfully developed a quite gen- 
uine democracy in small groups of the population, 
who by the unfavorable conditions of tenement city 
life had been unable to “find themselves” sociologi- 
cally. The groups by a direct process of practical 
education in the social and economic needs of the 
people cultivated in a mixed population a spirit of 
independence quite comparable to that which has 
been the pride of American tradition. Incidentally 
the social unit incurred the cordial opposition of 
the local politicians who found their grip increas- 
ingly impaired as the knowledge of their former 
ubjects grew. 
Knowledge is power. It is independence. It is 
the foundation of true democracy, which in essence 
is the actual direction of the people’s affairs by the 
people themselves. 

The time for general enlightenment on all topics 
is not merely coming—it is here. The chains of 
soem and superstition are about to be forever 


lip ken. The common people are about to enter into 
eater and greater freedom which will soon— 
cA to the people, unexpectedly—blossom out into 
ac¢t Which Paul promised, when he foresaw the 
ititet age just now ahead, and said: “The creation 
ced created beings] itself also shall be delivered 
sam the bondage of corruption [the chains of ig- 
tance, superstition, disease and ultimately death] 
‘ the glorious liberty of the [perfect earthly] 
} odren of God.” 
Kew? coming of that which has not yet come— 
,. ine democracy—is just around the future’s 
“er. It draws very near. All humanity will 
Vee go forth to meet it, but it will not come 
B ugh any of the well-meant plans which are now 


i | 


POLITICAL, DOMESTIC and FOREIGN 
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being experimented with. Certainly no one could 
have any better purpose than the backers of the 
social unit system, but they are dealing’ with a situ- 
ation too complicated for them’ to save it. The 
world will be saved for democracy, but it will be 
through the agency of the coming kingdom of Mes- 
siah. 


FREEDOM EXISTS WHERE WEAK ARE FREE 


HE degree of civilization of a community may 
be measured by the liberty accorded to the 
weaker members of the community. Where the de- 
fenceless are defended and the individually weak 
are backed up by the power of all, liberty exists in 
tangible form. é 
Those classes which are without a voice and with- 
out a vote are most likely to be imposed upon by 
the strong and unscrupulous. One such class con- 
sists of those who under the law are classified as 
infants and minors. It is a promising sign when 
the rights of such classes are defended as in a recent 
instance in an Eastern city. 

A boy is not supposed to exercise any particular 
legal rights, but when a property owner in Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., chased nine-year-old Roland White so 
that the boy fell down and hurt himself, because the 
lad was scooting past the house on a pushmobile, it 
was apparent that in Dobbs Ferry at least a boy 
has some rights. 

The man had asked the children why they could 
not scoot on the other side of the street; his wife 
was nervous and the noise annoyed her. One of the 
neighbors was not surprised that the boy might have 
suffered from the kind of pain that gains plaintiffs 
substantial amounts from damage suits, for she said 
that when the man was chasing the boy he had such 
a terrible look on his face that it frightened even 
her; but the magistrate merely imposed a sentence 
and then mercifully suspended it. He made it plain 
that the majesty of the law protected even boys on 
scooters, because “there is no law that prevents boys 
from scooting or roller-skating on the side-walks,” 
and that “a man must remember that he was a boy 
once himself.” / 

If judges and big people generally remembered 
that they like to have liberty themselves, and would 
allow others the same liberties they insist on, and 
if they would protect and help and be a big brother 


— [ 


to those less able to look out for themselves, civil- 
ization would take a step upward and there would 
be real liberty for grown-ups as well as for children. 

In the Golden Age, which is fast approaching, the 
rights of every person will be safeguarded, even 
those of little boys and girls, “I will make a man 
more precious than fine gold; even a man than the 
_ golden wedge of Ophir” (Isaiah 13:12). The people 
are promised a better time than they have ever even 
dreamed of, as evidenced by these words: “Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man, the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him” (1 Corinthians 2:9) ; 
and liberty for the weakest, even the boys and the 
girls, will characterize the greatness and majesty 
of the coming better order of things. 


JEWISH PERSECUTION IN POLAND 


NDER the charge that all Jews are Bolsheviki 
the ruling party in Poland is engaged in a 
shameless persecution of Jews, with a view to mak- 
ing their political hold on the country stronger. 
Ugly illustrated posters, depicting the Jew as a ser- 
pent or vampire, appear in the newspapers and are 
doing everything possible to fan the fanaticism of 
the ignorant masses into a brutal massacre. 

The Jews are blamed for the high cost of living, 
despite the fact that this phenomenon is world wide 
and has been caused by the fiscal policies of the 
Watring countries. 

As high as eighty Jews have been killed in a single 
pogrom in Poland, and they are of frequent occur- 
rence; sometimes whole streets of Jewish homes are 
burned down, accompanied by brutalities in which 
the Roman Catholic Polish Christians seem to equal 
the Turks in their attacks against the Armenians. 

Some of the factories in Poland belong to Jews, 
but in them no Jewish operatives can be employed, 
despite the fact that one-third of the populace are 
Jews. Polish workmen will not work with Jews 
and they can only work in small home industries of 
their own. Theycan not enter the civil service. 

The Poles, politically and culturally a backward 
people, have won the power to make their land a 
hell for its three million Jews by no merit of their 
own, but simply by the victory of the Germans over 
the Russian and of the Allies over the Germans. 

The Poles understand well what their rdle in 
Europe is, Their rdle is to keep a strong conscript 
army on the Vistula, while the French keep watch 
on the Rhine. 
role, they may treat Jews, Serene and other minor- 
ities as they please. 
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They know very well if.they fill this . 


~ “Thou shalt love 4 neighbor as ash a 


That the Jews would have a very hard tim 
many centuries was not unknown to the J 
prophets. And even these pogroms were for 
for the Prophet Jeremiah says: “I will sen 
many hunters, and they shall hunt them from 
mountain [kingdom], and from every hill [ 
nation], and out of the holes (protected place 
the rocks [strongholds of society].” (Jeremiah 16 
This dreadful hunting of the Jews, however, is) 
lude to the regathering of as many of them as. 
back to their home country! The Messianic kin 
will come after enough of the Jews are reestabli 
and through them will flow the greatest benefit 
the people of the whole world. 


DO MORE BALKANS MEAN MORE TROUBI 


4 ioe break-up of the Austrian empire has created 
four new Balkan states, Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland, besides old Austria. 

The civilization of the world broke down be- 
cause the Great Powers played the Balkan states 
against each other for their own purposes. The 
Russian Empire and the plans of Germany for a 
Mittel-Europa collided. Now the whole of Central 
Europe has-been Balkanized. From the Baltic to 
the Aegean the whole territory is now filled with 
small, ambitious, indefinitely bounded states, Will 
they keep the peace? Will their larger and more 
ambitious neighbors help them to keep the peace, 
or will they, in pursuance of their own ambitious 
designs, contrive to keep these small states quarrel- 
ing among themselves in the hope of themselves 
profiting by the melee? 

Europe must get to work. Will she get to Sarl 
better with a large number of petty states or a 
small number of large states? Are customs bar- 
riers a help to commerce or a hindrance? If ther 
are many boundaries to cross will trade be fage 
tated or hindered? If Europe does not get to v 
boundaries or no boundaries, what will happen? 

Practically all the people of Europe, at leas 
overwhelming majority, profess obedience to| 
commands of Jesus Christ, but evidently they 
two things more to learn. One of them is sugg 
by Paul, that “if any would not work, neither sh 
he eat” (2 Thessalonians 3:10); for unless Eu 
gets to work she will not have enough to eat e: 
by borrowing money from the United State: 
paying for food with the same money. The 
thing that these Christians require is to realiz 
there is no permanent relationship possible 
them except that based upon this ancient pri 
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WHAT ROTATION OF CROPS ACCOMPLISHES 


CU’ HAD probably been discovered elsewhere by other 
‘& farmers that corn always does well when it fol- 
lows a crop of clover, but it was discovered anew 
in a section of North Carolina by a young farmer 
who purchased an abandoned farm and who noticed 
that his first crop of corn did best in a part of the 
field that had grown up to wild clover. The next 
spring he seeded all his wheat in clover and has 
been doing it ever since. His farm is now one of 
the show-places of the state. Other farmers in the 
neighborhood have followed his example and from 
a poor farming country have built up the best Corn- 
Belt in that part of the South. 

Many years ago a great potato-producing indus- 
try developed in Aroostook County, Maine. The 
potatoes weré grown in rotation with oats and 
clover; two years of potatoes, one of oats and one 
of clover, with as heavy an application of fertilizer 
as the potatoes would pay for. Wonderful results 
were obtained by this rotation and enrichment of 
the soil, and now it has been discovered that this 
same rotation, with equally good results, can be 
obtained in any potato-growing country. 

In the so-called Black Belt of Alabama and Mis- 

sissippi many lands had been cropped to cotton 
without change or rest for a hundred years. The 
yield of cotton had fallen so low as to make the land 
practically worthless until somebody discovered that 
it was naturally adapted to alfalfa. Now it is pro- 
ducing great crops of alfalfa, three or four tons to 
the acre, and after.a few years produces corn rival- 
ling the yield in the Corn-Belt states. 
_ Twenty years ago the sand-hill country of North 
Carolina was regarded as worthless. Fifty cents an 
acre was a good average for the land. The soil is 
little but sand for 20 feet or more down. A hotel- 
keeper undertook to raise vegetables for his table. 
He found that cowpeas and fertilizer worked a revo- 
lution in the soil, After turning under a few crops 
of pea vines he was able to produce 60 to 70 bushels 
fcorn per acre. The system spread gradually until 
1ow the sand-hill region is one of the most prosper- 
ous in the state. Now land is selling at $200 to $250 
ser acre and the yield of cotton runs to a bale or 
nore per acre. | 
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AGRICULTURE and HUSBANDRY 


_ By these and similar methods the Lord will sure- 
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ly fulfil his promise, “Behold, I make all things new” 
(Revelation 21:5). The earth is being made new 
before our very eyes and the land is yielding its 
increase. 


DYNAMITING THE EARTH INTO A PARADISE 


gYHE USE OF ELECTRICITY and dynamite in 
the Great War has developed methods for deal- 
ing with rocks, stumps and water courses which will 
alter the face of the earth. In digging ditches the holes 
are drilled two feet apart and two feet deep, the num- 
ber of rows depending upon the width desired for the 
bed of the stream. As soon as about 10 holes are drilled 
and loaded they are exploded by electricity. The 
blast lifts the soil 200 feet in the air and scatters it 
out over the adjoining land for a distance of 150 
feet, leaving a clean ditch. Ifa deeper bed is desired 
the first bed of the stream can be blasted out by an- 
other layer of holes, or a third. - 

One of the principal uses of dynamite in clearing 
up large areas is that of blasting out stumps. Three 
holes are drilled on opposite sides of the stump, all 
slanting in toward the center, and reaching down to 
the subsoil beneath the stump. Crow-bars are gen- 
erally used for making the holes, but portable elec- 
tric and compressed air drills are also used. 

Another great use of dynamite is in clearing land 
of boulders. This is done by three methods, mud- 
capping, which consists in removing the dynamite 
from the shell and packing it in a compact conical 
heap on the boulder, and then covering it with sev- 
eral inches of thick heavy mud; blockholing, which 


‘consists of drilling a hole into the boulder and charg- 


ing it with a small amount of dynamite; and snake- 
holing, which consists in rolling the boulder out of 
its bed by placing a hole under it similar to one of 
the holes used to remove a stump. If a sufficient 
charge of dynamite is used the boulder will be 
broken into fragments. Boulders should always be 
snakeholed before attempts at mudcapping or block- 
holing are made. The mud used for mudcapping 
must be free from stones. If stones are present in 
the mud they will be thrown like bullets. Block- 
holing requires more labor but is the simplest 
method for breaking very hard boulders, and the 
only method for breaking boulders over 3 feet in 
diameter., It requires much less dynamite than either 
snakeholing or mudcapping. 


Who should have supposed when the Prophet 
said, “The desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose” (Isaiah 35:1), that one of the instruments the 
Lord will use for accomplishing the fulfilment of 
that prophecy is a force (dynamite) which has been 
largely used by man for the slaughter of men? 


CONSERVATION OF SOIL FERTILITY 


HE VERY FOUNDATION of soil fertility and 

soil conservation is carbonate of lime. Carbonate 

of lime in the soil takes out its acid humors and toxic 
poisons and brings in useful bacteria. It brings clover 
and alfalfa and brings nitrogen out of the air. Sow- 
ing it abroad over the fields makes a vast difference 
in the fertility and permanence of the soil. Whena 
million tons a year of carbonate of lime are used 


along the Atlantic seaboard that part of the United - 


States will turn into a veritable Garden of Eden. 

Every great and enduring civilization in the world 
has grown up on a soil that was alkaline with lime, 
not acid. Babylon, Palestine, Egypt, Greece, Italy 
and France are all lands rich in carbonate of lime. 
The great west beyond the Missouri river has often 
as much as four per cent. of carbonate of lime. 

The primary cause of decay in farming along the 
Atlantic seaboard is the fact that the soils are defi- 
cient in carbonate of lime. On that one fact, so long 
forgotten or never learned, rests all the discourage- 
ment and decay that is found from Florida to Nova 
Scotia. The eastern farmer has one of the best cli- 
mates and the very best markets in the world. The 
only difficulty is that the land is lime-hungry. A 
land hungry for lime is insatiable. Manures will 
not remain in it, phosphorus unites with silica, iron, 
or alumina and becomes unavailable; the soil be- 
comes acid, useful bacteria won’t grow in it, nor 
the clovers nor alfalfa. 

There are vast stores of carbonate of lime all 
along the foothills bordering on the Atlantic coastal 
plain, unnumbered millions of tons are ready for the 
farmer’s use. Machinery is ready, capital is ready, 
and the railways. All that is needed is education. 

Here in the east is the population, here are the 
homes, farms, schools, roads, villages and the im- 
poverished, half-abandoned fields lying within driv- 
ing distance of Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton and New York. All, that is needed is to educate 
the farmer to understand that he must have carbon- 
ate of lime on his soil and a prosperity will follow 
that will amaze those who have grown to maturity 
in the belief that the one-time fertility can never be 
restored. How true it is that the “people perish for 
lack of knowledge” !|—Hosea 4:6. 
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TURNING FLORIDA’S SWAMPS INTO FARMS 


AKE OKECHOBEE, the second largest lake 
wholly within the United States, lies in the center 

of the everglades of Florida, with its ‘surface thirty: 
feet above the sea. The discovery of this fact made 
possible a vast reclamation work now under way, 
by which a very large part of what was once sup- 


~ posed to be waste land is finding purchasers who see 


for it a great future, 

Four canals have been completed from Lake Oke- 
chobee to the sea, and a fifth is under way. Four 
of these are to the Atlantic Ocean and one to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Supplementing these there is also 
to be a canal 200 feet wide and 12 feet deep, fitted 
with locks, which will be suitable for navigation, 
and can be used to control the water levels in the 
other canals and hence in the whole district. 

The drained lands are already producing large 
crops without the use of fertilizers of any kind and ~ 
a town of 2,000 inhabitants, Moore Haven, is now 
standing at the junction of Lake Okechobee with the 
canal leading to the Gulf where but two years ago 
all was covered with water. There is no question 


_ but that this country will shortly be producing great 


quantities of sugar, for which it seems eminently 
fitted. It also has great possibilities for a great va- 
riety of other crops, including cattle raising. The 
country is level and free from large timber, and 
tractods can be used in clearing it and working it. 

Branches of the Florida East Coast Line and At- 
lantic Coast Line have been built to points on the 
lake and other lines are projected. The area in 
process of reclamation is larger than the combined 
states of Rhode Island and Connecticut. 

One of the commissions to man at the time of his 
creation by the Almighty was to subdue the earth. 
(Genesis 1:3.) Which is the nobler work for man? 
subduing the earth and drawing from it its bounties 
for the blessing of his fellow men? or subduing rg 
exploiting his fellow men? 


HAULING MILK WITH TRUCKS 


| Peraaaeey a few years ago got up at unearthly 
hours of the night to get their milk to market, 
and even then sometimes get the lacteal fluid in 
too late for the babies. Hauls of ten to thirty miles 
were too much for horses, but to-day the farmer gets 
up early, but at a reasonable hour, and with an auto 
truck gets the milk in from long distances and on 
time. Truck transportation tends to stabilize the 
quantity and to increase it by making a sure market 

for all the milk the farmer can bring. ~ 
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THE FUTURE OF WIRELESS 


HE FUTURE OF WIRELESS lies in part in its 
use in the direction of aviation, for it is obvious 
that there is no other way in which aviators can be ap- 
prised of their own whereabouts in fog or darkness. 
With this idea in view a new transmitter has been de- 
vised which will project into the air beams of wire- 
less somewhat like the searchlight but without the 
light, capable of expanding or contracting in area 
covered. Through the aid of these beams it is hoped 
that some day the flying aeronaut in time of fog 
can be guided from one part of the country to an- 
other. 

Arrangements are now in effect by which naviga- 
tors at the Brooklyn Navy Yard are enabled to give 
bearings to ships lost in the fog off the Atlantic 
Coast. The vessels wire when they want assistance 
and then, with the aid of several stations; the office 
fixes the ships’ locations and they can proceed with- 
out waiting for clear weather. 

It does not appear that it will ever be any too 
isafe to fly rapidly or fly at all in a fog. In Canada 
an aviator went head on into a barn in a fog killing 
him instantly and completely wrecking his machine. 
How many have been killed by running into trees 
and other obstructions in fogs will probably never be 
Ripon But the wireless will at least help to make 
lit safer. 
| There are wireless instruments now available 
‘which provide for taking bearings under any weath- 
er conditions. When signals are heard strongest 
in the operator’s head telephone a movable pointer 
indicates the direction of the incoming signal. The 
geographical direction is then secured by a glance 
at the compass. Therefore, if signals can be heard 
from two wireless stations offering a wide angle the 
aircraft operator has merely to make a simple trian- 
gulation to. get his exact bearings. The densest fog 
is no obstacle to the receipt of these signals. 

In the course of normal development it is to be 

xpected that very soon wireless telephone conver- 
ce will be held between aircraft and ships at sea. 

t then becomes a simple matter for the aviator lost 
in the fog to get his exact position almost instantly 
by this method. 
It is said that in Captain Alcock’s remarkable 
flight across the Atlantic direction-finding coils were 
built into the wings of his machine, so that when 
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SCIENCE and INVENTION 


the machine was pointed toward the great wireless 
station at Clifden, Ireland, the machine continually 
recordedithe fact. When the machine veered to the 
right or left the signals immediately ceased record- 
ing on the receiving apparatus. This was so simple 
that the pilot did not need to understand the signals 
being sent out. As long as he could hear the signals 
in his telephone head-gear he knew he was heading 
directly toward the wireless station where he sub- 
sequently landed. The Clifden station is in con- 
stant communication with the wireless station at 
Glace Bay, Canada, so that Captain Alcock was able 
to hear the station throughout his voyage and keep 
his machine pointed toward it, thus overcoming the 
effect of the side drift caused by the winds. 

As the aviator, apparently lost in a trackless sea 
of fog, may know whither he is bound, so the child 
of God, in a world that is filled with darkness and 
confusion, may know that he is guided by the eye 
of him that never sleeps. “I will guide thee with 
mine eye.”—Psalms 32:8. 


COMETS—THE TRAMPS OF THE HEAVENS 


OMETS, along with shooting stars and meteors, 

are the tramps of the heavens. They are supposed 

to consist of gases which escaped being swept up by the 
planets and moons of the solar system at the time 


the system was formed by the separation of these 


planets from the sun. Their orbits are very irregular 
and are inclined at all angles to each other, whereas 
the orbits of all the planets lie very nearly in the same 
plane. The planets revolve from west to east around 
the sun, while comets not infrequently back around 
the sun in the opposite direction, from east to west. 
The orbits of the planets are almost perfect circles, 
while the orbits of the comets are ellipses. 

All the comets which visit our sun are supposed to 
belong to our solar system, although the visits of some 
of them about the sun are separated by hundreds of 
thousands of years. Donati’s comet has a known 
orbit of more than two thousand years, and its aphelion 
(point in its orbit farthest away from the sun) is five 
times more distant than the orbit of the. planet Nep- 
tune. Halley’s comet has an orbit of seventy-five 
years, and Encke’s comet of three and a third years. 

Stars shine undimmed in lustre even through the 
heads of comets. The earth has on a number of occa- 
sions passed directly through the tails of comets with- 


out experiencing the least visible effects.. If it should 
encounter a comet head-on it is doubtful if it would 
experience anything more serious than a shower of 
meteors, 

A great many comets have been swerved from their 
original orbits by coming in close proximity to the 
larger planets. About forty have been thus captured 
by Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and Neptune, although 
Jupiter possesses the lion’s share. They have been 
captured in the sense that their aphelia are now in 
the vicinity of these planets, and this fact has suggested 
the thought that each of the comets has its aphelia 
méear some planet, the farthest aphelia being about 
planets that are so remote from our sun that they can 
not be seen by the most powerful telescope. 

The most interesting feature of a comet is its tail, 
which develops and increases in brilliancy as the comet 
approaches the sun. The tail is always turned away 
from the sun, so that while the comet rushes around 
the sun the tail gradually changes place from being 
behind the comet to being in front of it. Hydrogen 
tails are long and straight, hydrocarbon tails are long 
and curved. Tails of iron or other metallic vapors 
are short and bushy. At times the same comet will 
have two or more tails of different types. Comets 
are continually disintegrating. Sometimes they come 
too close to the sun at their perihelion passage and 
become split into two or more comets, each with its 
own tail. Sometimes the tails become twisted or 
brushed aside as if they had encountered some un- 
known force. Sometimes they disintegrate entirely 
into periodic swarms of meteors. It is supposed that 
the great star shower in 1833 was caused by the pas- 
sage of the earth through the nucleus of what had 
once been a great comet. — 

Comets travel at a leisurely speed through the frigid 
outer regions of the solar system. This speed is 
gradually accelerated as the comet draws nearer and 
nearer the sun, until it has acquired, near the time of 
its perihelion passage, a velocity that occasionally ex- 
ceeds two hundred and fifty miles a second. 

In one respect comets bear a close resemblance to 
the “wandering stars to whom is reserved the black- 
ness of darkness forever,” of Jude 13, in that both 
amount to as nearly nothing as anything possibly 
can, 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF LIGHTNING 


HUNDERCLOUD is. the most stupendous and 
powerful generator of electricity of which we 
know. A single lightning flash may carry twenty thou- 
’ sand amperes at a pressure of millions of volts. During 
the war lightning and thunder-storms proved a serious 
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menace to balloonists and aviators, Gaal on this account | 
they were made the subject of special study. ts 
Thunderclouds are columns of heated air ici 
have risen from the earth’s surface, due to the heating — 
effects of the sun, and have carried moisture up with 
them. This moisture does not condense in the form 
of drops until it comes in contact with dust particles — 
or electrically charged particles which act as centers — 
of condensation. The water condenses much more 
quickly about particles charged with negative elec-— 
tricity than with particles charged with positive elec- 
tricity. The negatively charged drops being smaller 
and lighter are carried to the top of the cloud, very 
often forming a heavy negative charge, while the 
heavier positively charged drops fall to the bottom 
of the cloud, forming a strong positive charge. The 
effect of wind on raindrops is to break them up and 
change them from positively charged drops to nega- 
tively charged droplets. Thus every thundercloud | 
is seen to be really a huge electrical generator. The 
earth itself is a great storage battery of negative elec- 


tricity, estimated at 600,000,000 volts. . 


When a charge of electricity in a cloud gets sufi | 
ciently great the lightning flash takes place. This 
may take place from the top to the base of a cloud, 
or between the base of the cloud and the earth, or 
between one cloud and another, ae over dis-— 
tances of twenty miles. , 

A flash of lighning always produces a powerful 
inductive effect, which may causé flashes to oceur in | 
rapid succession. It frequently happens that a nega- | 
tively charged cloud approaches the earth, and in do- 
ing so the inductive effect changes its charge to posi- i 
tive, and a thunderstorm follows, : 

One of the most beautiful of the Psalms of David | 
is’ David’s description of a thunderstorm. He says. 
poetically, describing both the thunder and the light- 
ning, “The voice of the Lord divideth the flames of 
fire.”’—Psalm 20: 7, 


WOOD MORE DURABLE THAN IRON : 


REENHEART TREES grow in dense jungles of 
South America and require great labor and ex- 
pense to cut and ship. They are so heavy that they \ will 
sink instantly alone and when placed in the water | 
will outlast iron or steel. For this reason, and be-, 
cause they are impervious to the attacks of insects, | 
they are used for the sills of drydocks and canal 
locks. This wood has been known to stand under 
water for over a hundred years and remain in per-— 
fectly sound condition. The wood used in the gates” 
of the Canada Dock, built in 1856, was so Rete 
preserved that it was used again in 1894, oh 
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HOUSEWIFERY and HYGIENE 


NERVOUS AND STUPID CHILDREN 


O ACHIEVE MARKED SUCCESS, a man 
needs brains plus physical endurance. and every 
ambitious father wants his boys to have that surplus of 


: physical vitality which spells courage, initiative and 
persistence. No amount of mere intellectual keeness or 


useful information can make up for the loss of vitality 
which enables men and women to enjoy the struggle 
of life and get on well with other people. 

It is the delicate, finely attuned instrument which is 


_ most easily thrown off the key, and it is the sensitive, 


by overstrain. 
rather than spurred, and their eager desire to please 


high-strung child whose nerves are most easily injured 
Such children should be checked 


should not be exploited to tickle the vanity or ambi- 
tion of parents and teachers. Many a nervous break- 
down at thirty or forty is due to overstimulation and 
overactivity when the child should have been laying 


up a store of energy and forming habits of physical 


- and emotional thrift. 


Sn Se 


the normal weight for his age and height. 
is seriously underweight this is an indication that 


It is of great importance that a child should have 
If a child 


something is wrong. It means that he is using up 
his energy more rapidly than he should, and that some 
day he will have to pay for it. 

Stupid children require attention for a different rea- 
son. It has been estimated that from 3,000,000 to 
§,000,000 American school children have adenoids, 
diseased tonsils and other glandular defects, which are 
making them appear stupid and are causing them to be 
backward in school. The child troubled with adenoids 


breathes through his mouth, and a lax lower jaw and 


vacant, sleepy eyes give an unmistakable expression 


of stupidity and dullness. The transformation in such 
children when the adenoids, by a slight operation, are 
removed, is often very rapid. The child with ade- 
noids.is stupid and sleepy, because he is not getting 
enough oxygen, and his blood is consequently laden 


with impurities and the cells of his brain are not 
. properly nourished. 


It is also estimated that, one-fifth of all the school 
children in the country, or 5,000,000, are malnour- 


ished. Undernourishment is the soil of diminished 
_ resistance upon which all sorts of physical and mental 


_cuperates quickly. 


diseases grow. Malnourished children, having little 
reserve energy, fatigue easily.” A healthy child re- 
Overfatigue lessens a child’s abil- 


ity to digest his food. | Malnourished children should 
especially be guarded against getting too tired. 

Children require about a pint and a half of milk 
per day apiece in order to keep in the best condition ; 
if they dislike it as a beverage it may be disguised in 
the form of cocoa, milk soup, custard or cream sauce’ 
for vegetables. Well-cooked cereals, especially oat- 
meal, should form one of the mainstays of the break- 
fast. Green vegetables contain substances which 
stimulate growth and are helpful to the intestines 
because of their bulk. 

The question of sleep is especially important for 
malnourished or nervous children. American chil- 
dren, as a rule, get too little sleep. They should re- 
tire early, and take a noon nap, preferably before lunch. 

A nervous, sleepless child can often be put to sleep 
by having him spend a quarter of an hour in a bath 
of ninety degrees. When a nervous child flies into a 
temper or tantrum, scolding and punishment will 
usually only increase the nervous tension. A warm 
bath and a quiet rest time in bed are more likely to 
meet his needs, 

Practically all the children found suffering from 

nalnutrition were found to be accustomed to. having 
either tea or coffee at breakfast. 

In the matter of food and all other matters of the 
physical and mental health of children, no better 
philosophy has ever been devised than that which puts 
the responsibility upon the parents. “Train up a 
child in the way that he should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it.”—Proverbs 11:11. 


TEETH EXTRACTION A CURE FOR DISEASE 


R. COTTON, of the New Jersey Hospital, at 
Trenton, discovered that many of the patients 
suffering from mental disease had also serious chronic 
infections of the teeeth, tonsils and stomach,-and that 
by removing the infected teeth he was able to restore 
many patients who, with former methods of treat- 


ment, became chronic patients and remained in the 


hospital until the time of their death. As a result of 
the extraction of infected teeth Dr. Cotton was able 
to increase the proportion of discharges to admissions 
from 43% to 87%; in other words to double the num- 
ber of patients who left the hospital. 

The X-ray photographs of teeth show that many 
people have infected teeth who have no knowledge of 
it. The failure of the dentist to recognize the exist- 
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ance of root infection and the practise of putting in 
pivots, gold crowns and bridge work without first 
taking radiographs to be sure that there are no in- 
fected roots has caused more rheumatism, pernicious 
anemia, heart disease, Bright’s disease and mental dis- 
eases than we can measure. Bacteria at the roots of 
infected teeth must have an outlet, especially if the 
tooth has been crowned and all means of drainage 
from the upper part of the tooth is thereby cut off. 
Then the bacteria filter through the bone in which the 
teeth are embedded, migrate to other organs and set 
up secondary foci of infection. The only known pre- 
vention of the effects of this infection is to have all 
teeth removed in which the nerves have been de- 
stroyed, as well as the teeth known to be infected. 
No one should attempt to preserve teeth by having 
the nerves killed. Such teeth should be extracted. 

These death-dealing germs, hidden away out of sight 
about the roots of the teeth, suggest those secret faults 
which undermine and destroy character. “Cleanse 
thou me from secret faults.”—Psalm 19: 12, 


WASHING MADE EASY 


HERE is no dodging the family wash. It has to 
be done. It is done. The weekly expense for an 
average family in moderate circumstances is calculated 
at $3.00. Of this amount $2.00 goes to the laundress, 
10c. for her carfare, 35c. for her lunch, 25c. for soaps 
and powders used, and 30c. for electricity consumed. 
The electric washer has made a great change in 
many households. One woman reports that it takes 
her one and one-half hours to do the week’s wash, 
fifteen minutes to get the: water ready and put the 
machine away, and one and one-quarter hours to do 
the actual washing. Her machine runs with a quarter 
horse-power motor, consuming about 15c. worth of 
current per month, and the soap and washing powder 
run the total monthly bill up to 40c. She calculates 
that in three and one-third years she has paid for her 
machine, paid the interest on the investment at 6%, 
and cleared over $50.00 in cash, besides not being 
bothered by having a laundress around. 

Another woman reports that it costs her one and 
one-half cents an hour to run the machine, another 
that previous to the purchase of a machine she em- 
ployed a laundress for two days each week and now 
that she does her own wash in three hours per week 
with no help whatever. Another, with a family of 
eight reports that four hours a week suffices for the 
wash, and another that in 142 washes she used 200 
cakes of soap with the electric washer. Another, a 
mother with a large family of small children, reported 
_that she did the family washing every Monday morn- 
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‘ing between 5.30 and 7 00 o'clock, while her husband 
cared for the children. 

The method of washing by an electric yal is 
very simple.. The tub of the machine is filled with 
lukewarm water into which a solution of one-half 
cup of soda crystals and one-half jar of soap jelly, 
made from any kind of soap, is placed. The motor 
is started and when it gets humming the clutch is 
thrown in and the solution churned for two minutes 
until sudsy; then the machine is stopped and the 
clothes put in. The machine is then run 15 minutes 
for ordinary washes or longer for clothes badly 
soiled. The clothes are rinsed in the machine in scald- 
ing water, all of one kind being rinsed together. © In 
rinsing, the machine is run another five ‘minutes and 
the clothes are then wrting out into cold bluing water 
ready to be hung out to dry. The cost of the electric 
washer is $100 for the preferred designs. 

Probably no part of the Bible has thus far had a 
more significant fulfilment than the statement, “In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread till thou 
return unto the ground; for out of it wast thou taken: 
for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” 
(Genesis 3:19.) The fact that we see in every direc- 
tion the elimination of the arduous work of mankind 
is in itself a happy augury of the coming approach 
of Messiah’s kingdom, the dawn of the Golden Age. 


“FAMINE AND PESTILENCE” 


ARNINGS are issued by the tredaeal rote 
sion to get ready for a recurrence of Influ- 
enza. The history of epidemics shows a recurrence in, 
the succeeding year, and the black plague—alias “In- 
fluenza”—is expected to stalk through the land again 
this fall. Public Health Departments are in receipt 
of many anxious letters of inquiry, and in answer the 
warning is going out to prepare for what is coming. 
The good advice is given to build up strength to 
meet a possible Influenza attack. As a preventive, 
exercise and good food are recommended. 

Health Departments express themselves that the 
expected epidemic will be less serious than that of 
1918, because many of the population are immune 
through having had the disease once. } 

Brotherly love among men would banish influenza. 
It would see that all had the vitality builders of good 
food, good air, plenty of light and outdoor exercise. 
Lack of love among men is destined, in the near 
future, to bring the further fulfillment of the word 
of Jehovah: “in divers places pestilences” (Luke, 
21:11); “before him [preceding his Kingdom pres- 


~ ence] went the pestilence” (Habakkuk, 3:5) ; “I have 


sent among you the pestilence.”—Amos, 4:10, 
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ey: RELIGION and PHILOSOPHY _ | 


EGLECT OF THE BIBLE 
NHE PURPOSE OF THIS MAGAZINE in pro- 
viding a Religious Department is that the com- 
on people at little cost and inconvenience to them- 
lves may carry on a systematic course of Bible study 


their homes. In this department will be found dis- 
ssion of Bible questions and explanation of Scripture 
ssages of the deepest interest to all students without 
gard to creed or denomination. It is not our pur- 


se or desire to induce any one to join anything. Our . 


pose here i is purely educational. 

No nation or people can afford to neglect Bible 
idy. It will be conceded on every hand that the 
sh and hurry of the twentieth century has greatly 
tarded Bible study. The people are feeling the re- 
It thereof. We hope to turn their minds back to a 


ber, candid consideration of the great truths con-_ 


ined in the Scriptures. 

The Bible is the torch of civilization and liberty. Its 
uence for good in society has been recognized by 
e greatest statesmen of all times. Aside from being 


masterpiece of literature, science and poetry, it con- 


ms a statement of God’s purposes concerning the 
man race. In times past jit was not possible to be 
derstood for the reason that it was not God’s time 
it to be understood, The Bible itself assures us 
t a period Of time would come in which the people 
yuld understand and appreciate the Bible teachings 
d profit from these teachings. - 
The propheci¢s of the Scriptures are in fact the his- 
ry of the world written in advance. It must be 
ident to every reasonable person that no human 
nd could have foretold centuries ago the happening 
present- -day events. The Scriptures declare that 
ly men of old wrote the Bible as their minds were 
ved to act by the invisible influence and power of 
hovah. In*harmony with this expressed thought, 


hovah caused the Prophet Daniel to give a brief out-- 


e of the world’s history from the time of Nebuchad- 
zzar until the present day. Although Daniel had a 
ntal vision of things that should come to pass, yet 

could not understand them and he records this 
st, ‘saying, “I heard but I understood not. Then said 
O my Lord, what shall be the end of these things? 
id he [Jehovah] said, Go thy way, Daniel, for the 
rds are closed up and sealed until the time of the 
d. Many shall be purified and made white and 
33 but the wicked shall do wickedly and none of the 


the oldest book in existence. 


wicked shall understand but the wise shall under- 
stand.” (Daniel 12:8-10.) The wise mentioned here 
is not necessarily one who is learned after the manner 
of earthly wisdom, but is the one who possesses a 
reverential desire to know Jehovah’s purpose con- 
cerning man. The Scriptures referring to such say, 
“The reverence of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom.” “The secret of the Lord is with them that 
reverence Him and He will show them His plan.” 
The Bible is a great treasure house of knowledge 
and wisdom. It claims to be a revelatidn from Jeho- 
vah concerning man, his origin, his course and what 
will lead to his final happiness, peace and joy. It is 
It was given to the 
Israelites, the chosen people of the Lord, and handed 
down from one generation to another, and has been 
miraculously preserved by Divine intervention. It has 
outlived the storms of centuries. Men have endeav- 
ored by every possible means to destroy it. They 
have hidden it, burned it and attempted to compel 
the people to refrain from studying it; yet the book 


‘still lives and more and more is mankind realizing the 


need of understanding it. If all the peoples of the 
world to-day understood the Scriptures and diligently 
sought to abide by their teachings, there would not be 
a strike known in the land; there would be no labor 
troubles; there would be no serious conflict between 
labor and capital; there would be no suffering of the 


‘people from the unrighteous conduct of the profiteers ; 


there would not be the present distress of nations with 
perplexity. It is equally true that the Bible contains 
a clear statement of the Divine remedy provided for 
the rectification of all these difficulties. 

It is quite probable that very few are aware of the 
fact that the world’s great systems of transportation 
by steam, electricity, gas engines, flying machines, and 
the general great increase of knowledge was foretold 
centuries ago and that Jehovah caused His Prophet 
Daniel to make record of it. In the light of present- 
day events we can see that this record was made for 
the very purpose of calling the student’s attention to 
the fact that we have reached a great change in the 
social order of things. Daniel had been told that in 
the time of the end the Scriptures would be unfolded 
and understood by the student who was wise after 
God’s order of wisdom. Then Jehovah caused him 
to record that which would constitute proof that the 
desired time had been reached. ‘But thou, O Daniel, 
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shut up the words and seal the book until the time of 
the end. Many shall run to and fro and knowledge 
shall be increased.” (Daniel 12:4.) The “time of 
the end” here mentioned clearly doesnot mean. the 
end of time, because time will never end; nor does it 
mean the end of the earth and its destruction; but it 
does mean the end of the world, 1. e., the end of a 
certain long-established social order of things—the 
end of a period of time. We may confidently know, 
then, that the great inventions and increase of knowl- 
edge which have reached a climax in the day in which 
we are living is one of the strongest proofs of the 
authenticity of the Scriptures as the Divine word and 
a further proof that we have reached the end of the 
old order and the beginning of a new, a different and 
better order. 

And this is the time in which the Scriptures are to 
be understood. This is the time in which the people 
have greater need to understand them; and the suffer- 
ings and trials, distress and disturbances that have 
come upon the peoples of earth will cause them to 
turn their minds and hearts to searching the Scrip- 
tures as they have not done before, 

That the nations are in distress and the people 
perplexed is evidenced upon every hand. What the 
people really want to know is how they can extri- 
cate themselves from the present dilemma. If Di- 
vine wisdom foreknew and foretold the present 
dilemma, then we may reasonably expect to find 
in the Bible a Divinely provided remedy for reliev- 
ing the people; and this we do find. 

In subsequent issties of this magazine it is.our 
purpose to show the progressive development of 
Jehovah’s plan from the time of creation of the 
earth down to the present day, and by placing the 
prophecies alongside of current history—the things 
which we daily see coming to pass—to produce the 
incontrovertible proof that we are standing at the 
wery portals of the Golden Age. 

The Golden Age has been the great desire of men 
and nations for many centuries, Jehovah estab- 
lished a model government amongst the Israelites 
and gave to them a perfect code of laws. Had they 
been able to keep those laws perfectly the Golden 
Age would have come in their day. The Lord 
dealt with that people, as shown both by sacred and 
profane history, for a period of 1800 years and then 
cast them off because of their unfaithfulness. He 
used their experience, however, to teach other na- 
tions a great lesson which has been profitable for 
Christians throughout the Gospel Age and which 
will now be profitable for all the world. The inabil- 
ity of the Israelites to keep the perfect law proved 


that man without the aid of the Lord cannot b 
in the Golden Age, and further shows that w 
man has reached his extremity it will be God’s 
portunity to establish the very things that man 
sires. The prophetic proof is that shortly follov 
the end of the Gentile Times (which, in fact, er 
in 1914) the Lord will make a new covenant 
rangement with the people through the mediur 
intervention of the great Messiah, and by 
through this means establish a perfect conditior 
the earth. Under such an arrangement profitee 
will be impossible. The oppression of the ma: 
by the classes will be impossible. The people 
be taught righteousness and in order that t 
might profit thereby evil influences will be 
strained. They will be taught just what to eat 
how to eat it, how to exercise, what is correct | 
proper conduct, the proper things to read and stv 
how to keep the law perfectly; and this. much-nee 
aid ministered by and through the Messiah will o 
the way for the blessing of all the nations and I 
ples of the earth in harmony with the prom 
made by Jehovah four thousand years ago, 
Concerning the order of things under the y 
and perfect ruler and the beneficent influence of 
government during that time, the prophet of 
Lord wrote: “And the government shall be wy 
his [Messiah’s] shoulder; and his name shall 


‘called Wonderful, Cogneelioe the Mighty God, 


Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace; and of 
increase of his government and peace there s 
be no end” (Isaiah 9:6, 7). Furthermore, | 
prophet says concerning the righteousness of | 
reign: “With righteousness shall he judge the pc 
and reprove with equity for the meek of the ear 
and he shall smite the earth with the rod of 
mouth, and with the breath of his lips shall he s 
the wicked. And righteousness shall be the git 
of his loins and faithfulness the girdle of his re 
The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and 
leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the 
and the young lion and the fatling togethers an 
little child shall lead them. And the cow and_ 
bear shall feed; their young ones shall lie down 
gether: and the lion shall eat straw like the 
And the sucking child shall play on the hole of 
asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand 
the cockatrice’ den. They shall not hurt. FOr 
stroy in all my holy mountain [kingdom]: for 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, 
the waters cover the sea."—Isaiah 11:4.9,. 
Some of the blessings that will come to the. peo 
during the Messianic reign are described by 
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Shae thus: “Then ¢ the eyes he the blind shall be 
ened, and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. 
nen shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the 
hgue of the dumb sing: for in the wilderness shall 
ater break out, and streams in the desert. And 
e ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come 
Zion with songs and everlasting j joy upon their 
ads: they shall obtain joy and gladness, and sor- 
w and sighing shall flee away.”—Isaiah 35:5, 6, 10. 
That these promises to mankind may be more 
‘arly understood and better appreciated, we will, 
ginning with a subsequent number of this maga- 
1e, publish a series of articles showing the pro- 
essive steps of Jehovah’s arrangements from the 
ne of the creation of earth up to the plcrious cul- 
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mination of the Aen Agi: of mankind, which 
Jehovah promises shall constitute the desire of all 
nations. 


To the people now we say, Be not discouraged * 


because of the stress of the times in which we are 
living, but be brave and very courageous. Avail 
yourselves of opportunity of acquiring more knowl- 
edge of the Divine revelation concerning the com- 
ing blessings of the world that you may be able to 
more fully profit by these blessings when they do 
come. Avoid strife and contention; be calm and 
considerate of all, rendering righteousness unto 
every one and patiently waiting the Lord’s good 
time to establish So ahd righteousness in the 
earth, 


TALKING WITH THE DEAD (2) 


(By a Member of the New York Bar) 


AN’S greatest desire is to live forever in a state 

of happiness. Nothing has been so certain as 
ath. Truly the proverb says, “The living know 
it they shall die.” Nearly every living person has 
t some friend, relative or loved one in death. The 
ssent condition of the dead ones is of great interest 
the living for two reasons: (1) because the living 
» keenly interested in their friends and loved ones ; 
(2) because the living contemplate that they may 
n go to the same place. Naturally, the living ex- 
ine anything that purports to teach that they can 
with their departed friends. This desire to com- 
micate with the departed ones has been greatly 
ented by conditions produced by the war, be- 
se so many have died as a result of the war and 
y more have died from the pestilence that came in 
time of the war. 
ecently the public press has printed much con- 
ning the dead and the ability of certain living ones 
communicate with the dead. These published ex- 
lences are attracting wide attention throughout the 
tld and should not be passed by lightly. If the 
ng can talk with the dead, then all the people 
uid know. it. On the other hand, if from a fair 
sideration of all the evidence we should find that 
‘living cannot talk with the dead, but that the testi- 
ay produced in support of the contention is decep- 
: and misleading, then, of course, the people should 
equainted with these facts. 
t is interesting to note the class of men who are 
ducing and publishing this evidence: They are not 
‘he superstitious, ignorant or uneducated. On the 
trary, from the world’s viewpoint, they are men 
seat learning, of high moral and social standing, 
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‘considered, 


and of strictest integrity. As such matters are usually 
they are strictly competent witnesses, 
whose testimony should be candidly weighed and con- 
sidered. We introduce a few of-these witnesses and 
give excerpts from their testimony as published in the 
public press by the Metropolitan Newspaper Service. 

Prof. James H. Hyslop, Ph.D., LL.D., Secretary of 
the American Society for Psychical Research, testi- 
fies that interest in psychic phenomena has greatly in- 
creased since the war; that such was predicted before 
the war through Mrs. Piper in a message quoted by 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Prof. Hyslop further states 
that the present wide interest is due to a combination 
of “, uences: first, the wholesale loss of life; and sec- 
ond, the rnaterialistic state of the age; that by far the 
largest number of persons who became intérésted in 
psychic research had their interest aroused by the 
death of some friend or relative; that finding the 
clergymen knew no more about the matter than them- 
selves, or could offer only faith as an escape from 
doubt, they sought the psychic research for help; that 
it 1s doubiful if the same interest would have been 
aroused by the same warin the Middle Ages. 

Many ask, Why should the recent world war create 
such an increased interest in psychic phenomena? We 
expect to show herein that it is dwe time for such in- 
creased interest and that the war is merely incidental 
to it. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, a positive witness that the 
living communicate with the dead(?), has written 
much on the subject. It will be noticed that the mes- 
sages which purport to come from the dead come 
through a medium.: A few excerpts from his -testi- 


mony follow: 


/ 


* 


given through the lips of mediums. 


“T think that the prestmption is very clear that in the case 
of some mediums, like Eusapia Paladino, they may be guilty 
of trickery when their powers fail them; and yet at other 
times have genuine gifts. : 

“\When the war came it brought earnestness into our souls 
and made us look more closely at our own beliefs and reassess 
their value. , 

“The religious side of it I saw to be of infinitely greater 
importance and it is this of which I will presently speak. It 
seemed to me that all these phenomens large and small have 
been the telephone bells which said to the human race, “Rouse 
yourselves, stand by, be at attention! : Here are signs for you. 
They will lead you up to the message which God wishes to 
send”. Physical phenomena make religion a very real thing 
no longer a matter of faith, but a matter of actual Rs 
and fact. 

“I have spoken of a body of fresh doctrine. W ieabe does 
this come? It comes in the main through automatic. writing 


“where the hand of the human medium is controlled cither by 


an alleged dead human being or by an alleged angel. 
These written communications are supplemented by a vast 
number of utterances and by the verbal message of spirits 
Sometimes: it has even 
come by direct voices. It has come through the family circle 
and table tilting. 

“The lessons we may learn teach us of the Ponunued life of 
the soul; of the nature of that life and how it is influenced 
by our conduct-here, If this is distinct from.religion, I must 
confess that I do not understand the distinction. To me it 
is religion, the very essence of it. 

“As to other creeds, it must be admitted that an acceptance 
of the teachings brought to us from beyond would greatly 
modify conventional Christianity. , 

“Most vital of all, it would confirm and make absolutely 
certain the fact of life after death, the basis of all religion. 
It would confirm the unhappy results of sin, although it would 
shaw that these results are never permanent. It would con- 
firm the idea of heaven and a temporary penal taste which 
corresponds to purgator;, rather than to hell. Christianity 
must change or must perish. She has deferred it until her 
churches are half empty, until women are her chief supporters 
and until both the learned part of the community on the one 
side and the poorest class on the other are largely alienated 
from her. The people are alienated because they frankly do 
not believe the facts presented to them to be tru. Thir reason 
and their sense of justice is equally offended. One can sce 
no justice in the vicarious sacrifice nor in the God who would 
be placated by such means. Above all, many cannot under- 
stand such expressions as, the redemption from sin. . 

“Never was there any evidence of a fall of man; but if 
there were no fall, then what became of the atonement, of 
the redemption, of original sin, of a large part of Christian 


mystical philosophy? Too much seems to have been made of 


Christ’s death. Men die continually for, their convictions. 
Thousands of our lads did in France. Therefore the death 
of Christ, beautiful as it is in the Gospel narrative, has seemed 
to assume undue importance. Too much stress has been laid 
upon Christ’s death and far too little upon His life. That 
was where the true grandeur and the true lesson lay. Never 
had any one such a robust common sense or such a sympathy 
for weakness. It was this most wonderful and uncommon 
life and not His (Christ’s) death which is the true center of 
the Christian religion. ; ; 


‘ 
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“He (Christ) came down ‘at a time of great earthly d 
pravity, a time when the world was almost as wicked as it 
now; in order to give the people an. example and teaching” r 
an ideal life: Then He réturned to His own high: statio 
having left an example which is still occasionally followe 


“Tf such a view of Christianity were generally accepte 
then I think we should have a creed which might unite mn 
churches, which might be reconciled with science, which mig 
defy all attacks, which might cary, the Christi an faith on (4 
an indefinite period. 


“Messages from the dead have been received in many Tan 
at various times, mixed: with a good deal about this. wor 
which we could verify. ‘The messages upon these, points. sec 
to me to be infinitely reassuring, whether we regard our: o1 
fate or that of our friends. The departed agree that passi 
is usualiy easy and painless and followed by an enormous I 
action of peace and ease. 4 


“The spirit is not a glorified ‘angel or a. a eublin ‘but if 


‘simply the: person hintself, retaining all his ‘strength and wea 


nesses, ‘his wisdom and-his folly, in J as he-has retain 


his -personal appearance.. © = ERDAS eve 


“Communications usually come. four Gow Shee haved r 
long passed over and tend to grow fainter as one would ¢ 
pect. There is in Mr. Dawson Rogers’ life a very good. ce 
of a spirit who called himself. Manton and claimed to ha 
been born at Lawrence, Lydiard; and buried in ‘Stoke, Newir 
ton, in 1677... It was clearly shown afterward that there 
such a man,and that he. was Oliver Cromwell’s. chapiain. | 
far as my own reading goes this is the oldest spirit on rece 
as returning. All agree that life beyond is for a ‘limited | 
riod, after which they pass on to yet other places, but ; 
parently there is more’ communication between hci pha 
than between us. and the spirit lande! iyo. ise ne Aa 


Other witnesses of the same character : as ‘Sir Con 
Doyle are Prof. Crawford, Prof. Lodge, Prof. B 
rett, Gerald Balfour, Bishop Fallows, Rev. Fieldi 
Ould, Archdeacon Wilberforce, and many others 
more or less prominence. 

The distinguished witnesses above mentioned cla 
to believe in Jehovah God as the great First Cau 
the all-wise and eternal One. They admit that Je 
Christ came down from heaven, was a man, lived 
earth; that He sc was resurrected and returned 
Heaven: 


- They quote from the Bible and thereby. Sainive 
authenticity of the Scriptures—that the Bible is 
Word of God. 


With these admissions from the wise aan dig 
guished witnesses we have. a basis from. which 
reason and a rule by which their testimony may 

weighed and considered. Just here we are remin 
of the words of the Prophet Isaiah speaking “as” 
mouthpiece of Jehovah, relating to the very ques 
under consideration: ‘“‘And when they shall. say v 
you, Seek unto them that have. familiar spirits, - . 
unto wizards [mediums] that peep and- that mu 
[say unto them]: ‘should not a people seek unto : 


, 
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God? the living on behalf of the dead? To the law 
and the testimony: if they speak not according to this 
word, it is because there is no light in them.” ( Isaiah 
8:19, 20.) In other phrase, the Lord’s prophet here 
Says that all the. testimony offered with reference to 
communication with the dead, if not in harmony with 
and supported by the Word of God is conclusively 
proved untrue.’ God is His own interpreter and He 
will explain His Word to those who seek to under- 
stand it. The Bible is the Word of Truth. “For 
prophecy came not in old. time by: the will of man; 
but holy men of -God.spake as they were moved ‘by 
the Holy. Spirit” (2 Peter 1:21:) It was Jesus 
Christ who said, “Thy word i is truth.” (John 17:17.) 
“All Scripture divinely inspired is indeed profitable 
for. teaching, for instruction, for correction, for that 
discipline which is in righteousness, so that the man 
of God may be complete, thoroughly fitted for every 
good work.” (2 Timothy 3:16, 17 , Diaglott.) Then 
by ‘the testimony of ‘the Bible ‘let us examine these 
questions and settle them accordingly. 

_ It must be conceded in the outset that if the dead 
can communicate with the living. then the dead are 
sonscious after death and know everything that is 
transpiring: The first important question, then, to 
letermine by the Scriptures is— — 


ARE THE DEAD CONSCIOUS ? 


_ We quote some pertinent Scriptures bearing di- 
‘ectly on the point: “In death there is no remem- 
yrance of thee; in the grave who shall give thee 
hanks?” (Psalm 6:5). “Wilt thou show wonders to 
he dead? Shall the dead arise and praise thee? 
Shall thy loving kindness be declared in the grave? 
'r thy faithfulness in destruction: ?” (Psalm 88:10, 
. “Thou: turnest man to destruction” (Psalm 

“The dead praise not the Lord, neither any 
hat go down into silence.”—-Psalm 115:17. 

_The Scriptures clearly show that one who dies 
tops breathing, does not think, has no feeling; 
1erefore could not be conscious. “His breath goeth 
orth, he returneth to his earth; in that very day his 
roughts perish."—Psalm 146: 4, | 

“For the living know that they shall die, but the 
ead know not anything.”—Ecclesiastes 9:5. 
“Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
Licht, for there is no work, nor device, nor knowl- 
ige, nor wisdom in the grave whither thou goest. 
‘Ecclesiastes’ 9:10. 

“Nevertheless, man being in honor abideth not; 
» is like the beasts that perish,’ —Psalm 49:12, 

Jesus declared that all the dead are in their graves 

af are ae aecious, knowing nothing (John 


5:28, 29). The Apostle Paul speaks of the dead 
being asleep, unconscious, knowing nothing—1l Co- 
rinthians 15:18; 1 Thessalonians 4: 13-18. 

But, it will be insisted, the above Scriptures have 
reference to the body being dead and unconscious, 
but the soul continues to live. As above quoted, 
‘Sir Conan Doyle says: “The results of psychic re- 
‘search, the deductions which we may draw arid the 
lessons we may learn teach us of the continued life 
of the soul.” We quote from Bishop Fallows as 
follows: “In recent years great strides have been 
made in the explanation of psychic phenomena and 
in the years to come the science of communication 
with the dead will be made a part of the curriculum 
of great educational institutions. I have called the 
new scieticé Immortalism because it depends for its 
existence on.the immortality of the soul, in which 
we all believe, aid the preservation of naa be- 
yond the. grave.” 

From the two eminent witnesses above quoted, it 
is seen that the theory of communication with the 
dead rests strictly upon the old doctrine of inherent 
immortality of. the soul. Is the immortality of the 
soul supported by the Bible? Our answer is, there 
is just one Scripture in the Bible that supports it 
and that Scripture Jesus declares is a lie and the 
first lie ever told, and Satan told it. It is found in 
Genesis 3:5. The occasion was Satan using the ser- 
pent as a medium through which to speak to Mother 
Eve and thereby deceive her with reference to eating 
of the forbidden fruit. The woman said, “We may 
not eat of the fruit in the midst of the garden of 
Eden, for God hath said, Ye shall not eat of it, 
neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die.” And to this 
Satan replied, “Ye shall not surely die; for God doth 
know that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes 
shall be opened and ye shall be as gods, knowing 
good and evil.” This statement of Satan, “Ye shall 
not surely die,” has been the foundation of. every 
false doctrine from then until now and it is the one 
to which Jesus referred when speaking of Satan as 
the father of lies. 

Subsequent to the volcan of God’s law, Adam 


and his wife Eve were sentenced to death and driven 


from Eden and in due course of time they died. 
Was it merely the body or the soul that died? Let 
us first determine what is the soul. Man is a soul; 
he does not possess a soul. Every living creature 
is a soul. We say a man has a cow; he possesses a 
cow. But we would not say a man is a cow. “And 
the Lord God formed man out of the dust of the 
earth and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
lives, and man became a living soul.’—Genesis 2:7. 
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Clearly, then, we see that tah formed from the 
elements of the earth the body. of man and then 
breathed into his nostrils the breath which living 
creatures breathe. This breath animated the body, 
started the circulation, and the result was a moving, 
sentient being, which God designated a soul. God 
in His Word applied the term living soul to the 
lower order of animals long before the creation of 
man, (See Genesis 1:20, 30, marginal reading.) He 
also used the word soul as applicable to beasts, say- 
ing, “Levy a tribute unto the Lord of the men of 
war which went out to battle: one soul of five hun- 
dred, both of the persons, and of the beeves, and of 
the asses, and of the sheep.’”—-Numbers 31:28. 

When one dies, then, it means a separation of the 
breath of life from the body, which means extinc- 
tion of the soul, just as the beasts die. “For that 
which befalleth the sons of men befalleth beasts; 
even one thing befalleth them: as the one dieth, so 
dieth the other; yea, they have all one breath; 
that a man hath no preeminence above a beast: ee 
all is vanity. All go unto one place; are all of the 
dust, and all turn to dust again” (Ecclesiastes 3:19, 
20). To settle all question about the soul being 
subject to death or not, the Psalmist says, “What 
man is he that liveth and shall not see death? shall 
he deliver his soul from the hand of the grave?” 
(Psalm 89:48.) But even more explicit are these 
words, “The soul that sinneth it shall die” (Ezektel 
18:4). If the soul were immortal, it would not be 
subject to death; not even God would be able to 
destroy it. Jesus plainly said that Jehovah has the 
power to destroy the soul. —Matthew 10:28. 

Who then is immortal? The Scriptures answer, 
“The blessed and only potentate, the king of kings 
and lord of lotds, who only hath immortality” (1 
Timothy 6:15, 16). Immortality means that which 
is not subject to death and is offered as a great prize 
to the faithful follower of Jesus unto death. “Who 
will render to every man according to his deeds: to 
them who by patient continuance in wel! doing seck 
for glory, honor and aa iinnes eternal life.”—Ro- 
mans 2:6, 7. 

This prize of immortality is Sieran to none except 
the Christian, who having made a consecration to do 
God’s will, continues faithfully unto death. To such 
Jesus said, “Be thou faithful unto death and I will 
give thee a crown of life” (Revelation 2:10). Again 
the Scriptures say, “This mortal must put on im- 
mortality” (1 Corinthians 15:53). And here the 
words are addressed only to the faithful unto death. 
The Bible plainly teaches that “man is of the earth, 
earthy”; he is not spiritual (1 Corinthians 15 45-47). 
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Man is a human being; he is not a spirit being. “. 
spirit [being] math not flesh and bones” (Luh 
24:39). The Apostle in his argument in 1 Cori 
thians 15 plainly shows that human or natural b 
ings have human or natural bodies; that Adam Wi 
a human and not a spiritual being; that none a: 
given spiritual bodies except the faithful followe: 
of Christ Jesus and they receive such only, at ‘th 
resurrection. Ae, 

These Scriptures, then, prove ‘coadlanieale (ar 
there is none to contradict them) that man has ni 
an immortal soul; that man is not a spirit beig 
but a human; that man when he dies is dead and 
not conscious; therefore could not possibly cor 
mtinicate with any who are living. i 


The testimony of the eminent witnesses abor 
cited is in direct contradiction of the Bible. Fir: 
they deny that man was created a perfect hum 
being and fell. On the contrary, they teach the do 
trine of evolution; namely, that man evolved from 
much lower order and has been progressing sinc 
The Bible says that God created man in His oy 
image and likeness (Genesis 1:26, 27) and we a 

certain that God never was an ape nor in the for 
of one. In addition to this, the Scriptures plain 
declare, “His work is perfect” (Deuteronomy 32:4 
The Scriptural account plainly shows that man vi 
lated God’s law and was driven from Eden, his pe 
fect home, sentenced to death, and died; that tl 
sentence was in process of execution covering 
period of 930 years; that the perfect man begot 1 
children, but only the imperfect man under the se 
tence of death exercised his power of transmittii 
life. It reasonably follows, then, that the imperfe 
man could not beget « perfect, child. Hence Goc 
prophet wrote, “Behold, I was shapen in iniqui 
and in sin did my mother conceive me” (Psa 
51:5). Again, “Wherefore, as by one man [Adar 
sin entered the world and death by sin, so dea 
passed upon all men for that all have sinned” (R 
mans 5:12). Human experience corroborates t 
teaching of the Bible, as it is well known by all cas 
ful observers that the human race is degenerati 
and has been for centuries; and no evolutionist h 
ever yet been able to prove any progress of t 
lower order of animals to a higher order, nor k 
any connecting link been, found between anim 
and men. : 

The testimony of the eminent witnesses “Abb 
mentioned in substance denies the ransom sacrifi 
and one of them in particular expressly denies 
While the death of Christ is admitted, the ee 
His death is positively see OK 


The Scriptures plainly teach that there is no other 
me given under heaven whereby we must be 
ved. (Acts 4:12) “I determined not to know any- 
ing among you save Jesus Christ and him cruci- 
d.”—1 Corinthians 2:2, 
The whole race was under the condemnation of 
ath through Adam’s disobedieutce. The only way 
r them to get out from under that burden is by a 
nsom price being provided and paid. A ransom 
‘ans a corresponding price. Adam was a perfect 
in and there was no man on earth who could re- 
em the race or give God a ransom for him. 
alm 4:7.) God promised that He would ransom 
in from the power of the grave and redeem him 
ym death. (Hosea 13:14.) The life of Jesus was 
nsferred from the spirit to the human plane. He 
s begotten by the power of Jehovah, was born 
ly, harmless, separate from sinners, without de- 
ment. Concerning Him we read, “We see Jesus, 
Oo was made a little lower than the angels for the 
fering of death, crowned with glory and honor; 
tthe by the grace of God should taste death for 
ry man.’”—Hebrews 2:9. 
sir Conan Doyle says, “He (Jesus) came down upon 
earth to give the people the example and teaching 
an ideal life.” Of Himself. Jesus says, “I am come 
t they [the people] might have life and that they 
sht have it more abundantly.” We believe that 
us is a better witness than Sir Conan Doyle 
ause He was the son of God and spoke with 
hority and knew more about His mission to 
th than any man. Again Jesus said, “Even as 
Son of Man came not to be ministered unto but 
minister and to give his life a ransom for many.” 
atthew 20:28.) Again Jesus said, “God so loved 
world that he gave his only begotten son, that 
osoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
e€ everlasting life.” (John 3:16.) Sir Conan 
yle and his corroborative witnesses see the abso- 
» necessity for denying the fall of man, the great 
nement sacrifice and the paying of the ransom 
se in order to sustain their theory that the dead 
alive, because the consciousness of the dead ab- 
ttely denies the necessity. for a redeemer. 
‘here is no teaching in the Scripture that has 
ght more comfort and consolation to the heart 
he real thinker than that of the resurrection of 
dead. If the theory that the dead are alive and 
communicate with the living is correct, then 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead is ab- 
itely false. Resurrection means a restanding to 
which would be impossible if the dead were al- 
ly alive. Since these eminent witnesses admit. 
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the authenticity’ of the periphures, let their case 
stand or fall by them. 

_ The testimony quoted from Sir Conan Doyle ad- 
mits that Jesus died and rose from the dead and 
ascended on high. St. Paul, the inspired witness of 
Jehovah and whose testimony we believe to be more 
reliable than that of the eminent scholars of our 
present time, concerning the dead said: “Now if 
Christ be preached that he rose from the dead 
how say some among you that there is no resurrec- 
tion of the dead? But if there be no resurrection of 
the dead, then is Christ not risen: and if Christ be 
not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith 
is also vain. Yea, and we are found false witnesses 
of God; because we have testified of God that he 
raised up Christ: whom he raised not up, if so be 
that the dead rise not. For if the dead rise not, then © 
is not Christ raised: and if Christ be not raised, 
your faith is vain; ye are yet in your sins. Then 
they also which are fallen asleep-in Christ are per- 
ished.” 

The Apostle® then | proceeds to prove conclu- 
sively that Christ did rise from the dead and 
then positively states: “For since by man came 
death, by man came also the resurrection of the 
dead. For as all in Adam die, even so all in Christ 
shall be made alive: But every man in his own 
order: Christ the firstfruits; afterward they that 
are Christ’s at his appearing.” Again St. Paul 
states, “There shall be a resurrection of the dead, 
both just and unjust.” (Acts 24:15). Jesus testi- 
fied, “Marvel not at this: for the hour is coming 
in which all that are in the graves shall hear 
his voice and shall come forth.” (John 5:28.) Jesus 
gave an illustration when he awakened Lazarus as 
to how the dead shall be awakened, (John 11:6-44.) 
It will be noticed in this last instance that Lazarus 
had been dead four days and Jesus did not call him 
back from the spirit world, but he caused the stone 
to be rolled away from: the tomb and then “cried 
with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth; and he that 
was dead came forth, bound hand and foot with 
grave clothes.” The record is absolutely silent on 
the matter of his consciousness while he was dead. 

Thus it will be seen that the testimony of the 
eminent witnesses above cited, who have recently 
startled the world with their statements, is flatly con- 
tradicted by the Scriptures. 

Sir Conan Doyle in his testimony says, “My point 
is that psychical phenomena must, when properly 
understood and digested, make religion a very real 
thing and no longer a matter of faith, but a matter 
of actual experience.” Jesus said, “Nevertheless, 
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when the son of man cometh, shall he find faith on 
the earth?” (Luke 18:8.) These eminent  gentle- 
men would destroy faith in God’s Word as a verit- 
able fulfillment of the Master’s prophecy. 

But, some will say, can it be possible that these 
eminent scholars are telling falsehoods and trying 
to deceive the people by making them believe that 
the spirits of dead men can tip tables and make 
them wafk, can cause the hand to write, can speak 
through mediums and can even make their voices 
heard direct? How these things impress the mind 
of another is illustrated by the following incident: 
The father of Mr. A had been dead a number of 
years. He was met by a spiritist, who said to him, 
“Mr. A, would you like to talk to your HoT. 
Mr. A replied, “Why my father is dead.” “Yes,” 
plied his questioner, “but you can Seon 
with the dead.” Mr. A expressed his unbelief. Then 
his questioner said, “Mr. A, are you willing to give 
the matter a trial and let me demonstrate to you 
that you can talk to your father? If you will go to 
a certain number on a certain street and call for 
Mrs. and say to her you have come to com- 
municate with one of your dead friends, but do not 
tell her whom; and then put her to the test and see 
if she can call up your dead father.” Mr. A assents. 
He calls on the woman, who is known as a spiritual- 
istic medium. He says to her, “I came here for the 
purpose of communicating with a dead friend. I 
am a skeptic, but I came at the instance of my friend 
and I want you to prove to me whether or not I 
can talk to some one who is dead.” The medium 
replies, “If you will do what I tell you, I will make 
an effort to put you into communication with the 
one with whom you would like to talk. The con- 
ditions I impose upon you are these: First, you 
must sit quietly in that chair. You must not resist 
me with the power of your will, but be entirely sub- 
missive and willing to be convinced. You must 
then center your mind upon the person with whom you 
would like to talk.” Mr. A agrees to the conditions 
and carries them out, sitting quietly, being willing 
to be convinced and, therefore, submitting his will. 
In a short time the medium announces the presence 
of some one who wishes to talk to him. Mr. A 
listens and presently he hears a voice speaking to 
him and he recognizes it as the voice of his father, 
long since dead. The father then relates to him 
certain events that transpired in Mr. A’s boyhood 
and also tells him other things which Mr. A sub- 
sequently proves from other evidence is correct. A 
has been a Christian up to this time, thoroughly be- 
lieving in the Bible. 


‘had become a liar and the father of lies and n 


Now he goes away, however, 


convinced that his father is alive and not dead an 
is able to talk with him. 

The question is, Did Mr. A hear his father’ S voice 
We answer, No; because his father was dead ar 
the Scriptures conclusiv ely prove that dead men ¢ 
not talk. Experience proves the same thing. Br 


can it be denied that he heard a voice? And vy 
answer, No; nor will there be any attempt to der 
it. We admit that he heard a voice. We admit th 
Sir Conan Doyle and all of his eminent associat 
who testify to communicating with the dead a 
testifying to what they believe to be the truth at 
that they have heard voices, seen writing and 0 
served tables walk. But instead of this being tl 
work or voices of the spirits of departed men, -v 
answer that the voices and works are those of d 
mons who never were men, and this we will prove | 
the Scriptures; and proving this assertion by t 
Scriptures ought to be sufficient to satisfy eve 
one, in the light of other Scriptures heretofore cite 
that the dead are not conscious and cannot comm 
nicate with the living. \ ¢ 

Lucifer, who afterward became Satan, was 
Ederas the overseer of man. He deceived Moth 
Eve and caused the death sentence to come upon h 
and Adam. In pronouncing this sentence, Jehov 
said, “I will put enmity between thee and the w 
man and between thy seed and her seed. And 
shall bruise thy head and thou shalt bruise his i 
—Genesis 3:15. | 

Satan was deprived of his = octal s as overseer 
man. Adam having lost his dominion, there w 
none in the earth in authority. Horrified at the | 
sults of Lucifer’s wrongful course, the angels 
heaven (sons of God) desired to uplift man a 
God permitted certain ones of them to ‘underta 
the task. (Hebrews 2:5; Genesis 6:1-5.) Th 
angels were granted the power to materialize 
human form and to assume dominion over’ 
affairs of earth. They likewise had power to | 
materialize. Satan determined that he would not 
thwarted in his purpose of opposing Jehovah. ~ 


with a malignant heart, he set about to seduce th 
angels, his former companions in glory, and throt 
them to retain control over man. He injected i: 
the minds of these spirit beings the thought to ti 
wives from amongst the daughters of men, wh 
they did, thereby leaving their own loftier esti 
Thus Satan caused the angels to sin and fall. ‘| 
offspring resulting from this unholy alliance fil 
the earth with violence and God announced | 
determination to destroy all flesh in the earth. — 
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#0 advised Noah and then brought on the deluge. 

Noah and his family, eight in all, not having been 
contaminated by these evil ones, received favor in 
God’s sight and were saved in the ark. which Noah 
had builded at the direction of Jehovah. The great 
flood destroyed all fishly beings save those that 
were in the ark. The angelic beings, however, ex- 
ercising their power to dematerialize, were not de- 
stroyed. What became of them? The Bible an- 
swers that they were restrained of their liberty and 
confined in the darkness of the atmosphere near the 
earth. “God spared not the angels that sinned, but 
cast them down to tartarus [mistranslated hell] 


and delivered them into chains of darkness to be, 


reserved unto judgment.” (2 Peter 2 4.) .. “The 
angels which kept not their first estate, but left their 
own habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting 
chains under darkness unto the judgment of the 
great day.” (Jude 6.) In this condition they. were 
to be restrained until the judgment day, the infer- 
ence being that at the judgment day they would ex- 
ercise greater power than at any time since the 
Jood. At no time: since the flood have they been per- 
nitted to materialize in human form. We here assert 
thatt he judgment of the fallen angels is at hand and 
therefore this explains why they exercise so much 
nore power now than at any other time. .Of this we 
will speak later. Since the time of the deluge they 
aave had power to communicate with the human race 
oly through the instrumentality of willing mediums. 

The Scriptures designate Satan as the prince of 
levils or demons. (Matthew 12:24.) In some man- 
ner Satan has dominated the other demons or devils. 
de is spoken of as “the prince of the power of the 
ir” and “the god of this world.” (Ephesians 2:2; 
’ Corinthians 4:4.) The first lie was the word 
poken by Satan to Mother Eve, “Ye shall not 
urely die”; and ever since he has kept before the 
ninds of humanity the falsehood “There is no 
leath.” The theory that every man has an immortal 
oul finds proof only in Satan’s lie. To sustain his 
alse position Satan has ever kept before man’s mind 
hat the dead are alive, even more so than before 
‘eath. The evil spirits otherwise spoken of as de- 
aons, under the control of Satan, have aided him 
carrying out this great lie. 
icriptures refer to them as “lying spirits.” 


mpersonating the dead is not a new thing. It has 
ersisted since the flood. When God made the Law 
-ovenant with the nation of. Israel, as a safeguard 
gainst these demons He provided in the Law that 
ny one who would consult a medium concerning 
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the dead should be put to death. ae PAS vn 
Leviticus 19:31; 20:6, 27.) An attempt to com- 
municate with hens was declared by Jehovah as an 
abomination in. His sight. “There shall not be 
found among you a witch or a charmer or a con- 
sulter with familiar spirits, or a medium or a necro- 
mancer, for all that do these things are an abomina- 
tion unto the Lord. ”—Deuteronomy 18:10, 12. 

Saul, the first king of Israel, had a seance with 
a medium who pretended to call up Samuel similar 
to what the eminent witnesses above mentioned 
have related in modern times. _ (See 1 Samuel 
28:7-20.) Samuel was a. good prophet. He died. 
Saul, the king of Israel, became evil and God with- 
drew His favor from him. The king then directed 
his servants to find him a witch or spiritualistic me- 
dium with whom to consult. He was directed to 
the witch living in the cave at Endor. Knowing 
that it was his duty to put to death all such me- 
diums, as provided by the Law; and knowing that 
if she recognized him as the king of Israel she would 
not operate for him, he disguised himself and then 
went to the cave to see her. Evidently the demons 
revealed to this medium that the man who stood 
before her was the king of Israel, and horrified, she 
exclaimed, “Why hast thou come to take my life?” 
Saul then admitted to her that he was the king but 
promised to preserve her life if she would obey 
him and call up Samuel, the dead prophet. The 
seance then took place. The demons caused to 
pass before her mind a vision of a man rising from 
the earth and the witch cried out; and being in- 
quired of by Saul as to what she saw, she said she 
beheld an old man rising, wearing a mantle, the de- 
scription being like that of Samuel the prophet. 
Saul fell prone upon the earth and then the medium 
proceeded to tell him that the message from Samuel 
was that on the morrow he should engage in battle 
with the Philistines, that he would be defeated and 
that the king and his sons would be killed. 

Sir Conan Doyle in his testimony states, “Some 
mediums like Eusapia Palladino may be guilty of 
trickery.” The demons played a trick on the witch 
of Endor and on Saul on this occasion and lied to 
both of them. Samuel was dead and therefore could 
not arise. History discloses the fact that the battle 
between Saul and the Philistines did not take place 
the next day but several days afterward and that 
all of his sons were not killed, but that two of them 
survived and lived for years. . 

From the days of the flood until now these evil 
spirits or demons have been unable to communicate 
with any one who was unwilling to submit to their 
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- influence; and this ita ae in the incident 
above recorded, Mr. A was requested to remain 
quiet, not to resist with his will, but be willing to be 
taught: and to concentrate his mind upon the one 
with whom he would like to speak. 

When Jesus was on earth these demons possessed 
human beings, operated through mediums, and Jesus 
cast them out.—See Matthews 9:32, 33; 10:3; 12:22; 
Mark 5:1-20; 9:17-27; Luke 9 :38-42. 

These demons have minds superior to human 
minds and doubtless are perfect in memory. Hav- 
ing existed since the time of the flood, they are 
familiar with the events of earth and, this explains 
why one such could impersonate a human being 
who has been dead a long while. Sir Conan Doyle 
cites the instance of one who named himself Man- 
ton and who is said to have died in 1677 and who 
was Oliver Cromwell’s chaplain. It is an easy mat- 
ter for a demon familiar with the life of Cromwell 
and those living at his time to come forward and 
produce such evidence and thus overreach a mind 
that is willing to be convinced. 

Mr. A above mentioned did not hear the voice of 
his father but he heard the voice of one of these 
demons, who being familiar with his father’s life and 
history was able to produce facts having a tendency 
to convince the son that his father was still living; 
and the son, being ignorant of who these demons 
are, fell a ready victim to the delusion that his father 
yet lives. 

But why, one asks, should such eminent professors 
as Sir Conan Doyle, Sir Oliver Lodge, Prof. Hyslop 
and other great and wise men be overreached by 
these demons. It might seem probable, says such a 
one, that a weak-minded person would be over- 
reached, but it seems rather unreasonable that such 
great men should be mistaken. We answer that the 
greatest,man that has lived is not equal intellectually 
to these spirit beings who are restrained in darkness. 
God foreknew and through His prophets foretold 
that these men, wise in their own conceits and in 
the eyes of others, would advance such argument 
in the times in which we are living, deceiving others 
and being deceived. Long ago He caused His holy 
prophet to record the words which subsequently 
St. Paul quoted: “For it is written [Isaiah 29:14], 
I will destroy the wisdom of the wise and I will 
bring to nothing the understanding of the prudent. 
Where is the wise? Where is the scribe? Where 
is the disputer of this world? Hath not God made 
foolish the wisdom of this world? For after that 
in the wisdom of God the world knew not God.” 
(1 Corinthians 1:19-21.) Does it not really seem 
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foolish to sensible men who believe in the Scriptures 


for these: great wise men to say, “Christianity must 
change or must perish?” In other words, they are 


ac 


} 


stating that the great plan of redemption provided 
by Jehovah must yield to their increased wisdom 


and if it does not so yield then it must perish. 
But, asks another, why should we attempt to deny 


the power to communicate with the dead when we 
get much consolation’ from the fact of talking with 


our dead friends? And if your contention is correct 
that it is the demons communicating, what purpose 


or motive would they have in impersonating people 


who had been dead for some time? 


The answer to these questions is the real kernel 


of the nut, so to speak.. There never, was a crime 


committed except there was a motive back of it. 


The so-called communication of dead people with 


the living is a crime upon humanity because it blinds 


them to God’s great purpose. The real motive is to 
keep the people in ignorance and in darkness con- 


cerning the provision that God has made for the 


salvation and blessing of mankind. 


God said to man, “Ye shall surely die”; and 


Satan said, “Ye shall not surely die.” 


hovah has permitted him to do this for the purpose 


of teaching mankind a great lesson and magnifying 
His own (Jehovah’s) power in due time. The great 


plan of redemption provided by Jehovah will be- 
come operative through Christ and His chosen 
bride. To Abraham Jehovah said, 
shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” This 
was the seed of promise and it is the seed against 


which Satan has warred at all times. St. Paul plainly 
points out that the seed of promise is. the Christ— 


Jesus the head and the faithful members of His body 
who continue to follow Him even unto death and 
participate in the first resurrection. When this 
promise was made to Abraham, Satan sought to 


have Sarah, his wife, debauched that the seed would 


be destroyed. When the promise was passed down 
to David, Satan attempted to have David killed. 
When ‘Jesus came to earth, recognizing that He 


was the promised seed, Satan sought to kill him and 


ultimately succeeded, through his agencies; but God 
raised Him from the dead and exalted Him above 
all others, making Him head over the Church, His 


“body. Satan and the demons have warred against 
the Church and against Christ Jesus all through the 


Age. They have sought to destroy true Christianity 
and now the wise men boldly say, “Christianity, 
must yield to the further deception of Satan or be 
destroyed. How many will be fooled? Jesus said 


Satan lied. 
Satan has ever opposed Jehovah’s purposes and Je- 


“In thy seed 
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al exckot the elect, and if it were possible he would 
deceive the very elect. 

_ Above we quoted the Scripture that there is no 
other name given under heaven whereby we must 
be saved except the name of Christ Jesus. 
imony of| the eminent witness Sir Conan Doyle is to 
the effect that too much stress is laid on the death 
of Christ Jesus. He is a very prominent man and 
1e and the other professors named have a wide in- 
luence over the people and the public press is open 
0 these influential men now to influence the people; 
ind thus Satan is blinding these great men and is 
dlinding those who yield to them, including a large 
1umber of clergymen, just as the Apostle said it 
would be (2 Corinthians 4:3, 4). If the people can 
e thoroughly convinced that their dead friends are 
live and not dead, then they will believe that man 
lid not fall; that there was no necessity for a re- 
leemer; that Jesus Christ did not die to save them; 
hat there is no resurrection of the dead; and thus 
satan and the demons would succeed in destroying 
he faith of the people in God’s great plan of re- 
lemption. It is easy, therefore, to be seen that one 
f the greatest menaces to the human race to- -day, 
he strongest delusion, and that which threatens to 
iestroy the very foundation of faith in God’s Word 
nd plan, is the deception held before the people 
hat the living can communicate with the dead. 


From the Scriptures above cited (2 Peter 2 74; 
Rae 6) we have seen that these demons were to be 
estrained i in darkness until the judgment day. The 
lear inference to be drawn from this is that when 
ae judgment day is reached they would be able to. 
xercise greater power than ever before because 
1ey would be in a measure at least released from 
leir restraint. Other Scriptures clearly and conclu- 
ively prove that we are in the time of the judgment 
pon the nations and upon Christendom, and that 
is is also the time of the judgment of the evil 
dirits, the demons. 
‘rar which has just ended was used as a means of 
iducing more people to turn to spiritism. The 
teat war was foretold by the Lord Jesus as the 
me when “nation shall rise against nation and. 
ingdom against kingdom,” and that this would be 
ae of the evidences of the end of the old order of 
lings just preceding the inauguration of the new 
tder, which is the Golden Age. The Great Master 
ated that a further evidence of that time would-be 
tat this war would be followed by general social 
sturbance, revolutions and like trouble throughout 
e earth; and we now see that in progress. Asan 

itional evidence that we are at the end of the old 


The tes- 


This explains why the great 


bi 
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order and the time for the beginning of the new, 
which will bring in the Golden Age, Jesus said, “But 
as the days of Noah were, so shall also the coming 
of the Son of man be” (Matthew 24:37). It will be 
remembered, referring to the Scriptural account of 
Noah’s day, that the demons then had overreached 
and debauched practically all of the human race and 
the people were indifferent to the preachings of 
Noah and they were going about pursuing that 
which would gratify their desires. They had dis- 
regarded God and His Word and we see exactly the 
same thing now prevailing; and it is being brought 
about chiefly through the ministration of the demons 
who did it in Noah’s day. We warn the people, 
therefore, to be not deceived by the testimony of 
wise men, but to turn their attention to a careful 
and faithful study of the Bible, which only contains 
the pure doctrine with reference to God’s provision 
for the salvation and blessing of mankind. 

The above Scriptural proof adduced, therefore, 
conclusively shows that the dead are dead and are 
not conscious; that the living cannot communicate 
with the dead; and the testimony of the eminent 
wise men is fully and conclusively explained by the 
Scriptures, which show that in the time in which 
we are now living the demons would exercise 
greater power, deceiving the minds of many, induc- 
ing them to believe that their dead friends are alive 
and by thus pretending fraudulently to bring them 
a measure of comfort are in fact deceiving them and 
driving them away from God’s great arrangement 
for their own salvation. 

The result of this delusion will be in a short time still 
greater confusion, in fulfillment of Jesus’ prophecy, 
“For then shall be great tribulation, such as was 
not since the beginning of the world to this time; 
no, nor ever shall be.’”—Matthew 24:21. 

This time of great stress, however, will be fol- 
lowed by the reign of Christ, introducing the Golden 
Age, during which all blindness of mind and con- 
fusion will be removed and during which time the 
knowledge of the Lord shall fill the whole earth as 
the waters fill the deep, and every one will be 
brought to a knowledge of the Truth and in that 
time all the dead shall be awakened out of death and 
being brought to an accurate knowledge of the 
Truth (1 Timothy 2 :3-6), will learn that Jesus Christ 
gave His life a ransom for all and that in due time 
the testimony will be given to all, and all will under- 
stand. And those who do understand and obey the 
Lord will be blessed by being lifted up to perfection 
of body and mind and united with their friends to 
enjoy everlastingly peace, prosperity and happiness. 
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ZIONISM 


Its Origin Its Import 
What It Will Accomplish 


A series of articles on this great question will 
appear in early issues of this Magazine. Subscribe ~ 
sow and get the benefit of the entire series, 
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CURRENT EVENTS—THEIR MEANING 


CUSTOM has long obtained throughout Great 
\ Britain of celebrating the first week of August 
‘bank holidays.” In the summer of 1914 the Trish 
stion was engaging the attention of England and 
sing much concern. At the same time there was a 
at deal of agitation among the laboring elements, 
it was generally understood throughout Great 
tain that the beginning of the bank holidays that 
r (August 1st) would mark the beginning of a 
at strike, which would not only tie up commerce but 
uld stop every wheel in the United Kingdom— 
very thing that has just come to pass. Neces- 
ily the tension was high in Great Britain at that 
ie and every one was in an attitude of expectancy. 
t just before the time for calling the strike, the 
at international war began. The labor agitation 
sed and the labor elements joined hands with 
. other elements of the social order of Great 
‘tain and went out to fight Great Britain’s 
mies. . 
But the war did not serve to permanently appease 
. wrath of the discontented of the labor and radical 
ments. Shortly after the war these elements in the 
jal order began an agitation, and for the past few 
eks Great Britain has been in the throes of not only 
listurbed labor and financial condition, but what the 
blic press terms a bloodless revolution. A metro- 
litan paper recently said: 


‘Great Britain’s bloodless revolution is gaining fast and the © 


rds and Commons in daily session are progressing with 
yposals designed to equalize opportunities in every phase of 


2. 
‘The coal nationalization plan is gaining adherence in high 


ices, despite the vigorous and virile attacks by the pluto- 


tic holders and agents of coal tracts. It is contended by 
yernment’s witnesses and experts that the titles to these 
are invalid and have been unjustly and illegally held for 


ies. : 

e government is having its hands full with the unemploy- 
question, and cool heads alone will avert a clash. Ameri- 
may have a better idea of conditions when they learn 
hereas in the United States, according to Mr. Gompers, 


an fifteen per cent. of, wage earners are organized, in 


the British Isles less than fifteen per cent. are not. “In. other 
words, labor is making tremendous efforts to gain entire con- 
trol of the government. Lloyd George has been driven to 
radical extremes to conciliate labor.” 


We frequently hear the expression, “History repeats 
itself.” We are forcibly reminded of the parallelism 
between conditions prevailing in Great Britain and 
those which once prevailed in Palestine. For centuries 
Jehovah dealt with the Jewish people, and Jerusalem 
was the ecclesiastical center of the world. English 
scholars have Jong contended that England occupies a 
position relative to the world similar to that occupied 
by Jerusalem in the closing years of the national his- 
tory of Israel. The Prophet Jeremiah, who was spe- 
cially sent to Israel between the years 646 and 606 B. C., 
describes the enemies of Jerusalem as “the people from 


the north country,” a rash, radical element. This radical 


element from the north had come down and laid siege 
to Jerusalem. When word was brought that the armies 
of Egypt were marching toward Jerusalem, these peo- 
ples of the north, otherwise known as the Chaldeans, 
withdrew from the siege of Jerusalem to war against 
the armies of Egypt, and having defeated them, re- 
turned and again laid siege to Jerusalem with the well 
known result recorded both in sacred and profane his- 
tory. 

The peoples from the north described by the Prophet 
very fitly picture or represent the labor and radical ele- 
ments of Great Britain that laid siege to the govern- 
ment of England in 1914; and hearing of the oncoming 
of the Germans they withdrew and fought the enemy 
until their defeat, only to return and renew their siege 
against the government of Great Britain. 

In this connection we are reminded that according to 
Bible chronology the old social order of things reached 
an end with 1914. In other words, there the period 
granted to the Gentiles as a lease of undisturbed ruler- 
ship of the earth ended. When Jesus was asked what 
would be some of the evidences of the end of the world 
(the old order) and the beginning of the new, he an- 
swered, “Nation shall rise against nation and kingdom 
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against kingdom,” and this shall be followed by famine, 
pestilence and revolution. All of this trouble, he set 
forth, would immediately precede the inauguration of 
his reign of righteousness, which would bring in the 
Golden Age. It is a matter of history that the inter- 
national war began exactly on time, 1914; and that this 
war has been followed by the great pestilence of in- 
fluenza, which claimed more victims by far than fell in 
the war; and also by revolutions and general food 
shortage, which might be described as a famine. These 
evidences indicate that the Golden Age is at hand. 
Every sane person who believes in the existence of 
Jehovah as the all-wise Creator must know that all the 
events which are transpiring in the world are occurring 
in harmony with his foreknowledge. The Bible re- 
cords, “Known unto God are all his ways from the 
beginning” (Acts 15:18). Jehovah, then, must have 
foreknown the conditions prevailing in the world, in- 
cluding all the strikes, labor troubles, revolutions, etc. 
We have but to refer to the Scriptures to know that 
he foreknew such. His prophet was directed to record 
these words: “For, behold, the day cometh, that shall 


burn as an oven; and all the ‘proud, yea, and all that | 


do wickedly, shall be stubble; and the day that cometh 
shall burn them up, saith the Lord of hosts, that it shall 
leave them neither root nor branch” (Malachi 4:1). 
Fire is used in the Scriptures as a symbol of destruc- 
tion and fitly represents the destruction of the old and 
unrighteous order to make preparation for the new in- 
coming better order of things. 

The public press fully recognizes the disintegration 
of the present order; that the fire is burning away the 
old structure, but the reason for it has seemingly been 
entirely overlooked. The Los Angeles Times recently 
said: 


“One-half of the world is ablaze, the other half smoldering. 
The half capable of saving the property already on fire is just 
now over-occupied checking the spread of the conflagration 
to its own home buildings. A sauve qui peut spirit is at 
present the dominant incentive to most human action. 

“For humanity is only just emerging, somewhat fearfully, 
somewhat recklessly, from the shadow of a great crime. The 
dawn of peace is obscured in the cloud-rack that follows the 
wake of the war tempest. 

“For the time being the tendency of social forces is toward 
discord and disintegration. Almost every newspaper dispatch, 
foreign and domestic, affords evidence of this dangerous 
trend. England, France, Germany Redivivus, the three 
balance-wheels of Europe, are running out of true. 

“Our people at home are fretting under new laws and new 
obligations; restless and irritated, they are turning away from 
the wisdom of the ages. These psychological causes are mani- 
fest in violent disturbances. The whole world is mutinous. 

“In such sporadic outbreaks as the Winnipeg revolt, the 
Chicago riots, the promiscuous bomb-throwing at leading 


citizens in the United States, the Saturnatee of the dreg 
the human race in unpoliced Liverpool, the general st} 


situation that threatens to paralyze England, we see the | 


nomic peril that springs from this general world-spirit of 
rest, dissatisfaction and dislikes for all former restraints. 
the cost of living goes up the price of human life goes do 
The same spirit permeates not only popular tastes, but s 
popular decencies and morals. 


“The horrors of the vilest war ever inflicted on autte 
humanity have tried the world’s soul to the limit of en 
ance. The reaction has been violent. Human nature is p: 
ing through a spasm of protest. Hence, riots and extra 
gance and immodesty and jazz music and shimmie dances 
a seething wash of unrest. 


“Is humanity going on the rocks? It seems to hes 
margin of safety at times appears to be cut down to a re 
lessly fine line. The ship is passing through stormy se 
steering closer than caution warrants to the reefs. And m 
contents in the fo’c’sle are trying to unsteady the hand of 
pilot.” ~ 


Of course the writer of the above does not use “fit 
in a literal sense, but uses it symbolically to represi 
the destructive elements of society, one warring agait 
the other; and this fire that is destroying the prese 
devianinans order has come because individual a 
national selfishness has gone to seed, and the time 
God’s judgment is upon all such and the fire of | 
jealousy is burning away all the dross, preparatory { 
a better order. He foretold this long ago, sayir 
“Therefore wait ye upon me, saith the Lord, until t 
day that I rise up to the prey: for my determination 
to gather the nations, that I may assemble the kin 
doms, to pour upon them mine indignation, even all r 
fierce anger; for all the earth shall be devoured wi 
the fire of my jealousy” (Zephaniah 3:8). In he 
mony with the foreknowledge of Jehovah thus 1 
corded, the secular press of the world is recording t 
happening of the events. While passing through tl 
fiery time it is not enjoyable to any one, but the o 
who really appreciates what it means and what sh: 
follow after will take courage and rejoice. It real 
means the passing away of a system of selfishness at 
unrighteousness to be followed by a time of blessin 

The Lord’s prophet, after using the above langua: 
applicable to the present time of burning, then say 
“For then [after this fiery time of distress and troub 
ends] will I turn to the people a pure message [a me 
sage that they can all understand and appreciate], th 
they may all call upon the name of the Lord, to ser 
him with one consent.” There is real comfort in 
thought that all of these troubles will but prepar 
world to realize the blessings that God has in stor 
them. All these experiences are part of the Di 
method of instructing mankind that the only fea 
way of correcting the difficulties existing is by 


* 
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rough the agency of Messiah’s kingdom, the inaugu- 
tion of the Golden Age. Before these blessings long 
(ped for and promised can begin, the present imper- 
{ct and unrighteous systems must end. 

‘Part of the people for centuries have been in an ex- 
ted position, while the greater number of them have 
en far below them. The exalted ones, then, would 
. represented by the hills or high *places, while the 
i Meys would picture those of the lower walks of life. 
pa looking to that blessed time of the Golden Age, the 
Jophet of the Lord says, “Every valley [low place, 
'w people] shall be exalted, and every mountain and 
ut [high people] shall be made low; and the crooked 
anrighteous, profiteers, etc.] shall be made straight 
ad the rough places [the courses difficult to under- 
and or pass over] shall be made plain.” This does 
bt mean that the poor will ultimately dominate the 
ch, nor the rich be brought down to a low condition ; 
at it does mean a general leveling process in which 
very one will have a fair opportunity for life, liberty 
d happiness under the righteous reign of the Mes- 
lah. It is, therefore, profitable for the people to ap- 
reciate the real meaning of this present disturbed 
ndition and to prepare themselves to receive the 
lessings that must follow. 

_Among the present or old order of things there are 
arious elements; namely, the rich and the poor ele- 
aents, the high and the low elements, the radical and 
onservative elements. The public press daily records 
he heated expression of these elements one toward an- 
ther. The strike of the laborers is a protest against 
he capitalists. They give utterance to heated words 

d it is not uncommon to speak of affairs between 
hese elements as growing “hot.” This trouble is not 
sonfined to one part of the world, but is everywhere, 
n practically every nation. We append some appro- 
sriate excerpts from the daily press as evidence of 
he fervent heat that is prevailing among these 
yarious elements. The Philadelphia Public Ledger 
says: 


“What have the people of Italy been rioting about? High © 


srices. To read the recent cablegrams from that. land -of 
long history and magic beauty one would have expected the 
rioting to be over Fiume or the Adriatic Islands: or the 
exclusion of Italy from the French alliance. But the source 
of the trouble was more commonplace and unsentimental. It 


was simply that the grocer charged too i ai for ‘eats’ and ~ 


the tailor for clothes. 

“Europe is thinking of its stomach and its hacks not its 
political rights or its national boundaries. 

“And Europe has no, monopoly on this line of ean The 
plain people of America are more interested to-day in the 
steadily: mounting prices of most of the necessities of life 
and the constant warnings that things will be worse before 
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they are better than they are about ‘Article X’ or the true 
story of Shantung or the status of the Monroe Doctrine in 
relation to the League covenant. This is not selfishness or in- 
sularity, but the same mental process which causes a cinder 
in a man’s eye to engross more of his attention than does a 
new moon discovered in the neighborhood of Jupiter.” 


The London Daily Herald records conditions of un- 
rest existing in France in the following paragraph: 


“The reactionary papers like the Action Francaise and the 
Democratique Nouvelle are, of course, in a condition of hys- 
teria, crying that it is all a Bolshevik polt, a German plot, a 
plot to ruin victorious France. Leon Daudet, in the Action 
Francaise, says he cannot express his disgust and horror. In 
point of fact, the movement is not organized at all. But this 
makes it perhaps only the more significant, for it is a spon- 
taneous manifestation of the deep discontent among the whole 
mass of the workers. 

“The main immediate cause is of course ‘la vie chere, the 
high cost of living, which people in England cannot possibly 
appreciate. But apart from that there is a general sense of 
disillusionment and disappointment. Victory has turned into 
dust and ashes, and the workers of France are realizing that 
for them four years’ struggle has brought nothing.” 


From Paris comes the word that the following trades 
are (or were at the time of the correspondence) on 
strike: metal workers, tailors, milliners, bootmakers, 
mechanical modellers, saw-mill workers, printers, plum- 
bers, butchers, carpenters, glove makers, builders, 
newspaper employees, subway men, transport workers, 
bronze workers, taxi drivers, electrical workers at 
Bourget Company, employees of Maison Brassert, Mai- 
son Breguet, Maison Dufagel, and aeroplane workers 
at Courtevoie. In France outside of Paris builders are 
on strike at Valenciennes, timber workers at Sainte- 
Tulle, tramway workers at Caen, gas workers at Ne- 
vers, metal workers at Grenoble, electrical workers in 
Lorraine, miners in Pas-de-Calais. 

As further proof of the spirit of discontent and the 
heat prevailing among the elements, we quote from the 
Portland Oregon Journal: 


“When has there been such a tumult? 

“A hundred thousand strikers’in the building trades in 
Chicago! 

“A hundred and fifty thousand railroad shopmen on strike 
in America! 
“A Los Angeles lawyer’s house dynamited and burned be- 
“cause he assisted in prosecuting radicals! 

“Whites and colored in near civil war in Chicago! 

“Strikes in full swing or incubating in many American 
cities; labor unrest all over the world! 

“A night of riot in Liverpool described by a newspaper as 
‘the most distressing night ever passed in a civilized city’! 

“Strikes of policemen, street car workers, railway opera- 
tives and mine workers in various parts of England! 

“Whete are we headed for?” 


The San Francisco Call and Post, referring to simi- 
lar conditions prevailing in different parts of the earth, 
speaks of it as “a general breakdown of civilized. re- 
straints throughout a large part of Central and Eastern 
Europe. ... The devil is let loose in the world and the 
hearts of men are full of cruelty.” We quote: 


“Often of late the atrocities with which the world: still 
echoes seem less like the crimes of individual men than an 
obscene disease which has seized upon humanity. The course 
of this disease may even be mapped out. 
this generation is concerned, in Armenia, where the Turks 
killed the Christians without provoking the so-called Chris- 
tian nations to anything more than mild protests. It spread 
to the Balkans, where the second Balkan war was preceded 
and accompanied by the most appalling massacres. The 
official report wpon these massacres, in which no one’s hands 
were clean, was a sensation early in 1914. 

“With the outbreak of the war between Servia and Austria 
the disease blazed up with renewed fury, and when the little 
war became a great one the germs were carried into France 
and Belgium on the one side and into Russia on the other. 
The Germans and Russians committed atrocities upon each 
other in the east, and in Poland both sides persecuted the 
Jews. 

“The Bolshevist revolution introduced a new. element of 
hatred—envy and desire for revenge on the one hand, fear on 
the other. The number of killings by the Bolsheviki has 
been exaggerated, but though it is claimed Lenine has not 
killed wantonly, it is admitted he spared no life that stood in 
the way of his success. On the outskirts of the revolution 
wavered a barbaric fringe, the offspring of poverty and op- 
pression, who killed like beasts and were in turn killed, even 
by the revolutionists. 

“The enemies of the revolution were from the first as 
bloodthirsty as the worst of the terrorists. In Finland, Man- 
nerheim is reported to have killed about nine, thousand. 


Kolchak is known to hold down his ‘liberated’ districts with a 


a bloody hand and has executed hundreds, including several 


members of the Constituent Assembly who took refuge with ° 


him from the Bolsheviki; the Japanese hold large parts of 
Siberia under a reign of terror, and Petlura’s forces are 
charged with the almost incredible crime of killing or in- 
stigating the killing of 84,000 Jews in the Ukraine. 


“Spontaneous as well as organized cruelty has been ram-’ 


pant everywhere. The forces of order and of disorder are 
almost equally savage. 
eral breakdown of civilized restraints throughout a large part 
of central and eastern Europe. It is‘just such a breakdown, 


apparently, as preceded the destruction of the old Roman 


civilization fifteen hundred years ago. The devil is let loose 
in the world, the hearts of men are full of cruelty. Such a 
degeneration can drag great masses of men down toward 
the beast just as it can individuals. Conceivably the whole 
world may be attacked by it. 
America is safe. 
over us. 

“There is no antidote except a clinging to a few old stand- 
ards which have proven good.. We can not tell what of our 
institutions will survive, or if any will survive unimpaired, 
but we can be sure that the more tolerant we are, the more 
kindly, the more willing to study the other man’s point of 


It began, so far as 


What is going on seems to be a gen- 


Neither western Europe nor. 
We do not know what tempests may sweep . 


view, the more chance we shall have of holding on to wh 
we most value in civilization. This is no time for the culti* 
vation of hate. It is no time to denounce or vilify even the! 
worst and weakest of mankind. 


Capitalists have become convinced that the more they, 
yield to the demands of the labor and radical elements,| 
the more will be’demanded of them, and there is aj 
growing antagonism between the two elements, tei 
is a threat to withdraw capital from public and private) 
enterprises, which, of course, would depress elie 
and financial interests to the detriment of all. With 
both capital and labor idle, the two elements would dis-) 
integrate or melt:. With a constant warfare asda 
the two the result would be the same. hin 

Recently a bill was introduced in Congress that is! 
known as the Plumb plan for the control and oer 
of the railroads. Its chief provisions are these: 

1. Purchase by the Government of all the. railroad’ 
systems on valuations determined finally by the courts 

2. Operation by a directorate of fifteen, five to be’ 
chosen by the President to represent the public, five to} 
be elected by the operating officials and five iets va 
classified employees. 

3. Equal division of surplus, wiles paying fixed 
charges and operating costs between the public and the 
employees. ‘ . 

4. Automatic reduction of rates when the em- | 
ployes’ share of the surplus is more than five gc cent. 
of the gross operating revenue. : 

5. Regional operation of the lines as a sunified's sys- - 
tem. : 
6.. Building of extensions at expense ine the. com- 
munities benefited, in proportion to the benefit. | 

7. Payment for the roads made through Govern- | 
ment bonds bearing four per cent. interest. 

It is claimed there are six million members of oem, 
organizations advocating this bill. The New York. 
World commenting upon the bill says: “The difference : 
between the Wall Street looting system and the 
Brotherhood looting system is that Wall Street pro- 
vides the original investment for its operations, while 
the Brotherhoods Silage that the United States must 
furnish the money.” 

_A labor paper, speaking for the labor element on the 
same subject, says: “The American labor unions and 
the national farmers are not going to permit the return’ 
of the railroads to private hands. The robbery of the 
people by the alleged owners of the railroads has been 
stopped, and the bandits are not going to be restored 
to their plunder by any means. Let every one take 
notice. The unions are out for national’ ownership of 
both the railroads and the coal mines. Congress will : 
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find out that any attempt to return the peal will pre- 
cipitate a great conflict which will be won by the 
unions.” 

Another paper, the mouthpiece of another branch of 
the radical element, says: “Nothing less than the 
foundations of private ownership of every public in- 
‘dustry aré menaced by the Plumb plan bill now in the 
lists against the old system of railroad control, which 
has run its course and amply proved its inefficiency and 
worthlessness.” Continuing, this writer points out that 
“the working class” has in its favor “the menacing un- 
rest due to the soaring cost of living, the ability of the 
workers to counterbalance capitalist control of Con- 
gress by the general strike if aggression should force 
the use of this weapon, and the plain fact that the 
Plumb plan is the only workable way out of the rail- 
road impassé, something which no amount of slander 
regarding it can disprove.” 

Another great daily, speaking for the financial side 
of the question and which shows how the two elements 
are incréasing in fervent heat one toward the other, 
says: 

“Financial men do not mince words; they state pointedly 
they will back employers to the limit; will permit every im- 
portant industry in Chicago and in the Middle West territory 
to be strike-stricken rather than submit to an unreasonable 
wage or unjust conditions. If it must come to a drastic issue 
between employer and employee, well and good; they, the 
representatives of capital declare, will not evade the contest; 


let the thing be settled now and definitely; they are ready to 
meet atid combat it to a final conclusion, is the assertion.” 


There is an ecclesiastical element which is described 
in the Scriptures by the symbolic term “heavens,” and 
it is well known to all that this element is melting and 
disintegrating. The Rev. Dr. Graham is reported re- 
cently to have said: 


“World-rocking social upheavals, threatening to destroy all 
religion, are due to come in the next few years. America, in 
the meantime, is in peril of becoming drunk with a sense of 
its power and of being destroyed, therefore, as have other 
nations in the past.” 


The Rev. Dr. J. R. Stratton of New York City is 
reported by the New York American as saying: 


“We see churches inviting opera ‘stars’ to sing at their 
services and securing ‘movie artists’ in the frantic effort to 
attract the crowd, and very recently we had the announce- 
ment in our papers of one pastor who introduced the jazz 
band into his services. 

“I believe, my friends, that these new church methods are 
a shameless surrender to the worst tendencies of the times. 

“And the next stage—what shall it be? More pronounced 
vaudeville features? Tight-rope walking across the heads 
of the congregation from the gallery to the choir loft? Con- 
secrated clog dancing-and the ‘religious ballet,’ between the 
- preacher’s ‘stunts’? Are we to have this?” + 


” 


The condition recorded by the public press as above 
quoted is not one that has come suddenly upon the 
world but has crept in gradually as a thief in the night. 
It is impossible to read this record of present-day 
events without having in mind the prophetic words 
recorded nineteen centuries ago by the inspired apostle 
and prophet of the Lord who said: “But the day of 
the Lord will come as a thief in the night; in the which 
the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also 
and the works that are therein shall be burned up. . 
Looking for and hasting unto the coming of the day 
of God, wherein the heavens being on fire shall be dis- 
solved, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat.” 
—2 Peter 3:10-12. 


It should be remembered that St. Peter was a 


aha as well as an apostle; that he, as other prophets, 


asa mouthpiece of God, to expound or give utterance 
phe a ede things that would come to pass. As were 
other of God’s prophets, he was moved to write of 
things which, not being due in his time or day and 
therefore not appreciated then, are now due to be ful- 
filled and can be appreciated by those who observe the 
events transpiring in the light of the testimony 
recorded in Holy Writ. 

Throughout the Scriptures “earth” when used sym- 
bolically, represents society, or the prevailing social or- 
der. “Heavens” used in the symbolical sense means 
powers of spiritual control or ecclesiastical elements 
prevailing at a stated time. “Fire” used in a figurative 
sense, as in the Scriptures quoted above, represents or 
pictures destruction. With prophetic vision, this 
apostle, looking to the end of the age, the time through 
which the world is now passing, refers to the period as 
“the day of the Lord” and states that it will come upon 
the world “as a thief in the night,” that is to say, un- 
observed except by those who are watching; and dur- 
ing that time the heavens (meaning the present powers 
of spiritual control) shall pass away with a great, hiss- 
ing, troublesome noise. And so we see the present 
ecclesiastical elements mixing up with the worldly ele- 
ments and disregarding the teachings of Jesus and the 
apostles and melting away or disintegrating. Continu- 
ing, the apostle says: “And the elements [clearly 
meaning the rich and poor elements, the financial and 
labor elements, the radical and conservative elements, 
etc.] shall melt with fervent heat ;” that is to say, they 
will become so hot one toward another that the result 
will be a withdrawal of capital and a suspension of 
labor through strikes, baits the elements to melt or 
disintegrate, 
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It would be distressing indeed if the present order 


should pass into a chaotic condition, and there would -- 


be no basis for our hope of a better condition to come. 
But the Lord, through his prophetic Witness, the 
Bible, records a sure basis for our hope of a better con- 
dition to follow immediately after the present disturbed 
conditions. St. Peter further says: “Nevertheless we, 
according to his promise, look for new heavens and a 
new carth, wherein dwelleth righteousness” (2 Peter 
3:13). Those here referred to as. “we’’ of necessity 
must be the class to which St. Peter himself belonged ; 
‘and since he was a fully consecrated Christian, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of his Master, Christ Jesus, he must 
‘have meant all who come into this covenant relation- 
ship with God through Jesus Christ and who strive to 
be obedient to the Lord’s arrangement, who have full 
‘faith and confidence in the promises. of God and who 
look for, as well as hope and pray for, the coming of 
Messiah’s kingdom—that class who have learned to sin- 
cerely pray as Jesus taught them to pray: “Thy king- 
dom Ae thy will be dene on earth as it is done in 
heaven.” Looking for these things, they confidently 
expect them, and thev base their expectancy or hope 
upon the sure Word of prophecy. 

The Aposile Paul tells us that the god of the present 
world is Satan (2 Corinthians 4:4), who rules tn the 
hearts of the children of disobedience, and that he has 
blinded the minds of the people to God’s real purpose 
The old order of things is the outgrowth of the Bese 
efforts of selfish man; and it is clearly demonstrated 
that where selfishness prevails and the order of society 
is directed by selfish agents the best results cannot be 
attained for the people in general. ‘The “promise” 
mentioned by the Apostle in the above quotation evi- 
dently means the great promise which God made to 
Abraham, assuring him that “in thy secd shall all the 
families of the earth be blessed.” St. Paul clearly de- 
fines what is meant by this seéd, saying, “Now to 
Abraham and his seed were the promises made. He 
saith not, And to seeds, as of many; but as of one, And 
to thy seed, which 1s Christ” (Galatians 3:16). ‘The 
term Christ means Messiah. For centuries the Jewish 
people have been looking for the Messiah. The 
Apostle then describes who shall constitute this Mes- 
siah—the Christ, the seed.of Abraham—saying, “As 
many of you as have been baptized into Christ have 
put on Christ. And if: ye be Christ’s, then are ye 


Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to the promise.” 


This class, then, relying upon the Scriptural assur- 
ances, have confidentiy looked for the time coming 
when Messiah would constitute the new, invisible rul- 
ing power—the “new heavens;” and by the establish- 
mient of his rule in the earth through his perfect human 
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agencies would institute the “new earth,” otherwise | 
described as the Lord’s Kingdom, which would fully 
establish and bring in the Golden Age. In that age 
righteousness will prevail and blessing will be admin- 
istered unto all the people who yield themselves in 
obedience to the righteous government. a 

St. Paul referred to the suffering of humanity, the 
distress amongst the people, and the coming blessings 
when he said, “The whole ‘creation groaneth. and 


‘travaileth in pain together until now, waiting for the 


manifestati ion of the scns of God” (Romans 8:19, 22). 
The word travail here used has application to the spas- 
modic pains of a woman in child birth and pictures the 
incoming of the new order. Truly the human race 
everywhere is groaning and travailing now in a condi- 
tion of pain. It is longing for deliverance and a better 
time, but knows not. how it is coming. The apostle 
says met are waiting for “the manifestation of the 
sons of God;” that is to say, for the kingdom of Mes- 
siah, the inauguration of the Golden Age. All this un-— 
rest and confusion, therefore, is but a sign, evidence 
or proof, to the thoughtful and reverent person that 
we are approaching the day of general blessings. 

An unanswerable argument proving that this, is 
God’s due time for the introduction of the new order 
of things is that he is lifting the vail of ignorance and 
gradually letting in the light of intelligence and inven- 
tion upon mankind, exactly as his prophets foretold. 
(See Daniel 12:1, 4.) Great enlightenment has. come 
gradually to the people. Hed knowledge come sooner 
the trouble would have come sooner; and though so-— 
ciety might nav, Ceoneeeee itself after the storm, it 
would not have been “a new earth ee arrange- 
ment], wherein diveileth righteousnes §,- Dut a mews, 
carth or arrangement in which sin and vice Ww ould have 
abounded much more than before. 

It is the privilege and duty of the Christian at this 
important hour in the world’s history to a aid and com- 
fort his fellow men. The Christian cannot engage in 
the strife that breeds more discontent. Rather 
should he strive to point the world to the sure Word 
of prophecy. now in course of fulfilment. and to the 
sure’ promises that a better day is coming. The 
poor world groans, not only under its real, but also 


‘under its fancied ‘ills, and especially under the dis- 


content, selfishness, pride and ambition which fret 
and w orry men because they. cannot. fully satis fy 
themselves or be’ satisfied. The Christian. can see | 
both ‘sides of the question, and it is his privilege 
and duty to counsel those willing to hear to be cou 
tent, avoid strife and patiently wait until God’s due 
time and way for bringing in the blessings so long 


promised to mankind, ont pitied 


© 
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7E CHALLENGE TO STEEL | 

HE little David of the newly-organized-into- 

‘union employes of the steel industry in his 
allenge to the steel Goliath makes demands that are 
eresting and typical of the wants of workers affi- 
ted with the trades unions. Whether the reason- 
leness of the unionmen’s position can find its way 
o the reactionary philosophy which Goliath has as- 
med since Andrew Carnegie’s Homestead battle re- 
ins-to be seen, for the unionized employes are said 
be few and the employers belittle their efforts. 
n the long-ago the relationship between employer 
employe used to be that of a relativ ely well-to- 
friend to his working friend who was good at car- 
tering, or something else. As an employer hired 
re men he knew each man less, and finally he 


a cost record. The human element gradually van- 
ed, and employers cultivated political economists to 
nk out- justifying reasons for the tnsentimental 
atment of workers. The economists devised the 
ory that labor, that resultant of human effort and 
otion often unto death, was a- “commodity” to be 
ded in like hides or copper. This is the accepted 
nomic theory, and the workers in compact groups 
ve adopted it to force from employers the price for 
ir “commodity” that will enable the worker to have 
ood home. for wife and children, with plenty to 
and wear, and enough education besides so that 
coming generation may get out of the evil condi- 
ns forced upon labor and excused by. the “com- 
: dity” See So labor demands the right to turn 
big bargain the labor of all the_ workers, in- 
lad of continuing to give the employers the right to 
rce undesired prices for labor upon the men. indi- 
dually. Employers do not like this ‘ ‘collective bar- 
ining” for it does away with some of the profits they 
ve secured on under-paid work, but it stabilizes 
sor prices, and all hands know what to figure on as 
ng as the uniform price scale is in force. ! 

No one likes the man that compels a another to do 
mething he objects to doing, particularly if it cuts 
wn one’s personal purchasing ability. So the,em- 
ie does not like to keep in his employ .workers 
t strive to force the PInpley ets) to pay.a HYAGE agree- 
le to the workers for their. “commodity.” Such 
2 are marked ih future reference, and at a con- 


* 


longer hours a man worked the greater his ag 


ws the worker not at all, save as a producing unit. 


ladies and gentlemen. 


diminution in production. 


employer’s theory against him and to sell him in 


LABOR and ECONOMICS | 


venient moment are quietly dropped from the pay roll. 
The steel trades union seeks to have such men rein- 
stated, so that the workers may be represented by men 
of adequate ability to cope in bargaining with the em- 
ployers ;.and they ask that such representatives of la- 
bor as may have been discharged be paid for the time 
lost from work since their discharge. 

In the dawn of the industrial age, when water wheel 
and steam engine was first hitched up to a string of 
machines, employers hired men on the theory that the 
gregate 
production. Men, women and even little children 
were worked such long hours that they seldom saw 
the sunlight outside of factory walls; for seven days 
a week was none too much for “Christian” employers 
to exact of workers who were poor and couldn’t wear 
good clothes and who sometimes swore or lost their 
tempers, to the scandalization of refined and “noble” 
But by hard battles and the 
assistance of philanthropic friends-of-humanity in 
high places, the fourteen and sixteen-hour days were 
cut to twelve, then to ten, to nine and to eight, and 
there is considerable un nbiased opinion among effi- 
ciency men that the hours might drop to six without 
: So the steel workers ask 
for a universal eight-hour day throughout the industry. 

The galley slave chained to the immense oar of an 
ancient ship, used.to work day in and day out till he 
dropped down sick .at his. post. and. was neatly dis- 
patched and fed to the sharks of the deep. In pagan 
countries.men drag themselves to work in-a hopeless 
every-day grind. In a revolutionary France, insanely 
doing away ,with everything savoring of a dreadful 
past, they had one day without work.in ten. In Amer- 
ica we have what is. scientifically conceded to be the 
most efficient arrangement, viz., one resting day to six 
working days. But in our steel industry thousands 
work every day without respite, for what can one man 
do against Goliath, even. though conscience and a 
weary body demand the needed ration of rest to 
work? So labor asks the steel chiefs for “one day’s 
Test in seven.” 

It.. seems: inconceivable that in a day when stores 
close evenings at five and. Wednesday afternoons, and 
women: workers are not permitted to work more than 
so many. hours a week, that there should be straight 
twenty-four hour shifts of work anywhere in Amer- 
ica. Yet there are shifts in the steel industry when 
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the worker goes on say at five, and afternoon fol- 
lows morning, and evening to midnight succeeds the 
day, and then the wee small hours run on to another 
five A. M. before the worker rests from his labor. 
Men work like this not because they want to but be- 
cause an impersonal industry forces them to do so 
or stuffer a dismissal which may keep them from get- 
ting work anywhere in the country such as they are 
fitted for. Labor is eager to work, but it wants to 
work like a human being, and so it asks Goliath for 
the abolition of the twenty-four hour shift. 

A man’s wage in the ultimate consists not of money 
but of the things obtainable through the day’s labor. 
If anything happens, designedly by the employer, or 
otherwise, whereby he gets less for his money, he 
suffers an actual cut in wages. Rising prices are an- 
other name for diminishing wages. If the wage be- 
fore the price raise was scarcely enough for subsist- 
ence, the actual wage reduced by the high cost of 
living places the worker in a plight. For America to 
remain the America that was a good place for the 
common people, the worker must receive a real wage 
enough to keep up his health and his family’s health, 
buy good clothing, food and other necessities for all, 


give the children an education to. make life worth 


while, and lay by for rainy days and old age. There- 
fore the steel worker asks for “increases in wages 
sufficient to guarantee American standards of living.” 

If the same wage is paid in all branches of an in- 
dustry for the same kind of work, it places the buyer 
on a basis where he knows where he stands in his 
own competitive affairs. With the present varying 
wage scales, the highly paid employes in one plant 
may be kept partly idle while work is diverted to plants 
paying less for the same kind of work, thus increas- 
ing the number of low-paid employes at the expense 
of the high-wage ones, and decreasing the chance of 
the low-paid workers securing suitable raises in pay. 
The workers are seeking “standard scales of wages 
for all crafts and classification of workers.” 

Any man expects to work a reasonable number of 
hours. That time is sold to his employer. The rest 
of the day and of the night is his own time, as much 
as the clothes on his back or the watch in his pocket. 
To devote personal ‘time to an employer’s use is like 
loaning the employer one’s overcoat or shoes, and for 
such service he should receive a return added to the 
regular wage rate. The question of loyalty to an em- 
ployer might enter in with an employer who had per- 


sonal relations with the employe, but where an em-: 


ployer deals with labor as a “commodity” the sug- 
gestion of loyalty in connection therewith is a contra- 
diction of terms, for steel, sugar or a typewriter 
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have no sentiment of loyalty for anyone, Labot! | 
not unreasonable in requesting “double rates ¢ 
pay for all overtime and for work on eh ee an 
holidays.” bi 

On the impersonal Hoaritaneieye theory of wage| 
the relations of employer and emplove are theoretica 
ly like those of two machines handling parts of* 
product. Labor reasons that in the long past employ 
ers have compelled labor to do a great many thin 
that it did not do willingly, and why should not th 
employer be compelled to do some things unwilling! 
himself? Labor finds some difficulty in keeping th 
union men paying their dues when the pinch of ba 
conditions is not felt and there is no strike on. 

In the interests of efficiency, which signifies the of 
taining of the last grain of product per wage uni 
employers favor having only the most nearly physical 
perfect mén working for them. This is bad for thi 
men who are a bit old or not very well or very strong 
but who are as well qualified as the stronger men t 
do not an excessive but a good day’s work. The en 
ployer can handle the younger men better, and the’ 
work harder for the advancement which several yea 
of experience will teach them comes to few, and t 
obtain which the young men are willing to sacrific 
all the rest of the workers on the altar of persona 
ambition. So, to take from the employer another in 
strument giving him undue advantage in bargainin 
for the great industrial “commodity,” the workers d 
mand “abolition of physical examination of applicant 
for employment.” 

No matter what concessions labor may obtain fro 

ts employer, or vice versa, neither party will be full 
satiated: If the employers should own the whol 
thing bodily, including the plants and the workers a: 
slaves, they would possess no real satisfaction, fo 
their good would be at the expense of their fellow m 
Men are not a commodity, the economic fiction not 
withstanding. And even if labor should reach the ex 
treme of taking over the ownership and managemen 
of the plant, there would be no contentment therewith 
Both parties are operating from the point of self 
interest, whereas happiness and contentment reside a 
the other pole of unselfish interest, by each in all an 
by all in each. At no very distant day all parties wi 
attain that happiness which they seek, and then labo 
troubles will cease forever. THe Gortpen Acre solven 
of labor difficulties is the golden rule. Before long th 
oft-repeated prayer will be answered and God’s wil 
will be done on earth as it is done in heaven. Th 
steel industry will become a vast brotherhood wit 
the union motto realized of “One for all and all fe 
one.” Scar iy, x 
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REBUILDING THE WORLD 

CCORDING to Lloyd George the world is 

about to be rebuilt into a world of sunshine 
for all. Of the old world the British Premier paints 
a sombre picture: “What was the old world like? It 
was a world scarred by slums, disgraced by ‘sweating’ 
where unemployment through the vicissitudes of in- 
dustry brought despair to multitudes of humble homes ; 
a world where, side by side with want, there was 
waste of the inexhaustible riches of the earth, partly 
through ignorance and want of foresight, partly 
through entrenched selfishness.” 
' Lloyd George has lined up with the inevitable, and 
‘set his face against further existence of the order that 
‘has “waxed old,” and which by 1914 had begun to 
[pass away. He says, “If we renew the lease of that 
world, we shall betray the heroic dead. We shall store 
‘up retribution for ourselves and for our children.” 


| Among millions of others the great Welshman 
‘sees the futility of seeking to perpetuate that which 
is worn-out: “If any are inclined to maintain this old 
world, let them beware, lest it fall and overwhelm 
them and their households in ruin. The old world 
must and will come to an end, No effort can shore 
‘it up much longer.” 

The Golden Age is coming and Lloyd George may 
'be among the billions to Bs its glory and in some 
little way help to extend its beneficent influence, for 
jhe professes willingness to help: “It should be the 
sublime duty of all without thought of partisanship to 
‘assist in building a new world where labor shall 
have its just reward and indolence alone shall suffer 
want.” 

‘Much as the great ones of the present order erate 
about “rebuilding,” they will be permitted to play but 
‘an insignificant part in that work, for their very con- 
‘tact with present evil methods disqualifies them from 
: constructing the pure edifice-for restored humanity. 

‘Their stewardship has about come to its end, and into 
| their place will step men whose unswerving loyalty to 
God has qualified them to carry out the divine pur- 
poses for the restoration of a distracted and crushed 
world. 
. Concerning the. sequence of, coming emis the Bib- 
lical prediction is, first, concerning this worn-out 
world: “They shall take away. his dominion, to con- 
sume and destroy it unto the end.” Of the “rebuild- 
ing” the Great Book says, “And the kingdom and 


‘upon the closing of saloons, 


dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom under 
the whole heaven shall be given to the people [the 
truly faithful Jewish and Christian people] of the 
saints [the prophets and apostles] of the most High, 
and all dominions [rulers] shall serve and obey 
him. Hitherto is the end of the matter.” (Daniel 
7 :26-28.) In due time even the Lloyd Georges will 
turn to God alone for divine aid in remedying con- 
ditions too hard for human wisdom to control. 


HOW PROHIBITION WORKS 

L* practice, prohibition works better than some 
_ thought it would. There were some who looked 

breweries, distilleries, 

malt houses and bottling works with alarm, lest the 

army employed in these places should be without em- 


ployment and a considerable burden be added to an 


already heavily-burdened people. 

Now it appears that the matter is rapidly adjusting 
itself. The buildings are being turned into factories 
and salesrooms for the production and distribution of 
all kinds of things that men and women need and 
use, and which many are now able to get instead of 
the liquor that once consumed their surplus earnings. 

Tt is no less to a community when the money once 
spent for liquor goes for ice cream, soft drinks, movies 
and other frivolities; it is a gain, for tlhe worker is 
entertained, and without his injury. And if the monvy 
once spent for liquors goes for better food for the 
family, better clothing,. better furnishings, music, 
books and the thousand and one other things that im- 
prove health and comfort of mind and body all can 
rejoice in the change, even including those who once 
had profitable work in the liquor business, but who 
could never take satisfaction in it because their fellows 
were cursed and cursed only by the work they did. 

The Lord used the war.as the deciding factor for’ 
bringing the liquor traffic to an end. We do not 
believe that it is the will of the Lord that the Ameri- 
can. people should ever have in their midst again a 
means whereby some can rob others of reason and 
health and bring misery to their wives and children 
by pandering to their diseased appetites. Nor do we 
believe that the American Government would ever 
wish again to license it. 

“Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging.” (Prov. 
20:1) Before the prohibition era statistics showed 
that 72 per cent. of all criminals were made so by 
strong drink, 
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PROHIBITION FOR 1 THE POOR 
O N the physiological effects of alcohol the school 
books leave but one answer, for mentally, 
morally and physically the total abstainer always has 
the best of every user of alcohol. From a criminal 
viewpoint the desirability of sobering the southern 
negro speaks volumes for national prohibition. From 
am economic point of view efficiency men are quite 
unanimous in preferring the non-drinker. The voice 
of science concurs that the drug alcohol should be 
placed with other habit-forming drugs beyond the 
pale. : 

Thoughtful men, however, felt that there might 
arise from prohibition consequences easily as serious 
as the continued use of the drug. The prohibition 
leaders are well meaning persons, but largely men and 
women of the zealot type, rather. narrow-minded, un- 
acquainted with the broader aspects of public or 
private administration, and particularly inept in the 
foreseeing and weighing of psychological results which 
to the sophisticated politician are his hourly stock in 
trade. The prohibition “fans” either did not under- 
stand the psychology of a prohibition forced upon an 
unwilling population, or they regarded it a negligible 
factor. 

Some would-be managers of other people conceive 
of the handling of human beings as like the moving 
of insensate raw materials—just get them in a legal 
steam shovel and put them somewhere, and there they 
stay put. But people have minds, while things have 
not; and if they are to be made to go, they have to go 
first with their minds, and afterwards they make their 
bodies go, There is no permanence in an arrangement 
where bodies are put somewhere first without minds 
being put there also. Physical force fails; it puts 
bodies without putting minds. Unless extreme co- 
ercion makes the minds think it is wiser to go along 
with the bodies, the minds sooner or later try to put 
bodies back; and then not merely is the trouble for 


nothing, but perhaps brute force stupidly outrages — 


mind by putting the bodies back again. 


It. is claimed that the putting of drink away er 


the people was accomplished without first converting 
the minds of the people. 
corded the chance to vote, it is not quite certain that 
prohibition would have come. Pressure was brought 
to bear upon a few—the legislators. Legislators. are 
peculiarly susceptible to the methods of the zealot 
reformer; their political stability depends on the 
voters’ state of mind; and if a moral-reform zealot 
happened along in war time, when no one dared to 
be suspected of hindering the Great Crusade, the 
legislator went docilely along with the reformer rather 
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than have the voters all worked up over On So wi 
prohibition went through, with little thought abou 
it by the common people as something for peace time 
also, in the most difficult form to change back qeain 
an amendment to the federal constitution. 

The popular mind not having assented to the peac 
prohibition proposition it is at work to get back wher 
it started from. All kinds of arguments are bein: 
suggested to the people why the prohibition which i 
ought not to be. There is dissatisfaction, and ther 
are not lacking powerful financial interests to spen 
money to see that anti-prohibition thoughts get int 
the disturbed minds of the people. 

Thoughts of discontent travel in flocks; and, no 
because the people care so much for beer, but be 
cause they have a grievance over a sumptuary la 
they conjure up the whole family of grievances, rea 
and imaginary. rt 

First is the personal-rights grievance. The ma 
who wants to get tipsy likes to assert his persona 
right to abuse his health, his mind, his job, his repu 
tation and his wife and family, and is able to build u 
a plausible argument covering an extensive field o 
personal rights versus civil rights. 

A curious phenomenon of the war-prohibition situ 
ation is that the saloons remain open. In this is a 
astute psychology. Users of liquor find that takin 
away drink signifies taking away a method of life 
The bar across which the soft drink now finds its wa 
was once a center of good-natured discussion. No 
every bar is a protracted indignation meeting. 

Prohibition appeals to a large number as a wrong 
because many consider that it was inflicted on the 
“dishonestly,” slipped over when it was unsafe fo 
one to assert a right, because some one else coul 
vociferate that said assertions might be inimicable t 
the war. 

‘The news is out through waiters, servants and mer 
chants that the wealthy have stocked their cellars wit 
drinkables and that there is no prohibition for the 
man who had a few hundreds or thousands of dollar 
to invest.in liquid refreshments. Most drinkers ar 
poor, and they object that what puts them under the 
prohibition law and others not under it is the dis: 
tinction between poverty and wealth. This the brew 
ery interests find no difficulty in magnifying into a 
national scandal. 

Cultivated discontent is now a specialty of the 
liquor interests and may be expected to come to the 
surface through devious channels. The unclosed sa- 
loon becomes the center of strike propaganda. The 
saloon-keeper is a pastmaster in politics, and he who 
has been able to control votes can now control cur- 
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,tts of discontent. Struggles over wages may be 
ee numerous and show a vicious spirit because of 
he class propaganda which is quietly going on in 

rner saloons. And it is easy to imagine that strikes 
pay not be the only methods employed to harrass and 
mnoy those whom they are led to regard as the privi- 
ged classes. 

There is no human cause better than temperance in 
neral, but it is questionable whether at this particu- 
r critical time the interests of temperance have not 
en somewhat hindered by what is essentially a war- 
ime measure. 


The Good Book says, “Be not among wine-bibbers 
r the drunkard shall. come to poverty” (Proverbs 
20), and “Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? who 
th contentions? who hath wounds without’ cause? 
hey that tarry long at the wine; they that go to seek 
ixed wine” (Proverbs. 23:29-30); but it also says, 
o everything there is a season, and a time to every 
rpose under the heaven; a time to rend, and a time 
sew; a time to keep silence and a time to speak.” 
ceclesiastes 3:1-7) In due time under Golden Age 
nditions the people will be elevated enough not to 
ant any drug stimulation, alcoholic or otherwise. 


DE ISSUES OF PROHIBITION 


HERE is no reform without unexpected minor 
results. One of the outcrops of prohibition is 
e effect on the vineyard industry. California is hard 
it. Investors have $200,000,000 in the grape-growing 
dustry and some 50,000 men, women and children 
ork in the vineyards and allied interests. The 400,- 
ton 1920 crop worth $12,000,000 is at stake; it is 
o much to be eaten, and is a loss, it is feared, if not 
shed and converted into wine. 

At great cost of time, labor and money 170,000 
res of practically useless land, some of it almost a 
esert, has been transformed into vineyards by some 
000 grape growers. One of the tragedies of pro- 
ibition is that hundreds of families, aggregating per- 
ps 40,000 persons, may lose their all should these 
vine-grape vineyards lapse back to sagebrush or des- 
rt land. 

Another by-product of prohibition is the mental ex- 
cise it is giving jurists and lexicographers in trying 
find a definition for “intoxicating.” The new con- 
itutional amendment forbids “intoxicating” bever- 
es, and it is necessary now to know what this means. 
here is a grave difference among men and women 
high purpose on this point. The brightest minds 
the country have applied themselves to supply the 
ition. It is said that the Honorable Elihu Root 


took enough of his valuable time to go through num- 
berless judicial decisions and to compile from thirty- 
five of them the following definitions : 

“Intoxicating liquors are those liquors which are 
intended for use as a beverage and which contain al- 
cohol in such proportion or percent, that when con- 
sumed in any quantity that can practically be drunk by 
an ordinary man, or in any quantity that the human 
stomach can ordinarily hold, will produce a condition 
commonly known as intoxication or drunkenness.” 


This is an ideal definition from a legal viewpoint, 
because it contains so many words that would require 
legal construction or interpretation. The words “in- 
tended,” “practically,” “ordinary,” “ordinarily,” and 
“commonly” are sufficiently indefinite to give employ- 
ment to courts and lawyers for a total of many months 


‘or even years. Of course, lawyers must live. 


The other learned definition is: “Drunkenness or 
intoxication is a materially abnormal mental or phys- 
ical condition manifesting itself in the loss of the or- 
dinary control of the mental faculties or bodily func- 
tions to a substantial extent.” This definition also con- 
tains four good words for the courts to wrangle over, 
namely, materially, abnormal, ordinary and substan- 
tial. 

If many states follow New York State, another by- 
product of prohibition may be laws impinging some- 
what on personal liberty. Home brewed root beer 
with “any trace of alcohol” may incur liability to a 
fine of $100, $500 or $1,000 and imprisonment for 
six months. The ailing person who needs wine “for 
his stomach’s sake” is under the same liability, ex- 
cept when protected by a physician’s prescription. The 
farmer’s cider is a menace to his pocketbook and lib- 
erty, unless made unfit to drink or de-alcoholized. The 
man who never would “snitch” at school will have to 
find: new principles of honor, for he can be com- 
pelled to tell where he got his liquor or be jailed in 
contempt of court. The great question of the old 
English common law will probably come again to the 
front on account of armies of professional and ama- 
teur spies bent on tracing down the scent of alcohol 
and incidentally turning up anything else. That old 
question was “whose home is safe?” 


TENS OF MILLIONS FOR COLLEGES 


HE cause of “higher” education receives a dis- 
tinct advancement in the twenty million dollars 
recently given to Yale University. This sum will be 
expended for a memorial building and for fellow- 
ships, professorships, scholarships and prizes. 
Another institution of higher education is combing 
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the nation for a ten million dollar increase in its en- 


dowment fund. Before the drive was a day old four 


million dollars were subscribed by a donor who had 
already given seven million dollars to the institute. 
Whoever it is that has put up this eleven million dol- 
lars he is a fairy godfather, for no one knows what 
his name is. 

The high cost of living has invaded college precincts 
and among the low-paid workers of the nation are col- 
lege professors, and particularly the instructors who 
do most of the direct teaching. 

The same high cost has struck a hard blow to the 
college man, The tuition fee at New England’s great- 
est technical institution has been raised from $250 to 
$300, While this is a large sum to a poor young man, 
it does not represent nearly all of the cost of the edu- 
cation of the students. The actual expense to the in- 
sitution of one of its courses in technology approaches 
$800 or $900, When the student has paid his $300, he 
is the beneficiary of charity to the extent of $500 or 
$600 more, The average college student rather prides 
himself on his independence; yet he is as much an 
object of charity as the inmate of an almshouse, 

The cost of supplying education in the colleges has 
gone up with the general cost of living, and every 
educational institution which has not received a liberal 
increase in interest-bearing donations is “hard up.” 


EVERYBODY INSANE! 


~HAT everyone else has a screw loose except our- 
selves is a truism, George. Bernard Shaw says 
that “the longer I live, the more I am inclined to the 
belief that this earth is used by other planets as a 
lunatic asylum.” <A “scientist” has calculated the 
number of years until, at the present rate of increase, 
the entire population will be “off” enough under 
alienist standards to be fit for the asylum. 

Some figures are available for estimating this, if 
American standards are representative of world con- 
ditions. In the fourteen years from 1890 to 1904 the 
percentage of the United States population in insane 
institutions rose from 0,17 per cent. to 0,183 per cent. 
The populace then had not begun to go to movies and 
were not living at the present dizzy rate, but in the 
six years from 1904 to 1910 the rate rose to 0,2042 
per cent. and in the seven years to 1917 to 0.2276 per 
cent. Statistics are not available for the war year of 
1918 and the high-cost-living year of 1919, but insti- 
tutions for the insane must be increasing their borders, 

The relation between industrialism and insanity ap- 
pears by grouping the states which are largely indus- 
trial, in which group the percentage of insane is 
0.27 15 per cent. 
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The group next worse off is 


the Pacific Coast states, which are the mecca. off } 


ambitious, idle and restless, and which show a ly } 
centage of 0.2695 per cent. The northern cet h 
group, devoted largely to farming, has 0.2202 per ed 
insane. The western mountain group is said to h 
the most representatively American population, | 
quite a low proportion of foreign born, and they rz 
low in insanity, with 0.1506 per cent. The colo 
people are not so subject to insanity as the white 1 
as the southern group of states comes lowest with | 
0.14595 per cent. insane. Religion may have a be 
ing, for the groups having a predominant Ron 
Catholic population are high in insanity, and 
Pacific Coast group with a considerable populat 


~ devoted to theosophy and other forms of spiriti 


shows a strain of insanity, while the south, 
stronghold of Protestantism, is lowest in prop 
tion of the insane. Romanism and spiritism p 
upon the emotions, cultivate superstition and 
mand the absolute surrender of the will to the r 
gion, without fortifying the mind with knowlec 
and building up a strong character based Lpee r 
son and faith combined, 

In the last score of years it has been ees eas 
get rid of relatives by medical affidavits as to t 
sanity, and it is considered that there is a consic 
able number of persons incarcerated in insane insti 
tions who are as sane as anyone outside. A perio 
investigation of the inmates of all such institutions 
recommended in order to stop this abuse and give 
erty to thousands wrongfully shut up in these “gilc 
hells,” and that in such instances the parties to t 
worse-than-murder crime should be liable to exemple 
punishment. ' 

A further large proportion of inmates of these 
stitutions are the victims of spiritism—persons t 
have dabbled with demons until “obsessed” 
finally periodically “possessed” by them. It was 
this class that Jesus brought relief in the many 
stances where he “cast out devils” or, as descril 
in Biblical language, “He went about doing ge 
and healing all that were oppressed [through spi 
ism] of the devil.” (Acts 10:38.) These unfor 


‘nate insane need not keepers and straightjacke 


but the power of One stronger than man to bre 
the hold acquired by devils through the surren 
of the will in superstition and spiritism. Suc 
power is about to be manifested and under — 
healing influences of the Golden Age “the wh 
creation, which groaneth and travaileth in pain 
gether until now, shall be delivered from the bor 
age of corruption (physical, religious, moral 4 
racatel degeneration) into the glorious liber 
: 
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TRENGTH OF PLYWOOD 

rT has been discovered that a piece of wood cut by 
- a machine into thin panels and glued, together in 
ich a manner that the grain of one panel runs at 
ght angles to the grain of the two adjacent panels is 
ronger, weight for weight, than a steel bar. This 
‘ood, called plywood because of the way it is built up, 
byer by layer, has been found of great value in the 
irplane industry. Ribs made of plywood are more 
ian two and one-half times as strong as the. made 
f other woods, and work has now begun on making 
€ wings themselves of this material, thus eliminating 
ne fap of the cloth entirely. 

| A serious difficulty which has been overcome in the 
é of plywood for airplanes construction was the mak- 
ig from blood of a glue that will stand any quantity 
f moisture without letting go. An equally satis- 
hetory one has been made from casein, obtained 
rom milk. These new glues will be a valuable ad- 
ition to cabinet makers and builders. Furniture 
nade with them will not come apart, nor veneers 
rarp or peel. Plywood can be made from the 
nest walnut at a total cost of less than 3c. per 
quare foot, can he put on over ordinary wall paper, 
nd will last a life time. 

In this plywood, stronger than steel, we have en 
hustration of how the Lord can take characters, weak 
themselves, and surround them with such infiuences 
ad so fortify them by his promises as to make them 
Fnighty through God to the pulling down of strong 
}alds” of error and sin.—~2 Cor. 10:4. 


ANUPA CTURE OF WINDOW GLASS 

INDOW GLASS is made by two methods. 
Plate glass is made by a process similar to the 
piling out of dough, but window glass in general is 
ade by blowing glass into the form of cylinders, 
ither by hand- blowing or machine-blowing. A mia- 
hine-blower is an apparatus which automatically dips 
big pipe into a kettle of molten glass, and then 
radually raises it, pulling all the molten glass upward 
} the pipe rises. A constant stream of air kept flow- 
ig in through the pipe causes the glass to assume the 
brm of a cylinder. Hand-blowing is substantially. the 
ine in principle as machine-biowing 
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lass which is partially blown must be redipped four 
five times into the molten glass to procure more 
hd yet more material, to make the cylinder of the re- 


, except that the, 
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quired size, and require reheating of the hardened 
lower end to make the cylinder of proper length and 
thickness. The ends of the cylinders are cut square by 
first running a hot thread of glass about the proposed 
line of cleavage, following it with the passage of a 
bar of cold iron over the same place. 

Experience has shown that the best way to store the 
glass in quantities is to let it remain in the cylindrical 
form until about the time for shipment. Hence, in 
glass warehouses, the storage space is filled with 
these cylinders, each six or more feet tall and about 
two feet in diameter. The tubes are cut by running 
a hot iren over the desired line of cleavage, follow- 
ing it with a cold iron, when the big roll breaks 
opén as easily as ifit were cut with a diamond. The 
roll is then heated sufficiently to permit it to be flats 
tened and is ready for the market. 

Apparently, in Bible times, the art of making trans- 
parent glass had not been perfected. The apostle said, 
“Now we see through a glass darkly” (1 Cor. 13:12) 
as though to imply that glass in those days was more 
or less opaque. How thankful we ought to be, living 
at the dawn of the Golden Age when even the poorest 
homes have plenty of windows and clear glass in all 
of them. It is not so long ago, in England, since the 
lords of some of the old castles had their windows 


_ taken out and stored during the winter time to protect 


them from possible damage by the elements. Glass 
was a very precious thing then. Goh it is cheap and 
seen everywhere, 


PRACTICAL HELPFULNESS IN BUSINESS 


T the New York Edison Company last summer 

there was an exhibit of practical helpfulness 
for the workers, designed however, not for altruistic 
purposes, but to teach employes the uses of electric 
current so that they might talk it up among their 
neighbors. Any employe might bring in his beans 
or blackberries, with the jars and sugar, and have 
his canning done free of charge, so that when the 
man brought home those jars all done the wife 
might tell her friends how it was all done in an elec- 
tric fireless cooker. Last spring employes brought 
in their fine curtains and had them done in an elec- 
tric washing machine. The boyscout flags and caps 
were washed in the same machine, and the boys 
tallkeed about it everywhere. Someday the heads of. 
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industries will do things for employes and probably 
others from a genuine desire to “do good to all.” 
The day is long past when an employer might 
curse his employes with impunity. Now the idea is 
for an executive to give his men the same treatment 
he wants them to pass on to the public. The aver- 
age customer, on account of the experience of some- 
body he has heard of, imagines that an electric light 
company, for ii igke ae is always trying to “put 
something over” on him. Too little attention has 
been paid to the way public service employes, ex- 
cepting street railway men and telephone operators, 
treat the public, but now that is being changed for 
the better, not however because it is right but be- 
cause it pays. 
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CREA TIVE POWER IS SCARCE 

\HE maz: with great natural gifts is the one who 

is always needed in the occupation where 
such gifts count. For example, no one is more use- 
fil to-human society than the research man. Speak- 
ing of his characteristics the London Electrician 
says: “He is born, not made. He has the creative 
gift, the faculty of seeing new combinations and 
possibilities where the most accomplished technician 
without the gifts sees only known ones. He re- 
tains so incurable an interest in experimenting that 
he is willing to sacrifice to it the joys and emolu- 
ments of managerial power. A man of proved crea- 
tive power is sought after, you might almost say 
courted.” Such men are scarce enough now, but 
the day is not far distant in the better age when 
there will be thousands of. creative minds better 
able to work out the world’ s problems than any one 
yet seen, 
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COMMERCIAL CANNIBALISM 
WRITER on industrial topics, Philip Cabot, in 
Electrical World, speaks thus of business con- 
ditions prior to the war: “We had not competi- 
tion but industria! war. The unsuccessful com- 
petitor was killed and eaten by his adversary.” The 
World comments: “The weakness of competition 
lay in the fact that there was not—and there is not 
yet—any proper criminal code against this murder 
and cannibalism. Until a corporation can be ruth- 
lessly extinguished for industrial murder, through 
receivership and a complete ousting of the criminals 
forever, CunpEHtion will remain practically non- 
existent.” Many business men are evidently doing 
a little forward-looking toward the approaching bet- 
ter day when a man will not have to be a crook to 
be in big business. 


CANADA’S GREAT WATER POWER S YSTEM r 
O NE of the greatest engineering feats of histc ai 
is now being carried out by Canada. Si} 
needs at least three hundred thousand horsepows 
a second in order to supply Ontario with light, he 
and power, and in order to get it she is wideni 
and deepening the Welland river and forcing it t 
flow the wrong way; building a great mill-race fro 
the river to a point near Queenstown; erecting 2 


that point a great power-house through which te 
thousand cubic feet of water will rush every seconc 


Just before the water reaches the power house 
will drop through the air a distance of three hu 
dred feet. The immense quantity and the speed z 
which it comes will easily generate the power re 
quired. The artificial 300-foot fall combines the 150 
foot fall of Niagara with the rapids above and belo 
the falls. The mill-race is really a great canal. 


The canal will be eight and a half miles long anc 
involves the digging of fifteen million cubic yard 
of rock and earth. The earth sections of the can 
will have sloping sides, the bottom being thirt 
four feet wide and the top one hundred and sixt 
two feet wide. The rock sections will have vertica 
sides forty-eight feet wide and thirty-five feet dee 

The electric shovels used in digging up the dir 
are the largest in the world. They pick up eighj 
cubic yards of dirt, carry it to a duntp car eighty 
feet above, and go back for another load, all in less 
than a minute. Each shovel weighs three hundred 
and seventy-five tons. 


The channelling machines are the most powerfu 
made; they cut to a depth of twenty feet. For drill; 
ing, hollow drills are used, the advantage being sh 
the cuttings are blown out of the hole as rapidly 
as they are made., The holes are made 12 feet deep, 
and 7 feet apart and at times as many as a Hei: 
of these holes are shot at once, breaking fifty thou 
sand tons of rock to fragments. Much of this rock : 
is afterward broken up for use in making concreté 
for the bridges which cross the canal. | 

There are 1500 men at work on the job and it is 
hoped to finish it by 1921, at a cost of approximatel)¢ 
$25,000,000. 


What a Blassines the Lord has stored up for mang 
kind in the rivers and streams that ceaselessly poui 
their torrents from the higher to the lower levels o 
the land, and to the bosom of the sea! No doub 
the time will come. when the water powers of th 
world will do a major part of its work. How gra-, 
cious the arrangement of God by which he “sendeth, 
rain on the just and on the unjust”—Matthew 5:4 , 
" 
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FINANCE, COMMERCE and TRANSPORTATION 


PARCEL POST AND THE EXPORT TRADE 
ARCEL post is the quickest and most economical 
method of transporting light weight merchan- 
ise between the nations of North, Central and South 
fenerica. At present there are four different limits 
of weight, depending on the country of destination, 
11, 20 and 22 Ibs. to most countries. Cuba is the ex- 
eption with a limit of 4 lbs. .6 oz. Shippers must 
earn the limit of weight of the country to which they 
make shipment so as to avoid unnecessary division of 
goods. 

It is surprising how goods can be divided into great 

umbers- of packages and yet arrive safely at destina- 
} ion when sent by parcel post. A Chicago mail order 
fouse sent 300 11-lb. packages to a small town in the 
eastern part of Bolivia, thousands of miles over water 
outes and mountain trails, and the goods arrived in 
perfect condition, not an item missing or damaged. 
| Ordinarily the customs duty is collected according 
to the weight and valuation shown on the tag attached 
o the parcel, but consular invoices are necessary to 
ertain countries when the value of the shipment is 
bove a certain amount. 

The English arrangement with reference to parcel 
ost is to charge one rate of postage for packages less 
an 3 lbs. in weight, another for packages from 3 to 
Ibs. in weight, another for packages over 7 Ibs. The 
reavier the package, the less the rate of postage. . This 
$ an incentive to buyers to increase the size of their 
arcels and orders. 

There are some barriers to the full use of the parcel 
ost that should be removed. The limit of weight to 
ach country should be the same, 22 lbs. It should 
e allowable in all countries; as is the case in some, to 
ack all kinds of mailable articles in the one package, 
stead of requiring articles of different customs clas- 
fications to be packed and shipped separately. Ar- 
ngements should be perfected for sending parcels 
. O. D. Customs should be levied in all countries 
the net weight, so as not to encourage the shipment 
parcels insufficiently wrapped. 

In countries where duty is collected on the gross 
reight of packages the exporter is at a loss to know 
‘hat to do. His customer demands that the goods 
nall be so packed as to reach him safely, but wishes 
pay duty on the least amount possible. This often 
ssults in a dissatisfied customer and a skeptical ex- 


We sometimes wonder how Daniel and his three 
fellow-Presidents managed to control the 120 pro- 
vinces of the then known world, when tnere was 
neither telegraph, telephone, railway, steamship, auto- 
mobile nor bicycle. The courier seemed to be the 
fastest thing known in those days. What would Daniel 
have thought of a courier service which could handle 
300 11-lb. packages from Chicago to the interior of 
Bolivia and think nothing of it! 


SCIENTIFIC DESTRUCTION OF RAILROADS 


UCH complete destruction of railroad property 
S was never before known as was visited upon the 
railroads of Western Belgium and Northeastern 
France during the Great War. During the American 
Civil War the bridges were burned and the tracks torn 
up. The rails were heated in the middle and then 
wrapped around tree trunks, defying all efforts to dis- 
lodge them, or a great pile of ties and other combust- 
ibles were set afire and the rails for a distance were 
piled criss-cross on the top of the pile and allowed to 
all melt together in the center. But these achieve- 
ments, of the American War pale beside what the Ger- 
mans did in France during their retreat. 

A V-shaped device drawn by a locomotive first 
ripped the rails from the ties; the joints were torpe- 
doed; embankments were blown away, clear down 
to the natural soil; cuts were blown in from the 
sides; tunnels were blown up with such lavishness 
as to pulverize the soil clear to the surface above 
the arch; culverts, abutments, piers, and the earth- 
works leading to them were blown to atoms; 
bridges, telegraph lines, signals, stations, switch- 
towers, cranes, nothing was spared. At bridge sites 
mines were planted with delayed action fuses calcu- 
lated to explode a dozen days later, after temporary 
bridges had been put in position, and secondary 
mines were also placed calculated to explode 
months later, after the permanent bridges had been 
put in place. 

As they face the ruins of their once beautiful land 
we can imagine that the French people may well feel 
like: Jeremiah of old when he said, “Thou hast heard, 
O my soul, the sound of the trumpet, the alarm of war. 
Destruction upon destruction is cried; for the whole 
land is spoiled.” (Jer. 4:19, 20) We are glad for 
the French people, and for the world, that the era in 
which such destruction is possible, is near an end, 
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THE VEGETABLE OIL SITUA TION 
HE VEGETABLE OILS have become an impor- 


tant item in the food supply of mankind. They 


come into direct competition with butter, lard and lard 
substitutes. The vegetable oils are substitutes for 
cotton seed oil and that in its turn is a substitute 
for lard. Lard and other animal fats come into com- 
petition with butter in the manufacture of butter 
substitutes. Thus the supply of vegetable oils has 

a direct effect upon the market price of all the edible 

fats. 

Prominent among the vegetable oils is that of the 
soy-bean, which comes mainly from Manchuria. 
The port of Dairen alone, during the calendar year 
of 1918, shipped direct to the United States more 
than 128,000 tons of this oil. The customary milling 
ratio of soy-beans to beancake is 24 to 23, so that the 
vegetable oil shipment from this one port to the 
United States in one year represents a crop. of 
3,072,000 tons of soy-beans. 

The great packers, who make most of the butter 
substitutes, are now developing a trade in tinned 
milk with the Orient and with South America, They 
will naturally wish to bring back the vegetable oils 
of these countries as it means cheaper raw products 
for butterines and eventually lower prices for milk 

through the fall in price of butter. 

_. The soap and paint manufacturing concerns, and 
the consuming public that is on the hunt for lower 
living costs, will be interested in the importation of 
these vegetable oils, as well as the packers, while 
the dairy interests will wish to see their importation 
stopped at once. 

This illustrates the marked difference between the 
commerce of to-day and commerce of Bible times. 

_In those ancient days international trade consisted 
almost entirely of highly valuable silks, spices, and 
metals, and necesasrily so because of the meager 
means of transportation; but to-day the whcle world 
is ransacked for the every-day food of mankind. 


HIGHWAY MOTOR TRANSPORT 


AILROAD managers complain that their busi- 

ness is being cut into by truck transportation. 

_The new system serves the people satisfactorily and 
the business is yet in small enough units not to 

dominate the communities it works for. Highway 

transport between Chicago and Milwaukee has be- 

come an established fact by the United Motor 
Transport, Lines which connect various warehouses 

and terminals in each city with those in the other. 

Similar transport lines are in successful operation 

in the East, as between New York and Boston. . 
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ANOTHER BURDEN FOR THE TROLLEYS 

HE country’s street railways have been haying 

a hard time, and the automobile has added to 
their burden. If those who have automobiles—and 
their friends—prefer them to trolley cars, or if small 
shippers prefer trucks for cost and convenience, to 
interurban express, it will seem that the trolley men 
should find ways and means of improving their ser- 
vice to meet modern competition. The trolley men 
have long had their own way in utter disregard of 
the common people, and the man on the street cans 
not be blamed if he feels a little secret satisfaction 
at seeing rural transportation shaping up a little 
toward the coming ideal when the people will wisely 
control all et service, 
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ELECTRICITY IN TRANSPORTATION 


~CCORDING to C. Townley, the business expe- 
rience of the electrical men has been the retard- 
ing cause of the slower extension of electricity in 
practical transportation. They have not known 
enough about either the science or the art of rail- 
roading. Their professional pride, their belief in 
and zeal for the electrical profession, has led the 
electrical experts to overestimate their claims of 
what they could do, and underestimate the cost of 
doing it. : 
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INDIA RUBBER FIGURES 


MPORTS of India rubber are larger than ever be. 
fore, the figures in millions of pounds being ir 
1919, 398; 1918, 389; 1917, 333; 1916, 267; and 1914. 
131. The cost per pound dropped from 52 cents ir 
1918 to 39 cents in 1919, owing to slackening of wai 
demand. 


AUTOMOBILE ITEMS on 
A $2,000,000 land purchase in Detroit, by th 
makers of the Dodge automobile, is an index a: 
current progress in the automobile industry. 
Automobile ‘prices are following the general up 


' ward trend of prices, with a dozen or so mantfac 


turers announcing advances. 

The “ship-by-truck” movement recently ran : 
caravan of eighteen trucks across country to dem 
onstrate their value to oe ie est farmers. 


AERO INSURANCE 


ERO enthusiasts should have aeroplane insur 
ance. The Automobile Insurance Compan: 
has decided to insure aircraft, “Many chew 2 o A 
and fro,” 
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WHO IS TO RULE THE WORLD? 


HE British Empire dominated the League of 
Nations, and she will continue to dominate 
it. Several paits of the Empire, each with a popula- 
tion less than that of New York City, have as great 
a representation in certain matters as the whole United 

States. 

Before the war Britain held about one-fourth of the 
habitable area of the world and governed one-fourth 
of the world’s population. Now, as a result of taking 
over the German colonies, Persia and Mesopotamia, it 
has about one-third of the world and its inhabitants 
under its control, and with the passing of Germany 

‘from the stage it is in effect and in fact the mistress 
of the world. Between 1871 and 1914 there was added 
to the British Empire over 4,000,000 square miles of 
territory, and a population of more than 60,000,000. 

. The British bankers have found the spread of the 
| Empire valuable to them. The field for their invest- 
ments has widened, and they have always realized 
that the British navy was back of their bonds. And 
they have been none too generous to the natives of 
e conquered lands. 

In Egypt a labor day lasts 12 to 15 hours and the 
wages are equivalent to 25c. per day for adults, and 
12c. per day for children. The difference between 
hese wages and the wages that must be paid in Great 
ritain represents profit for the banker and therefore 
British money naturally seeks investment abroad. But 
some of the bankers so manage things that they get 
back, in one form or another, a good part of even the 
pittance that the native laborer receives. An illustra- 
ion of this occurred in connection with the present 
Khedive. 

He was loaned 82,000,000 pounds at 7% with 1% 
for amortization. ‘The bankers gave him, however, 
nly 20,700,000 pounds in cash, and 9,000,000 pounds 
n his own notes at par. which they had bought at 05% 
f their face value. The remaining 52,009,006 pounds 
hey kept as security for the amount actually loaned, 
ut the Khedive is to pay the interest on the whole 82,- 
000. At this rate the Khedive will pay 31% for 
is money, besides losing over 3,000,000 pounds the 
rst year on the 9,000,000 pounds of his own notes. 
The Khedive, of course, gets the money to pay this 
terest and to refund the principal by taxing heavily 
is 25c. per day subjects. The sad part of it is that 
ven under this thinly-disguised slavery the lot of the 
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POLITICAL, DOMESTIC and FOREIGN 


common people is better than under native rulers who 
are not in some sense responsible to the British crown. 


The Egyptian people, feeling the burden, were led 
by some to hope and believe that the deliberations at 
Paris would give them self-determination, the right of 
self-government, but although the British Government 
has officially stated several times in past years that it 
has no right in Egypt, it nevertheless does not let go 
its hold, because Egypt is the key to the Suez canal, 
and the Suez canal is the key to the Far East. It can- 
not be denied that the British have greatly improved 
the condition of the people of Egypt. They have given 
them honest courts and clean government, which is 
something they never had before and would not have 
if left to themselves. Yet the Egyptian people are not 
satisfied and want to govern themselves in their own 
way, possibly in hope that they can keep for their own 
use a larger part of that daily wage of 25c., 

It is not at all likely that the Egyptian people will 
get greater liberties by any movement of their own. 
They tried it by starting an insurrection, and before 
it was quelled eight hundred of them were killed, six- 
teen hundred wounded, thirty-nine sentenced to death, 
twenty-seven to imprisonment for life and two thou- 
sand to other terms in prison. Sixty British soldiers 
and civilians were also killed and one hundred and 
forty-nine wounded. We regret that in quelling the 
Egyptian insurrection the British bombed the villages 
of the natives, thus killing innocent women and chil- 
dren and noncombatants. 

If the Egyptian people, and all the other African 


and Asiatic peoples under British rule, gain greater 


liberties they are likely to get it first by an old force 
now manifesting itself in a new way. Some seven 
hundred years ago, in 1215 A.D., the British people 
took away from King John his right to manage the 
British Government, ‘In 1911 they shelved the House 
of Lords. Now the papers are full of stories of what 
the great labor unions of England have in view. Prac- 
ticaliy all the workers of the British Isles are in these 
unions, and since the war they are interesting them- 
selves actively in the domestic and foreign policies of 
tlte Empire in a way they never did before. It is not 
clear how any political party can resist the demands 
of these laborites and remain in power, and if they get 
what they demand they will be the real masters of the 
greatest Empire that ever dominated the world. 
How long will it be before they get it? 


The real right to the rulership of the world, how- 
ever, rests in the One who bought it with his own 
precious blood. It is of this One, the Lord Jesus, that 
the prophet exultingly says, “The government shall 
be upon his shoulder” and “Of the increase of his 
government and peace there shall be no end.” (Isa. 
9:6, 7) It is for that long-promised rule, now near 
at hand, that we pray when we say, “Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done on earth as it is done in 
heaven.”’—Matthew 6:10. 


GAMBLING IN BERLIN 


Almost everybody in Berlin is gambling. The 
crowds around the baccarat tables never diminish 
and the money changes hands in large sums, 20,000 
and 30,000 marks at a turn of the hand. The con- 
stant round of gaming, eating and drinking goes on 
all night. Scarcely anyone thinks of leaving before 
dawn, and many remain for breakfast. The people 
admit that the war was a great gamble, a game in 
which everything was staked and lost. 

Along with the gambling and eating and drinking 
in these clubs a craze for dancing has broken out, 
and thousands of young girls are there nightly in 


gowns which would cause their arrest in New York. 


During the March riots when blood flowed in the 
streets the bands jazzed in the halls and the girls 
screamed with laughter as they whirled around the 
may pole. The sacrifices of the war have given Wa 
to a disregard of all conventionalities. 

The course of the,German people since they 
_ started in the great war and until now reminds one 
of that of the prodigal son, who wasted his patri- 
mony in riotous living. Many of those now fever- 
ishly gambling with one another are liable to dis- 
cover that “the riches of wickedness profit nothing,” 
and that the Lord “‘casteth away the substance of 
the wicked.”—Proverbs 10: 1-3. 


THE FINNISH REPUBLIC 


NEW republic has been born, Finland. It 


has taken a long time for the Finnish people 
to decide what form of government they will have. 
For seventeen months they have been independent 
of Russia, and during all that time the debate has 
gone on furiously as to whether the country should 
be a republic or a monarchy. The decision was 
finally made. The new Finland will be governed 
by a president elected for six years, on the first 
occasion by the existing one-chamber legislature, 
which remains unchanged, but ever afterward by a 
special Elective Assembly of 300 members, chosen 
by the people. No bill which the president vetoes 
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“will become a law until it is approved by a new., 
elected Riksdag, as the legislature is called. 

All over the worl a trumpet message is. ‘soundin; 
forth. Itis the same that was cast upon the Libert, 
Bell of 1776. Finland is one of the latest to respon: 
to the divine call uttered thousands of years ago 
“Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto al 
the inhabitants thereof.”—Leviticus 25:10. 


“THE KINGS HAVE HAD THEIR DAY” — 


HERE kings are best known and have th 

longest time to popularize their beneficence 
they are the least wanted. While America is wel 
coming the scions of royalty, scraping and bowin 
before them, and the “best people” are vieing wit 
one another as prince’s messenger boys and pack 
horses, the kings and princes are being- chased ou 
of European countries and are meeting with demon 
strations on'the other side of the ledger. 

The soldiery who should be the direct benefic: 
aries of a plundering nobility and kingdom, are re 
ported in Austria as with one voice protestin: 
against recent alleged efforts to establish a mor 
archy. The entire armed force of the nation ar 
reported active in the protest. 

With all its defects the republican form of govert 
ment is best liked by the people because it gives th 
would-be kings the least chance to meddle with th 
people and affords the common people the large: 
opportunity to look after their own affairs. At an 
rate the Austrian soldiers, representing the commo 
people, showed that “the kings have had their day 
by urging in a demonstration before the Parliamet 
building that the republican form of government t 
retained. Similar demonstrations were reporte 
from the country districts of Austria. 

Humanity is drawing near the ideal social ord 
long promised in the Word of God. In the bett 
world about to take form upon the earth the divi: 
principle will be established that it is not design: 
that most men should be autocratically ruled by 
few men, or that man should, without full and fr} 
consent and cooperation, exercise authority ov| 
man. Man was given dominion over the earth a: 
over the lower order of creatures to be their ber 
ficent autocrat, but the relationship of man to m 
will ultimately be that of a regal brotherhood, t] 
full realization of that republicanism in which ea} 
man is the kingly equal of all other men and ea | 
woman a beautiful queen in a world of equals. 

The Austrian soldiery dimly sense the future « 
der and are reaching out for the things of Messia 
Kingdom, 
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AGRICULTURE and HUSBANDRY 
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HE FARMER AND THE MOTOR TRUCK 


HE farmer is independent of the rest of the 
world, but the world is not independent of him. 

€ is nearest to the food supply and can find food for 
mself and family with less difficulty than others. 
ipplies of clothing are at his hand also; wool, hides, 
x, cotton, etc., requiring only his industry, and that 
his family. He can make his own shelter, of logs 
necessary. 

If transportation facilities are poor he can get along 
ith almost no assistance from the outside world. 
mere are men now living in certain districts of the 
hited States who can remember when the annual store 
ll of the family was less than two dollars. A little 
It and a little iron was all that was purchased, and 
e man and his family did the rest. 

But the farmer wants more than food, clothing and 
elter, and his wife and family want more. They 
ant education ; teachers, books, stationery and school 
plies. They want information; mail facilities, tele- 
ones, telegraph, wireless. They want music; pianos, 
ans, phonographs, records. They want amusement; 
mes, toys, novelties. They want furnishings; car- 
its, furniture, draperies. They want conveniences; 
hen utensils, tinware, crockery. They want sani- 
ion; plumbing, heating, ventilation. They want art; 
Ee wall paper, statues. They want hardware; 
cks, hinges, cutlery. The farmer wants all these and 
ore. He wants implements of all kinds to help him 
his work ; reapers, threshers, mowers, plows, cultiva- 
rs, seeders, tools of all kinds. He wants harness, 
tilizers, seed. His wants are legion. 
t is these and a thousand other natural and proper 
nts of the farmer that have made the complex thing 
call civilization, with all its factories, warehouses, 
res, banks and trade and transportation facilities. 
all live on the things produced on the farm. 
It follows then that transportation to and from the 
m is the thing we all need, and need badly. And 
thing is here at last. The ox team was a step, the 
road was a step, the canal was a step, the farm 
on was a step, the railroad was a step and a great 
, but the automobile was the thing that brought re- 
ts. Since the advent of the automobile there has 
mn more agitation for good roads, and with better 
ults, than in all the years that preceded its advent. 
rybody wants good roads now because everybody 


an automobile and wants to go everywhere in com-_ 


fort and with speed. Good roads are spreading in 
every direction and in some sections the horse has prac- 
tically disappeared, 

Many farmers now have passenger cars for personal 
travel, tractors for farm work and motor trucks for 
hauling produce to market. This is all moving in the 
right direction, in the line of better roads, and the 
bringing of the food producer nearer to the consumer, 
nearer to the man who supplies the farmer with the 
things he must have if he is to do the great work of 
feeding and clothing the swarming millions who depend 
upon his fields for a livelihood. 

The ebb tide of the sale of tractors to farmers is 
passed, and the trend toward a large volume of sales 
has set in. The farm tractor has not yet been the pop- 
ular thing with the farmer who could not yet see the 
use of investing the price of several horses in a machine 
that in a recent degree of development racked itself to 
pieces in a couple of years. Intelligent experience is 
being built into the tractor now, and the implement has 
been developed more nearly to do its work. 

The Great War did much for the development of 
motor trucks. Hundreds of trucks, bearing the U.S.A, 
stamp on engines and radiators, went through heavy 
shell fire that shot tops and bodies away, the trucks 
continuing to run, and hauling loads over open fields 
and torn, muddy roads near the front. 

The capacity of any truck can be increased by the use 
of a trailer. It is better to get a small truck and buy 
a trailer later if you must. There is danger of loading 
motor trucks too heavily. Sometimes the platform 
scales that will be used to weigh the load were installed 
before the day of motor trucks, and have insufficient 
capacity to weigh very large trucks heavily loaded. 

Some states demand exceptionally large fees for 
heavy trucks, because of the damage they do the roads; 
only $50 is charged for a five-ton truck, but anything 
heavier calls for a license fee of $250 to $500. 

For a ton truck the cost will average 10c per mile. 
If the truck replaces horses the principal saving will 
be in feed, harness, shoeing and veterinary service, less 
care, less space, saving of driver’s time, wider radius 
of marketing, less shrinkage in hauling live stock, 
better market condition of perishable products, livery 
charges and safety without hitching. Double-decked 
motor-truck bodies are desirable where two or more 
classes of products are handled, such as live poultry 
and eggs, 


— 
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God’s Word is full of. promises vpeene the 


glorious epoch, the Golden Age, when “the earth shall 


- be full of the knowledge of the Lord” (Isa. 11:9; Hab. 


2:14); when ‘every man shall sit under his vine and 
under his fig tree; and none shall make them afraid” 
(Micah 4:4) ; when “they shall not build and another 
inhabit,” but when home ownership shall be general 
Thus a time is anticipated when 
every man in the summer season will be interested in 
the production of the things that come to his own 
table. And this is the natural inclination of healthy, 
normal men. This does not mean, however, that there 


will not always be great fields for the production of 


the world’s staple crops. The farmer will long con- 
tinue to be a great factor in feeding the world, and the 
motor truck will enable him to deliver that food when 
and where it will be most needed. 


THE VALUE OF THE MULCH 


ay HIRTY years ago it was solemnly and officially 
declared that the Great Plains country would 
never be of any value agriculturally except as a sparse 
grazing country, but the mulch system of dry farming 
has made it one vast wheat field, furnishing food for 
millions of people. | 

Soil that does not have a mulch will crack when. it 
gets dry, and these cracks are the lines on which clods 
form. A mulch on the surface will prevent clod for- 
mation, and the labor of seed-bed preparation after 
plowing is less, Land that has a good surface mulch 
before it is plowed is.mellow and loose, and it is easy 
to prepare the field in ideal shape to receive the seed. 

To see how capillary attraction works in pumping 
water out of the soil, take a cube of sugar and dip a 


‘corner of it in your coffee and see how quickly the 


liquid climbs up. It is being moved by capillary attrac- 
tion. Put some loose sugar on top and you will see 
that the liquid does not climb through it so rapidly. 
The reason is that the grains are so far apart that capil- 
larity has been destroyed. This is the philosophy of 
the mulch. In soil which has been thoroughly mulched 
the evaporation of the much-needed soil moisture is 
checked, 

When one considers the great ainbunt of moisture 
necessary to mature a crop properly, it is easy to under- 
stand the great’ need for conserving the supply. It 
takes more than 500 lbs. of water to make every pound 
of dry matter found in the oats plant, and it takes about 
400 Ibs. with wheat. Corn will do with a little less. 
Unless great attention is given to storing the rainfall in 
the soil, and putting the land in condition so that it is 
not lost by capillary attraction, there is apt to be a defi- 
ciency at just the time it is most needed, 


What-2 lesson'the Lord tatight ee Se story i 
the seed that “As soon as it was sprung up, it wi 
ered away, because it lacked moisture” (Luké 8: 
How like the human heart is to soil, as the Li 
compared it, and how needful for it, under pres 
conditions, to be continually plowed and harrov 
to keep it from becoming hard and selfish ¢ 
unsuited to the character growths the Lord desii 


THE SNAKE AN UNWELCOME VISI TOR 


NE of the greatest friends of the farmer is 
toad, which makes a living on the insects: wh 
ate so injurious to crops. The toad’s worst enem} 
the snake, and for this reason the snake is a poor 
dition to the farmer’s live stock. Besides killing to 
the snake kills young birds, which also live on inse 
and destroys eggs not only of the small birds but 
hens as well. There seems to be an instinctive dis. 
to snakes on the part of the human family, which le 
the average person to kill them on sight. This avers 
seems to be proper enough. ; 
The story is an old one, and a sad one, of how Sa 
in deceiving Mother Eve acted through a serpent wl 
he had obsessed for the purpose, and how, because 


this use of the serpent against one created in Gi 


likeness, the serpent was “Cursed above all cattle, . 
above every beast of the field.” —Genesis 3 :14. 


FLECTRICALLY REVIVED PLANTS 

HE EFFECT of electrical currents upon plant 

has been long known and is gradually being 1 
ized more and more. A Connecticut florist now util 
it for reviving almost lifeless plants which have 
shipped to him from long distances and arrive ir 
almost dead condition. Two or more cells are ¢ 
nected up with fine copper wire, the positive ] 
being connected to a nail placed in the soil of 
flower pot, while the negative pole is secured ¢ 
cately around an upper branch. In a week or 
the plant is fully revived and growing in a flour 
ing fashion. In some sections market gardei 
have been caught stealing electricity from po 
wires or third rails which pass their premises. 

How little we know about the invisible fo 

which God has. made for the controlling of his 
verse. Here is an unseen force which has an alr 
miraculous power over life. And what is life? 
also is an unseen force, and, in the words of on 
the greatest of earth’s philosophers, “life is inc 
prehensible.” The Prophet Ezekiel says of dea 
tions and dead human beings, “I will put my s 
[breath] within. you, and ye shall live. "Ez 
37 :6. nies 
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SCIENCE and INVENTION 


WO THOUSAND MILES IN A NIGHT 
APTAIN ALCOCK‘S great flight from New- 
foundland to Clifden, Ireland, 1990 miles in 16 
urs, was made under conditions calculated to strike 
rror to the stoutest heart. The ccld was so extreme 
at ice had to be chipped from the gages and instru- 
its and the air-speed indicator was so clogged with 
that it refused to work at all. During the last four 
urs, of the flight the radiator shutters and thermom- 

ers were almost completely incrusted with ice. 

On account of fog the sense of verticality was 
‘stroyed, and for part of the trip the aviator was fly- 
g upside down, but had no knowledge of the fact 
itil he came down within fifty feet of the water. Not 


m did he realize his predicament and shoot up again. 
The speed of 124 miles per hour was made up partly 
‘the actual machine speed of 90 miles per hour and 
rily of the breeze that always blows from West to 
st at the high altitudes of one to two miles in which 
e greater part of the flight occurred. 

The landing was nose down in a bog which crumpled 
the forward end of the airplane like a sheet of paper 
d left it a complete wreck. It is hard to see in Cap- 
n Alceck’s achievement anything that will tend to 
nke ocean travel by airplane popular with those who 
e found this world a pretty good place in which to 
Sr 

There is an interesting harmony of thought, how- 
er, between these wonderful flights of human beings 
d the statement of the prophet regarding those that 
it upon the Lord. It is true of both that “They shall 
bunt up with wings as eagles” (Isa. 40:31). In the 
e case the wings are literal wings, even though made 
wood and canvas. In the other case the wings are 
Old and New Testaments of the sacred Scriptures. 


{2 MAGNIFYING OF SOUNDS 

# WAS THE MAGNIFYING of sounds that beat 
ithe U-boat. During the last years of the war the 
boats and destroyers kept almost perfect track of 
another’s whereabouts. Every move was closely 
ecked up, all by means of the microphones mounted 
the vessels. At first the advantage was with the U- 
ats, which could detect the merchantman ene to two 
urs’ sail away. Later the Allies had the better micro- 
ones and the U-boat was doomed. Its every move 
s known and the dropping of a depth bomb at the 


itil he saw the mountainous billows ready to engulf | 


! 


right time and place finished it. Toward the last the 
U-boats could be trailed just as accurately as if they 
had been maneuvering on the surface of the sea, 

Attacks by aeroplane were also frustrated by the 
magnifying of sounds. Great reflectors were employed 
to catch the sound of approaching hostile aircraft at 
night. When the approximate location of the ap- 
proaching aircraft was determined by this sound-wave 
catcher, then powerful searchlights were suddenly 
flashed cn, and their beams pointed in the direction 
previously indicated by the sound detector. The anti- 
aireraft guns and the Allied aeroplanes did the rest. 

A man’s voice can now be magnified until it can 
be heard twenty miles. The ticking of a watch can 
be amplified until it can be heard above the roar of 
a crowd. A wireless station recently received a tele- 
phone message from Europe and, through its ampli- 
fier, startled hunters in the marshes eight miles away. 
It is quite possible that by means of this apparatus 
a means will yet be found for persons to converse 
with one another between any points on the face of 
the globe. 

With miracles such as this transpiring before our 
eyes, what will the critics of God’s Word say who 
have ridiculed the thought that “the Father seeth 
[and heareth] in secret” the prayers of his saints, 
uttered in the privacy of their closets ?~Matthew 
6: Aa ya ‘ 


sk: 


JOINT USES OF AIRPLANES AND WIRELESS 


WONDERFUL supervision over certain earthly 

affairs is possible through the combined use of 
two great inventions, the airplane and wireless tele- 
phone. The latter invention has now reached a stage 
where practically any one can be instructed in handling 
the talking and receiving apparatus. 

At Hardin, Ment., an aviator has been engaged to 
carry the manager of a 100,000 acre wheat ranch from 
one part of the field to another, and by the wireless tel- 
ephone he is able to report back to the ranch head- 
quarters or give local orders to gang or section foremen 
while in flight. 

The same principle is made use of in California. 
There, in the dry season, forest fires frequently do 
great damage. The Government has now laid out four 
airplane routes of 150 miles each over forest areas; 
these routes to be covered every day, and experience 
has shown that forest fires are easily detected anywhere 


i 
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“to wander through the sky from day to day. 


pica 


within the areas covered. For this purpose the aviator 
flies at an elevation of from 6,000 to 10,000 feet. 

Wonderful as are these things that men can do, and 
are now prepared to do ona vyaster scale than ever be- 
fore, in viewing the landscape o’er with a view to its 
better administration, how much more wonderful is our 
God, of whom it is written, “The eyes of the Lord are 
in every place, beholding the evil and the good” (Prov. 
15:3), and “Neither is there any creature that is not 
manifest in his sight: but all things are naked and 
opened unto the eyes of him with whom we have to 
do!”—Hebrews 4:13. 


OUR PLANETS AND THE FIXED STARS 


HE only planets which can be seen from the earth 

are those that belong to our own sun. Venus is 
a near neighbor. At times it comes within 26,000,000 
miles of us, while Neptune is 100 times as far away. 
Venus and Jupiter shine with a brilliancy surpassing 
that of the brightest fixed stars, but unlike the fixed 
stars they have no light or heat of their own but bor- 
row it all from the sun. 

Venus shines with a clear sparkling white because it 
has a cloudy atmosphere. Jupiter glows with a yel- 
lowish tinge, because it is in a gaseous condition. Mars 
glows with a deep red tinge, due to his snow-covered 
surface, while Saturn is a dull lead color. Mercury is 
so near tlie horizon, i. e., so near the sun, that he can 
be seen only. in spring or fall, and then only at twilight. 
Neptune is so far away that it cannot be seen with the 


naked eye. 


Because’ they are so close tb us, the planets appear 
The 
nearer the planet is to the earth the greater the rate 
at which it appears to move through the sky. Once 
Saturn is located it is easier to keep track of him than 
other planets, as it takes him 30 years to make his trip 
around the stun, 

The fixed stars are all suns, emitting light and heat 
of their own. The nearest one of these is 10,000 times 
as far distant as Neptune, or 26,000,000,000 miles 
away. There are very few railway trains that can 
make 712 miles in 24 hours, and keep it up, but a train 
that could do that could make the journey in an even 
100,000,000 years, provided the fuel lasted, and nothing 
wore out, and the train crew and passengers did not get 
tired in the meantime. 

“When I consider thy heavens, the wow of thy fin- 
gers, the moon, and the stars, which thou hast or- 
dained ; what is man, that thou art mindful of him! and 
the son of man, that thou visitest him [plannest for his 
recovery of perfect human life and earthly dominicn in 
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DISTRIBUTION OF INSANE | 

HE distribution of the insane is interesting 

Of course, the location of the sanest of the coun: 
try must be the capital city, but the District of Colum. 
bia leads in the number of insane, with a percentage 
of 0.8406 per cent., over twice that of the next com 
petitor, which is Roman Catholic Massachusetts -witl 
0.3761 per cent. The l’ederal Hospital for the insan 
is at Washington, but no such excuse can be offerec 
for Massachusetts... What foreign birth and religior 
may have to do with this may appear from the fac 
that the percentage of insane in Wyoming is 0.1207 pe: 
cent. Massachusetts has between three and fou 
times the best of Wyoming both in insane and in for 
eign born. 


NEW SOURCE OF POWER v4 
EADERS in the electrical industry see possibilit: 

of the discovery and development of othe 

and better sources of power than any yet known 
In discussing the slow development of water powers 
Mr. L. C. Reynolds of Geneva, N. Y., says tha 
“Contrary to the general belief the depletion of th 
world’s coal supply to-date is but a small nick ou 
of the immense deposits still untouched.» Long be 
fore such deposits are exhausted power from som 
undeveloped source, possibly direct from the sur 
will be available.” Evidently there will be plent 
of power even fora world Pee ten times tha 
of to-day. - Ae nite 


ULTRA-VIOLET FOR CONSUMPTIVES 

N inventor in Germany has.devised an electr’ 

treatment for consumptives in a room whei 
the patient can walk around. Quartz electric bulk 
are suspended from the cvising and the walls a1 
covered with a material which reflects the healin 
ultra-violet rays in which the patient is complete] 
bathed. : 


POWDERED COAL 
am I-ngland progress is being made in the cor 

tlete combustion of coal, by pulverizing it : 
that it can be blown into the furnace. The adva: 
tages are higher temperature, smokeless combu 
tion and no loss of heat units via the ash pile. 


CHEAP WIRELESS PHONES COMING 
OVERNMENT red-tape permitting, the Me 
coni wireless. experts expect in a very fe 
years, at most, to. sce wireless telephone syster, 
making long-distance conversation pasaspie to a 
part of the world at nominal COpty, SEA nas 
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HOUSEWIFERY and HYGIENE 


UNDERNOURISHMENT INVITES PESTILENCE 

OOD food is a builder of strength and a preven- 

tive. But some light is thrown on the likeli- 
hood of the common people being able to obtain more 
nourishing food this year than in 1918, by some infor- 
mation from the New York Department of -Health. 

The high cost of living has a bearing on the “flu” 

pestilence, by diminishing vital powers as follows: 
Sickness has been increased by the cost of food; fam- 
ilies which never appealed for charity are now dete 
$0; women are being driven into industry; children 
under ‘sixteen are giving up education to enter fa 
tories as unskilled labor; meat, eggs, sugar and milk 
are no longer scen on. many tables; the birth rate is 
decreasing; infant mortality is increasing; malnutri- 
tion is prevalent among adults as well as children; in 
918 21 per cent. were undernourished, against 33 
“per cent. now; New York has already kad 100 more 
infant deaths than by this time last year; out of over 
2,000 families investigated 51 per cent. had annual 
Fearnings of less than $900, and 28 per cent. less than 
1$1,200; 21 per cent. earned under $600; cheap coffees 
;and teas are replacing milk; 18 per cent. are in debt 
Ho food dealers and lepdioedae 37 per cent. have no 
meat ; 54 per cent. are using much less than formerly ; 
33 per cent. use no eggs; 30 per cent. no butter and 
10 per cent. no sugar. In most of these families the 
economic balance, which used to be precariously main- 
tained, may be overthrown by the slightest change in 
living conditions. Wage losses cause illness, which 
jin turn decreases income, and. things grow more 
hopeless. 
| If some of the people get the “flu,” they spread 
diiection, and all may contract it. The disease finds 
» fertile soil in the undernourished bodies of the poor. 
{t is too miuch.to expect, that all will yet make the 
ealth of each the concern of all, but the sickness of 
bne is of vital importance to many, for death steals 
\ndiscriminately into the windows of all, rich and 
boor, when malnutrition in a tenement affords a nest 
or iad black plague. 


roop AND HEALT HH 

‘A. PROPERLY nutritious dict produces a natural 
immunity to disease, especially.to those diseases 
ropagated by germs. A properly nourished body is 
uch more resistant to the attacks of ‘disease-bearing 
erms, than an improperly nourished body, Overfeed- 


ing is as dangerous as underfeeding; those who are 
overfed become fat and lazy, and the liver and kidneys 
become overworked and break down. 

Certain foods are almost specifics for certain symp- 
toms of disease. In diabetes, the principal symptom is 
sugar in the urine, and benefit is obtained at once by 
excluding from the diet articles which contain an ex- 
cess of sugar and starch. There can be no great amount 
of sugar excreted through the kidneys if there is none 
entering the blood. 

Because it is an ideal heat former, the fat stored 
naturally in the body in time of health becomes the 
first base of supply in case of sickness, and that is the 
reason why people get thin when they get sick. Foods 
which have no value in keeping up the heat supply of 
the body have no value in sickness, and for that reason 
meat broths, tea, alcohol, delicacies, cakes, ices and 
confections are useless or worse than useless as a diet 
in time of sickness. Milk, which is a necessity in child- 
hood, and a wholescme food for adults, is a necessity 
in illness. 

The Prophet Job’s description of a sick man is brief 
and to the point. Hesays: ‘He is chastened also with 
pain upon his bed, and the multitude of his bones with 
strong pain: so that his soul abhorreth bread, and his 
soul dainty meat. His flesh is consumed away, that it” 
catinot-be seen; and his bones that were not seen stick 
cut. Yea, his soul draweth near unto the grave, and 
his life to the destroyers. If there be a messenger with 
him [if the Messenger of the Covenant, the Lord at his 
second advent, who has come to establish his king- 
dom on earth], an interpreter, one among a thou- 


_sand, to show man his [the Messenger’s] upright- 


ness: then he is gracious unto him, and saith, De- 
liver him from going down to the pit: I have found 
aransom. His flesh shall be fresher than a child’s: 
he shall return to the days of his youth” (Job 33:19- 
25). When the incoming Golden Age is fully estab- 
lished, “The inhabitant shall not say I am sick” 

(Isa. 33-24). Death came originally because the 
first a were excluded from the trees of life tn 
Eden. Their food since then has been imperfect; 
in the new age perfection of diet is reassured, in the 
Lord’s due time and way. Meantime let us eat as 
wisely as we can. 


USEFUL RECIPES 
HE following recipes will be of interest to 
every housewife: ys 
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Cottage Cheese 
1 gallon skimmed milk, 1 cup buttermilk or thick, 
sour milk, 14 junket tablet dissolved in 2 tablespoonfuls 
water. Stir thoroughly together. Warm to 75 degrees 
by placing the pail in a vessel of warm water. Set 
aside over night. Inthe morning, without heating, pour 


the curd, without breaking it, upon a piéce of heavy | 


juslin. Drain until dry. Season with cream and salt. 


Cottage Cheese Sauce 
Dissolve 14 to 34 level teaspoon of soda in a little 
milk or hot water to each cup of cottage cheese to 
neutralize the acid flavor. Use the soda carefully, as 
too much is as bad as too little. For a thin sauce use 
1 cup milk, 1% tablespoonful butter, 1% sce araabary 
flour, 14 teaspoonful salt, dash pepper, 14 cup cheese. 
For thicker sauces add more flour, up to 2 tablespoon- 
fuls for the thickest sauce. Cook the milk, butter, 
flour, salt and pepper thoroughly and cool it slightly 
before adding to the cheese. Stir the sauce gradually 
into the cheese till well blended, then reheat carefully. 
After adding the cheese avoid boiling the sauce, for it 
toughens the cheese. Use the sauce for creaming 
potatoes, eggs, toast, and leftover vegetables. 
Scrambled Fees With Cottage Cheese 
For each egg use 13 teaspoon salt, plenty of pepper, 
1 heaping saneseua tal of cheese, the acid of which 
has been neutralized by soda as above, and fat to 
grease the pan. Stir the cheese directly into the beaten 
egg and scramble. 
Cottage Cheese Cutlets 


1 cup cottage cheese, 1 cup dry bread crumbs, 2 

tablespoons dripping, 14 cup coarsely chopped pea- 
‘nut meats, 1% ees powdered sage, 14 teaspoon 
thyme, 1 tablespoon milk, 1 teaspoon salt, 14 tea- 
spoon pepper, %4 teaspoon soda, 1 to 2 tablespoons 
finely chopped onion. Cook the onion in the drippings 
until tender but not brown. Dissolve the soda in the 
milk and work in the cheese. Mix all other dry in- 
eredients thoroughly with the bread crumbs. Blend 
peanut butter and onion with the cheese and mix the 
bread crumbs with them. Form into flat cakes, dust 
with bread crumbs, or corn meal, and fry a delicate 
brown in a little fat in a hot frying pan. ee 

Cottage Cheese Loaf With Beans 

1 cup cottage cheese, 14 teaspoon soda to neutralize 
- acid, 2 cups cooked and mashed beans or peas, 1 cup 
boiled rice (dry), 1 cup dry bread crumbs, 2 table- 
spoons chopped’ onion, 2 tablespoons drippings, 
chopped celery or celery salt. Mix beans, cheese, bread 
crumbs and seasoning together well and form into a 
roll, The roll should be mixed very stiff, as the cheese 
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softens when heated. Bake ina moderate ovén, bas 
ing occasionally with a well-flavored fat. 


Hashed Brown Potatoes With Cottage Cheese 

Chop cold boiled potatoes finé and season them we 
with salt, pepper and onion juice. Turn upon a h 
frying pan lightly greased with drippings, and coc 
the potatoes slowly without stirring till they a 
browned next the pan. Meanwhile soften a genero 
quantity of cottage cheese with cream or milk till 
will spread easily. Mix with it any desired seasonin 
such as chopped parsely or pimentos, a little leftov 
ham or bacon, chili sauce or picalilli, and spread 
over the potatoes. Let the mixture stand long enou; 
to warm and soften the cheese; then fold over t 
potatoes like an omelet, turn it upon a hot platter, a1 
serve at once. Many persons enjoy the slight ac 
flavor of the cheese with this dish. If desired, ho 
ever, thy acid of the cheese may be neutralized 
adding 14 teaspoon or more of soda for each cup 
cheese. % 
Cottage Cheese Pudding 

2 slices stale bread, 2 eggs, 14 teaspoon salt, 1 c 
milk, 1 cup cottage cheese, 14 teaspoon soda, ¥% ¢ 
sugar, 34 cup seedéd raisins, 14 teaspoon allspice, 
teaspoon mace, 14 teaspoon cloves. Cut the bread ir 
cubes and place in a buttered baking dish. Beat { 
yolks and whites of the eggs separately. Blend w 
yolks the milk, salt and sugar, and cheese, to wh 
the soda has been added. Add the spice and chopj 
rajsins and lastly fold in the stiffly beaten whit 


‘Pour this mixture over the cubes of bread and bi 


like a custard in a moderate oven. If desired, 
white of 1 egg may be beaten s¢parately, awrite 
with 1 tablespoon of sugar, and spread over the 
of the pudding just before removing it from the ov 


Cottage Cheese Pie 
1 cup cottage cheese, 24 cup sugar, 74 cup milk i 
which one tablespoon cornstarch has been smoot 
stirred, 2 beaten egg yolks, 1 tablespoon melted 
14 teaspoon vanilla. Mix the ingredients in the or 
given. Bake the pie in one crust. Cool it slightly. 
cover with meringue made by adding 2 tablespo 
sugar and 14 teaspoon vanilla to the whites of 2 ¢ 
and brown in a slow oven. 
Cottage Cheese Cake 


1 cup cottage cheese, 34 cup sugar, 34 cup rail 
egys, 2 tablespoons cornstarch, 1 tablespoon me 
fat, salt, 14 teaspoon lemon juice. Mix the ingr 
ents in the order given. Mace or nutmeg may bet 
for flavoring. Bake 25 minutes in a moderate c 
until brown, This makes a very firm custard, 
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a TRAVEL and Seay ics 
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RAJEVO—WORLD STORM CENTER | 

“HE city of Sarajevo, where the Servian student 
. Princep killed the Austrian archduke Franz Fer- 
and and started the world war, is about one-third 
hammedan. It has ninety mosques. A familiar 
ht in the streets are the Mohammedan men gor- 
ously attired in richly embroidered jackets & 
ght cloth or velvet, striped shirts, many-colored 
hes and dark blue trousers. The married men 
ar turbans, the boys and bachelors wear the red 
The Mohammedan women, if aristocrats, ap- 
r in the streets clothed with a full-length cloak, 
ng veil and two muslin masks, The middle class 
jhammedan woman conceals herself in an outside 
‘ment gathered in at the waist-line and is per- 
ted to use only a single mask veil. 


‘he Orthodox Greek Bosnian women dress in 
te skirts and fancy striped aprons, their belts 
ached with huge silver buckles. They wear em- 
idered sleveless jackets and all the jewelry ob- 
lable, with a red cap or bright handkerchief 
ped over the hair. The Bosnian men wear short 
ts decorated with solid silver bars, long trousers 


‘the collar and sleeves of the shirts often edged 
h narrow hand-made lace. 

very year on Easter Monday in the courtyard 
fae Greek Orthodox church in Sarajevo is held 
Ht is known as the marriage market. All the 
\riageable youths and maidens of the Greek Or- 
Jox families dressed in their Sunday best meet 
her and marriage engagements result. 
johammedans are forbidden to drink wine and 
Ja substitute in lime water which is sold from 
kin casks by travelling venders at less than a 
ja glass. A faithful Moslem must say his pray- 
ht sunrise, noon, sunset and in the middle of the 
moon and afternoon. The Islamite prayers never 
I So many prostrations touching the forehead 
Ne floor, so many times rising to a sitting pos- 
with closed eyes and hands on the knees while 
ating verses of the Koran, so many times stand- 
nd murmuring so many prayers. Nota prayer 
Dsition can be omitted. Women and girls are 
seen at the services. Their salvation must be 
ded in some other way. 

*h Mohammedan is allowed four wives, but the 
ian rarely has more than two; the women of. 


, white shirts, with the bottom of the trousers 


the harems are not educated. In the surrounding 
fields the women work in the fields with the men 
and dress like them. In the Mohammedan ceme- 
tery the stones are pointed at the top for the graves 
of women, round for men and turban-capped for 
men of rank. The bodies of women are put in cof- 
fins but those of men are swathed in cloth and 
borne through the streets on the shoulders of friends. 


About seven thousand of the population of Sara- 
jevo descended from those who fled from Spain dur- 
ing the Inquisition. They continue the Spanish 
language and customs and are superior in looks and 
manner to other European Jews. 


The remainder of the population consists of Slavs, 
some of whom converted to Catholicism by mission- 
aries from Rome, prefer to be called Croats. The 
Slavs who remain loyal to the Greek Catholic church 
prefer to be called Serbs. The family quarrel is 
deep and bitter, but the mutual hatred of the Aus- 
trian has drawn them somewhat together. 

How strange it will seem when the words of the 
Prophet are fulfilled, “I will turn to the people a 
pure language (unadulterated truth), that they may 
all call upon the name of the Lord to serve him 
with one consent” (Zephaniah 3:9). How strange 
it will be when Mohammedans, Croats, Serbs, and 
all mankind are of one heart and one mind toward 
the Lord, and when “‘they shall all know me [the 
Lord] from the least of them unto the greatest of 
them.”—-Jeremiah 31 :34. 


GRAND CANYON—NATIONAL PARK 


HE Grand Canyon is the most tremendous gash 

in earth’s surface. It is 217 miles in length, 
over a mile in depth and in places is fifteen miles 
from rim to rim. In its hidden depths there flows 
the treacherous and little known Colorado river. 
The Canyon can not be portrayed by pictures. It 
must be seen to be appreciated. The government 
has just included its area, with portions of its rim 
on either side, in a new National Park. The Grand 
Canyon is the geologist’s paradise, for here the 
strata of thousands of years lies open before him. 
Most stupendous of all our natural wonders, this 
grandest canyon of canyons is yet practically un- 
known in many of its finest sections. The northern 
rim is as yet reached with only the greatest diffi- 
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culty, and from this rim many of the finest views of 
its temples, buttes, canyons and mountains are to 
pe optained. 

The Prophet speaks of a time when “there shall 
be a very great valley: and half of the mountain 
shall remove toward the north, and half of it to- 
ward the south” (Zechariah 14:4). This great val- 
ley, elsewhere designated in the Scriptures as the 
Valley of Blessings, is God’s kingdom, the Golden 
Age. Beautiful and wonderful as is the Grand 
Canyon, it is as nothing compared to the glories 
God: will reveal to an eager world wiih the inau- 
guration of the promised kingdom of life, peace, and 
divine blessing. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE—MONEY MAKER 
NDREW CARNEGIE, just deceased at the age 
A of 84 began business in Pittsburgh as a bobbin 
boy at $1.20 a week. This was at the age of 12. At 13 
he was running the steam engine of a small! factory. 
At 14 he was a telegraph boy at $3 per week. At 
15 he was an operator and shortly afterward en- 
tered the employ ofthe Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, rising rapidly to an important position. He 
saved his money and trebled it by wise investments. 

At an early age he started the Keystone Bridge 
Company for the manufacture of iron bridges, real- 
izing that these would soon take the place of the 
- wooden ones then generally in use. This was suc- 
cessful from the start and led to the erection of rail 
mills, the purchase of vast tracts of ore in the shores 
of the Great Lakes, and the purchase of a fleet of 
steamers to bring the ore to the dock of his own 
railway from Lake Erie to Pittsburgh. 

He retired from business with the purchase of 
his holdings by the United States Stcel Corporation 
at a price which staggered the world. It was 
claimed at the time that the price which he asked 
for his properties was four times their value, but 
that Morgan paid it rather than have Carnegie dis- 
rupt the railroad business by building a new double 
track line from Pittsburgh to New York as he had 
threatened to do. 

During his lifetime Carnegie gave away $300,- 
000,000, of which sum. $70,000,000 went to the found- 


ing of free libraries and the balance to the great 


Carnegie Foundation at Pittsburgh, Washington 
and New York, devoted to education, peace, the re- 
warding of heroes, etc. His fortune at the time of 
his death was still huge. 


Andrew Carnegie was not a Jew, and we may not 


assume that he was blessed in basket and in store 
for that reason (Deuteronomy 28:5). Indeed, we 


may not assume that even the Jews themselves 
since the days of Christ, especially the recipien 
God’s blessing, and yet it has been marvelously tru 
them as was prophesied: “Thou shalt lend unto m 
nations, and thou shalt not borrow.’’—Deu. 28 :12 


PRISON FARM NO. 2 


HE four officers in charge of Prison Farm N 

in France, where American soldiers were 
prisoned who had been guilty of being absent witl 
leave, have established a reputation for cruelty 
will linger long. These men were found guilt; 
kicking, striking and slapping prisoners, using abu 
language to prisoners, making provoking spee 
against enlisted men under their charge, fraudule 
converting money and private property of priso 
under their charge, threatening prisoners, taking 
private property of prisoners and failing to returr 
same, ordering the burning of private property of ' 
oners, gross neglect in furnishing food to prisoi 
being drunk and disorderly in uniform, and perju: 

It was brought out that prisoners were rolled i: 
mud for smiling, were knocked down for loc 
around, were knocked down and had their 
knocked out for refusing to surrender their m 
belts, ate dirty potato peelings and even ate fron 
swill-barrel in order to get enough to keep alive, 
punched in the face for being slightly out of line, 
knocked down and beaten upon the slightest pro 
tion, while one man for crying out against these 
rages had his throat cut. 

Four men were beaten with blackjacks until | 
was streaming from their faces, and when one of 
became weak and lagged behind he was hit fror 
back and kicked into line. The prisoners were d 
in front of the muzzles of machine guns, and 
these things were going on they were cut off frot 
outside world and not allowed to communicate 
home, friends or their superior officers. Men 
forced to sleep on cobblestones, and one man wa 
down a twenty-five-foot hole thirteen days on on 
of corned beef and a box of hard tack. On the 
teenth day he died. 

Our Lord said of John the Baptist that amo1 
the prophets there had not arisen a gréater tha 
This great mouthpiece of the Lord when appro 
by soldiers with the demand that he tell them 
their cae duties were said to them, “Do vic 
to no man.” (Luke 3:14) Surely, if these o} 
who had their helpless fellow-soldiers under thei: 
had heard and heeded these words they could’ 
have visited upon them such terrible cruelties. 
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HY BE A SPIRITIST> 


HE people’s proclivity for being fooled and lik- 
ing it, made success both for P. T. Barnum’s 
reus and for modern spiritism. To the “spirits” it 
just be a “circus” to see people paying to be fooled 
the ring and side shows of the mystic delusion of 
ccultism. Not that the people do not see, hear and 
eel things uncanny, but that the uncanny amounts to 
ttle or is fit consumption for mental defectives. 
| For years back the “spirits” communicated with the 
llible in brief utterances through ouija boards, slate 


fritings, rapping and mediums. The communications 


pmmon people would have called them plain foolish- 
ess. To-day a more intelligent class is taken in by 
‘€ new mysticism by interesting and fascinating mag- 
i q articles which are alleged to come from invisible 


r B these articles I am little more Sihad an amanuensis, 
id I am at liberty to take a detached and appraising 
fw of a great topic for the sheer reason that the 
fesentation is not mine.” Mr. King has been led to 
ink that the articles come from the “spirits of dead 
pple.” He was never more mistaken, for according to 
¢ Bible, which some real Christians still believe to 
‘the Word of God, “The dead know not anything” 
{cclesiastes 9:5), and when a man dies, “in that very 
} his thoughts perish” (Psalms 146:4). If dead 
pple “know nothing” and “have no thoughts,” the 
munications of which Basil King is the “aman- 
hsis” originate from some one else—from some 
Init, according to Paul “a seducing spirit” (1 Tim- 
ty 4:1), in plain words, a demon, a devil, one of the 
‘4yn angels confined since the Flood to the atmos- 
ute of the earth_—2 Peter 2:4, Jude 6. 

(his author receives his messages, not direct, but 
ough a female spirit medium. It will be recalled 
often good women have been utilized by evil 


js. Eddy of Christian Science, Mrs. White of .Ad- 
tism and innumerable common mediums, not to for- 
1 Mother Eve whose following the suggestions of 
devil Biblically brought disaster to her children. 

may not disturb some “Christians,” but if they 


RELIGION and PHILOSOPHY 


ere so unintelligible they were called “mystic,” but - 


rits in this way—Ann Lee of spiritualist Shakerism, - 


are to become spirits they must drop from the Bible 
things held for ages as essential to Christianity ; for, 
Biblically, being a Christian is based upon whole- 
hearted belief in basic doctrines. The spiritist has 
“outgrown” clear-cut teaching, and prefers to have 
his mind smothered in a fog of generalities. If the 


“mind can be filled with vague and conflicting ideas, 


the problem is solved for the demons of how to 
“obsess” and finally “possess” the personality. The 
power of thought is sapped, and the mentally spine- 
less person becomes easy prey for whatever 
follows. 

Basil King’s “spirit” teaches only a partial survival 
of personality ; good persists, evil disappears: “no evil 
endures, because it has not life; whatever a man brings 
over with him is good.” This sounds nice, but the 
would-be spiritist must discard those parts of the 
Bible about. future accountability, such as, “Be not 
deceived. [by spiritism or otherwise]; God is not 
mocked [fooled]; for whatsoever a man soweth [in 
this life], that shall he also reap [in the life to 
come].”—Galatians 6:7. 

Buta spiritist does not mind giving up unpleasant 
Bible truths when Mr. Demon promises that “here is a 
system that takes every man at his best, however much 
or little that best may include, making his own achieve- 
ment. (and not the merit of Christ, which to the spir- 
itist is anathema) the measure of his reward.” In 
other words, every man his own saviour! 


One of Basil King’s devils calls himself “Henry 
Talbot” and modestly asumes a function Biblically re- 
served for Jesus Christ and the members of “his body, 
the church.” “My special function,” says this devil, 
“is to regenerate the world”; he and the others of his 
kin “are eager to give us knowledge, while speaking 
with hesitation and sometimes with reluctance of cir- 
cumstances closest to us.” How tactful! How re- 
fined, for a thug to cut one’s throat, to do it with a 
gold-plated razor! 


According to the spiritist, one need not rely par- 
ticularly on Jesus Christ or on.'God. No more pray- 
ing to “Our Father,” for are not evil spirits ever ready 
to come to one’s succor? As “Henry Talbot” puts it, 
“We can always reach you, if you need and are willing 
to listen. Some of us [devils] can penetrate your 
problems more easily than can others; but there is 
always some one here [in devildom] to help you in 
your troubles.” 


These are accommodating evil spirits, for they are 
igh to pitch in and help, “whether or not you 

ed int counsel, or are aware of it after it has been 
pa And how holy these devils are! for “we can- 
not perceive evil, and are conscious only of blanks 
when it is present.” And so ready with “helpful” 
wisdom like “the serpent” in Eden assisting Mother 
Eve “to make one wise”; as “Henry” says, “We see 
so clearly the road of safety and wisdom, on which no 
evil can be ‘met with.” This is bait to get a suggest- 
ible person to surrender the citadel of his will, and 
unresistingly heed suggestions of the demons: “Cuiti- 
vation of the spiritual ear [the faculty of receiving 
audible demonic suggestions] is of utmost importance, 


for through this organ [the ‘inner’ ear] you can ap- 


prehend the words of life.” Rather, the words of 
death! St. Paul says, “The works of the flesh are 
manifest, witchcraft, strife, murders and such like: 
of which I have also told you that they which do such 
things shall not inherit the Kingdom of God.” 

God Biblically declares uncompromising hostility to 
demons: but to catch the unwary, untutored, honest 
and simple, how close, forsooth, do these spiritual 
outlaws represent themselves to be to the great Judge: 
“Your interest in us must never be allowed to stand 
between you and your consciousness of God. We are 
expressions of him (!) but do not forget that it is he 
who speaks through us (!!) and that we [devils] are 
the reflection of his glory.” (!!!) But faithful St. 
Paul warns: “I would not that ye should have fellow- 
ship with devils; ye cannot drink [participate in] the 
cup [of doctrines, teachings and fellowship in the life] 
of the Lord, and the cup [of doctrines, teachings and 
fellowship] of devils.”—1 Corinthians 10:20- 21; 


“Surrender the will,” is the plea of demonism; be- 


come limp, pliable, ‘:putty-like in the hands of devils; 
this is their victory, for the battle is won or lost in the 
mind. So “Henry” wants to entice you to give in to 
him: “I like to help in everything I can. Ask and I 
will tell you all I can. You use your mind too actively 
in your effort to hear, and I cannot overcome your 
thoughts [the impassable barier of the will] at times. 
Relax, and lay your head on my iene dé. Give me 
your hands, and I will lead you on.’ Of course. 
“Henry” will lead you on; but who wants to be led 
on by a devil? 

Mr. Demon, alias “Henry” claims intimacy with the 
Deity, who on Biblical authority expelled him from 
heaven ages ago. Through ‘“Henry’s” cooperation a 
spiritist becomes qualified to say, “T reexpress the 
Father, who expresses himself in me. Things get 
their value, not because they are mine alone, but be- 
cause they are both mine and his. His is the first cre- 


and mine the- secondary.” 
knows for sure this is so, for has not “Fenty” ial 
him, “We are the prismatic colors of his glory,” an 
“each prismatic color pit back the rays of light wit 


ative force, 


its special refraction.” And when the spiritist get 
the proper slant, he “falls” for all sorts of aestheti 
gush such as “Beauty is infinite, or it would not b 
beauty; beauty can never be exhausted,” which | 
all right, because “these are among our teacher 
[the devil’s, “Henry’s”] favorite thoughts,” 

When Jesus was alive, the ‘spirits” trembled at h 
rebuke; they dreaded him; but now, according t 
“Henry,” they and Jestis are on excellent terms: ‘“W 
[devils] who are speaking to you now are trying t 
express in modern terms and to meet in modern cot 
ditions the same fundamental truths Jesus taught 

Jowever, they shy at the doctrines of Christianity 
“We generally avoid direct reference to Christi 
teachings and influence.” But they cannot escape b 
lief in the truths of the Bible, for they belong to tl 
class mentioned by the martyr James, “The devils b 
lieve and tremble” (James 2:29). It is at the do 
trines of Christ the Judge that they tremble; nothi: 
is more natural than that they should “avoid dire 

reference to Christian teachings.” 

Evidently the same sinister influences which recent 
made the peacemaker anathema, now purpose to le 
men to an opr extreme and to substitute t 
ignis fatuus of ‘ ‘mundaism,” or “world-ism” for n 
tionalism. Does not “Henry” make this plain in pr 
dently guarded words? “The purpose of national: 
is the same as that of individuals. There is func 
mentally no more reason for wars between natio 
than for combats between men of one gift and men 
another. It is as ludicrous an exhibition of coordin: 
egotism for race to fight race as for all musicians 
join in a war against all painters.” Fortunate 
“Henry” is in the spirit world and cannot be land 
in jail for talking like this. . 

The lure of demonism, alias spiritism, is one of 1 
strongest and subtlest enticements to take Christi 
away from Christ. Spiritism isa reality. The phi 
mena are actualities, and the source is evil beyond | 
scription. It is folly to deny the reality of the prov 
occurrences of spiritism when their actuality is attes 
by scientists under rigid tests. ‘The evil is a real o 
It is here in growing power, and the safe plan is 
follow the tested Biblical recipe, “Resist the devil, < 
he will flee from thee.” (James 4:7) A good cou 
is to determine to resist everything that savors of 
occult as being of evil. In the twentieth century t 
may seem old-fashioned, but it pays to be old-f a 
joned in matters where caution is the keh a safe 
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E MESSTIAH—WEO IS HE? 
SOR twenty-five hundred years or more Free- 
- masons have waited for the returning of one 


iram Abiff, the great Master Mason. They claim 
> died a violent death because of his loyalty to the 
vine secrets typified in Solomon’s temple; that he 
ust reappear in order that that great antitypical 
grand service be 


The Mohammedans are also expecting a great 
¢ ssenger, a prophet, through whom they and all 


ave waited his coming. 


i) ry 


near at hand. 


They believe his kingdom 


rr thirty-five hundred years or more Jews have 
ted for the coming of the great prophet who was 
ified by Moses and whom Moses foretold, and 
© was also foreshadowed by Kings David and 
lomon and by the glorious priest, Melchizedek. 
ey expect him to establish his kingdom and re- 
re Israel in Palestine, and with this hope thou- 
ids of Jews are now hurrying to Palestine, believ- 
he time of Messiah’s appearance is at hand. 


Pens a every she de who are siege 


¥ ho is this great and mighty one expected? The 
Miptures answer he is the great Messiah, the 
ihe of Glory, the one who will bring the desire of 
Wnations. More than four thousand years ago 


g, “In thy seed 


b2 718). And thus he assured all that his prom- 
would be fulfilled. The same inspired witness 
i ly states that this long promised one, the 
eed,” is the Christ. The word Christ translated 
gm the Greek has the same meaning as the He- 
word Messiah, both terms. meaning the 
Jipinted one,” the one given authority to rule. 

"ghovah organized Israel.into a sample nation or 
| tnment. He gave to them a code of perfect 
it: He dealt with them for upwards of eighteen 
Mired years, and used that nation to make pic- 
or types of the coming Messiah, through 
he would bring blessings to all mankind. 

ereafter Jehovah permitted the Gentiles to at- 
t to establish an ideal government in the 
1, and granted to them a period of 2,520 years 


eople will be blessed. For many centuries they 


and faithful” (Revelation 21:4, 5). 


in which to make an effort. Zedekiah was over- 

thrown in 606.B. C. The 2,520 years of the Gentilé 

period ended in the autumn of 1914. 
The mission of the Messiah is to fulfil God’s 


promise to bless all the nations of earth—to give to . 


He said, 
that they [the people] might have life and have it 
more abundantly.” _ He will establish on earth the 


all the opportunity of life. “J am come 


will of God for which he taught his followers to ‘ 


“And the government shall be upon his 
shoulder; and his name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counseller, The mighty God, the Everlasting 
Father [lifegiver], The Prince of Peace. Of the in- 
crease of his government and peace there shall be 
no end, upon the throne of David, and upon his 
kingdom, to order it and to establish it with judg- 
ment and with justice from henceforth even for 
ever.’—Isaiah 9:6, 7. 

All peoples, nations, kindreds and tongues desire 
life and happiness. “¥Yhere is none other name 


under heaven given among men, whereby we must 
be saved” (Acts 4:12). 


pray. 


The Messiah will save the | 


people from their sins and give them the blessings | 
of life, but this must be immediately preceded by a . 


great time of trouble, such as the world is now ' 
“T will shake all nations, and the : 


experiencing. 
desité of all nations shall come” (Haggai 2:7). 
Freemason, Mohammedan, Jew, or Christian, all 
must look to the Messiah as the only hope for the 


blessings of mankind. Under his beneficent reign | 
the influence will be uplifting, and the result will | 


be glorious and God’s will shall be done on earth 
as completely as it is done in heaven. 
wicked will God destroy” (Psalm 145 :20). 
must reign till he hath put all enemies under his 
feet. 
death” (I Corinthians 15:25, 26). ‘And there shall 
be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, nei- 
ther shall there be any more pain: for the former 
things are passed away. And he that sat upon the 
throne said, Behold, I make all things new. And 
he said unto me, Write, for these words are true 
He will make 
the earth a fit habitation for man. All the desert 
and waste places shall become habitable (Isaiah 
35). “And the desolate land shall be tilled, where- 
as it lay desolate in the sight of all that passed by. 


And they shall say, This land that was desolate is | 


become like the garden of Eden.”—Ezek. 36:34, 35. 

The reign of the Messiah is the Golden Age, for 
which all peoples have longed, hoped, Rieke and 
waited. Behold, it is at the door! 
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The last enemy that shall be destroyed is | 
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GOLDEN AGE CALENDAR 
October 15 to 28 


rte Wena ih ae 1 ae theme Be eae Th ae 2a Name Bf ome BE came eee heme 


YEAR— 1919 A. D.; 6048 since Creation; 7427-8 Byzantine Era; 
5680 Jewish Era;y 2672 of Rome; 2695 of Greek Olym- 
; 
+b 


piad Era; 2579 Japanese Era; 1338 Mohammedan Era. 


STARS— Morning, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn; Evening, 
Mercury. 


October 15—Sun rises 6:19 a..m.; sets 5:21 p. m.; moon rises 10:51 
a. m.; twilight begins 4:35. a! m., ends 6:57 p. m.; 
high tide 12:19 a. m. and 12:45 p. m. (New York); 
Assumption Day, Belgium. 1819—Carlyle, an Enclish 
A hah tried for treason for publishing Tom 

aine’s “Age of Reason.” 


October 18—Feast of Eivhth Day (22nd day of Jewish month 
Tisri); 1918, Tidal wave and earthquake in Porto Rico. 


October Grane. with the Law (23rd dav of Jewish menth 
Tisri); ( Ken-name-sai (Harvest Thanksgiving Day), 
Japan; 1777, Battle of Saratoga; 1918, Motorless Sun- 
day order rescinded: ordered that no theater, school, 
hotel, hospital or church be built in New York City 
during the war. 


October 18—Alaska Dav, Alaska; 1918, Coneress passes Deficiency 
Appropriation Bill of $6,345,755, 666. 


October 18—Dipawali Festival, India; 1781, Battle of Yorktown; 


1918, Fourth Liberty Loan Drive ends. | 
i 


October 2/—1918. U. S. Food Administration issues L tules for 
public eating places. 


October 23—1st day of French Revolution, Month Brumaire 
(Foggy). 


October 24—End of Buddhist Lent; 1918, Wilson appeals te people 
to elect a Democratic Congress. 


Octeber 25—1st day of Jewish Month Hesyan; Divali Day, India; 
1415, Battle of Agincourt, 


Octeber 26--Clocks turned beck one hour at 1 a. m.; Fraternal 
Day, Alabama; 1st day of Mohammedan Month 
Saphar; Divali Day, India. 


October 27—Thanksgiving Day, Canada; Fiesta de Minerva Day, 
te ke oba Divali Day, India; Labor Day, New 
calan 


October 28—Fiesta de Minerva Day, Guatemala; Bolivar Day, 
Venezuela; 1776, Battle of White Plains; 1886, Statue 
of Liberty unveiled, New York. 
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LABOR and ECONOMICS 


"APITAL — LABOR TENSION 
\ NE SKIRMISH after another between capital and 
labor causes the common people, who have to foot 
Ul the bills, to wonder where this thing will end. Every 
trike to improve the condition of some of us makes it 
ast that much harder for all of us. And the strikes are 
weh strange strikes. They are not what they used to be. 
‘bis striking of policemen is an entirely new thing, and 
shock all around. 

‘Theoretically police have no right at all to strike; 
yw they represent us, the people as a whole. They 
te appointed custodians of law and order. We want to 
now where they are all the time, because we never know 
then we may need them. And yet we must not forget 
iat the big boys in uniform are just ordinary men like 
terest of us, and they have to live, and since the prices 
ft everything have risen so dreadfully they have fallen 
2 easy prey to the idea that they ought to have more 
toney, so that they can provide their families with the 
ngs they need. It all seems human enough, when you 
dink of it. But if they knew there was an ordinance 
ithidding them to join a union, then they should have 

reyed the law, because they expect us to do so. 
|The steel strike is and has been a long, hard battle. 
ennsylvania is in line with what those acquainted with 
us section had expected. Many of the workers in the 
‘astern mills are of so-called “Pennsylvania Dutch” 
draction, a very conservative, slow-going, kindly-dis- 
dsitioned class of people who live simply, own their own 
‘mes and accept with resignation conditions which 
ey can not easily change. In the steel business there 
We been but two shifts during the twenty-four hours, 
(om time immemorial, the men generally working from 
00 until 5:00, running one week on the day shift and 
‘@ other on the night shift. This arrangement gives the 
jorker one Sunday off every other week, and every other 
ek he works a straight twenty-four hour shift, from 


5:00 p.m. Saturday to 5:00 p.m. Sunday. Then the 
following week he works from 5:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
each day up until Saturday inclusive, his night shift 
starting in at 5:00 p.m. the next day. 

The operation of blast furnaces continuously is almost 
inevitable, as the expense of shutting one down and 
starting it again is very great. In not a few instances 
the temporary shutting down of a blast furnace has 
caused the failure of the company operating it- No doubt 
a part of the effort to get three shifts of eight hours each 
into the steel business, instead of the long twelve-hour 
grind which has been the rule heretofore, is due to the 
success of the railway workers in procuring a working 
day of eight hours. The work around a blast furnace or 
steel mill is as hard and as dangerous as railroading, and 
it is hard to see why the one class should continue to 
work twelve hour when the other has to work but eight. 

President Wilson’s conference at Washington of 
representatives of capital and labor had a great task 
mapped out for it “for the development of a new rela- 
tionship between capital and labor,” but the labor dele- 
gates bolted and upset the program when the right of 
collective bargaining was not conceded by the capitalist 
group. It is hard to see how such a conference could do 
other than make further concessions to labor, because 
all can see that labor has the strength that comes from 
superior numbers, and it now seems determined to 
have a voice in the management of practically every 
great industry with which it is connected. In Japan this 
principle of “attendance of labor delegates at all confer- 
ences of the company” has just been conceded to the 
printers of Tokio. This is the more remarkable because 
labor unions in Japan are outlawed organizations. 

A blind man, on the dark side of the moon, can see 
plainly that an intelligent, determined, powerful major- 
ity will have its own way eventually. “Be wise now, 
therefore, O ye (money) kings.”—Psalm 2:10. 
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HIGH COST OF LIVING 
HO’S TO BLAME? If we can find him and fix 
him with one in the cranium, he is done for, and 
the difficulty, of course, will settle itself. Such a cast of 
mind makes Mr. Average Citizen an easy mark for 
people who are too smart for him. As a matter of fact, 
the man to blame is often the best one to help fix things 
up, and may be as anxious as anyone to see his error 
corrected. 

However, to definitely fix responsibility for the high 
cost of living, may enable a good many Average Citizens 
to relieve some mental tension. Such responsibility can 
now be definitely and finally set upon the right parties. 
To know the genesis of “H. C. L.” throws light upon the 
subject. This is known in certain circles. The insiders 
even know the individual transaction with which “H. C. 
L.” was born. 

Tradition of the street has it this way: It was in 
the early days of the big war, in 1914 or thereabouts. 
The event took place in the explosives industry. Many 
of the smaller nations were caught short of gun powder. 
The American powder companies were filled with orders 
for way ahead. They did not care whether any more 
orders came or not. 

One of the smaller countries had exhausted its 
patience waiting for the big powder companies to accept 
their order for a few million pounds. They approached 
a lesser concern supplicating permission to spend their 
money. Hven the small companies were full of business 
from large customers, with orders booked far ahead. 
The ruling price was say thirty cents a pound. So the 
small concern, in order to discourage the small country, 
said that they would accept the order at a dollar a 
pound or thereabouts. 

The general situation was in control of His Excel- 
lency, Mars, the world’s Over-Lord of the last few years, 
and powder at a dollar was cheap beside the possible 
ruin of War. The order was placed, and the little powder 
concern had the best order yet on its books. 

Within a month or thereabouts, the current price of 
powder was a dollar a ‘pound. Other business grasped 
the golden opportunity. Other commodities, bought by 
countries at war, were jumped up to a figure intended 
to approach the famous standard, “All the traffic will 
bear.” 

Steel, iron, copper, lead, guns, pistols, leather, ships, 
ocean transportation, grain, canned foods and a swarm 
of others, left Mother Earth, for a trip whose top was 
the sky. Government control was forced into the field 
to regulate the race between supply and the demands 
of War. The insatiable greed of Mars for more and yet 
more to burn up and destroy in the Great Pastime, 
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interlocking with the willingness of the trader to accept 
the enormous prices offered without haggling by the 
buying agents of foreign governments, created a bad 
combination for Mr. Average Man. He must pay more 
or go without and see the food and clothing the kiddies 
needed go sailing across the Atlantic. The imperative 
demand of hungry stomachs and cold backs were the 
enforced compliance of the common people with the 
ruinous course of the War Lords of Europe. Thus was 
“F.C. L.” born and quickly grew from expansive in- 
fancy into boisterous maturity. . 

The blame for the high cost of living rests upon Mars 
The ready purse of War began it and sustained it 
On no other shoulders does exclusive responsibility rest 

The whole world is crying out against the high cos 
of living; it is the cry of ignorance and emotion agains 

plain arithmetic. 

Mathematics says that there is no cost of livin; 
problem if the buying power of the worker is undimin 
ished. If when commodities rise, wages rise to th 
same extent, the worker’s day’s labor continues to ge 
him just as much at one time as another. He lives wit 
the same comfort because he has the same things to wor 
with, play with and live upon. 

But the common people are common people becaus 
they are not smart enough for the uncommon peopl! 
many of whom started from the common level and I 
ability or crookedness have risen to places of power. 

If the people were clever enough to insist upon havin, 
in the business of exchange or trade, a measure of valt 
that would not vary in actual value, they would not | 
troubled about the high cost of living. If a dollar wou 
always buy the same quantity of goods, varying only wi 
scarcity or plenty, the people would have one less i 
portant factor to contend with. Their wages wou 
always be at a figure that they could understand. 

But when the dollar, right under the nose of the m: 
on the street, imperceptibly shrinks day by day, t 
wage earner, to use a common phrase, does not kn 
“where he is at.” In his mind for many decades a doll 
has been a dollar, and that was all there was to it. 
with the advent of War a dollar ceased to be a dolla 
worth, and Mr. Worker and Miss Worker found the 
selves month by month able to buy less and less of t] 
world’s goods. 

Tf the profiteer in labor had wished to find a cle 
scheme without being seen, to rob labor of the produ 
of his labor, he could not have devised a better inst: 
ment than the vanishing dollar. 

The business man could always raise prices at v 
unless he was hindered by a public service commiss 
or by a food commissioner. Getting wages raised, hc 
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, was not so simple a matter because it was usually 
result of a fight with the employer. The employer 
d always keep ahead in the race, for he could raise 
es again and it would be some time before the worker 
Id realize that the employer’s price-increase meant 
that much real wage decrease. 

ne party was making more than the other party. 
as always the business man who did the price raising. 
was making invisible differential between the extra 
grudged to the worker and the additional price he 
hwith charged labor and which ordinarily was sub- 
tially larger than the wage increase it was supposed 
lance. 

abor not understanding, and in the home circle 
ing the mathematics of prices and wages transmuted 
. emotions and feelings developed by privations of 
dones finds it impossible to maintain the calm, self- 
essed demeanor of pure mathematics. He first cries 
| Some day he may act. Conan Doyle, the great 
Jish writer, says that unless effective steps are taken 
aptly to check rising food cost there will be grave 
wnce in Great Britain. In Florence, Italy, the 
xers ransacked the stores of the profiteers and aftcr 
aring a strike secured a reduction in prices of fifty 
pventy-five per cent. France has doubled the number 
ing booths from which low price food is distributed 
has established cheap restaurants to serve meals at 
‘Uprices. 

ow food costs are imperatively needed; but if food 
as are forced down, who will pay the former enough 
him to make a living and enable him to keep on 
ng farm products for the rest of the people to eat? 
:tuly in every direction there are intricate and per- 
simg questions which must be solved to keep the 
jie from greater discontent, and yet the solution of 
2 problems appears to require a more than human 
om, and a Solomon has not yet appeared to show 
vway.. But—the Golden Age draws on apace, and 
| the long looked for Messiah shall arise and bring 
.r out of the world’s confusion and chaos. “Thy 
fom come.” 


3 LITTLE PROFITEER 


,MAN has to live, and when rising prices are 
‘fashionable, the price autocrat has to make his profit 
qasent as good a living as before. To a dealer wages 
alar y are spelled “profit,” and his wage may be 
i or small or even minus—he must make money 
ithe making is good. If prices double, the dealer, 
ave the same wage, should obtain like profit. This 
. fair. Any worker’s income should vary with 


te 


's, so that there be none of the inequity of some 


getting less and others more. Undesired consequences 
might be cited from such inequalities—unrest, dis- 
content, vindictiveness, revolution, anarchy. 

The big profiteer does not bear sole responsibility 
for the prevailing distress. Everyone does who helped 
“boost” prices or wages. The retailer did not neglect his 
part in raising the cost of living. In the sunshiny trade 
days of 1915-1916 some retailers were slow to sense the 
changing situation. Honest fogies, they could not 
charge a multiple profit on goods they had bought low. 
But the little profiteers persuaded them to “play the 
game,” and get their share of the golden stream while 
it lasted. A grocery trade journal ran full-page adver- 
tisements that raising prices was the style and no grocer 
should fail to raise his; “everybody was doing it,” and 
“they could get the money.” It was a kind of golden 
age, which forced thousands of Fords and hundreds of 
“sixes” and “eights” upon a willing retail trade. 

But now dealers looking for a too-good living have to 
be reasonable. It has seemed as though a jail sentence 
was the only thing to keep some dealers within bounds. 
For the public weal, the little profiteers have to adopt 
the new fair-price fashion. 


Profiteers are nothing new. They had them in days 


- of old, when the prophet Ezekiel said, “Thou hast taken 


usury and increase, and thou hast greedily gained of 
thy neighbors by extortion, and hast forgotten me, 
saith the Lord God.”—LHzekiel 22:12 


DECENTRALIZING PACKING 

HE KENYON-ANDERSON bill recently before 

Congress for the decentralization of the packing 
business aims to correct the waste in hauling animals 
from points all over the country to Chicago or Kansas 
City, and then shipping directly back the finished pro- 
duct. It hopes to eliminate a long string of commission 
merchants and middlemen. It proposes to license all 
packers and provides a list of punishable offenses for 
unfair, unjustly discriminatory or deceptive practices 
in commerce. 

The bill proposes to license any number of standard- 
ized plants erected by municipalities or subdivisions of 
states, or by their accredited representatives, It proposes 
that records and accounts shall be submitted to the 
Secretary of Agriculture and that the services of the 
plant shall be available to all customers on the basis of 
fair and reasonable returns and without unjust dis- 
crimination. Jt contemplates the services of special cars 
and the assistance of the Government in matters of 
inspection, standardization, plans and advice, but not 
financial assistance. 

It is the hope of the framers of the bill to change the 
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packing business from a centralized business into one 
in which the local centre of production will be the local 
centre of distribution. However, if it is profitable to 
decentralize the packing business, one can not but 
wonder why the great packers have not found this out 
long ago. But perhaps they have had too many other 
things on hand to give this phase of the business 
adequate attention. It is freely claimed that the big 
packers have been busier in cornering all substitutes for 
meat than in providing meat itself for the people at 
legitimately low prices. It certainly looks as though 
something is wrong when 700,000 Ibs. of beef, lamb and 
pork are kept in storage so long that they have to be 
sold for fertilizer at 1$c per pound. 


FOOD AND CLOTHING 


CCORDING to the National Industrial Conference 

Board in its recent research there is a race between 
food and clothing, as to which will increase the most in 
price. 

Between July, 1914, and July, 1919, food increased in 
price 90%, but was distanced 10% by clothing, which 
increased 100%. Other increases were, shelter 28%, 
fuel, heat and light 57% and sundries 63%. The 
average advance in the cost of living was 73%. 

The figures computed by the Board are claimed to be 
those of the average family expense or budget, and 
probably represent the facts, unless there was an effort 
to make the figures as small as possible in order to have 
them show that wages increased as much as the cost 
of living. There is an old saw to the effect that “Figures 
do not lie, but liars do figure.” There is no intention to 
discredit the figures arrived at, but before accepting 
them as final, it might be well for “the man on the 
street” to know something about the personnel of the 
Board, their connections and the motives by which they 
might be influenced. 

According to the Board the percentages of a man’s 
family expense are distributed as follows: Food 48.1%, 
shelter 17.7%, clothing 13.2%, fuel, heat and light 
5.6% and sundries 20.4%, total 100%. 


DEMAND FOR LABOR 


HE maintenance of a proper labor supply depends 

somewhat upon the wages paid to labor. If the wages 
are sufficient to keep labor at work the supply is more 
plentiful than if some are not at work. A man who is 
idle temporarily because he is dissatisfied with his wages 
or other conditions of labor is, for that time, not a 
worker at all. If all the workers in the country went 
on strike at the same time it could not be said that labor 
is plentiful but that it is scarce. 
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For some reason that does not appear on the surface 
the Scriptures intimate that just before the dawn of th 
Golden Age there will be a period during which worl 
will not be obtainable on any condition. Possibly thi 
will be caused by a temporary break-down of credit 
The passage reads: “For before these days there y 
no hire for man, nor any hire for beast; neither 
there any peace to him that went out or came in bec = 
of the affiiction: for I set all men every one against = 
neighbor”.—Zechariah 8:10. 


PRINCIPLES OF SUCCESS 


NY WORKER in any occupation might profit 
the advice given to army officers by Major-cengy 
McGlachlin : : 
You must have courage, self-reliance and good judg 
ment. 

Courage is a very common natural gift, but it ma 
also be developed by practice in dangerous games . 
occupations: 

Self-reliance is usually a result of training and person 
al effort, to be attained by actually performing tasks 

Good judgment comes from the study of your a 


before you do it and from reflection upon the res 


‘obtained and mistakes that may have been made. 


In your life from day to day, you should observe th 
principles of simplicity, directness, thoroughness an 
promptness. 

The simpler your thoughts and reasoning, the mot 
clear will be your decision. The simpler your lengua 
the more easily you will be understood. 

Direct statements will result in clarity of unde 
standing by your subordinates and by your superiol 
and are equally appreciated by both. : 

Thorough treatment of subjects that you are requill 
to handle will result in their effective disposition. 

You must train yourself to regard these subjects n¢ 

merely from your own standpoint but from that of you 
superiors and that of your subordinates, keeping in vie 
always the interests of the government which you serv 

Do not sacrifice thoroughness to simplicity. Brevit 
is a virtue, but thoroughness is the more ini 
principle. 

Be prompt. It is indispensible. pr derualinaHonn is tl 
root of all evil. Those who put things off do not ¢ 
them. Those who do not do them are not useful. i 


JANITORS ON STRIKE 


E 7,600 members of the Chicago Flat Janitoi 
Union are demanding $3.50 to $5.00 an apart: 

a month and living quarters on or above the street. Tl 
flat owners declare that the janitors are now getti 
$125 to $175 a month, free living quarters, free hee 
light and gas, and that the demands signify wages | 
$200 to $250 a month, } 
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SOCIAL and EDUCATIONAL 


a 


JHORTAGE OF TEACHERS 

T’HE STATUS of the teaching profession is import- 
‘A ant because it reflects the public attitude toward the 
ature welfare of the people. 


“A report from 1,512 school superintendents indicates 
nat the United States is short 38,000 teachers, or 5.8% 
f the 650,000 teaching positions. There are also 65,000 
ersons accepted as teachers who are not fit for their 
ositions. This represents 103,000 teaching positions 
ithout teachers of even fair ability. 

Of the 1,512 school superintendents, 1,430, or 94.6% 
eport that the teachers’ salaries have not been increased 
1 proportion to the increase in the cost of living ; 1,267 
r 83.8% report that they have found it necessary to 
ywer the standard of qualifications in the effort to get 

achers ; 1,052 or 69.6% report that the number of girl 
nd boy teachers below twenty-one is increasing; 1,395, 
r 92.3% report that promising young men and women 
re not taking up teaching as in the past. The situation 
s least serious where salaries have been increased most. 
~The development of the mind and character of the 
oung is not to be compared with the washing of 
rindows, if the criterion is the wage increase of the 
orkers. Hither the teaching profession is considered of 
0 particular importance, or there is a systematic scheme 
9 discredit the public schools by impairing their efii- 
iency. 

The real trouble may be that the teachers are a 
egligible factor because they do not control votes and 
re not properly unionized. Perhaps if the 650,000 Amer- 
van teachers were welded into a trades union they 

‘ould have a labor backing which would give pause to 
1001 boards that pass up their petitions for relief from 
tinding poverty. No class of workers is more important 
han those that control the future of the people as the 
pachers do through the education of the young. They 
kould be given salary increases at least commensurate 
rith the higher cost of living. 

Nicholas Velimirovic, the moral and mental leader of 
erbia, according to the Lducational Review, asserts 
hat “If there is anything to be learned from the war, 
+ is doubtless this: The education of youth in all the 
ountrics of the world must become an international 
flair of the very first importance.” 

Neglect of the teaching profession bespeaks no promis- 
ag future for this country, for the man and woman of 
wenty years hence will be largely what the teacher of 


today makes them. “Train up a child in the way he 
should go; and when he is old, he will not depart from 
it” (Proverbs 22:6) is still a good recipe for the creation 
of future citizenship. 


AUTO THIEVES IN FRANCE 
INE HUNDRED automobiles, most of them stolen, 
were missed by the American Expedition in 
France. The car-stealing epidemic was not confined to 
any one class or any one nationality. If a car was left 
by the roadside it was certain to disappear in a very 
short time. Perhaps a farmer hauled it to his farm and 
built a haystack around it. Or a passing unit of some 
other organization helped itself to magneto, carburetor, 
spark plugs, spare tires and spare wheel. Instances are 
on record vier between dark and daylight, and in a 
driving snow storm, the three good wheels, engine, 
steering gear and radiator of a temporarily disabled 
machine disappeared and were never recovered. 

Fords with the numbers painted out have been hard 
to trace, as it was practically impossible for anybody 
to prove that the car ever did belong to the American 
Expeditionary Force. The great majority of the passen- 
ger cars in the American army service, however, were 
unknown to France before the war, and when offered for 
sale were quickly recovered. 

Many people who have or piofess to have great respect 
for the eighth commandment, “Thou shalt not steal” 
(Exodus 20:15), seem to take the position that it 
applies only to stealing from individuals. In principle 
it is Just as wrong to steal from an association of people 
as from an individual, yet there are many, even seem- 
ingly respectable people, whose consciences are lax when 
it comes to dealing with a corporation, or with the 
Government. The Scriptures show that in the Golden 
Age thefts and defalcations must be made good for 
the full amount and 20% additional; and where, for 
any reason, as might be the case with a corporation, this 
cannot be made good “unto him against whom he hath 
trespassed”, it is required that “the trespass be recom- 
pensed unto the Lord.” (Numbers 5:6-8) There is hope 
here for some who by stock manipulations have robbed 
corporations of millions. If personally required to make 
up all these defalcations they would be reduced to 
virtual slavery for myriads of years, but no doubt the 
“recompense unto the Lord” will take some form of 
contrition not expressed so much in dollars and cents 
as in true repentance and reformation of heart. 
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COLLEGE GRADUATE UNION 


he bas {S an impression that the technical profes- 
sions are very well paid. Young men by thousands 
are fitting themselves to become mechanical, electrical, 
and civil engineers. 

But there are so many young technical graduates that 
they cannot obtain adequate pay and hence they create 
a kind of educated proletariat. In New York they have 
been so underpaid by profiteering employers that they 
have organized a trades union and are asking salary 
increases of $500 a year. 

This affects 3,160, including junior engineers, engi- 
neering assistants, chemists, architects and inspectors 
in engineering work. The present college system tends 
toward an over-supply of educated workers and a killing 
competition among them. 

If young men realized how poorly paying the technical 
professions are, especially at the outset, far less would 
go to college but would enter the more remunerative 
and useful trades. 

The value of college education is greatly overesti- 
mated. Now that the workers are well paid, there is not 
the reason that formerly existed for spending four years 
and several thousand dollars for something that no 
longer guarantees a good income with relief from hard 
work. 

In breaking with all college traditions and lining up 
with the working people the young technical graduates 
of New York have learned that not exclusiveness, but 
cooperation wins success. 

The advice of old time is still good to “consider the 
ant.” but the college man is learning from another of 
the insects of ancient Palestine which had a deserved 
‘reputation for getting whatever it went after: “The 
locusts have no king, yet they go forth all of thern by 
bands.”—Proverbs 30:27, 


TOO LITTLE BAIL 

CCASIONALLY we hear it said that the bail 
required for certain violators is too large; there 
have been instances in which bail was denied altogether. 
But it is seldom one hears of a case where the bail might 
be considered too small. It seems to us, however, thai 
$1,000 bail is too small a requirement for any one of the 
three men in Northern New York who climbed into the 
room of Mrs. Le Felche in the absence of her husband, 
pulled her from bed, stripped her in the presence of her 
eleven year old son and six year old daughter, and 

poured hot tar and feathers over her naked body. 
The Jews were forbidden to torture any living thing. 
Torture is wholly foreign to the character of him of 
whom it is written that he is “the God of all grace” 
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(1 Peter 5:10) whose “tender mercies are over al ; 
works”. (Psalm 145:9) Men who so far forgot @ 
original inheritance of godlikeness as to torture a hi 
less woman in the night time, have fallen far. The L 
says to some such, “Thou thoughtest that I was. al 
gether such an one as thyself” (Psalm 50: 21) and i 
intimation is that they thought wrong. * ‘ 


EDUCATION FOR THE POOR 


OW THAT COLLEGES are raising millions, 

in order should be donations of large amount 
help the children of the poor who are not able to in 
a thousand dollars a year for education. Twenty n il 
dollars given to Yale represents about $5,000 per 4 
dent. To properly or appreciably affect the tal 
of the poor children would be an enterprise lik 
national drive for Liberty Bonds. There are, co : 
atively speaking, perhaps ten million children | 
poor in this country, and to supply each one of t | 
with an endowment that would provide an income 
$200 a year would require the raising of the ast | 
sum of fifty billion dollars. 

If it is a financial impossibility to provide a $20 
year education for all the young people, it is probab 
good thing that a few thousand Yale students are g 
to have that much added to the liberal amounts alg 
provided for their education. 

“Higher” education is regarded a good enough F 
for tens of thousands of young men to invest i 
hundreds of dollars a year a piece, but it is serio 
lacking in one element, for after it has done all it ca 
usually leaves its beneficiaries in the position of those 
Bible speaks of as “ever learning, and never able to ¢ 
to the knowledge of the truth”.—2 Timothy 3:7. 


NEWSPAPER MEN ORGANIZE 
YEAR AGO Boston newspaper men averaged. 
a week. They organized a union, interviewed 
typographers, pressmen and photo-engravers as to 
they were getting, presented demands of $38 minir 
for reporters and $45 for desk men, and got it. ’ 
newspaper owners did not want to recognize the ul 
but they did when they thought of the embarrassm 
of missing several editions. There was no mention 0; 
brain workers’ victory in any Boston newspapers. 
The man who organized the Boston editors anc 
porters in his opening address alluded to them as bi 
less brainworkers. He seemed to think that, as 
Scriptures express the matter, “the laborer is wortt 
his hire,” and he could see no reason why the men 
do the rough work around newspapér offices sh 
receive twice the pay for their work as do those 
actually supply the material for the reading publ 


(AFT BEARINGS AND OILS 


/OLLER BEARINGS will bear the heaviest loads, 
- ball bearings rank next and babbit metal is next. 
the bearings are loose, thick lubricants like graphite 
| grease are best, especially where there is flying dirt. 
th lubricants form ridges around the shaft at the 
's of the journal and close the openings to the 
rance of sand or dirt. 

the best oils for high speed shafts with light pressure 
the bearings are a mixture of 20% sperm oil (ob- 
1ed from the blubber and head of the sperm whale), 
olive oil (of which the better grades are dark and 
rer grades light in color) and 50% light mineral oil. 
‘or low speed shafts with light pressure on the bear- 
3 the best lubricant is 50% olive oil and 50% light 
‘eral oil. 

"or high speed shafts with heavy pressure on the 
tings the best lubricant is 35% lard oil (the liquid 
ained from crystallized lard by straining under pres- 
2), 25% sperm oil and 40% heavy mineral oil. 

‘or low speed shafts with heavy pressure on bearings 
best lubricant is 50% colza oil (a pale yellow oil 
lined from rape seed) 25% lard oil and 25% tallow 
(obtained from solid tallow by pressure). 

‘or moderately high speed shafts with very heavy 
ssure on the bearings the best lubricant is 35% sperm 
20% colza oil, 25% lard oil, 15% tallow oil and 
fine plumbago. 

‘or low speed shafts with very heavy pressure on the 
‘ings the best lubricant is graphite-grease which 
ists of 25% tallow, 30% palm oil, 33% mineral oil 
12% fine graphite. 

he resistance of various oils to being squeezed out of 
‘ings at 65 degrees temperature Fahrenheit is as 
dws: 


ETI. OU) =. La atone (4) 
' Light mineral oil ee ey kg od 
motsouseed: 11+ 22: Be ae he ig 
Ravel es eS Mh) RL tes ED 
OSA Ee oe eee ek, 
ae be) Cw Fie ROT 
' Neatsfoot oil. ee ee tater eet Of 
Tallow on eee a 
Heavy mineral oil eee Rt eee () 
ERASE, 4). cious galled einen i 32.0 


jt 220 degrees Fahrenheit all oils are about equally 
iL. 


jastor oil is obtained from castor beans by pressing, 
|ming and filtering and is nearly colorless, 
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MANUFACTURING and MINING 


Neatsfoot oil is obtained by boiling out the feet of 
slaughtered animals, and if properly prepared from fresh 
material contains less than 14 of 1% of fatty acid, but 
the commercial oil sometimes contains as high as 30%. 
Neatsfoot oil containing over 4% of fatty acid should 
not be used as a lubricant. 

Tallow oil should have a sweet clean odor when used 
as a lubricant and should be free from suspended matter. 

In the Scriptures the Body of Christ is compared to 
the human body, and in this figure the joints are partic- 
ularly referred to. These joints, in a way, compare to 
the bearings in a piece of machinery. Unless they are 
well oiled there is trouble. And again, if they are well 
oiled with the spirit of loving service of other members 
cf the Body, “The whole body fitly joined together and 
compacted by that which every joint supplieth, according 
to the effectual working in the measure of every part, 
maketh increase of the body unto the edifying of itself 
in love.””—Ephesians 4:16. 


TEXTILES RUN FULL 
HE PROSPERITY of the textile industry is shown 
by the percentage of the total number of spindles 
that are busy. At present the industry is running as 
near full capacity as possible, for on account of repairs 
and other necessary idleness it is never feasible for 100 
per cent of the spindles to be in operation. 

The following percentages of spindles active at 
different dates clearly indicate the rise of the textile 
mills from the depression of last winter. The figures are 
for the woolen mills, which are fairly representative of 
the whole industry: 

Present time, 92%, August 91%, July 91%, June 
85%, May 83%, April 71%, March 58%, February 
59%, January 63%, December (1918) 84%, November 


88%, October 91%, September 92%. 


The total number of spindles in the woolen mills is 
2,176,953 and in the worsted mills, 2,307,178, grand 
total, 4,484,131. Some branches of the business are 
running 95% of full capacity, and others are running 
double shift, the latter circumstances being the cause of 
the high prices for some goods produced on overtime 
pay rates. 

If Solomon, the writer of Proverbs, were here today 
he might not advise to “Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; 
consider her ways, and be wise” (Proverbs 6:6), but 
“Go to the mill worker,’ for there has seldom been a 
time when the mills were busier than now. 


SUGGESTION SYSTEMS 

ie “MONEY makes the mare go,” ideas make the 
business go. The ideas of all the workers are more 

valuable than those of any one person. A business 1s 

immensely benefitted where ideas flow naturally and 

freely from every worker to those that can make them 

operative. 

A variety of suggestion systems for employes has been 
tried out. In most instances they failed, but in a few 
cases they have achieved the hoped-for success. That the 
failures far outnumber the successes is owing to the 
failing that executives have of not giving really consider- 

ate treatment to those that work with them. 

In one suggestion system described by System the 


writer ascribes the fault to the management: 

“The blame rested wholly with the management. The 
general manager was not seriously concerned about getting 
ideas that he could wse from the workers. He was fairly 
confident that he and the executives associated with him 
were competent to run the business all right. The suggestion 
system he looked upon as more or less of a game which 
might amuse the employes. 

“As a result of this attitude, no serious effort was made 
to apply the suggestions even though some of them gave 
indications of constructive thought on the part of employes, 
Not many workers can be kept continuously interested in 
the moderately remote chance of winning a rather slender 
prize, particularly, when the purpose of the contest is so 
obviously farcical.” 

In the few cases where the suggestion system is @ 
suecess, System continues, the controlling factors are: 

“1. The openmindedness of the management and the 
serious desire for ideas of employes. 

“oO The willingness to consider thoroughly the ideas that 
are offered, no matter whether they seem good or not at 
first: glance ; and the intention in any case to let the employe 
know the decision and the reason for it. 

“Oe The desire to reward fairly the man who makes the 
suggestion, if it has any value.” 

The danger that a management runs of being set 
down as simply hypocritical in asking for suggestions, 
crops out when the employe is not fully advised of the 
executive attitude toward the suggestion, and a detailed 
explanation is not given why the suggestion will not 
work or is not expedient at the time: “The Hastman 
Kodak Company,” continues System, “uses an analysis 
sheet by means of which those responsible for looking 
into the suggestions of workers measure the cost of 
changes against the savings they may effect. The worker 
is taken into the confidence of the management, and if 
an idea cannot be used with practical results, the reasons 
as they are shown by the analysis sheet are fully ex- 
plained to him.” As a result, this concern receives 
cordial cooperation from its employes. 

Tn contrast to the Eastman attitude, the following 
about a superintendent who at first had apparently 
favored a suggestion, tells the story of the complete 


failure of a suggestion system: “A day or two later hell 
(the superintendent) told the department head he had 
decided against it, ppaine with ‘for reasons which I can= 


not discuss with you.’ Imagine how speedily that man. 7 
who could not or would not take the time to give. is 
reasons to a responsible department head, would have 
spoiled the chances of any suggestion system.” 3 
Frank and cordial treatment of workers is likely 
kcep them more interested in their, work than in ideas 
for social, industrial and political. change, and the 
opinions of executives in this respect is somewhat ag 
follows: “It is safe to say that when the minds of 
workers are turned in the direction of building UD, 
there is not much room for those ideas which tend to 
tear down and destroy, ideas often lying hidden, makin, 
the workers disgruntled and gloomy of temperament, 
inefficient of hand, and fertile soil for seeds of ne, 
dissatisfaction, or industrial strife.” Evidently the 
thing for business management is to be a kind of “big 
brother” to those who work with them. In the present 
crisis nothing less will answer than the practical appli- 
cation of the Golden Rule in every business. such 4 
business is likely to suffer least in the periodic. labo t 
storms that sweep over industry after industry, — | 
It pays to be brotherly. It is the natural thing te 
men to treat one another with consideration and even 
with brotherly love. It is the thing that is to be the 
rule in the fast-approaching Golden Age, for the rukk 
then is to be that every man, from executive down, t 
hold his position, must “love his neighbor as s himself,” 
and that those that will not accommodate themselve 
must inevitably be dropped as the misfits of a bette 
social order, the unfit that cannot survive. " 


WILL LABOR BE SCARCE? en Er 


{T ALL DEPENDS upon whether we continue t 
lend money to Europe. If we lend her what sh 
requires labor will be scarce, for we shall have to cor 
tinue to run our fields and workshops at full speed t 
fill her requirements; but if we withdraw our credi 
then there will be a change in the other direction. 
Just at present labor is scarce in America. More tha 
3,000,000 men have been returned from the Unite 
States army and navy to civil life, and nearly all « 
these have at once found profitable employment. Or 
thing that has made this possible is the immigrati Q 
situation. There is no immigrant labor to be had. © 
Prior to the war we were receiving a net immigratic 


aut five years fon has been no net amsteratiel F 
number going out having just about eqqrailied oh numb 
coming in. 


FINANCE, COMMERCE and TRANSPORTATION 
a 


ROGRESS OF AUSTRALIA 


N THE YEAR 1917 the manufactures of Australia 
amounted to over one billion dollars. This means that 
@ is rapidly coming into a position where she will be 
te to produce all or nearly all the things she needs or 
es. At present her principal imports are apparel, 
achinery, paper and drugs. The exports consist 
‘incipally of grain, dressed meat, hides, wool, and 
etals. The country contains rich stores of gold, coal 
id other metals and minerals, 


‘Australia is 2,400 miles long and 1,900 miles wide. 
1e interior is at present an immense plateau, an almost 
Tren plain, except in the eastern and southeastern 
ttion, in which there are extensive plains admirably 
ited to stock-raising and agriculture. The rivers are 
bject to great irregularities, depending upon the fall 
‘rain. The climate is generally hot and dry but very 
althy. Occasionally there are excessively hot winds 
mm the interior which result in great discomfort, 
lowed by cold winds from the south. Snow storms are 
mmon in June, July and August, the winter season. 
Australian trees and bushes generally have scanty 
jage and thick leathery leaves, well fitted to retain 
usture. Some of the eucalyptus trees have been found 
Measure 500 feet in height. : 
Australia was first settled in 1788 as a penal settle- 
mt. In 1851 gold was discovered in large quantities 
d a great immigration followed. The last convict 
sels arrived in 1868, and in the 80 years in which it 
S a penal colony. Australia and Tasmania received 
yut 140,000 of these exiles from their native shores. 
e effect of the outdoor life was to restore most of 
se convicts to noble, upright, healthy manhood. 
ny of the most respected families of Australia today 
ce their lineage to these men, 

Some to think of it, we all trace our lineage to a 
tyict, an exile; namely, father Adam. For God “hath 
de of one blood all nations of men, for to dwell on 
the face of the earth; and hath determined the times 
ore appointed, and the bounds of their habitation ; 
t they should seek after the Lord, if haply they might 
lafter him, and find him, though he be not far from 
ry one of us.” (Acts 17:26,27) God foresaw the 
dom of placing a hardy race of men to subdue the 
stralian continent and pursued the policy, strange 
4s, but wise, as we now see, of letting its pioneers be 
es who for one reason or another had incurred the 


displeasure of their fellow men, and been banished from 
their midst, only to find a happier home elsewhere. 


WASTING OTHERS’ MONEY 


Hl PEOPLE who have done the least work in fhe 

world, and therefore have the least right to be waste- 
ful, are frequently the most prodigal in wasting money 
which has been saved by others and which temporarily 
comes into their care. Representative Bland of Idaho, 
who has been investigating conditions in France, reports 
that 70 per cent of the funds sent to philanthropic and 
benevolent organizations in France has gone for ex- 
penses of administration and that the committee of 
which he is chairman are bringing with them copies of 
an agreement under which $1,700,000,000 worth of 
Government property which included, as two of the 
items, food and textiles alone worth $500,000,000, was 
sold for $400,000,000. 

Possibly it was necessary for Government employes 
to destroy several million dollars worth of automobile 
parts and other material at Verneuil, France, as testi- 
fied by a former officer of a motor unit in the expedition- 
ary force, but it seems hard to believe that some use 
could not be found for bales of flax, automobile bodies, 
wheels, tires and axles in a world in the condition of 
the one in which we now find ourselves. 

The end of the war has left the War Department with 
a great number of unused automobiles on its hands, 
some 47,000. Many of these, still in their crates, are 
piled five high in an open field near Washington, where 
they have remained ever since the armistice was signed, 
their covers and upholstery rotting away and their . 
machinery covered with rust. Congress is now pressing 
for the sale of these machines, and with many of the 
automobile factories three months behind in their orders 
there seems no reason why they should not be sold at 
once for what they will bring. Any money the Govern- 
ment can save in this way will be so much less it will 
have to procure otherwise. 

The greatest waster of the ages is a something de- 
scribed in the eighteenth chapter of Revelation as 
“Babylon the Great”. Concerning this symbolic city 
it is said that “in her was found the blood of prophets, 
and of saints, and of all that were slain upon the earth.” 
(Revelation 18:24) The fall of this mystical city is 
indicated as just preceding the thousand year reign of 
Christ, described in Revelation 20:1-7, 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
Gos cones to expectation the equipment of the 
railroads is not being kept up as thoroughly as it 
should, and the manufacturers of railroad equipment 
are being hit by a shortage of orders. The Government 
is seeking to reduce the billion dollar shortage on the 
anticipated income from operation, and for the time is 
letting equipment go. Railroad men say that there can 
be no relief for a year or more. 

At the same time there is an enormous demand for 
railroad equipment in foreign countries, but the proper 
arrangements have not been made yet for financing huge 
orders from outside the country. Huropean countries 
are able to pay only in bonds and the American banks 
are not prepared to handle such bonds for the equipment 
concerns. With an unprecedented need for their product 
in domestic and foreign markets, equipment manufac- 
turers are obliged to see their plants close down for lack 
of business. 


CONFERENCE OF ADVERTISING MEN 

HE PROCEEDINGS of the Associated Advertising 

Clubs of the World, held at New Orleans September 
24th and 25th, read like a page from the proceedings of 
the League of Nations. There were delegates from all 
parts of the United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Great 
Britain and Argentina, cablegrams from the Prime 
Minister of Australia, the President of Peru and other 
dignitaries whose habitat is far from our shores. 

The subjects discussed were such as to how to help 
Mr. Wilson solve the industrial problem, how to make 
Latin America better known to the people of the United 
States, how to protect Liberty Bond holders against 
securities of questionable value, how to make the United 
States better known in Mexico, and other subjects such 
as one would expect to engage the attention of statesmen 
but which very properly engage the attention of those 
who have so much to do with molding public opinion and 
directing the success of public ventures as falls to the 
once-despised advertising man. 

The advertising man of today is a disseminator of 
information. He is expected to supply real news, and if 
the concern with which he is connected is not doing 
work that is important enough to merit publicity there 
is no reason why it should expect the public to be inter- 
ested in what it has to say. The advertising man is a 
pusher for business, a pioneer, an expert in the art of 
creating new wants or new ways to supply old: ones. 

Every person who announces a policy is an advertiser, 
a publisher, a proclaimer of what he purposes to do. 
When Satan said, “I will exalt my throne above the stars 
of God; TI will sit also upon the mount of the congrega- 
tion, in the sides of the north; I will ascend above the 
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heights of the clouds; I will be like the most Higl h 
(Isaiah 14:13,14) he was advertising or announcing h h 
policy, namely that of self-aggrandizement. When ot 
Lord said, “I came down from heaven, not to do : 
own will, but the will of him that sent me” (John 6: 

he was advertising or announcing his policy, thatil 
complete submission to the Father’s will. In the Gold 
Age it will be apparent to all that his was the ws 
course. The Lord’s present high exaltation “ahh 
every name that is named” is justly merited. In ‘ 
prehuman existence, and in his earthly ministry, he W 
always faithful and efficient in all that he was given 
do. His promotion was as inevitable as was Satan 
downfall and ruin. ‘ 


AIR TRANSIT 
HILE transit by air is not yet out of the rea 1 
of science, in some cases it almost approadl 

being an established method of transportation. | 

The difficulty of using air commercially is its dang 
and excessive cost. A motor truck or automobile & 

stop and rest if disabled, but there is short shrift for t! 

airplane that would like to rest in mid air, To make@ 

travel even approach safety there would have to” 

established air lanes marked by landing places a 

enough for a machine to volplane to safety anywh« 

Efforts are being made to “practicalize” air tray 

An airplane of 19,000 pounds, to earry 3,000 pounds 

mail, and equipped with three motors and wireless t 

phone, and manned by two pilots and a navigator, 

being built to run between New York and Chicago 
seven hours—provided nothing happens. 

Giant gas-hag machines are planned in England 
travel between New York and London. They are to 
luxurious affairs, with saloons, dining room, and sleepi 
cabins. The equipment contemplates 3,500,000 cu 

feet of gas, a carrying capacity of seventy tons, a mi 

stop ability of 6,000 miles and a speed of eighty 

an hour, to cross the Atlantic in fifty hours—alw 
provided the inevitable does not occur. 
It was an approach to practical transportation V 

a nine-year-old Texan with his mother rode 

Houston to attend school at New York. The trip 1 

safely made from Dallas, via Arkansas, Hlinois, Indi H 

apolis, Dayton, Cleveland, Buffalo and Bingham 

The risks of the air lane were sharply illustrated by, 

killing in a fall of Major Frissell at Port Jervis. Ny 

He had said the air was “bumpy”, and it proved to hi 

In the present state of air transit, men, like rid 

“make themselves wings; they fiy away as an @@ 

toward heaven” (Proverbs 23:5), but men lack the § si 

sustaining power which keeps the eagle safe and sou xu 
in his wide flung kingdom of the sky. 
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UR BOYS AND THE FRENCH 
GREAT many American soldiers did not come away 
\ from France with very good opinions of either the 
antry or the people. They detested its mud, which is 
arywhere, its unpaved streets, its lack of bathtubs, its 
mipresent manure piles, its system of charging Amer- 
ns several times as much for supplies as it did French- 
m for the same articles, and its women most of all. 
e true American loves and admires true womanhood 
1 finds little to admire in a community where, accord- 
sto a prominent D. D., a man can enter almost any 
ne and treat the woman of that home as his own wife. 
d he stated that this is largely true throughout 
ince, 
Che French people did not find all of our soldiers all 
t they chould wish, either. They found them too 
ch addicted to hard liquor, and not infrequently too 
fe in speech and act, The effect of French liquors 
m our soldiers may be judged from the fact that at 
' time in the summer of 1918 there. were 30,000 
2ers and men of the American troops absent without 
ye from their organizations. 
tecording to the mother of an American soldier now 
ied in France, the French are reported to be greatly 
eked over the American neglect of some cemeteries in 
ch are buried the American dead. Some of these 
eteries, a year after they were first used, were said 
ye full of rows of closely packed white crosses and 
$ trenches instead of, as with the French, individual 
ves, carefully cared for. In some of the cemeteries 
‘€ was said to be no flag flying, no person on guard, 
iing to indicate that anybody had any interest in the 
d-covered grounds. In the French grounds the 
ers and men are buried together; in the American 
nds they are kept separate What is the reason for 
? 


eneral Pershing is of the opinion that the Americans 

fell in battle in France should be allowed to lie 
re they are now buried, but this does not seem to 
e with the general sentiment of those who have lost 
t loved ones on the field of battle. General Pershing 
given a great welcome on his arrival in New York, 
his return did not awaken the enthusiasm expected, 
2 few days later the proposition to award him a 
&n sword was received so coldly in Congress that it 
abandoned for the time. The American people are 
xing a lot now about the boys they have lost and 
tot so much interested in the officers, 


It will be a great day for the fathers and mothers 
and brothers and sisters and sweethearts of the boys that 
fell in France when “all that are in their graves shall 
hear his voice and shall come forth” (John 5:28, 29) 
and it will be a great day for the boys themselves. We 
believe that this awakening of those now asleep in 
death is near at hand and that it will not be so long 
before some of those boys now buried in France will 
come and look at the very places where all that was left 
of their mortal remains was laid in the summer of 1918. 
In a future issue we hope to give the reasons for our 
belief that the resurrection will begin within the next 
decade. : 


SIZE OF PEACE ARMY 

T IS GENERALLY believed that Senator Chamber- 

lain effectually killed the so-called March bill, recently 
presented for Mr. Baker, Secretary of War, and the 
General Staff of the United States army. Senator 
Chamberlain denounced the bill not only because it 
aimed at a vast military establishment, 509,000 men in 
time of peace, but because the General Staff wanted for 
the purpose a lump sum to be expended entirely at its 
discretion, Congress merely serving in the capacity of 
milker of the public cow to provide the funds. Senator 
Chamberlain said that the Dill as proposed spelled 
“Militarism to a degree never surpassed in the palmiest 
days of the great general staff of the German army.” 
The General Staff was what ruined Germany. There is 
no General Staff in the navy, probably the most efficient, 
best managed department of the Government. Perhaps 
that is the reason for its efficiency. 

It may be true that there are good reasons why the 
United States peace army should in a few years be four 
times as great as it was in 1917, but it would seem as 
though the wreckage in Europe should be convincing 
that it is not a good thing to have millions of armed men 
standing around with nothing to do. It stands to reason 
that some of those men, those who have the most to gain 
by it, or who think they have the most to gain by it, will 
use what influence they have to bring on war, in the hope 
of profiting thereby. 

What is the proper size of a standing army for the 
United States in time of peace? Should it be 500,000 
as proposed by Mr. Baker, or 300,000 as proposed by 
General McAndrew, former Chief of Staff of the Amer- 
ican Hxpeditionary Force, or 120,000 as it was in 1917? 
Obviously it all depends on what we want the army to 


do. There is no need in hiring for a particular job of 
work four times as many workers as are necessary for 
that job. And then there is to be considered also, that 
to get men for this particular job the wages must be high 
enough to attract them, or they will have to be obtained 
by conscription, and it does not seem reasonable for the 
United States to resort to conscription in time of peace. 
Various forms of peace conscription have been proposed. 

There are but two general reasons for an army in time 
of peace. One is to properly guard our outlying posses- 
sions against sudden attack, and the other is to maintain 
order at home. What reason is there to believe that the 
forces adequate for this purpose in 1917 would not again 
be adequate in time of peace? Senator Swanson says 
with reference to large military expenditures, “A large 
part of the immense sums now appropriated for arma- 
ments could be utilized to secure better educational 
advantages, to construct good roads, to build better 
homes, to aid religious and charitable institutions, to 
develop industries, and for the general advance of 
comfort and civilization.” These are the words of a 
statesman and this is a statesmanlike utterance. 

In time of peace the principal duty of the United 
States army is to preserve order within the United States 
itself, and possibly with the idea that because of post-war 
conditions there would be more disorder than usual, 
Secretary of War Baker has issued orders that hereafter 
State officials can call directly upon commanding 
generals of military departments in their vicinity to 
furnish such troops as may be necessary for the protec- 
tion of lives and property, thus performing duties which 
formerly devolved largely upon the National Guard of 
the State itself. 

The armies of olden times did not amount to much, at 
least not to start with. The first account of a “battle” 
reeorded in the Scriptures is in the fourteeth chapter of 
Genesis. There four kings carried away captive Abra- 
ham’s nephew Lot, after they had defeated the five 
opposing kings. We are not to suppose that the army 
which captured the Sodomites was a large one, even 
though the names of four kings are introduced in con- 
nection with it. This was not a very long time after the 
flood, and the entire population was not as yet large. 

The suggestion of certain higher critics about vast 
armies, great cities, etc., at this time, are out of harmony 
with the fats Sart, ne shortness of time after the 
flood ; and second, the ability of Abraham, with 318 men, 
to even make an attack and disconcert and confuse the 
army and deliver Lot and the Sodomites and all their 
goods. These facts all agree that the cities, the armies, 
the kingly powers of that day, were very meager in 
comparison with what we have in mind when we use 


In all probability { 
armies of the four kings combined did not exe 
thousand men. : 


similar terms in our own day. 


OFFICERS AND MEN 

ECRETARY BAKER of the War Department 

revoked the military order posted at Camp | 
Arthur, Waco, Texas, which, in effect, forbade — 
attendance of an officer at any social affair at which 
enlisted man was present and which made it oe 
upon the officer either to leave or to force the e ’ 
man to leave. This revocation was a good piee 
business. We do not want in this country a set of 1 
prigs that imagine they are some uncommon clayg 
good to associate with their fellows. Uniforms do 
make men. 

Senator Chamberlain has protested that there | 
a reformation of the court martial system which? 
make it impossible, as was recently the case in Texas 
impose the death penalty for a minor offense and t 
carry it out within 48 hours, before the papers in 
case could reach Washington for review. He prea] ar 
a bill authorizing amnesty for all soldiers, ee 
marines convicted by court martial. i 

Military officers should not forget that the fir 
quirement is that they be men, and no man is a | 
man who takes unfair advantage of those that | 
the time placed in his power. Of all men on ear 
military officer is the last man that can afford to/ 
that he dare not abide by the simple rules of P 
justice but must resort to artifice to bolster up his dl 
to authority and to respect. Who can imagine the D 
Centurion Cornelius, the story of whose conversion 
Christian faith is so beautifully told in the tenth 
eleventh chapters of the Acts of the Apostles, failin 
treat the soldiers under him with utmost courtesy 
respect? The thought that a man must be priggish, ¢ 
and unfair to be made suitable material for an 
could only arise in the mind of a 2x4 who knows if 
heart that there is no real reason why anybody sh 
respect him at all. c 


A WAR BY-PRODUCT . 
HE EFFECTS of a world war are not wholly 
A by-product is that there are many less work 
the United States than would have been the n 
case if there had been no European war. This 
conditions in America favorable as respects employ# 
but it no doubt necessitates that many Americans 
work at harder manual labor than they have | 
accustomed to, as our heavy work has been ki 
performed heretofore by new immigrants. 


'O ARE ANARCHISTS? 


NARCHISM, as a philosophy, according to the En- 
eyclopedia Brittanica, is the opposite of Socialism. 
aim of the Socialists is to center all power in the 
ernment and to make the Great State, as they call 
prospective socialist arrangement, the controlling 
or in nearly every activity of human life. Anarchism 
ks that the State already has too much power, and 
nearly all the troubles of mankind originate from 
act. Socialism believes in céntralization of power 
» and more, in behalf of the people. Anarchism 
ves in decentralization for the same reason. 
alievers in the theories of anarchism are of two 
net schools, the one believing in the gradual spread 
ieir doctrines and the other believing that force is 
sary. There is great antagonism between the two 
ds of thought, but both admit that if their philos- 
should prevail it would wipe out the weaker mental, 
il and physical specimens of the race. This is not a 
‘cheerful outlook for any of us that are privately 
d to admit, just to ourselves, that we are not as 
g either mentally, morally or physically, as we 
| wish! 
> do not know to which of these schools of thought 
ander Berkman and Emma Goldman belong. We 
know that these two are largely in the public eye at 
nt as they have just been released from prison and 
own as anarchist leaders, Berkman is described 
ctly as “a studious, earnest, widely read man of 
pleasant, quiet manner,” He designates himself as 
dealist whose views and ideals conflict with those of 
al.” When asked in court if he was an anarchist he 
ed to answer, further than to say, “The hearing is 
Vasion of my conscience and my thoughts, not an 
ty into my actions.” 
the Homestead steel strike twenty-eight years ago, 
he was but a lad, Bergman shot and injured H. C. 
, and for that crime spent fourteen years in a Penn- 
ja prison. His sentence of two years at Atlanta 
entiary, just completed, was for violation of the 
on act. Miss Goldman was arrested and sentenced 
same time as Berkman and has just been released 
the Missouri State Penitentiary at Jefferson City. 
h Mr. Berkman and Miss Goldman have issued 
rents of conditions in their places of confinement 
call for investigation and action. Officers who 
y the state or federal rules in their management 
Sons are anarchists themselves, are they not? The 
ng of the word “Anarchy” is “without rule” and 
are even more necessary for the rulers than for the 
_If a ruler does not abide by the rules expressly 
‘ed to limit his own power, how can he, with a 
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good conscience, require of others that they keep the 
rules he is supposed to enforce ? | 

And then comes up the question of Bolshevism. Is 
that Anarchism? The general idea in the publie mind 
seems to be that it amounts to the same thing, and there 
has been a vast amount of literature circulated to en- 
courage that idea. But we have an interesting proof 
that the two are quite different, and that not in Russia, 
where the anarchists are recognized as entirely separate 
and distinct from the Bolshevists (Socialists). We had 
the illustration in this country, at a lecture room of the 
Rand School, where there was a lecture on the meaning 
of the term “soviet”. The hour devoted to the lecture on 
this topic had passed; and the room was occupied by a 
committee giving careful attention to the housing 
problem, when it was burst open by a gang that threw 
them into the street, along with their furniture, and 
made a complete wreck of the room. The men who 
broke up this orderly meeting of thinking men and 
women were anarchists, were they not? If not, what 
were they? At any rate they were not friendly to the 
soviet (Bolshevist) idea and made the attack for that 
reason, 

And what about those riots in Omaha? There a mob 
of five thousand people partially wrecked the county 
court house with bombs in order to wreak their ven- 
geance on the negro whom they finally succeeded in 
lynching. All law and order were thrown to the winds, 
and the mayor who attempted to stem the tide was 
strung up and barely escaped with his life. Is it not a 
good time to do a little heart-searching on these 
questions ? | 

On August 9th, Representative Blanton, Democrat, of 
‘Texas introduced in Congress a joint resolution “declar- 
ing that a state of anarchy exists in United States, 
authorizing the president to free interstate mails and 
traffic from further unlawful interference, and to ade- 
quately protect citizens in their property rights.” Here 
Representative Blanton is apparently accusing one or 
more departments of the Government itself of not 
living up to the rules which have been prepared by 
Congress to limit its powers. His position is that the 
men who have violated these rules are anarchists, Is 
that true? | 

At Portland, Oregon, on September 15th, President 
Wilson expressed conviction that unless the League of 
Nations becomes a reality, now existing Governments 
will be overthrown and their form changed. On the 
same day Senator Overman of North Carolina in the 
United States Senate used almost the same language, 
saying, “Until this is done there can be no peace, but 
unrest, revolution, starvation and anarchy will stalk up 


and down the world, bringing in its wake destruction 
of nations, social disorder, wretchedness and finally the 
extermination of the races of men.” 

Curiously enough only one day previous Arthur 
Henderson, British labor leader, said in the Inter- 
national Socialist conference in Switzerland that before 
winter sets in there will be a “terrible spasm of rage and 
despair among the peoples of Europe during which the 
final remains of civilization may be totally annihilated” ; as 
and two days later he said in England, “The present 
world unrest means that the old order of things is in 
its death throes.” 


Two weeks later the Governor of New York summoned 
the people “to a continual exercise of pure patriotism 
and love for country and its institutions, to the end 
that our free institutions and the example of our citizens 
may offset and check the manifest spirit of unrest and 
lawlessness,” and on October 3rd the president of the 
Union of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers told the Senate 
investigating committee that in the refusal of Elbert H. 
Gary, chairman of the Board of the United States Steel 
Corporation, to arbitrate the steel strike Gary “is sowing 
the seeds of anarchy”. 

Now who are the greater anarchists, those idealists 
like Berkman or Miss Goldman who believe in certain 
theories which they wish to see established, or those 
prison officials who disregard the laws made to control 
them, or those roughnecks who wrecked the socialists’ 
lecture room where the housing problem was being 
studied, or the mob in Omaha that wrecked the court 
house and attempted to hang the mayor, or the depart- 
mental heads alleged to be unlawfully interfering with 
proper use of the mails, or the enraged and despairing 
peoples spoken of by the President and by Senator 
Overman and Mr. Henderson, or ex-judge Gary of the 
steel trust? It seems clear that the title of anarchist is 
one that is freely handled by those who do not give the 
subject very much thought. 

That the world is filled with much disorder and 
violence at present can not be questioned by any intel- 
ligent person who reads the news of the day. The causes 
of this reach back to the Great War. During the days 
of the war, and before those days, the people who should 
have been taught to love their neighbors as themselves 
were taught a lot of other things that are now finding 
their natural expression. It is an unhealthy and ungodly 
sentiment that can be stirred to great enthusiasm and 
activity only by opportunities to help participate in some 
form of violence, and cannot be equally enthused by 
opportunities to help bless the lowly in some quiet 
unobtrusive way. 

In the face of so much strife it seems hard to realize 


that we are really at the doors of the Golden Age, wa 
the Lord’s kingdom shall be established and “the me 
shall inherit the earth.” (Matthew 5:5) Yet we ha 
long prayed for that kingdom : “Thy kingdom come, i 
will be done in earth, as it is in heaven” (Matthew 6 ‘li 
and if we believe that our prayers are worth anythin 
we must believe that just such a condition of things: 
coming. Everywhere the Scriptures teach that t 
dawning of that better day will be in times of tempora 
strife and tumult such as we now see about us. 4 
“Qome, behold the works of the Lord, what desolatio 
he hath made in the earth. He maketh wars to cee 
unto the end of the earth; he breaketh the how, a 
cutteth the spear in sunder ; he burneth the chariot 
the fire. Be still, and know that 1 am God: I will 
exalted among the nations, I will be exalted in 1 
earth.” (Psalm 46: 8-10) Here the three steps occur. 
their natural arrangement, first the desolations which 
observe following the Great War, second the full end 
militarism, third the full establishment of God’s lor 
promised kingdom in the hearts and lives of manki} 
The words of the Lord, “Blessed are the meek” (Mi 
5:5) and “Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lo 
(Psalm 33:12), are as true today as ever they we 
and the time will come when a weary world will 1 
back to the Scriptures as affording the only cafe § 
sane basis for the conduct of the affairs of ne 
the Golden Age now at hand the Lord will “break 
bow and the sword and the battle out of the : 
—Hosea 2:18. 


JAPANESE AVIATION 
ce has set aside $125,000,000 for the dev 

ment of aviation. This will be a good thing tor 
mechanics employed in their construction and it maj 
that Japan will get some airplanes out of the ex] 
diture. During the Great War the United States 
pended several times that amount and about all that 
got out of it was an investigation and a gencral amn 
for those that expended the money “not wisely b t 
for those who spent the money “not wisely but too we 


Australia the abattoirs are government institutions 
ranchman in the heart of Australia can drive his ¢ 
to the nearest railway station, deliver them to 
station-agent of the State railway, and they will 
slaughtered, refrigerated and stored in the pu 
abattoir, and ultimately sold in London for him by 
Government acting as his agent. 
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AGRICULTURE and HUSBANDRY 
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\GRICULTURE IN ALASKA 

‘HE AREA of Alaska is a little more than the com- 

bined areas of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
fassachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
lew Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
inia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
feorgia, Florida, Ohio, Indiana and Hlinois. The till- 
ble area is about equal to that of Connecticut. 

Much of the land, even on rather steep hillsides, is 
oggy, the drainage being poor. The formation of the 
oil and the blanket of moss, almost universally present, 
reatly extends the marshy area. In some places the 
ayer of dead and: living ross covers the ground to a 
epth of several feet. The power possessed hy the moss 
f absorbing and retaining large amounts of water and 
ts character as a nonconductor of heat will, to some 
xtent, account for the cold, wet condition of the under- 
ying soil. The presence of this dense mossy layer makes 
ravelling very difficult, since crevices, rocks, fallen 
imbs, and trees are so covered that numerous pitfalls 
re hidden from sight. Beneficial results follow the 
emoval of the moss so that the soil may be warmed 
ind thawed earlier in the season. 

In general, the coast of Alaska is characterized by 
reat rainfall and a rather constant temperature, due to 
he Japan current, which sweeps the whole coast. In 
many places zero temperature is seldom experienced. 
[he average daily range of the thermometer during the 
summer months is very small. The temperature at 
Wrangell, Juneau and Sitka are almost the same as 
those for the same period at Trondhjem and Bergen, in 
Norway, Helsingfors, Finland, the whole of Scotland 
md the Orkney. Islands. The total amount of summer 
rainfall, while large, is not excessive. In general, along 
the coast region, the winter’s snow has disappeared at 
sea level by the middle of April, although snow flurries 
are common for some time after that date. Killing frosts 
are seldom experienced between May and October. 

The organic content of many of the Alaskan soils is 
very much higher than in any of the agricultural lands 
of the States. Frequently the soil is acidulous and 
requires considerable lime to sweeten it. In places the 
soil is peaty in appearance and when dry it burns 
readily. There is considerable of this soil in the south- 
eastern portion. In southwestern, Alaska a gravelly sub- 
soil is more abundant and the presence of ‘volcanic 
material in some places renders the soil very rich and 
requires less drainage. 


The southeastern part of Alaska is heavily timbered 
with a growth that will eventually be very valuable. 
The spruce grows eight feet in diameter and more than 
two hundred feet high; red and yellow cedars abound, 
usually at some little elevation above the sea. As the 
exportation of lumber is unlawful the only use of the 
forests at the present time is for lumber and fuel for 
the sparse population. 

The grasses of Alaska flourish to an extraordinary 
degree in all parts of the country. Wherever the timber 
is cut away and the undergrowth of shrubs is kept 
down, a dense growth of grass soon takes place, to the 
exclusion of all other plants. Timothy, orchard grass, 
and blue grass grow to great size. One of the most 
common native grasses is the Alaskan red top. It is a 
prominent factor in nearly all grass mixtures and {re- 
quently exceeds a man in height. White clover is spread- 
ing rapidly. The grass is nutritious, the cattle always 
becoming sleek and fat during the summer season. 

Alaskans claim that it is more expensive to make hay 
on the ground than it is to bring it from San Francisco 
or Seattle, but this is because of the erude hand-scythe 
methods employed. A few days’ work in leveling off the 
irregular hummocks, so that mowers and horse rakes 
could be used, would reduce the cost to a few dollars 
per ton. 

The abundance of berries in Alaska has been a subject 
of remark by everyone who has written concerning this 
country. The flavor of most Alaskan berries is excellent. 
‘They are widely used for food, being put up by the 
whites in the usual way in preserves, jellies and cans; 
among the natives the principal method of preserving 
them is in seal oul. 

One of the native plants used to a considerable extent 
is wild rice, the underground bulbs of which are col- 
lected, dried, powdered, and made into a sort of eake. 

seach peas grow in many portions of the country. The 

plants yield abundantly, and the pods are well filled with 
small, juicy peas about the size of the French peas of 
the market. 

There is quite a number of pot herb plants which 
grow well in Alaska, among which are skunk-cabbage, 
shepherd’s purse, horse-radish, dandelion, and turnip 
tops. The hardier vegetables of our own garden also do 
well, such as lettuce, radishes, carrots, parsnips, onions, 
peas, snap beans and rhubarb. 

Potatoes grow, but not to a size desired, although 
isolated specimens weighing a pound each are to be 
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obtained. In some places cabbage and cauliflower will 
not head. Samples are frequently seen of the abnormal 
behavior of bects and turnips, the plants frequently 
attempting to complete their life cycle in one season. 
Tn such cases no enlarged root is formed. and the plant 
runs to seed early. Some varieties of turnip are less 
subject to this undesirable trait than others. 

‘he methods cf gardening which have been generally 
employed are very poor. Often a large amount of labor 
is expended in planting a crop, but once planted it is 
allowed to care for itself. Close planting seems to be 
the rule. Potatoes are gencrally planted six inches apart 
in rows separated not more than a foot. The result of 
such planting is a thick growth of vines that covers the 
ground to such an extent that the gun’s rays never reach 
the ground. It is not) surprising that small potatoes 
result from such planting. Bedding up of the soil is 
generally practiced. Usually the beds are formed about 
three or four feet wide and raised as high above the 
general level as can be done economically. 

At nearly every Alaskan village some cows, pigs and 
poultry are kept, while horses are kept at some of the 
larger places. At several places dairies are maintained, 
supplies of milk and small quantities of butter being 
furnished during many months of the year. Pigs thrive 
exceedingly well but when allowed to run at large their 
flesh is liable to acquire a fishy flavor. Protection of. live 
stock from the winter rains is essential, although there 
is a flock of sheep on one of the islands that has no 
other shelter than that provided by a not very vigorous 
growth of spruce trees, he winter range is of little 
value, as the grasses contain little nutrition after being 
soaked by the winter rains. 


tn southeastern Alaska, with the exception of the ° 


tide flats, land must first be cleared of the dense forest 
growth, and in some places the deep moss will haye to be 
removed. The spruce stumps must be dug out, as they 
are very slow in rotting, and not infrequently produce 
large second-growth timber. In addition to clearing, the 
land must be thoroughly drained and protected against 
seepage from above. ‘This ditching and removal’ of 
stumps is very laborious and expensive. In the south- 
western portion of the country the expense of clearing 
away the stumps will not be required, nor is draining 
necessary to the same extent. Lack of markets and trans- 
portation facilities retard the agricultural development 
of the country, but these are being improved gradually. 

When climatie conditions, topography, soils, etc., of 
Norway, Iceland, the Orkney Islands, as well as Scot- 
land, Sweden and Finland, are compared with those of 
Alaska, it seems probable that what has been accomplish- 
ed in these Huropean countries can also be done in 


abundance in the north. of Europe to supply local 
demands, and also to some extent for export. Cattle, 
sheep and swine are extensively raised in these countries, | 
sheep doing wel! in Iecland, which appears less auspi- 
cious from an agricultural standpoint than Alaska. 
Our hopes for the future of Alaska’s agricultural” 
development lie chiefly in the relatively slight climatic” 
changes, which we judge wiil be required to make the 
coast country more congenial. This part of the country” 
will naturally be the first to be developed. But our hopes’ y 
extend to the farthest limits of the interior. We trust 
in our God that he has all the means at his disposal, and 
all the power required, to bring about such climatic 
changes as will eventually make the whole interior of 
Alaska “rejoice and blossom as the rose”.—TIsaiah 35: 1. 


) 


OLD MAXIMS VALUABLE 
ANY A FARMER has been laughed at for sivindl 
credence to the ancient maxims of the farm, but 

the United States Department of Agriculture has_ 
thought these rural proverbs worthy of an investigation. 
The result is that many of them have been proved to be © 
the expression of the keen common sense of agricultur- 
ists of olden time and worth perpetuating. | 

Ti is difficult in the country to know just the best time 
to plant different seeds. The old maxims furnish correct 
information by making comparison with the develop- 
ment of other plants under local conditions. Beans are 
best planted when the blackberry bushes blossom. Early 
gardening may commence when the catkins have formed 
on the maple trees. At the close of the season warning 
of frost is given by the maturing of the cockleburrs, 

There is a best time for every farm operation, and 
this is accurately indicated by some tree, shrub or plant. 
Scientists have imagined that their “scientific” instru-— 
ments were superior to anything else, but the Washing-_ 
ton researchers are demonstrating something that the 
Bible ages ago said might be expected now: “The wisdom | 
of their wise men shall perish [be found comparatively 
worthless|; and the understanding of their prudent men : 
shall be hid.”—Isaiah 29:14. ' 


VEGETARIANISM A SETTLED QUESTION. 

UR Lord ate roast lamb and settled the. vegetarian 

question, and since he knows that human beings 
require some meat we feel sure he will so arrange matters © 
in the incoming Golden Age that all will have oppor- 
tunity to get their quota. The distribution of meats . 
is a subject to which any ruler can afford to give 
profound attention. It is something that touches the — 
interests of every human being except vegetarians and 
such others as do not wear leather shoes, — 
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SCIENCE and INVENTION 


RAT POLICE IN ENGLAND 

NE OF THE good positions today in England is 
: that of Rat Officer, a job that carries a fair salary 
ind possesses the advantage of a free technical education 
m rats. The British Board of Agriculture is enough 
nterested to hire as a lecturer before the Rat Police a 
Fellow of the Zoological Society and to call a national 
sxonierence for their benefit. 

On account of the vast stores of food and merchandise 
stored and transported during the war the rat became a 
factor of national importance. Each rat, it is estimated 
from their known depredations, costs somebody $1.50 a 
year, Which might casily become a burden too great to be 
borne by any nation, if the rats should be allowed to 
live and multiply unchecked. The rat .capacity for 
propagation is for each pair to raise an annual family of 
twenty to fifty. A statistician has estimated that a single 
pair of rats unhindered might multiply into a family of 
close to a billion children, grandchildren, etc., in five 
years, This would impose upon the community the 
unbelievable burden of a billion and a half dollars a year. 
From this alone the necessity of combatting the rat as 
one of the worst enemies of man is readily deducible. 

The rat is said to have the one civic yirtue of scavenger 
for city sewers, but over against that is a long column of 
liabilities. As a carrier of disease this creature has no 
equal. There is scarcely a dangerous infectious disease 
that rats may not carry through a community. It has 
long been known that they disseminate the germs of 
trichinosis. In Asiatic countries the rat is dreaded as a 
carricr of the bubonic plague. Where there are no rats 
this deadly plague has no chance of spreading with any 
speed. Rats did their share in the bringing of the germs 
of the recent black plague—alias influenza—within 
reach of hundreds of thousands of those that paid the 
price of life for the infection. | 

Like the plague, the rat originated in China. Both the 
black rat and the larger brown rat spread over Europe 
from their Asiatic haunts, the former as much as 600 
years ago, and the more ferocious and dangerous brown 
rat in 1727, when it entered Russia and thence went all 
over Europe, exterminating its small cousin as it took 
possession of rat-land. By ships it has been spread all 
over the world. The brown variety is one that has the ill 
fame of occasionally eating babies. 

In Great Britain these rodents consume $250,000,000 
worth of food annually. In wheat producing countries, 
as Australia, rats destroy many times their weight of 


grain, and spoil much more by their unclean nests and 
by a noisome infection which ruins whole masses of the 
wheat, The necessity of guarding stores of grain against 
rats is only too well known to the American farmer and 
grain handler. 

The British plan contemplates making it an offense 
not to take prescribed measures against rats. ‘The 
occupier or owner of a property will become liable to a 
fine of $100 for “neglect to take reasonable and necessary 
steps to destroy rats and mice or to prevent infestation. 
It will apply to buildings and other structures on land, 
sewers, drains and culverts, and to ships and other 
vessels.”” The success of rat-destruction methods appears 
in the record of the Albert Docks, where now not over 
fifteen a week are taken in some three miles of docks. 

In like manner the rat will finally be exterminated 
throughout the world, but it will take time. That a time 
will come when none of these destructive agencies will 
continue to exist may be understood from the promise: 
“They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain [kingdom, the Golden Age].”—-Isaiah 11:9. 


THE FITTEST SURVIVE 

T WAS the evangelists and other clergy that gave a 

bad name to the theory known as the survival of the 
fittest. Nevertheless it is a fact that the fittest survive. 

A general misunderstanding of Charles Darwin’s 
theory caused it to become quite a harmful influence in 
philosophy. The commonly taught idea was that the 
great scientist held exclusively: that those creatures have 
the best chance of survival in life’s struggle which are 
the most powerful and savage and best able to defend 
themselves and destroy others. 

As the surviyal-of-the-fittest theory became the accep- 
ted philosophy of most thinking men, and because the 
tendency of anyone is to live his ideas, there resulted a 
caste of powerful and influential men who made the 
principle of force the moving power of practical life. 
Men’s heroes are those that approximate their philo- 
sophic ideals, and the great men have been “the mighty 
men of valor,” true to the type of the survival of the 
savage and ferocious fittest. 

Darwin, however, taught also that those creatures had 
exceedingly bright prospects of survival which, though 
weak and defenceless individually, acted in masses. 
Instances of the survival of such groups are the herds of 
pecearies in South America, of wolves in packs, of 
buffaloes in herds, of ants and bees. Another example is 


seen in Northern Siberia in the nesting places of vast 
flocks of ducks and geese. A single duck is easy prey 
for an eagle; but let the king of birds appear near these 
nesting places, and he will be attacked and literally torn 
in pieces by swarms of ducks, which, at the cost of a few 
lives protect one another. 

Owing to a low grade of moral ethics on the part of 
the great men of the world, humanity is still in a dark- 
age stage where the fittest to survive are imagined to be 
the most ferocious, unscrupulous and destructive. Those 
to whom homage is paid are still.as in the dark past of 
man, “the mighty men” and those who by what a 
prominent thinker terms “commercial cannibalism” 
have amassed immense stores of goods. The wisdom 
of this world is their wisdom. None other would be 
permitted to be taught- Time and again in the dark 
ages the world’s great ones have drowned various 
humane theories in the blood of their advocates and 
adherents. 

The best wisdom for the common people is to follow 
what is termed divine wisdom. As James says, “The 
wisdom that is from above is first pure [sincere, not 
double dealing]. then peaceable [not warlike], gentle 
[not rough and boisterous], and easy to be entreated 
[not hard hearted], full of merey [not cruel, ferocious 
and destructive], and good fruits [not evil fruitage of 
wicked acts], without partiality [treating all alike with 
kindness], and without hypocrisy.” How different from 
present methods of persistent deception of the people in 
the public press, in the pulpit and everywhere else that 
it pays to withold or distort the truth!—James 3:17. 

The time is coming when the antiquated type of great 
man will be as extinct as the monsters of the geologic 
past, and in their place the great ones of the Golden Age 
will be the gentle, Christlike lovers of mankind, who 
will be the beloved leaders of a world full of those of 
whom it is said, “The meek shall inherit the earth”, and 
with the earth “shall inherit everlasting life.” (Matthew 
5:5,19:29) ‘The world will be a good place for the 
common people to live in when the oppressors are gone 
and when the people love their neighbors as themselves. 


ROTARY MAGNETIC MOTOR 
OW SOON the problem will be solved of a motive 
power and mechanism far more efficient than yet 
devised, is unknown, but C. H. R. Smith, of Oswego, N. 
Y., claims to have refused $1,000,000 for a new rotary 
magnetic motor. The new device, he says, will operate 
automobiles, street cars, locomotives, shipping, lighting 
plants, and in fact do anything which is being done by 
any other prime mover. 
The machine is said to be driven by magnets, on so 
simple a plan that any one can produce his own power, 
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without coal, steam or electric wires, and unaffected 
heat or cold. The motor will run equally w ell in the ¢ 
or submerged in water. It can be quickly installed | 
an automobile—after which no more 28-cent gasoline 

Mr. Smith says, “This invention will furnish powe 
for heating houses, as well as lighting houses and § 
buildings and streets. The electric railway compani 
can remove their trolley wires, and dismantle the 
costly power plants. All unsightly smoke stacks can | 
removed, as there will be no need for coal. Pittsburg} 
the smoky city, can be made as light as day. There wi 
be no more coal famines in the winter months, as 08! 
will not be needed, and the coal mines can be sealed, a | 
the coal barons will be checked. Motorists will opera t 
their automobiles without using gasoline.” 

Some day new sources of power are destined tol 
discovered, and if inventor Smith has an invention of th 
claimed efficiency, he will be a renowned world bene 
factor. But the financial interests will soon know if 
worth, and will seek to quietly “can” it, in order } 
prevent a catastrophic annihilation of values in oil, coa 
and public utility properties. 

The Good Book says that such blessings are to b 
divinely given to man that “eye hath not seen, nor é 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, 
things which God hath prepared for them that loy 
him”. (1 Corinthians 2:9) -In the Golden Age all mé 
will love God for his goodness and for his matchle 
character, and it may be that some such invention ¢ 
inventor Smith’s may soon appear to inaugurate som 
of the blessings that are to come, 


FUTURE FOR THE AIRPLANE? 
CCORDING to Aeronatics, which speaks wit 
British caution, the airship appears to haye a sre 

future for special commerce where time is a. dominar 
factor and the demand is sufficient to justify a larg 
machine. | 

Tt has also a great field in the opening up of ne 
countries where other means of communication al 
difficult. The only limitation to size will be the cost ¢ 
the airship and its sheds, just as in steam vessels it‘ 
the cost of the vessels and the cost of deepening tk 
harbors that limit the size of Atlantic liners. 

Developments of this character generally take slal 
slowly. Otherwise failures occur, as in the case of th 
Great Western. It may be many years before the airsh ] 
is increased from its present maximum of 750 to 1, 50 
feet. If the development is subsidized or assisted b 
the government, very rapid development may be ag 
complished. A 

In peace time the seaplane, airplane and airship w 
have their uses. But except for special services of higl 


id 


lity it is questionable whether they will play more 
m a minor part as compared with steamship, railway 
1 motor transport. 

An example of special service was when an Italian 
wrano, engaged to sing in Paris, missed her train at 
lan. She hired an airplane and got to Paris in good 
ve. Another artist flew from Paris to Deauville to 
sp his appointment. Herminie Korner, leading lady of 
+ Munich Theater, flew from Munich to the Augsburg 
eater and return with two of her company. Joe 
bero, an actor, flew from Hanover to the Hamburg 
eater and dropped 60,000 dodgers over Hamburg. 
While it is written that men “shall mount up on 
yles’ wings” and the present development of the air 
ichine perhaps sufficiently fulfills this prediction, there 
» such pronounced limitations on present methods of 
‘ transportation, that something else may have to be 
sked for, for the complete fulfillment of the old 
blical pronouncement. 


GA WEED UTILITIES 


X JHILE MAN has been busy reaping and consum- 
ing the products of the surface of the earth, he 
s neglected an entire realm of the vegetable world. 
It is estimated that there are some 15,090 varieties of 
iat in ignorance of its life-giving qualities is termed 
i “weed”. Only a little attention has been paid to the 
getable growth of the waters, but that has yielded 
luable results. : 
The idea has taken root in some astute minds that 
aweed may have commercial or money-making possi- 
ities, and with selfishness as a motive, something is 
ing done to make them valuable to humanity. 
In Japan the matter has been gone into for some time, 
‘d 600,000 Japanese now work in the seaweed industry, 
rning the water growths into boots, picture frames, 
irble flooring, electric switchboards and a substitute 
f cotton. The French seaweed becomes a stiffener for 
ttresses and a sizing for straw hats. In South 
astralia it works up into ropes and cord for fishing 
ts. In Essex, England, seaweed is used for fertilizer, 
d in other parts of England “laver’ is eaten as a 
getable. In Ireland “tope,” eaten hot, becomes a 
medy for rheumatism and throat troubles. In America 
weed is employed to regulate the bowels. Now certain 
Tieties are being transformed, with other materials, 
bricks for building purposes. 
According to Professor Charles EK. Bessey, of the 
niversity of Nebraska, seaweeds are classified according 
color, and there are many varieties—1,000 blue- 
‘een slimes, 10,000 green seaweeds, 1,500 brown sea- 
reds, 2,500 red seaweeds and about 200 stoneworts. 
haps it was partly in reference to the hitherto un- 
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utilized fields of the sea that the Bible predicts that in 
the Golden Age, “I [God] will multiply the increase of 
the field.’——Hzekiel 36:30. 


CHEAP COPPER 


Hi PROCESS of extracting copper from ore has 

cost sixteen to twenty cents a pound. It required 
the stamping of the ore to powder, sometimes its roast- 
ing, and then the chemical treatment to separate the 
metal from minerals composing the ore. 
_ A new process, the Greenwalt, claims to extract the 
copper directly from the ore at from seven to ten cents 
a pound. The method is electrolytic and the copper is 
practically pure. 

Old processes obtain from 65% to 80% of the copper 
in the ore. By the new method from 77% to 87% is 
secured. 

In ancient Hebrew times the mining and extraction 
of copper was described poetically: “Stone man melts 
for copper; he searcheth the stone of thick darkness and 
of the shadow of death; he hath sunk a shaft far from 
the wanderer; they that are forgotten of the foot are 
suspended [in the shaft] ; away from man [in the shaft], 
they waver to and fro; in the flint man hath thrust 
his hand; he hath overturned mountains from the roots ; 
in the rocks he hath cleft channels.” (Job 28:1-11) 
There were copper mines in the Sinai Peninsula, and on 
the Red Sea shores were furnaces and the wharves 
whence the copper was shipped. In later times of per- 
secution Christians were forced to work in the copper 
mines of that locality. 


NITROGEN INDUSTRY 


GERMAN Government loan of 200,000,000 marks 

was the basis for the great nitrogen works at Oppau, 
near Ludwigshafen. The factory will have a storage 
capacity of 350,000 tons of ammonia fertilizer, and a 
daily capacity of 2,800 tons, and will employ 8,000 to 
9,000 persons. The first building of the seven to be built, 
is completely equipped with machinery, and its magni- 
tude may be surmised from the fact that it has 3,500 
telephones and has already cost $750,000, 


RECENT CHEMICAL PLANTS 

Hi ACTIVITY of an industry may be indicated by 

the number of patents issued to inventors. Patents 
in chemistry never were so active before. Among many 
recent patents are: a process for separating nitrogen 
from air, one for the recovery of iodine from residues, 
and one for the formation of ammonia by means of the 
electric arc. A process is patented for the electrolytic 
treatment of tinned scrap, one for a new type of electric 
furnace, and one for the manufacture of better dry cells. 


ALCOHOL IN INDUSTRY 
MIEN KING Alechol was dethroned as a beverage 
last July the annual use of the drugin the United 
States dropped from 269,000,000 to 100,000,000 gallons, 
the latter quantity being consumed largely in the various 
arts, and the difference having been drunk 
solely as a beverage. 

It is predicted, however, that the time is not far 
distant when %,500,000,000 gallons of alcohol will be 
annually employed in the arts and industries and for 
motor fuel in automobiles. As the petroleum supply 
dwindles and the price of easoline advances to that of 
alcohol, aleohol will rapidly replace gasoline as a fuel. 
Even now denatured ethy! alcohol in carload lots is the 
cheaper. Furthermore, alcohol yields more power to the 
gallon than gasoline, it does not clog carbureters, it is 
clean to handle, and does not have a disagreeable odor. 

There are scores of untouched sources of commercial 
alcohol. Any plant, fruit or grain which can be fer- 
mented is a possible spring for the greater stream of the 
drug which is yet to flow to do the work of man. Palms, 
corn stalks, sawdust and the cactus are among the 
articles which can be fermented into some kind of sugar, 
and the sugar into alechol. Alcohol may be enthroned 
again as King—not as a beverage but as a power, in the 
realm where gasoline now reigns. 

In olden days alcohol was not known as a separate 
distillate, and the liquids containing it were noteworthy, 
or notorious, as intoxicants. Now that the country is 
legally dry as Sahara, the Biblical warnings against 
intemperance may be out of date, but they will long 
serve as reminders of former days: for example, of an 
Iingland or an America, made “merrie” by its liquors. 


AFRICA AND THE AIRPLANE 
IR GEORGE LLOYD, Governor of Bombay, is 
considering a seaplane service between Bombay and 
Karachi, to be established by New Year. An inland 
postal service is in hand between Bombay and the other 
principal cities of India, 

The Belgian Government is about to develop com- 
mercial aviation on the Congo. There will be regular 
mail and passenger service between Kinshasa and Stan- 
Jeyville. The trip will take two days, and the service 
will start after New Year, with twelve 300-horsepower 
hydroplanes. Each plane will carry 900 kilos at a speed 
of 115 to 120 kilometers an hour. 

Central Africa missionaries want hydroplanes to take 
the place of a fleet of launches now running between 
various mission stations. At inland points landings will 
be arranged in the straight, smooth central streets of the 
native towns, which are usually 100 feet wide and 
cleared of grass and other obstacles. 


heretorore 
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A regular service is operated from France to ‘Moro 
starting at Toulouse, with stops at Barcelona, Alicant 
Malaga and Rabat, bringing Rabat two days’ jourm 
from Paris. Passengers and mail leave Paris by # 
night train and the flight to Rabat, Morocco, takes. ‘si 
teen hours. A branch line runs to Oran in Algeria. A 
airplane service is also being arranged from London * 
British West Africa. ? 

The period of human progress beginning in 1800. 
predicted in the Bible as “the day [period] of his pre 
aration”— the preparation for the Golden Age } 
means of every conceivable improvement that can mal 
for the comfort and well-being of people—Nahum 2 


CANADIAN CHEMISTRY. . 7 
ee ALBERTA, Canada, the Ghvantinges is about + 
establish a research department to aid in developix 
the natural resources of the province. It is hoped 7 
built up large industries in coal, oil, natural gas ar 
salt- The Dominion Government has prepared a Dire 
tory of Caradizn Chcmical Industries, giving a summal 
of the industries devoted to chemistry and their wo 
for the past six years. j 
BRITISH MOTOR INDUSTRY . 
S THE PRICE of gasoline rises there rises with 
the zeal of inventors to devise a better fue 
Hundreds of minds are now working on this probler 
Nottingham, England, reports that an American i 
ventor has produced a fuel which has been judge 
worthy of an official test. The new motor fuel is claime 
to run an automobile thirty miles for ten cents. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT IN BIBLE TIMES 

N Bible times the relation between master and servat 

was very close, despite the fact that these servan 

were sometimes hundreds in number. Abraham had 3] 
servants born in his own house, not counting their wiv 
and chidren. (Genesis 14:14) Job had 22,000 head « 
live stock and it must have taken many ‘servants to lot 
after these. (Job 42:12) Elisha was plowing with twelt 
yoke of oxen, also implying many servants. (1 Ki 
19:19) Yet the customary salutation of ie employer 
his servants was “The Lord be with you”, and the 4 
tomary reply of the servant was, “The Lord bless thee 
(Ruth 2:4) Modern methods of demands, curt refusal 
violence, machine guns, etc., do not point the way to 4 
Golden Age. Wiser cease must prevail, and it 
prevail, in due time, for the time will come when tI 
groaning creation, now reaching blindly after betti 
things, shall be delivered from the bondage of "ie 
into 2 glorious oe from sin and every. evil thin, 
Romans 8 :19-2 
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HOUSEWIFERY and HYGIENE : 


renee 


TES ON INFLUENZA 
HE New York Ifedical Journal publishes an inter- 
esting item concerning the causes of infection from 
yenza. Instead of susceptibility to influenza being 
jeularly affected by antiseptic applications to the 
»and throat, the ruling consideration is the vitality 
he individual. 
athe United States Navy a hundr a men volunteered 
exhaustive tests. These men were in the best state 
yalth and were kept so during the period of experi- 
it. They were. subjected. to every possible modo of 
ction. Live -infiuenza bacilli were sprayed hourly 
i their noses and throats. They were fed germs with 
t food. hey were kept in close contact in almost 
ty conceivable way with influenza patients, sleeping 
a them, eating with them, breathing the same air, 
| vigorously trying to get the disease. in spite of all 
ris, not one of this hale and hearty group of sailors 
tracted the “flu”. This experiment is advanced as 
mg proof of the theory that the contracting'of influ- 
a is principally a question of strong or weakened 
dition of the body. ~~ i Say 
Yhe medical publication Hygeia publishes notes on 
| experience with influenza in the common school in 
ekholm, Sweden. ‘The school had 711 pupils of whom 
“contracted the disease. So far as a careful study of 
record goes, the spread of the disease among the 
vis in the school was almost at the same rate as the 
rage spread throughout the city. In consequence it 
ot considered worth while to close the schools because 
‘fact thet the pupils are together in the school does 
‘produce more danger from the disease “ee tf they 
e at home. 


y UNITY TO “FLO”: , 

‘BOARD SHIP, or wherever sleeping quarters are 
k confined, the chances of influenza infection are 
h. A battleship crew sleep, with limited cubic space 
are proper wentilation is impossible, like the condi- 
4s in a crowded city tenement. Even in a hospital 
d, with ten feet between bed centers, influenza 
eads, but in ships where hammocks are two feet apart, 
s the London. Lancet, the chances of infection are 125 
23 as great as where the sailors lie “head-to-foot” 
aion, for infection risk varies as the cube of the 
vance. ay . 

mmunity depends on personal vitality. In the case of 
eral medical men who had been immune for months, 


each succumbed to the discase two days after a well 
éefined lowering of vitality: in two cases the cause was 
a long journey; in another the taking of too much 
alcohol; in the fourth a long walk after the long con- 
finement aboard ship. 

Anything that lowers vitality may open the doors to 
a prompt attack of “flu”. The cxhaustion may come 
from a drug, from constipation, from indigestible food, 
from staying up too late, from overworking or exercising, 
from a fit of passion, from badly ventilated lodging, 
working or sleeping rooms, or from poor or under 
nutrition. 

Immunity to influenza ranges from almost none in 
the under-nourished of war countries to the almost 
complete-immunity of the athlete. It will reach 100 
per cent in the perfect human beings who will be devel- 
oped in the Golden Age. It will then be true, as the 
Bible says, “The Lord will give strength unto his 
people.”——Psalm 29:11. 


PREVENTION OF PESTILENCE 
HE REGULATION and prevention of great epi- 
demics’ is’ interestingly discussed in the London 
Lancet, the leading British medical journal. The Lancet 
is concerned over the inability of the profession to handle 
the influenza pestilence. It asks the question: 


“Can the great epidemics of disease which from time to 
time sweep over the earth be prevented by human effort? 

“When the recent truly terrible epidemic of influenza—we 
use the words deliberately, for the deaths outnumbered 
immeasurably those caused by four and a half years of the 
greatest war in history—swept over the world, how many 
were saved from its attacks by individual or communal 
measures of precaution? The medical profession cannot 
claim that the course of the epidemic was seriously affected, 
much less stayed, by any such measures. 

“Yn the history of epidemics, influenza took its origin in a 
region somewhere near the Russian border of Turkestan, 
spreading along the trade routes as transportation moved. 
The epidemie focus of influenza is somewhere on the Eastern 
border of Russia, It is not too much for a reconstructive 
medical profession to eonceive the clearing up of a region, 
which by its inaccessibility and its neglect has every twenty- 
five or thirty years originated waves of disease spreading 
over the globe. But this evidence is restricted to one partic- 
ular outbreak of the disease. The so-called Spanish Influ- 
enza of 1918-19 arose we know not where. The records do 
not .show the same clear progress from one well-defined 
center to the rest of the globe. The interests at stake and 
the rewards of success in preventing even one single pande- 
mic, such as that of 1889 or 1918, are on too colossal a scale 
for a policy of despair. , 


Ce ee tet ee errr reer ret ttt iii try 


“Preventative medicine can proudly claim to have opened 
the eyes of modern statesmen and administrators to the 
overwhelming importance to the state and the people, of 
dealing seriously with the problems of disease prevention. 
Today large, costly and far-seeing measures with this object 
occupy a place in practical polities. 

“We like to picture a world where the prevention and 
eradication of all disease that can be prevented or eradicat- 
ed should be the atm—even the jirst ain—-of national and 
international policy and effort; where measures having as 
their object the saving of millions of human lives would be 
thought as worthy or a great statesman’s energies and of the 
interest of the public as Free Trade, bimetallism and the 
nationalization af the railways. When the smoke and noise 
of war have cleared away, and the nations are really at 
peace again, the statesmen of the world could find no higher 
or more stimulating aim for their energies than the cleansing 
of epidemic breeding grounds.” 


The problem of the M. D.’s is real and great, and their 
purpose is good, but it would be better if they forgot the 
“proudly” part, because “Pride goeth before destruc- 
tion.” (Proverbs 16:18) Evidently the cleansing of 
pestilence foci depends upon worldwide good govern- 
ment, and that cannot be expected until the coming 
Golden Age ushers in the Kingdom of God. Then all 
disease will gradually be banished, and humanity built 
up in vitality until it will be impossible for germs or 
bacteria to find a feeding ground in weakened tissue. 


VOLCANOES TO BLAME? 


ae MEDICAL profession has an idea! Every 

conceivable source for the “flu” had been raked over, 
but it has required a “scientist” to blame the pestilence 
of 1918 on the volcanoes. There was an eruption of 
Mount Kloet in Java recently which wiped out some 
thousands of natives, and years ago Krakatoa ex <ploded 
and filled the upper air with the volcanic dust that 
caused the brilliant sunsets of 1883. This proves that 
there have been great volcanic eruptions, which must be 
the first premise in establishing the blame for the “flu” 
on the volcanoes. 

The “scientists” say that they do not know, and 
cannot be sure, and that “sufficient time has not elapsed” 
and probably it might be added that they never will 
know, but they ask respectful consideration for the idea 
that in some unexplainable and disconnected way the 
thoroughly heat-sterilized contents of the volcanoes dis- 
tributed throughout the atmosphere may be, or might 
be, responsible for the untold suffering and- grief of 
pestilence. 

The theory is again that the poison gases let loose over 
“No Man’s Land” were carried everywhere by the winds 
and caused the “flu” in Spain, Germany, England, 
France, South America, Africa, Asia and the United 
States. Of course, there were rains to wash the air 
clean from these poisons and keep them from being 
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carried worldwide. But no supposition is insignifican 
enough to prevent a “scientist” from building a world 
reforming theory upon it. The “scientific” conclusion 
is that “another war would be followed by a widespreac 
pestilence, and every effort should be made to ave 
wars in the future.” 

The truth about the black plague pestilence is tha 
Europe was flooded with Asiatics who were infected bu 
immune to the pneumonic plague, and that when th 
infection spread it found an unusually large number o 
persons in a low state of vitality owing to the worlk 
scarcity of food. Poison gases and voleanoes probably 
had nothing to do with it. a 

Science is a useful handmaid of society when i 
confines itself to facts. But the divine opinion of som 
of it is as when Paul speaks of “science falsely so called’ 
(1 Timothy 6:20), and “The wisdom of this world i 
foolishness with God.”—1 Corinthians 3:19, 


FRENCH HYGIENIC RENEWAL 


CAMPAIGN for the reconstruction of the regions oi 
France devastated by the war has been inaugurate 
by the Interallied Congress for Social Hygiene. This 
according to the Medical Record, includes problems ir 
hygiene in the war territory that, on account of thi 
thoroughness of German “frightfulness”, are novel ang 
difficult. 3 
Many French wells, contrary to rules of civilized war. 
fare, have been poisoned in a variety of ways. Here the 
water itself must be actually disinfected by means oi 
ozone or a process known as javelization. The inhabit 
ants are advised to boil the water they use, and wheré 
they desire to reoccupy their properties on devastatet 
land, are counseled to dig deep artesian wells so as te 
avoid the perils to health of the drinking of pollute 
surface water. , 
In many places the soil itself will have to be purified 
some of it superficially and some quite deeply: Wher 
there are shell holes, mines and other deep openings, ant 
water has collected, the surface is transformed from 
good farm land into poisonous marshes. Malaria is F 
menace, and the land has to be thoroughly and deeply 
drained. Exposed surfaces are being disinfected, and 
insect life destroyed, which might hecome a menace Li 
human health by touching infected places and communt 
cating the infection to the people. Old latrines, du 
heaps, stables and slaughter houses receive special atten: 
tion, that the soil where they have been may become 
again for human beings to live on, for children to pl 
on and for the raising of food. In some places there are 
subterranean passages and dugouts, which of course hav 
become filled with water which is anything but safe for 
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health, and the filling in of which is one of the peculiar 
problems being met by the agencics started in motion by 
the Congress for Social Hygiene. 


CAUSES OF ADENOIDS 


F LATE YEARS there has been a great prevalence 

of diseased tonsils and adenoid growths in children, 
which require removal by surgical operations that are 
ooth painful and expensive. It is right and necessary 
that these should be removed in order to enable the 
thildren to develop in growth and prevent diseased or 
weakened conditions for life. Prevention is much better 
than a cure however, especially since the surgical opcr- 
itions must quite frequently be repeated one or more 
aimes in after years. | 
_ Even years ago it was known by some people that the 
ise of pacifiers by babies is one of the chief causes of 
liseased and enlarged tonsils and adenoid growths, which 
result from the suction. 

Tonsils are a necessity to the body, especially to 
srowing children, as they supply a fluid secretion. The 
onsils are an indicator of the condition of the body. 
When they are diseased the bedy is out’ of condition, 
vhich results most frequently either from over eating or 
Tom not getting the right kind of foods. Too much 
milk is not good; for it is too rich a food, unless the 
thild is older and gets plenty of exercise. 

By removing the causes the tonsils will heal, unless 
here is a tenseness of the muscles of the neck leading to 
hose parts. ‘This trouble can be corrected by a graduate 
Borst or chiropractor. 

- Diseased tonsils are alone sufficient cause for adenoid 

frowths. These growths are also caused by mothers not 
ufficiently cleansing the baby’s nostrils, thus causing 
i gathering of matter and an irritated condition. 
_ Catarrh, which results from an aggravated cold when 
he system is out of condition, is another cause of 
idenoid growths. In fact anything that irritates the 
onsils and those parts of the nose, such as whooping 
ough, long hard crying spells, ctc., will cause adenoid 
rowths and diseased tonsils. 

Children who suffer with catarrhal colds should be 
aught how to cleanse the nasal passages conveniently 
md efficiently, and this is something many adults do not 
mow. The process is extremely simple. 

Into a cup of warm water, quite warm to the touch 
rut not hot, sprinkle enough salt to give it a mildly salt 
aste. Then using the hand as a receptacle snuff the 
olution thoroughly up first one nostril and then the 
ther until some of it runs down the throat. Expel the 
ontents of the nose and repeat until fully cleansed. 
Yollow by gargling the throat with the same solution. 
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ITALIAN BABIES DYING 
Fee BABIES are perishing for lack of milk. 
The American Free Milk and Relief for Italy has 
been asking for $100,000 to provide dry milk and con- 
densed milk for babies in Italy. Out of about 300,000 
Italian babies needing help only a little over one-tenth 
have been properly provided for. How serious is the 
shortage of milk in Italy appears from the fact that 
during the war ninety-three per cent of the cattle were 
killed to feed the families of Italian soldiers. The 
influenza epidemic caused the death of over a million 
persons and left innumerable nursing babies behind, 
thousands of whom have died from lack of nourishment. 
It is reported that unless very large quantities of milk 
are sent to Italy, another year will see very few babies 
alive in that country- 


SOAP BEST HEALTH-GUARD 
Lil, KINDS of germicides are employed by people 
who are zealous for health via germlessness, but 
according to the Philadelphia Tuberculosis Committee 
the best one is common soap. Soap, of course, removes 
dirt, but it took a ‘‘scientist”’? to make a culture of the 
external contents of unwashed and of washed hands, and 
to announce that by far the greater number of germs 
were removed with the dirt. However, says the Com- 
mittec, a single splash in soapy water is not adequate, 
but the hands must be diligently and frequently scrub- 
bed, effectually enough to visibly remove the soiled 
condition, in order to be safeguarded against tubercular 
infection. It is heroic treatment to “wash and be clean”’, 
but perhaps worth while, particularly if the old saw 
were true that “cleanliness is next to godliness.” 


THE DRUG VICE 


Ps Weapon to the New York City Health Depart- 
ment, observations made on 2,776 drug users, 
indicate that in about half the cases secret users of drugs 
have the care of other persons part of the time, thus 
increasing the danger of spread of the vice. Besides the 
number registcred—about 5,000—there are about 90,000 
other addicts in the city. It is evident that there are 
many secret channels through which drugs are reaching 
the victims. Interesting figures are published concerning 
the birthplace of drug users registered including the 
United States with 2,621, and Italy second with nearly 
as many. The way in which the users became involved 
in the meshes of the drug habit was told by a large 
number. 1,223 fell through evil associations, 280 through 
illness, 128. to relieve pain, 72 through insomnia, 7 
alcoholic drink, 50 opium smoking, 12 family trouble, 
3 down and out, and 30 for the pleasure of the thing. 
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MORE HONEY RECIPES 
NTIRELY disregarding the slight medicinal value 
4s of honey, it is a wholesome, useful foodstuff worthy 
of extended use. It is agreeable and introduces a pleas- 
ing variety and makes the diet more appetizing and 
consequently more wholesome. The cheapest form in 
which to buy honey is extract, in bottles. Honey makes 
a large number of good recipes, some of which are as 
follows: oe che hee 
Honey Bread i 
2 cups honey; 4 cups rye flour; teaspoon soda; 4 tea- 
spoons aniseed ; 2 teaspoons ginger ; 4 teaspoons powder- 
ed cardamom seed; 2 egg yolks; 4 cup brown sugar; 
sift flour with spices and soda; add other ingredients ; 
put dough in shallow buttered pans to an inch depth 

and bake in hot oven. 


Honey Sponge Cake 

4 cup sugar; 4 cup honey; 4 eggs; 1 cup sifted flour; 
mix sugar and honey; boil until syrup spins a thread 
when dropped from spoon ; beat yolks of eggs until light ; 
pour syrup over yolks of eggs; beat mixture until cold; 
add flour; cut and fold beaten whites of eggs into 
mixture; bake 40 or 50 minutes in pan lined with 
buttered paper, in slow oven. 


ie Honey Pound Cake 

1 cup sugar; # cup honey; 1 cup butter; 4 eggs; 
2 cups pastry flour; 4 teaspoon powdered cardamom 
seed; 4 teaspoon soda; 4 teaspoon plain or orange- 
flower water; rub together butter and sugar; add 
honey ; add yolks of eggs well beaten ; add whites of eggs, 
beaten to stiff froth; then plain or orange-flower water ; 
add gradually flour sifted with soda and cardamom seed ; 
beat mixture 10 minutes; put dough into warm tin with 
high sides; bake in slow oven one hour. 


Honey Drop Cakes 

% cup honey; 4 cup butter; $ teaspoon cinnamon ; 
4 teaspoon cloves; 1 egg; 14 to 2 cups flour; 4 teaspoon 
soda; 2 tablespoons water; 1 cup raisins, cut in small 
pieces; heat honey and butter until butter melts; while 
the mixture is warm add the spices; when cold add part 
of flour, egg well beaten, soda dissolved in water, and 
raisins ; add enough more flour to make a dough that will 
hold its shape; drop by spoonfuls on a buttered tin; 
bake in a moderate oven. 


' Honey Bran Cookies ; 

2 tablespoons butter; 4 cup honey; ‘2 eggs; $ to 4 
teaspoon soda; 4 cup flour; 1 cup bran; 4 teaspoon 
powdered aniseed; rub together butter and honey; add 
eggs unbeaten; beat mixture thoroughly; sift together 
flour, soda, aniseed; combine all the ingredients; drop 
from teaspoon on buttered tin; bake in moderate oven. 
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Honey Pudding 

4 cup honey; 6 ounces bread crumbs;, 4 cup milk 
rind of half lemon; 4 teaspoon ginger; 2 egg yolk 
2 tablespoons butter; 2 egg whites; mix honey an 
bread crumbs; add milk, seasonings, yolks of eggs; bee 
mixture thoroughly ; add butter and whites of eggs we 
beaten ; steam about 2 hours in pudding mold which 
not more than three-quarters fuil. 


Honey Charlotte Russe . 
1 quart cream; 6 lady fingers; 4 cup delicatel 


flavored honey; chill honey by placing dish containin 
it in pan of ice water; whip cream; add it to hone} 
mixing well; line a dish with lady fingers; fill wit 
honey and cream; serve very cold. 


Fruit and Honey Jelly : 
A good jelly may be made from winter apples 4 al 


juice ee pteeedine as in ordinary jelly-making ; hel 
can be used with other fruits suitable for jelly; the mor 
delicately flavored honeys are best for this purpos 
alfalfa honey giving an especially spicy taste. 


Honey Fudge 


2 cups sugar; 4 cup honey; 4 cup water; 2 xg 
whites; 1 teaspoon vanilla extract; boil together suga, 


over well-beaten whites of eggs, beating continuo 1s 
until mixture. crystallizes; pour into buttered pam 
add flavoring after mixture has cooled a little. of 


may be omitted. 
Honey Caramels | a 


2 cups granulated sugar ; 4 cup cream or milk; =e 
honey ; 4 cup butter ; mix ingredients ; heat an q’ t 


into buttered pais cut into squares ; the eaeiton 
pecan nuts improves these caramels. 4 


Honey Popcorn Balls 
Honey can be heated up to about 245 degrees Fahrel 
heit without being greatly changed in color or flavor: 
it is heated carefully most of the water is expelled; @ 
honey then becomes hard on cooling and can be used i 
making popcorn balls; To make them, dip the pop 
corn into the hot honey, shape into balls and cool. Hom 
popcorn balls absorb moisture when standing in the ai] 
They must therefore be either kept very he be covert 
or reheated and dried before being used, ‘ 
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it RELIGION and PHILOSOPHY 


'LLION. Ss NOW LIVING WILL NEVER DIE 
arily, verily, I say unto you, If a man keep my saying, 
he shall never die.”’—John 8; 51. 
THE INQUIRING mind naturally asks: Why should 
. man see death at all? Is it not possible for him to 
= everlastingly? Not understanding why death has 
aged the human race and what remedy Jehovah has 
sf ided against it, the many have concluded that death 
; always prevailed among men and men will always 
. An understanding of the Scriptures clarifies the 
rject entirely. 
Vhe Lord created but one man—Adam. All the works 
Jehovah are perfect. (Deuteronomy 32:4) Man was 
ated in the image and likeness of God and Jehovah 
ve him dominion over the things of earth. (Genesis 
26- 28) The first man, Adam, being perfect in organ- 
1 and having a perfect wife, Eve, and the right to 
ypagate his. race and fill the earth, not only had life 
1 liberty and happiness himsclf but could have main- 
ned the same for all of his offspring had he been 
dient to Jehovah. God had informed him that a 
lation of his law would result in the loss of everything 
had. The Genesis account is that God told Adam that 
ith would result from disobedience of the divine 
mand. Man did violate God’s law and was sen- 
cea to die, the formal part of the judgment reading: 
or dust thou art and unto dust thou shalt return.” 
‘enforce this judgment of death God separated Adam 
m his perfect home, Eden, deprived him of the perfect 
id which grew there, caused him to feed upon the 
sonous-elements of the earth, and thus the death 
‘tence was executed. 
The perfect man Adam begat no children, but while 
dergoing the sentence of death he exercised his pro- 
ative powers and there were born of Adam and Eve 
Idren. They inherited the imperfections resulting to 
ir parents by reason of the death sentence. “As by the 
obedience of one man [Adam] sin entered into the 
tld, and death by sin, so death has passed upon all 
n, for that all have sinned.” (Romans 5:12) Thus 
*whole race came under legal condemnation, and thus 
Mirstanding God’s arrangement we: can. appreciate 
: words of-the Psalmist: “Behold, I was shapen in 
iquity,; and in ‘sin did my mother conceive me.”— 
um 51: 5. 
This judgment of death ee justly inflicted by 
novah for a violation of his law could never be reversed 
him, and unless he made’some provision for the relief 


of mankind. the whole race ultimately would go into 
aeath and there would be no resurrection—no hope for 
them in the future. God promised, however, that he 
would redeem man from death. Through the prophet 
he said: “I will ransom them from the power of the 
grave; I will redeem them from death.”—Hosea 13: 14. 

Since a perfect man had sinned and brought death 
upon the race, nothing but the life of a perfect man 
could satisfy that judgment ; and since all of the human 
race were imperfect, therefore “none of them could by 
any means redeem his brother, nor give to God a ransom 
for him.”—Psalm 49:7. 

Jesus in his prehuman existence was the Logos, and in 
order to carry out the Father’s will his life was trans- 
ferred from spirit to human. “God sending his own Son 
in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned 
sin in the flesh.” (Romans 8:3) He was rich in heaven- 
ly glory, wisdom and power, and though he was rich 
“yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye through 
his poverty might be rich.” (2 Corinthians 8:9) The 
human race had lost the right to life, and all were going 
into death. When Jesus came he said: “I am come that 
they might have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” (John 10:10) “The Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 
his hfe a ransom for many.” (Matthew 20:28 “We see 
Jesus, who was made a little lower than the angels for 
the suffering of death, crowned with glory and honor, 
that he by the grace of God should taste death for every 
man.”—-Hebrews 2: 9. 

The death and resurrection of Jesus provided a 
ransom or purchase price for the entire human race. 
Then in God’s due time every one of Adam’s race, the 
living and the dead, must know this fact and have a 
chance to accept the benefits of it. “For this is good 
and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour, who will 
have all men to be saved [from the condemnation of 
death by the ransom sacrifice], and to come unto the 
knowledge of the truth: For there is one God, and one 
Mediator between God and men, the man-Christ Jesus; 
who gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified in due 
time.” (1 Timothy 2: 3-6) This ransom price for the 
purchase of mankind from death was provided nearly 
1,800 years ago. But men have continued. to die for the 
reason it was: not. God’s due time to begin to offer them 
life. “God at the first did visit the Gentiles to take. out 
of them a people for his name.... And after this I will 
return, and build again the tabernacle of David, which 
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is fallen down; and I will build again the ruins thereof, 
and I will set it up: that the residue of men might seek 
after the Lord, and all the nations upon whom my name 
is called, saith the Lord, who doeth all these things.”— 
Acts 15:14-17. 

Jehovah made a promise to faithful Abraham, saying, 
“In thy seed shall all the families of the carth be 
blessed.” The seed of Abraham is the Christ, Jesus 
the Head and the church his body. (Galatians 3:16, 27, 
29; Colossians 1:18) From the time of the death and 
resurrection of Jesus until his second coming is the time 
in which God has visited the nations of the earth and 
had the Gospel preached as a witness, according to 
Jesus’ prophetic statement, in order that those who 
heard and made a full consecration to do Jehovah’s will 
and remain obedient unto their covenant might thus 
be gathered out from among men, and with the great 
King, Christ Jesus, constitute the promised seed of 
Abraham, through which the blessings will come to 
mankind under Messiah’s reign. There will not be a great 
number of these. Jesus himself is authority for saying 
that it will be just a little flock, a comparatively small 
number. (Luke 12:52) Only those who, during the 
Gospel age and before the setting up of his kingdom, 
make a full consecration and prove themselves over- 
comers have the promise of immortality, the promise of 
joint heirship with Christ Jesus in his kingdom— 
Revelation 2:10; 3: 21. 

For many years good, honest men and women have 
asked, What hope is there for me of getting life ever- 
lasting? The church systems, through their creeds, 
have answered this question in this wise: Catholicism 
said: Only a very few die and go to heaven. The major- 
ity of Catholics at death must spend a long period in 
purgatory, and there is a chance of these being after- 
wards transferred from purgatory to heaven, and all the 
others must spend their eternity in fire and brimstone, 
being tormented forever. The answer of the creeds of 
the various Protestant systems is really worse. According 
to their theory no purgatory even is provided. There is 
no hope of life everlasting in happiness according to 
their theory except for those who become members of 
the church and die and go to heaven. All others must 
spend eternity being tormented by fireproof devils. Is 
there any wonder that reasonable, sensible men have 
rejected the churches, rejected the Bible, and even 
turned against God? Forced to believe that this was the 
only provision made, they have disregarded all Biblical 
teaching. This has been a great mistake. 

Entering the Twentieth Century great truths are 
being unfolded to mankind. The progress in invention, 
science and education in general is more marked in this 
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enlightenment of people concerning the Bible, becau 
the time is due. And now students of the Scripture 
are finding out that the Bible means exactly what j 
says; namely, that Jehovah provided through the deat L 
and resurrection of Jesus a purchase price for all men 
and in God’s due time a knowledge of this fact mus 
be brought to-all, “Because he hath appointed a day f 


century than ever before, and with it has come a se 


the which he will judge the world in righteousness by 
that man [Christ Jesus] whom he hath ordained ; whe 

of he hath given assurance unto all men, in that he hath 
raised him from the dead.”—Acts 17: 31. ) 


When are these precious promises due to be fulfill 
Referring to the article in our last issue concerning th he 
end of the world, we quote again the words of the 
Master: “And the nations were angry, and thy wrath is 
come, and the time of the dead that they should De 
judged, and that thou shouldest give reward unto thy 
servants the prophets, and to the saints, and to them 
that fear thy name.” (Revelation 11:18) Clearly, the n, 
many of these great truths are now due to be understood, 
because the old order is passing away and the new order 
is coming in. Jesus taught, and every one of his disciples 
emphasized, his second coming and the establishment of 
his kingdom. One of them, referring to that glorious 
time, wrote: ““Times of refreshing shall come from 
face of the Lord [Jehovah], and he will send Jesus 
Christ, which before was preached unto you, whom the 
heavens must retain until the times of restitution of all 
things, which God hath spoken by the mouth of all his 
holy aputiee since the world began.” (Acts 3: 19-2 ) 
Therefore the time must come when there shall be offered 
to mankind the blessings of being restored to the con: 
ditions that Adam enjoyed defore he sinned; namely 
perfection of body and of mind, and perfection of con: 
ditions surrounding him, insuring his peace and lasting 
happiness. 


Are we near 


for the elect’s sake those days shall be shortened.”— 
Matthew 24: 21, 22. } 

This saying of Jesus is subject to only one interpre. 
tation; namely, that the old order will completely pas: 
away by the greatest time of trouble the world has ever 
known; that there will never be another such time of 
trouble; that it will be so great that all the human race 
would perish from the earth unless the Lord would 
cause it to be shortened, but for his elect’s sake, namel] Mt 


ose whom he has elected or taken out of the world—the 
ord Jesus and the true Christians—for the sake of 
tch those days will be shortened and will therefore 
sult in many human beings passing through this time 

‘trouble without dying. Why should the Lord permit 
ay to escape death in that time of trouble unless he 
cpected to do them some good? Why say for the elect’s 
ke that he is going to shorten the time, and thus save 
any from death? There can be but one conclusion. 
he elect constitute the seed of Abraham according to 
1e promise, through which blessing shall be ministered 
» the remainder of mankind. Therefore God would 
yare some to pass through this time of trouble that the 
ect might begin the reconstruction work of the human 
umily, first with those who remained on earth. 

Again referring to the great time of trouble that is 
ow afflicting mankind, the prophet of the Lord wrote: 
And it shall come to pass that in all the land, saith the 
ord, two parts therein shall be cut off and die; but the 
ird shall be left therein. And I will bring the third 
wt through the fire [the fiery trouble], and will refine 
em as silver is refined, and will try them as gold is 
ied: they shall call on my name, and I will hear them: 
will say, It is my people: and they shall say, The Lord 

emmy God.” (Zechariah 13:8,9) Why bring a part 

* the people through the fiery trouble unless it is God’s 
Irpose to give them a chance to accept the blessings 
at shall be ministered through Christ? Clearly this is 
ie purpose; for he says these will hear him and will 
come his people and be obedient’ to him. 

Again, the prophet of the Lord, speaking concerning 
1ose who love righteousness in this time, said: “Blessed 

he that considereth the poor: the Lord will deliver 
m in time of trouble. The Lord will preserve him and 
rep him alive, and he shall be blessed upon the earth 
1ot in heaven]: and thou wilt not deliver him unto the 
ill of his enemies.” (Psalm 41:1, 2) This is a wonder- 
ul incentive for men in this hour of great disturbance 
ad distress to be considerate of the poor and afflicted, 
1 deal righteously with their neighbors, to live in peace 
1d honor the Lord. Such are the ones that are promised 
sliverance in the time of trouble. Those who seek 
eekness and righteousness and avoid turmoils are 
ecially promised Le cern in the time of trouble. 

-Zephaniah 2: 2, 

Referring again to the same great stress upon the 
orld and what shall follow thereafter, the prophet of 
ehovah said: “Wait ye upon me, saith the Lord, until 
ie day that I rise up to the prey; for my determination 
to gather the nations, that I may assemble the king- 
mms, to pour upon them mine indignation, even all my 
2rce anger: for all the earth shall be devoured with the 
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fire of my jealousy. For then will I turn to the people 
a pure message, that they may all call upon the name of 
the Lord, to serve him with one consent.” (Zephaniah 3: 
8,9) Why turn to the people a pure message after this 
time of trouble is over unless God intends that the 
people should profit by it? 

Many children have been left fatherless in this time 
of war and revolution, and with comfort the Lord’s 
prophet says: “Leave thy fatherless children, I will 
preserve them alive; and let thy widows trust in me.”— 
Jeremiah 49:11. 


After those who pass through the time of trouble have 
been ministered unto and given the opportunities of 
blessings by the Messiah, then those who have slept in 


their graves in death shall be awakened and given a 


knowledge of the truth. That will be their “due time” 
to hear the message concerning the ransom. “Marvel 
not at this, for the hour is coming in which all in their 
graves shall hear his [Christ Jesus’] voice and shall come 
forth; they that have done good unto a resurrection of 
life ; and they that have done evil [and all who have gone 
ne death have done evil] unto a resurrection [restand- 
ing to life] by judgments.” (John 5:28, 29, Revised 
Version) “There shall be a resurrection of the dead, 
both of the just and of the unjust.” (Acts 24:15) 
“Christ is risen from the dead and become the firstfruits 
of them that slept. For since by man [Adam] came 
death, so by man [Christ Jesus] came also the resur- 
rection of the dead. For as all in Adam die, even so all 
in Christ shall be made alive. But every man in his own 
order.” (1 Corinthians 15: 20-23) The apostle then 
proceeds to show that the Messiah “must reign until he 
hath put all enemies under his feet. The last enemy that 
shall be destroyed is death.” 

It will be during the reign of the glorious Messiah 
that the following text will be fully realized: “If a man 
keep my saying, he shall never see death.” It cannot be 
said that man, in the true sense, lives until he has the 
legal right to live, and the legal right to live will come to 
him only when it is offered as a gracious gift through 
Christ Jesus, as the Apostle stipulates. (Romans 6: 23; 
5:18,19) Jesus declared: “And whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die.” (John 11:26) This 
Scripture must have a fulfillment, and the time for the 
beginning of its fulfillment is the beginning of resti- 
tution times, which commence with the reign of the 
Messiah. The old order being dead and passing away, 
and the new coming in, there are millions of persons on 
this earth now who will pass through that trouble and 
who, obeying the Lord’s righteous rule, shall never die. 


The prophet Job has given us a beautiful picture of 
this arrangement for the restoration of mankind. He 


describes a man who is aged and sick; and there is 
brought to him a knowledge of the great ransom. He 
believes and accepts the Lord’s teaching and obeys the 
righteous rule and is restored to his youth, and his flesh 
becomes fresher than that of a child. Mark this beauti- 
ful Scripture: “He keepeth back his soul from the pit, 
and his life from perishing by the sword. He [man] is 
chastered also with pain vron his bed, and the multitude 
of his bones with strong pain: so that his life abhorreth 
bread and his soul dainty meat. His flesh is consumed 
away that it cannot be seen; and his bones that were 
not seen stick out. Yea, his soul draweth near unto the 
grave, and his life to the destroyers. If there be a 
messenger with him [one to deliver to him the message 
of salvation through the ransom sacrifice], an interpreter 
[one who interprets to him and explains the Scriptures ], 
one among a thousand to show unto man his [the 
Lord’s] uprightness: then he [the Lord] is gracious unto 
him [man], and saith, Deliver him from going down to 
the pit: I [says the man] have found a ransom [a pur- 
chaser]. His flesh shall become fresher than a child’s: 
he shal! return to the days of his youth. He shall pray 
unto God and he wiil be favorable unto him: he shall 
see his face with joy: for he will render unto man his 
righteousness.” —Job 33: 18-27. 

St. John, the follower of the Lord.Jesus, was convicted 
of the alleged crime of sedition and banished to the 
Isle of Patmos. While he was there as a convict in 


Wait Thou On God 


O zealous friend of missions and men! 
Your questioning lines reveal 

A Martha’s care for the Master’s cause 
Not needful for you to feel. 


Your verse declares that Heathendom wails, 
And eagerly “pleads for light’: 

While Christian prayer and deniais fails 
To rescue their souls from blight. 


You say, “They cry on misery’s brink 
For succor within your power; 
Yet twenty-nine hundred heathen sink 
Into Christless graves each hour.” 


Are you more wise than the Father, who gave 
To justice his cherished Son? 

Or has the Lord of a conquered grave 
Abandoned His work undone? 


Doth God depend on fallible men 
To publish ‘The Only Name?’ 

And, if they fail, can His Love condemn 
The helpless to endless flame? 


Hath He, who claims all silver and gold, 
Ordained that my seanty store 
Must win a soul for the upper fold 
Or sink it forevermore? 
Hath He, before whose radiant face 
The heavens and earth shall flee, 
Consigned the fate of a blood-bought race 
To mortals like you and me? 


Tell vs, O Christ, who suffered such loss, 
Have billions of nntanrht slaves 

Been wrecked in sivht of thy bloed-stained cross 
And perished in hopeless graves? 

Creed answers—Yes! but reason cries—No! 
And -reasen and truth arree: 

No jot can fail of that Word, IE know, 
“T will draw all men unto Me!’ 

When all are drawn by the wooinmrs of love, 
And knowledge and dnty blend, 

Then only they who rebellious prove 
Will merit a traitor’s end. 
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a rock quarry, the Lord visited him and gave him a 
wonderful mental vision of the blessings to come. St. 
John saw the incoming of the Golden Age, and sublimely 
described it thus: “And I saw a new heaven [invisible 
ruling power of the Christ] and a new earth [new 
organized society on earth]: for the first heaven aid the 
first earth were passed away [the old order of things 
perished] ; and there was no more sea [no more radical ; 
anarchistic element]. And I John saw the holy city 
[symbolic of Messiah’s kingdom], the new Jerusalem, 
coming down from God out of heaven, prepared as a 
bride adorned for her husband [thus describing the 
righteous kingdom of the Lord, the Messiah taking 
possession of the things of earth]. And I heard a great 
voice out of heaven saying, Behold the tabernacle 
[dwelling place] of God is with men [on earth, not in 
heaven], and he will dwell with them, and they shall be 
his people, and God himself shall be with them, and be 
their God. And God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes; and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, 
nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain: for the 
former things have passed away. And he that sat upon 
the throne, said, Behold, I make all things new.”— 
Revelation 21: 1-5. a 

In this glorious reign of Christ the great enemy, of 
death, will be destroyed. When there is no more death to 
ravage humankind the peoples of earth will live in joy, 
in happiness, in peace forever. a 


God hasteth not: the-centuries sweep . 
All obstacles from His path. 
His gracious Plan worketh wide and deep,. 
While slow is His righteous wrath. 
His glory yet shall cover the earth 
As the waters o’erspread the sea: 
Each soul shall learn of the Saviour’s worth 
And the blood of Atonement free, 
“Good will to men!’—DBtest echoes that thrill 
His “first fruits’? with rapture grand— 
“Shall be to all,” when on Zion’s hill : 
The “Bridegroom” and “Bride” shall stand. 
God works by means, or worketh alone, 
As _ serveth His purpose best; 
By infinite hands makes His power known, 
Or showeth His arm undressed. 
O brother mine! no longer repine, 
Nor question God’s Love and might; 
He sips the cup of a joy divine 
Who readeth the lesson right. 
—George M. Bills. 


Lay Down Your Rails 


Lay down your rails, ye nations, near and far, 

Yoke your full trains to steam’s triumphant car, 

Link town to town, unite in iron bands 

The long-estranged and oft-embattled lands. 

Peace, mild-eyed seraph; knowledge, light divine, 

Shall send their messengers by every line. 

Men joined in amity shall wonder long 

That hate had power to lead their hearts astray, 

And made it virtuous and sublime to slay. 

tiow grandiy now these wonders of our day 

Are making preparation for Christ’s royal way, 

And with what joyous hope our souls 

Do. watch the ball of progress as it rolls, 

Knowing that all as yet complete or begun R t 

Is but the dawning that precedes the sun. ; - a 
J. G. Whittier. 
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TRAVEL and MISCELLANY | 
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HE MODERN FAIRY LAND 

3 AIRYLAND is a country inhabited by little children 
_and fairies; but most of us left it some years ago. 
takes a poet to show us again the fairyland we live in. 
seems like some dream to look from the editorial 

fices of THr GoLDEN AGE across shining waters to the 

mderful sky line of New York, changing hourly with 

newness of tint, of shadow and light, with tier on tier 


‘stars by night, and sometimes resplendent with the’ 


ory of the setting sun—never the same, and always 
viting one to fairyland. : 
It was the poetical Lord Dunsay who recently spoke 
New York, on “The Land of My Dreams” and gave 
e poet’s view of the city: 
“The first impression your city made upon me was of 
; symmetry and scientific orderliness. I saw the great 
tildings with their windows in regular: rows, and I 
ought they were completely under the dominance of 
gic, and could not enter into the realm of fabrics. But 
sunset time on the first evening I looked on the Wool- 
orth Tower, and it was as if twilight had hidden the 
se of a great mountain, and only the summit. was 
vealed with its incredible precipices lifting their 
scrutable beacons.” 
Marked appreciation of the beautiful is not a gift 
ven in great measure to all, for life is too hard, and 
e struggle for bread takes the energy, and leaves little 
r appreciation of the wonders of our beautiful world. 
at the time of the Golden Age is at hand, when it will 
given to all to open wide their eyes and see the tender 
auty and the glorious majesty of creation. Man will 
we the opportunity to become godlike—to do as the 
ophet Job suggests, “Deck thyself now with majesty 
d excellency, and array thyself with glory and beauty.” 
Job 40: 10. Seieciet| 


RAVELERS’ RISKS 
‘a EXPERIMENT by some boys yielded results of 
‘h value to any traveler by automobile. They tried to 
2 how close they could let a train get to them before 
ey got off the track but they stood on the other track. 
‘was practically impossible to estimate the time, for 
nearly every instance the train would have struck 
em. Few if any adults have any conception of the 
eed with which a fast-approaching train covers the 
ound. At sixty miles an hour it goes eighty-eight feet 
second, and is upon a person on the track before he 
n get out of the way. 


Many of the automobile accidents at crossings occur 
at places which are well protected with bells or other 
signals, or are open to the view of the autoist. It is not 
the driver’s indifference to danger, his determination to 
get by first, his slowness in working the mechanism nor 
his excitement and confusion, but his inability to esti- 
mate the speed of the oncoming train that brings 
disaster. The train is usually upon him in a shorter 
time than he thinks it can be. 

The higher in the scale of perfection a man is the 
more balanced his faculties, and among other things the 
greater the check that prudence puts upon ambition and 
haste. In the age which will soon open there will be 
plenty of time for men to learn thoroughly things they 
now neglect, for the new age will bring to man a con- 
stantly lengthening lifetime, until at last life’s vista— 
in conditions contributing to perfect enjoyment—will 
stretch out without end. Who would willingly die, when 
so great an opportunity is before him? 


MORE ACCIDENTS 

CONNECTICUT farmer recently yawned, broke his 

jaw, and went to the hospital. Connecticut seems 
to be a dangerous State, for another man there was 
trying to open a fruit jar for his wife, and broke his 
wrist. Still another was grinding meat for a meat pie, 
when the handle of the grinder flew off and fractured 
his knee cap. 

An accident may happen anywhere. A pin prick with 
the resultant septic poisoning is common. Others that 
have often happened are, the falling of plaster from the 
ceiling; the dropping of an inkwell or a pair of shears 
from the eleventh story of a building. Falls in bath tubs 
are quite ordinary accidents. 

Jn one instance a man was lying on a couch in his 
home; the rising wind blew the curtain against the gas 
jet, which set fire to the curtain and then to the man’s 
clothes. 

No person can claim to be immune, or can get into a 
place where he is immune from exposure to accidental 
injury. 

In New York an overhead trolley wire broke, fell 
into a passing automobile and severely burned and 
shocked four men. 

Some workmen were stirring boiling tar on a paving 
job. An automobile with two occupants approached. 
A bumble bee stung the driver. The machine hit the 
kettle of tar, tipped it over, scattered the tar, and badly 
burned the workmen, 


GOLDEN AGE CALENDAR 


YEAR: 
Srars: 


Noy. 26: 


Nov. 27: 


Nov. 30: 


Dec. 6: 


Dac, Fiz 


Dec. 8: 


NOVEMBER 26 TO DECEMBER 9 


1919 A.D.; 6048 since Creation; 7427-8 Byzantine; 
5680 Jewish; 2672 of Rome; 2695 Greek Olympiad era ; 
2579 Japanese; 1338 Mohammedan. 


Morning, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn; Evening, Mercury. 
Sun rises 6:59 a. m. sets 4:35 p.m.; Moon rises 8:08 p. m. 
sets 8:08 a. m., Twilight begins 5:18 a. m., ends 6:14 p. m., 
High tide 9:44a.m., 10:20p.m. (New York); St. John 
Chrisostome Day, Greece. 


Thanksgiving Day, U.8., Porto Rico; 1918, American 
army in Germany; Practically all German soldiers being 
discharged; Over 1,500,000 prisoners released by Germans ; 
Constantinople occupied by British; Students’ Army 
Training Corps at colleges demobilized. 


1918, Belgium clear of German troops; Mooney’s sentence 
commuted to life imprisonment. 


: 1918, British army reaches German frontier; U.S. Peace 


Conference representatives to be Wilson, Lansing, White, 
House and Bliss. 


St. Andrew's Day, Queensland, Victoria, New Zealand, 
Manila; 1918, Russian fleet surrenders to Allies; Republic 
of Lithuania. proclaimed; Labor votes against any wage 
reduction; Breweries closed by Presidential decree. 


Flag Day, Portugal. 


King’s Coronation Day, Siam; 1918, King Nicholas of 
Montenegro deposed. 


Arbor Day, Georgia; 1918, Garfield resigns as Fuel Ad- 
ministrator; Sugar restrictions removed. 


Shangani Day, Rhodesia; Presentation Blessed Virgin 
Mary Day, Bulgaria, Rumania, Serbia; 1915, Wilson sails 
for the Peace Conference; Reconstruction Congress of 
4,000 men at Atlantic City; Railway executives urge 
return of roads to priyate ownership. 


Birth of Prophet Day, Turkey; 1918, First snow in New 
York: Turkish fleet surrenders to Allies; Food riots in 
Cologne. 


1918, Archbishop of Canterbury appeals to Christians to 
support the League of Nations; Dolsheviki fighting in 
Berlin; Pope exhorts for “guidance by Providence of the 
Peace Conference.” 


Birthday of Confucius, China; St. Ambrose Day, Milan; 
Death of Maceo Day, Cuba. 


Immaculate Conception Day, Argentine, Austria, Hungary, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Quebec, Chili, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Germany, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Italy, Panama, Paraguay, Philippines, Peru, 
Salvador, Spain, Uraguay, Venezuela. 
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le Food Supply 

ZW questions are of greater human interest 

just now than that of food. Everybody must 
to live, and all are interested to know 

ether there is food enough in the world to 

and if there is how those that 


{ 
d its millions, 

ed it can get it. 
Asa whole the American crops are excellent ; 

in the matter of live stock we have now 
9,000 more swine, 350,000 more milch cows 
i 287,000 more of other cattle than we had a 
ET ago. Australia has a vast surplus of food; 
[the crops in Canada, South Africa, Argen- 


2 and in many parts of Europe were all of 


J 


| ; 
Ferous proportions. 


"he great American hen continues to do her 
ty. Last year she produced, it is calculated, 
152,000,000 eggs. That looks like a. lot of 
BS 5 but it amounts to only 210 eggs per year, 
a little more than one every other day, for 
(ry man, women and child in the United 
ites. Probably the poultry raisers ate some 
’s which have not been counted. 

t requires a great quantity of food to supply 
000,000 people for a year. A little while ago 
Government disposed of what many people 
ught was a large surplus of food, accnmula- 
for the army; but somebody got to figuring 
ithe total and estimated that the whole lot 
‘not amount altogether to a day’s supply per 
isehold. The Government bought this meat 
wholesale and sold it at the same prices, in 
1¢ instances for 50 per cent less than the 
rent prices charged by dealers. 

here is one ar ticle that is short, however, and 
tis salmon. The salmon Gatch, all the way 
in Behring Sea to the mouth of the Columbia 
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River, is the poorest in the history of the fishing 
business. In the great Ir racer River, of British 
Columbia, the salmon pack this year was only 
7,000 cases as compared with 155,700 cases in 
1915. The Canadian Fish Commission believes 
that the salmon business has been ruined by a 
too efficient system of traps and seines in the 
Puget Sound region; that the fish have been 
caught before they could get to their spawning 
grounds, and therefore repr oduction has esased. 
If this is true it is a pity; for salmon is a staple 
article of food that will be missed. 


Chemicalized Feeds 

GOOD many of the plants that were former- 

ly engaged in the manufacture of alcoholic 
liquors are now being turned into ‘‘food fac- 
tories’’, and we do not know whether to view 
this with pleasure or with alarm. It all depends 
upon what the chemists connected with these 
plants intend to do. 

If they are planning further assaults upon the 
life insurance company’s mortality experience 
tables by fixing up doctored frankfurters, cakes 
colored with egg-yellow made from coal tar 
dyes, bleached fruits, processed raneid oils, 
eream scoured with soda ash, corned beef and 
smoked ham redolent with chlorine, ice cream 
colored with ribbon dyes and pies made of re- 
juvenated decaved fruits, we can tell them now 
that there is plenty of this kind of material on 
the market and we can get along better without 
these things than with them. 

Just recently we discovered that the Horse 
Aid Society has a connection with a Brooklyn 
sausage factory, possibly the same plant, or one 
of the plants, in which some 60,000 diseased 
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cattle were formerly turned into sausage an- 
nually, until the proprietors of the works were 
sent to the penitentiary. Now these diseased 
cattle are diverted; we do not know just what 
does become of them. 

Tf the chemists would turn their attention to 
the needs of the human system they would do a 
great service to humanity. As an indication of 

possibilities along this line we note the familiar 
fact that the human body contains some sixteen 
or seventeen elements; that the soil contains the 
same elements; and that the grain which grows 
on the soil contains the same elements. Yet 
when we make our grain into white flour we 
take for human use the least nutritious portion 
of the grain, containing only a few of the 
elements, and give to the cattle the outside of 
the grain, the most nutritious and valuable 
parts, and the only ones that contain the min- 
erals needed by the system. 

Dr. Wiley, the food expert, recently told the 
House Committee on Agriculture that it is due 
to the use of white wheat bread that at the 
outbreak of the war only sixty per cent of our 
young men were found to be in proper condition 
for military service. The human system is not 
properly nourished by white bread. 


Milk as a Food 

HE chemists or somebody else have been 

working away at the milk question, and 
have discovered a method for condensing but- 
termilk and reducing it to a semi-solid condition 
where it gives promise of being of great utility 
in baking. It is said that this solid “milk can be 
added to bread, producing a more healthful 
loaf, and one which takes a delicious brown at a 
comparatively low baking temperature. This 
lower temperature allows the retention of a 
larger amount of moisture in the loaf. It looks 
as though this discovery might be one of con- 
siderable value. 

Kor some time a means has been used for 
eonverting fresh milk into a dry powder which 
can be shipped anywhere and eighty per cent 
of the freight saved. This pow der may be kept 
for weeks, or even for months, and with proper 
precaution can be remade into fresh sweet milk 
at the end of that time. 

Milk is ideal as a food because it has all five 
of the elements necessary to human life and 
growth, fats, nitrogenous substances, sugar, 
minerals and vitamins or growth-factors. No 
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ame food-can take the place et milk for 
human infant. Without its vitamins the STO} 
is stunted, as is now so unkappily the ease } 
the million or more of European babies @ 
have never tasted milk; and there is an el 
upon the eye, called dryeye, which shows 
hunger of the child’s system for just what 
milk provides. , 

Because it is pertinent to our subject, 
because it is important, we mention here t 
where infants of under ei ighteen months cal 
be nursed, the best available substitute for 
mother’s milk is to be had by letting good fr 
cow’s milk stand until the richer portion has 
risen to the top. To this top milk add an e 
volume of pure water, and to the mixture 
one ounce of sugar of milk to each quar 
mixture. After the child reaches eight 
months this preparation may gradually g 
way to ordinary cow’s milk. 


Distribution of Feod 

T IS easy enough to criticize our pref 

methods of dis stributi ion, but we ought 
criticize them and keep on criticizing them 
we do something definite to improve a ] 
whereby it costs from two to ten times as m 
to deliver foodstuffs to the consumer as it @ 
to produce the food itself—a plan vie 
increased in “efficiency” until now every s 
people in the country support a distributdl 
against thirty-one people in 1870. Gamblin 
the stock markets has something to do with 
inefficiency; and Congress ought to mak 
illegal for these’ gamblers’ quotations to ] 
through the mails or over the wires. In one 
there is more wheat sold in Chicago than e¢ 
into Chicago in an entire year; and every § 
it is sold there is a tax, however slight, lait 
every table in the land. 

Another item which enters into distrilll 
costs and the welfare of the people is the | 
age of food. In August, a representativ 
Swift and Company informed a Congressit 
investigation committee that the total : suppl 
dressed meats ready for the market on J 
urst was sufficient to last for only ten dave 
if that was the truth on June first, and 
newspapers tell the truth, which is equally 
certain, then it was not tru three months le 
for at that time, and with men, women 
children suffering for lack of food, it was eg | 
ated that there was $2,000,000,000 worth of fo 


| 


ted in New York City, not altogether in the 
sed warehouses, but much of it in brewery 
s and other unlicensed places. 
t that time, when the Government began to 
after the hoarders and profiteers in human 
essities, millions of dollars worth of .food- 
fis were seized in a St. Louis warehouse on 
charge that they had been held over three 
ths with the object of increasing the price, 
million eggs were seized in Detroit, and 
re were like seizures in Buffalo and elsc- 
sre. At that time the charge was also made 
t warehousemen were storing food in one 
as long as the law permits, and then moving 
o another city and re-entering it to storage 
hout keeping any record of the time when 
vas first stored. 
ecause of their power, the five great packers, 
ft, Armour, Wilson, Morris and Cudahy, 
m whom the nation specially leaned in war 
e to supply food to the army, are now the 
cial objects of suspicion in the matter of 
fiteering. These five packers own ninety per 
of all the refrigerator cars in the country. 
916 they slaughtered eighty-two per cent of 
e cattle, handled half the poultry, eggs and 
se, and are rapidly gaining control of all 
ds for man and beast. They are also making 
e inroads into the marketing of building 
serial and fuel commodities. 
‘hese five packers have gained control of 762 
or companies. They now manufacture or deal 
75 commodities and dominate the food sup- 
of the world. The recent boost in shoe prices 
aceable to them in this way: Controlling the 
supply they took excessive, profits and 
ed the increase on to the manufacturer, 
added something more for himself, and the 
Nesaler and retailer followed the same 
se. These packers quickly dominate any 
Ithey enter. In 1917 Armour first undertook 
sale of rice; in that same year he became 
/greatest rice merchant in the world, his 
$ amounting to more than 16,000,000 
nds. Immediately, the wholesale price of 
Increased eighty-five per cent. 
he big packers control the stockyards to 
ch the nation’s meat supply is shipped, 
rol the commission men who are the pro- 
ars’ only representatives at the yards, dis- 
uinate against independent packers who 
id use the yards, prevent new packers from 
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getting into business, and restrict the meat sup- 
ply of the nation by so manipulating the live- 
stock prices as to discourage the producers. A 
favorite way to do this is to boost the market 
until an immense quantity of stock is known to 
be on cars on the way to the yards. and then to 
suddenly drop the prices so that on arrival at 
destination the shipper receives far less than 
the stock quotations had led him to expect. The 
financial power of these packers is so great that 
no competitor can hope to succeed if they use 
their power to break down his credit. 


Oddities in Food 
4 eee widespread use of the automobile has 
so reduced the demand for horses, and the 
growers find them so unprofitable, that the Gov- 
ernment has sanctioned the sale of horse meat, 
with a view to killing off the surplus supply. 
It also hopes to add to the leather supply by 
this means. All horse meat or horse meat 
products must be labelled as such. 

The New York State Department of Farms 
and Markets has issued an appeal to the people 
of New York City to learn to eat rabbits, calling 
attention to the fact that at prevailing meat 
prices rabbits are cheap and wholesome food, 
and are considered a great delicacy in many 
parts of Europe. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
has been setting forth the virtues and advan- 
tages of the goat. The goat will eat anything, 
stay anywhere and submit to any kind of treat- 
ment. In return it gives a rich, creamy milk that 
is especially good for babies and can be made 
up into seventeen different kinds of cheese. 
Roasted kid is considered to be one of the most 
delectable of meats. 

In the foregoing, the Government has made 
efforts to assist the common people in providing 
a meat supply at prices within their means, and 
m this has done a good work. In times of high 
prices for meats we might remember the con- 
ditions in the siege of Samaria when ‘‘an ass’s 
head was sold for fourscore pieces of silver”’ 
(2 Kings 6:25) and the terrible conditions which 
prevailed then and at the time of the siege of 
Jerusalem in A. D. 70, when women even ale 
their own children. 

It is a comfort to know that these conditions 
of scarcity are all temporary and will give way 
to a better time when there will be plenty for all. 
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‘‘Fear not, O land; be glad and rejoice: for the 
Lord will do great things. Be not afraid [of 
food shortage], ye beasts of the field: for the 
pastures of the wilderness do spring, for the 
tree beareth her fruit, the fig tree and the vine 
do yield their strength.”—Joel 2: 21, 22. 


Benefiting the Cripples 
BOUT 200,000 American soldiers received 
such wounds during the World War that 
they are more or less disabled and require spe- 
cial training to fit them for the future. Human 
nature is very forgetful of what it owes to its 
benefactors; and these soldiers, who might find 
many ready to help them today, would not find 
as many two years from now. Further, it can 
not be long, in the nature of things, before 
they will be expected to compete with those who 
are uninjured, and when they do, it is necessary 
that they be specially fortified by training if 
they would hold their positions. 

The Government is undertaking the training 
of all disabled soldiers; and experience has 
shown that there is hardly any trade or pro- 
fession that they can not master under the per- 
sonal and kindly care of their teachers, provided 
they have the will to do so. Their compensation, 
when fitted for the new work, is usually superior 
to that before they entered the service. While 
learning they are given compensation of not 
less than $7 5 per mipnth if they live alone, and 
$30 for wife and $10 for each dependent child. 

During the Golden Age there will be some 
very wonderful healings of cripples. We read, 
‘‘Then shall the lame man leap as an hart’’. 
(Isaiah 35:6) We had some wonderful examples 
of God’s power to heal during our Lord’s 
ministry, and also during the days of the 
apostles. How thrilling must have been the 
scene, shadowing forth the coming glory of the 
Messianic age, now dawning, when Peter said 
to the man lame from his mother’s wemh, 
‘‘Silver and gold have I none; but such as I 
have I give thee: In the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth rise up and walk. And he took him 
by the right hand and lifted him up: and im- 
mediately his feet and ancle bones received 
strength. And he leaping up stood and walked, 
and entered with them into the temple, walking 
and leaping, and praising God’’. (Acts 3:6-8) 
Immediately following this wonderful exhibi- 
tion of God’s power comes St. Peter’s still more 


wonderful sermon on the Times of Restitutia 
(Acts 3:19-21) as a result of which thousané 
of Jews were converted to the Christian fait 


Mining Under the Ocean 
NE OF the oil fields of the Pacific Com us 
lying within a few miles of Los ee 
extends out into the Pacific Ocean, and a co 
siderable number of oil wells are located ¢ 
some distance from the shore. i 
In England, the workings of the Cumberla n 
coal field run two miles out under the sea. JT 
ventilation of these mines is a nice engineerin 
problem, but is successfully accomplished. 7 
At Workington, England, in the year 183 
before the science of surveying was as higl 
developed as at present, the sea burst throug 
and the workers were drowned. 
Many of the oldest mines of England, lo 
ago worked out and abandoned, have filled 
water in the lapse of time, and constitute 
ever present danger to the miners in adjacé 
mines, who may be drowned at any moment. — 


A Coffee Shortage 


HIS would look nice for a headline, woul 

not, in a day when we are fed with new 
regularly that first this item of food and the 
that item is not to be had at the old pr 
because the supply is so limited? - 

The facts are that there probably never w 
a time in the world when there was as mue¢ 
coffee in sight as there is at this moment. Abo 
half of the coffee-users of the world have bee 
without coffee for five years, and during thé 
time the production has been the same as evel 
The green coffee beans keep eucamiiiiiy 
get better as they grow older. 

Maybe somebody ean tell us, atop this i inf 
mation, why coffee that can be bought wholess 
in Brazil for 124¢ should sell here at retail | fe 
75e, but it is hard for us to understand. It-look 
to us as though the system of distribution ° 
too well organized, so well organized that t 
common. people have not even a ‘‘look in’’1 
less they can arrange for codperative buyin 

Well! Anyway! The Golden Age con 
along, not ali at once, but gradually. Given : 
necessities of life in abundance, and statesmt 
who have a real and abiding interest in peop 
it will not be long before such a conditior a 
this will be corrected. 
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ic New Millionaires 

HE new millionaires, created by the blood- 
money of war. profits, have distinguished 
mselves by a display of foolishness, during 
year 1919, unexampled hitherto in the 
ory of the United States, or in any other 
ntry, so far as we can judge, with the pos- 
@ exception of the Roman Empire in the 
fiod just before its fall. 

n the matter of personal adornment, nothing 
been too rare or too costly to suit the taste 
the newly rich. Dealers in gems have found 
Imost impossible to import sufficient quanti- 
to keep their customers supplied, and the 
Hs sold have been of the very highest quality. 
dealers report that whereas they have two 
h seasons, Master and Christmas, this year 
las been Christmas in every day of every 
ith. This is an unhealthy state of affairs. 
‘uring the summer season, the most expen- 
» hotels in all parts of the country, with 
28 ranging from $7 to $25 per day, were 
ible to care for their guests, and resorted to 
construction of automobile camps to provide 
iter for those who could not be accommo- 
od with rooms indoors. 

4 Saratoga, where a club seat at the ring 
+ is $8.80, and the cheapest admission is 
4, the grounds were packed as never before, 
gate receipts ranging from $65,000 to 
),000 per day and the dailv bets at the track 
ning as high as $2,000,000. In the great 
bs, bookmakers toured the sky-scrapers and 
bed other millions. 

he gambling at Saratoga was not confined 
iorso-racing; but at the card table hundreds 
housands of dollars were repeatedly pivoted 
in the turn of a card. A similar mania is 
prted from I’ranee, where fortunes are won 
‘Tost in a single play. It is supposed that 
t of this high-strung nervous tension in 
erica and in france is due to the suppression 
he liquor traffic in this eountry and the 
line traffic in France. 

he women of France and England are 
prted to have lost much of their womanly 
tlesty during the year, and perhaps the same 
‘ue to some extent in this country. In France 
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and England the dresses are alleged to be 
nearing the vanishing point, and if they get 
much worse in this country than they were at 
some of the bathing resorts, we can adopt the 
Japanese style of separating the men and 
women bathers by a line, and paying no further 
attention to such little items as dress. At one 
American resort over 500 girls were detained 
by the police, and word sent to their mothers 
to bring their daughters sufficient underelothing 
so that they could go home in decency, or the 
clothing would be supplied by the city. 

At the most expensive restaurant in New 
York, where two tablespoons of coffee cost 
fifty cents, the most beautiful and elaborately 
dressed women of the age stand in line waiting 
for an opportunity to obtain seats. The houses 
in which some of these people live have cost 
fabulous sums. One is alleged to have cost 
$9,000,000. One man used 200 tons of eoal to 
heat his house during last year’s coal famine. 
A woman expended $60,000 for an opera cloak. 

Jivery one is willing to criticize these million- 
aires, but in some cases we fear the judgment 
is too severe. We therefore urge that our 
readers do not think too uncharitably of them. 
Remember that they as well as the poor are in 
some respects under the control of the present 
social system. Custom has fixed laws and bar- 
ricades around their heads and hearts. False 
conceptions of Christianity, endorsed by the 
whole world, rich and poor, for centuries, have 
worn deeply the crooves of thought and reasen 
in which their minds travel to and fro. They 
feel that they must do as other men do; that 
is, they must use their time and talents to their 
best ability and on ‘‘business principles’’. 
Doing this, the moncy rolls in on them, because 
money and machinery are creators of wealth. 

Thus they no doubt reason that having the 
wealth it is their duty not to hoard it all, but 
to spend some of it. They perhaps question 
whether it would be better to dispense it as 
charity or to Iet it circulate through the avenues 
of trade, and wages for labor. Under present 
wrong conditions, therefore, it is extremely 
fortunate for the middle and poorest classes 
that the wealthy are “foolishly extravagant”, 
rather than miserly, spending lavishly a portion 
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of the flood of wealth rolling into their coffers— 
for diamonds, for instance, which require “dig- 
ging’, polishing and mounting and thus give 
employment to thousands who would only add 
to the number out of work if the wealthy had 
no foibles or extravagances, but hoarded all 
the money they could get 

Jn inaking these suggestions for the measure 
of consolation they may atford to the poorer 
classes, we would not be understood as im any 
sense justifying the selfish extravagance of the 
rich, which is wrong, and which the Lord con- 
demns as wrong. (James 5:5) Can we wonder 
that many are envious, and some angry and 
embittered, when they contrast the wastefuiness 
of the newly rich with their own family’s 
penury, or at least enforced economy, While we 
wait until the Lord shall vindivate their cause, 
we cannot wonder that such matters awaken in 
the hearts of many of the common people feel- 
ings of envy, hatred, malice and strife such as 
we see occasionally manifesting themselves im 
the current news of the day. 


Cenditions of Newsboys 

A N INVESTIGATION of the industry of 
street marketing of newspapers in the 

principal cities reveaicd interesting facts about 

the newsboys. 


In Cincinnati, for example, there are 2,800 


newsboys, or 12% ‘of the boys of the city 
between ten and sixteen. The boys are not 


orphans; for 81.2% have both parents living. 
~ They are not from very poor families; 90% 
of the poor familics in which there are news- 
boys receive no charitable assistance. The 
Jews are 6% of Cincinnati's population, but 
furnish 2990 of the newsboys, showing that the 
trading instinct is a strong factor in turning 
boys to the occupation. About 87 fe are native 
born. The native born are 90% in Seattle, 80% 
in Baltimore and 70% in Boston. 

The daily carngs of newsboys average 
twenty cents in Cincinnati, twenty-two cents in 
Raltimore and twenty -eight cents in Chicago. 
In England and Wales the earnings of 45,000 
street trade ers are 124 cents a day. 

z CE ; 

Many newsboys are in constant touch with 
degrading or criminal surroundings. According 
to Maurice B. Hexter, Superintendent of the 
United Jewish Charities, who made the Cincin- 
nati investigation, the boys on two papers were 
dealing with twenty-three supply men, of whom 
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thirteen were eolored men with extensive crim 
nal records. In some cases the boys have 
bribe these men to obtain their quota of pape 
“No wonder,” says the Journal of Ed: raie 
“lying, cheating and gambling flourish”. 


Human Longevity ee 
Qe 1Y a little while ago we leaiwied from 

experience tables’ that the average @ 
human life has sedeiuliva’ increased from 
to 35 years. How is it that it is now said to 
shortening? The answer is that it is shorten# 
for those who have reached 50 or more years 
age, while it is greatly lengthened for many W 
would have died in infancy but for the supem 
care infants now receive. 


Between 1900 and 1910, in nine Amerié 


States, the average death rate for all -persd 
under 35 years ef age decreased 15%. F 


persons between 15 and 20 years of age tf 
decrease was as great as 199. Between 50 ap 
45 years of age the decrease in the death i 
was 7%. Between 45 and 55 years of age it ¥ 
2%. But over 55 years of age the death 
mcreased 99. The eauses assigned for 
inerease are chiefiv diseases of the heart, 
neys, circulntory system and apoplexy. 

These diseases of maturity, or “degenerati 
diseases”, as the physicians eall them, sh 
what we all know to be a fact; namely, that 
are living too fast. A French surgeon beli¢ 
that he has discovered a method to pr event 
these diseases of old age. It consists in graitit 
the interstitial gland from a young animal : 
an old animal, causing the latter to take) 
youth and vigor. His first experiments W 
with 120 animals, in each case with suced 
His next experiment was with a man over 
years of age, upon whom lhe grafted a gla 
taken from a monkey. The result was that i 
short time the man was restored to the heali 
vigor and mental alertness of a man of 30 yee 

The time is at the door when the life” 
humanity shall be returned to its vouth, @ 
our understanding is that the restoration ® 
be done by Christ; for the gift of Ged, otemm 
life, can come only through him. (Romans 612 
Nevertheless, the French experiments are inte 
esting. They are adding to’our fund of h 
knowledge and at any rate enable us to sce 
easy it will be for the Lord to perpetuate h | 
life indefinitely when, in due time, his kingde 
shall be established in the carth. ! 


. 
} 
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‘e Chilean Nitrates By T. 4. #1. Clarke 
‘HILI’S nitrate of soda deposits were dis- 
covered by Indians about a hundred years 
» In building a fire they noticed that the 
yund took fire in various directions. learing 
nt this was the work of evil spirits they took 
peimens to the priest, who analyzed it and 
led the unused portions in his garden. ‘The 
xt spring there was wonderful vegetation in 
spot where the nitrate had been piled. 
‘riously enough, nothing grows on the nitrate 
Js themselves; but when nitrate is mixed with 
(l the results are marvelous. [xperiments 
e shown that on soil where nitrate of soda 
is used the productivity lacked only about 
‘enty per cent of being double what it was 
thout the nitrate. 
he only nitrate deposits capable of being 
»tked commercially exist in Chili, and consti- 
te Chili’s most important article of export. 
|sh skeletons have been found in these nitrate 
‘posits, and it is supposed therefore that at 
me time the deposits constituted the ocean’s 
: and were formed by decay of its fishes and 
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‘aweeds. The deposits are now found at eleva- 
ns of 2,000 to 6,000 feet above the sea, to 
hich they have been raised by the earthquakes 
at are characteristic of the region. ‘The 
7. are largely owned by the Government 
id are auctioned off from time to tme. 

‘The rock in which the nitrate deposits are 
wand is generally white, but may be yellow, 
ray or violet. It is salty to the taste and 
biuble in water. The nitrate pampas are in 
he midst of rainless deserts. The caliche 
nitrate rock) is broken up by explosives, trans- 
orted by rail to rock crushers, boiled, refined, 
eystallized, dried and packed in 200Ib. bags 
or shipment. Iodine and table salt are by- 
roducts of the process of manufacture. The 
tandard nitrate used for fertilizing purposes 
; ninety-five per cent pure. 

Tt is estimated that 50,000 men are employed 
1 the 167 plants engaged in the production of 
mmercial nitrates, and that three per cent of 
he available deposits are being worked. During 
he war Chili experienced a great boom, on 
lecount of the immense quantities of nitrate 
ised in the manufacture of munitions. The 
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nitrate has to be lightered out to vessels often 
io a distance of several miles; but great effici- 
ency in this work enables the loading of as high 
as 250 tons per hour, in spite of the heavy 
swells frequently experienced. 

Surely God’s ways are not man’s ways. What 
a strange thing that, out of these desert wastes, 
should come something which is causing hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of land in the 
United States, and elsewhere, to yield almost 
double their usual crops. The Lord has avail- 
able all the materials wherewith to turn this 
earth into a Paradise again as soon as the 
clock of the ages has struck the time that suits 
his plan and purposes. 


Oil From Coal 
MPERILED economically by the hard peace 
eonditions, Germany is impelled to thrifty 
employment of her resources. A resource lack- 
ing in the German Republic is petroleum, and 
the Germans are establishing vast factories to 
convert coal into petroleum and coke. The coke 
will contain most of the energy from the coal, 
and the petroleum will be a clear addition to 
the national resources. According to the claims 
of Prince Loewenstein, a prominent chemist 
and manufacturer, 134% of the coal can be 
taken out and the remaining “cokelike” sub- 
stance burned with only 2% loss of efficiency. 
The 134% will comprise 10% crude petroleum, 
14% benzine and 2% heavy oil. The govern- 
ment plans to build huge plants for the process, 
and to utilize the “coke” in the national rail- 
roads, which hitherto have used annually about 
12,000,000 tons of coal. The processing of the 
coal will give 18,000 tons of benzine ; 24,000 tons 
of heavy oil and 120,000 tons of erude petro- 
leum for use in the nation’s industries. 

Mhe distillation of coal or shale for oil is 
not new. A process was patented in England in 
1850 and another in this country in 1854. By 
1859 over sixty plants were working the Amer- 
jean oil shales and supplying the newly invented 
“kerosene”, to take the place of the whale and 
animal oils and candles hitherto used for light- 
ing. Up to 1850 the shale-oil industry pros- 
pered, but the discovery of petroleum in liquid 
form brought an end to the business. 
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“He becometh poor that dealeth with a slack 
hand; but the hand of the diligent maketh rich”. 
—Proverbs 10: 4. 


Decreased Efficiency 


YN A manufacturing plant no factor is as 

important as the contribution of the workers. 
The ability and willingness of the worker to 
turn out all the work possible is all-important, 
and has been a prime mover in the efficiency 
and profitableness of manufacturing industries. 

War conditions have had an interesting effect 
upon the working branch of manufacturing. 
According to a large Philadelphia manufacturer 
an investigation shows that the product per 
man per hour under identical conditions today 
and before the war is one-third less now than 
then. This is notwithstanding an increase of 
100% in wages. In an investigation covering 
several states the wage per man per hour had 
increased 240% while the product per hour 
had decreased 62%. 

Of course, the reliability of such figures is 
subject to investigation as to motives that might 
control the investigators. What the average 
business man finds is liable to be what he wants 
to find. Fignres can often be “adjusted” to tell 
almost any story. 

But if the figures are to be relied upon, the 
outeome of easier working will result ina smaller 
volume of goods produced, less goods per capita, 
and higher prices for the goods that are pro- 
duced. There is no question that if every worker 
produced twice as much there would be twice as 
much available for distribution among the 
workers, whether by the current wage system 
or under any other régime. The only way to 
spell plenty is w-o-r-k. 

Perhaps some of the let-wp in work is owing 
to justifiable causes. Somtimes in the past the 
workers have been worked too hard, in which 
ease they ought to work less strenuously; for a 
worker's health and well-being are of untold 
more importance than the product of his labor. 
Knowing the tendency of employers in the far 
and the recent past to drive labor beyond 
endurance, persons of broad view are glad to 
see any improvement in working conditions. 

Employers seem to think that they are a kind 
of privileged class, not bound by necessity to 
work to the extent they make their employes 
work. They should remember that they are 


subjeet to the same divine law as anyone é] 
and that one of the requirements of even] 
Mosaic law was the employer should so regih 
working conditions “that thy manservant @ 
thy maidservant may rest as well as thou 
Deuteronomy 5: 14. 7 ¥ 
American Industries 


XPRESSED in millions of dollars the ca 
talization of the various industries of 7 


United States is as follows: % 
ROrORds: oo). eee $16,563, or 42.3%" 
Tron atid Steel!) Bo ew a) ae 4,281, or 10.7% 
Chemprate!...) Skee oa 3,034, or 7.890) 
BPOSLULON Gt... 5.02. Oi eee ec | ae 2,810, or 7,2.%%m 
OU) vee.) ee een) 2,174, or 5.69¢m 
Toe DOP ees. | ee ee ee Se - 1,723, or 4.4¢@@ 
Paper and. Printing...n..—W....25 D488) er 3.690" 
MOVEER EOS: Nd ici oe ey 1,015, or 2:79am 
Metals (other than iron and steel) 1,018, or 2.0%) 


Stone, Clay and Glags.. O87, or 2.59am 


WO CIOS ripe | a | 903, or) 220¢8 
Oh ene LE -~ . 743, or 2.09om 
SPOR BCCO ne ee 
Miscetianeoas: ae 2,047, or. 5.400 


Toran, $30,296, or 100% 12 

Eeonomists divide human activities into 
duction, distribution, and consumption: Of i 
industries here listed, those devoted to distri} 
tion amount to 44.59%, and those devoted | 
production are 55.5%, showing a substanti 
equality between the two. If farming, commen 
and fmanee were added, the figures would J 
somewhat different. .@ 
it is noteworthy that the one industry 
has been a drag on the others-—beverages 
with a billion dollars investment, has been wipe 
out by national prohibition. It is the only oni 
except tobacco, whose destruction econld 6 
cause some serious consequences. It is gom 
and is a good riddance. i 
The industries of today, with an America 
population of a hundred million, are nothing t 
those of the incoming Golden Age when th 
billion and a half world population will in a fe 
hundred years rise to over twenty billion. € 
this incomprehensible number over a billie: 
should be domiciled in the United States, ar 
the industries of the country should be ten 0 
twenty times what they are now. | 
The contrast between those now having con 
trol of these vital and indispensable interes 
is suggested by two Biblical expressions: nov 
“the workers of iniquity flourish” (Psalm 92 
7); then, “in his days shall the righteou 
flourish”.—Psalm 72:7, 
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| Bre-Line Railroading 
NEORGE M. BRINSON had put some $700,000 
I of his own money into an 88-mile railroad 
‘ning out of Savannah, Georgia. The line 
n through farm and timber lands and touched 
other large city. He was making the road 
‘gin to show a fair return. 
di was a typical, local, rural enterprise. Mr. 
rinson was president, general manager, and 
etty much all the officers. He could pay his 
wrkers better wages than they had earned on 
irms or in the timber. They gladly worked 
rd for him, because he was a good boss. In 
. emergency the shop men would put on extra 
2am to get the rolling stock ready for renew- 
service. Others willingly worked the same 
iy, and regarded themselves much better off 


an they had been. 
‘The road-bed was not yet seasoned, and he- 


ire putting good, sifstantial, new locomotives 
} the line, Mr. Brinson bought five old “rattle- 
ap’ locomotives, to take the brunt of the 
ugh service and rack themselves to pieces. 
he line had some cars of its own, but not 
ough for the traffic; and it borrowed the 
eded extra rolling stock from the big lines, 
uch were getting new business from the Mid- 
iad and glad to accomodate a new “feeder”. 
[r. Brinson has appeared and testified before 
House Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
he road had been in operation only a few 
lars before the American-German war. Now 
| eannot get a shop-man to help out by speed- 
'§ up when a locomotive is out of repair and 
urgently needed to handle traffic. The big 
ies no longer loan him their cars. The local 
oor receives the same wages as the Govern- 
pnt pays everywhere. He cannot make the 
11 deals, to induce traffic to move over his 
ie, even if he could get the cars to carry it. 
The total investment in the road is about 
4,200,000, including $360,000 of bonds. Mr. 
‘imson says the bonds are in default as to 
na payments; but the bondholders, being 


sal people, have not foreclosed. He states 
at he cannot possibly operate the road to 
har expenses, to say nothing of paying interest 
the bonds. The value of his $700,000 in the 


| 


stock has been largely wiped out; and there 
seems not the slightest chance of ever declaring 
dividends on the investment. 

Things look blue, if not black, for the Mid- 
land. And it is typical of the little roads which 
have signed the short-line contracts governing 
conditions of operation. 

The country’s railroad expansion requires 
substantial, enterprising business managers of 
Mr. Brinson’ s type. He is the kind of man that 
throws railroads into new stretches of country, 
and opens up and develops them. The railroad 
development of the land is in the hands of the 
Brinsons, the executive heads of the hundreds 
of short-line feeders for the big systems. 

How much does Mr. Brinson feel like building 
another short-line road, like the others he has 
built and successfully managed up to a paying 
position, before he sold them to others? What 
is to become of the necessary expansion of the 
country’s roads? Who will develop the territory 
just ready for new lines? 

The old is passing. Perhaps new ground will 
be opened up effectively by truck lines. Perhaps 
cheaper transportation than railroads will be 
found in the Ford gasoline motor car. Inventive 
genius is constantly working on new and better 
methods. Soon even the world will realize that 
“old things are passed away; behold, all things 
are become new’.—2 Corinthians 5:17. 


A Very Weighty Matter 


R. EDITOR: In your issue of October Ist, 
1919, page 6, second column, you make a 
statement which has been called in question, 
viz. “Kivery year our railroads carry 650 tons 
for every man, woman, and child in the land”. 
I would like to ask whether this can be a mis- 
print or a misstatement. If that means each 
man, woman, and child, and there are five in the 
average family, it would mean 3,250 tons to be 
loaded and unloaded for each family, and it 
would look as if Dad would have to hustle lively 
in moving freight, in addition to earning a 
living.—K. M., Los Angeles, Calif., Oct. 25, 1919. 
Just the kind of shot we might have expected 
from a country where the climate is so perfect 
that houses are a nuisance, clothing is a burden 
and the food question is a joke! KH. M. ought to 
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live up in the frozen North through one or two 
of our January and February water-pipe festiv- 
ities, and “heft” our imitation marble slabs, 
our limestone-laden,fiour, our “bony”-laden hard 
coal, our “loaded” fabrics; and then he would 
know why we have to have things up in this 
country in the winter time in order to keep alive. 

Suppose now, iH. M., that we were to get a 
box of oranges from the paradise where you 
live. It comes right through 3,127 miles to New 
York. To start with, let us suppose it weighed 
60 Ibs. Statistically speaking, when that box of 
oranges reaches our front steps it will weigh 
just 93.81 tons. You just send the box right 
along and see how bravely Dad runs out and 
lugs that 93.81 tons up the steps, and watch the 
smiles on the faces of the kiddies when he does 
so. Railroad tonnage is figured in ton-miles. 
650 tons for each person means 650 tons carried 
one mile. But most of our things are carried 
many miles, and this runs up the tonnage. A 
ton of Seranton coal in Los Angeles would 
weigh, theoretically, over 3,000 tons. But, 
pshaw, what is the use of our sending coal to 
Los Angeles? They would not know what it 
was when they saw it. 


Rice Imports 
(lana shipment of American foods to Hurope 
has had an interesting effect upon the rice 
trade. In 1917 the total rice movement from 
China and Japan to the United States was 
33,486 tons; but in 1918 one American banking 
company alone, through one Ameriean port, 
imported a quantity three times as great. 

In 1694 a vessel bound for Liverpool from 
Madagascar was blown so far out of her course 
that she had to put in to Charleston, 8. C., for 
repairs. While there the captain of the vessel 
gave a small package of rice to one Thomas 
Smith, to use as seed. It had been supposed 
previously that rice would not grow in this 
country, but Smith grew enough rice the first 
year to almost feed the whole colony, and it has 
been a staple crop of the marsh lands of the 
southern states ever since. No doubt the Lord 
knew how suitable is the South for rice produc- 
tion; and it was his hand that guided the Mada- 
gascar vessel to these far shores, and laid the 
basis for a part of the great food supply that 
will he needed by the myriads of mankind that 
will fill the earth in the Golden Age. 
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Canada’s Finances | 
HE new governing factors of Canada Wi 
have large problems to handle. During @ 

four vears ending with 1918, Canadian investor 

advanced seventy-one per cent of the total st 
of $1,561,619,024 put into the war during 
period. Jn that time the national debt we 
multiplied by more than five, and the inter 

on the debt by more than nine. Within i 

period, although the gold supply increased, t 

paper money in circulation inereased so great 

that there are now only forty-two cents 1n go 
back of every paper dolar, while in 1914 the 
were seventy-four cents back of each dollar: 
The Government’s requirements for the yee 
on account of demobilization and other ie | 
ordinary expenses due to the war, are estimat 
at $800,000,000, of which amount only ho} 
$280,000,000 can be provided by the revenues: 
the country. Somebody must “find” the balan 

At the close of the fiscal year Canada’s de 

will be about $2,000,000,000; or €250 per capit 

The pension burden in Canada will be vel 

heavy. The 8,000,000 people of Canada ¥ | 

try to pay in pensions an amount equal to Uf 
paid by 50,000,000 people of the United Sta 
to the Union Veterans of the Civil War. | | 

No Solomon, or collection of Solomons, ¥ 
handle the complicated questions that mod@ 
statesmen have to face without experiencing) 
large part of the “distress of nations, ¥ | 
perplexity” which our Lord said would immé 
ately precede or accompany the time when 
shall “see [with the eyes of their understandim 
the Son of man coming [into control of eart 
affairs] in a cloud [a time of trouble such 
never was since there was a nation] with poy 

[irresistible] and great glory” (ultimatel 

Then the Lord adds: “When ye see these thim 

come to pass, know ye that the kingdom of { 

is nigh at hand”. (luuke 21: 25-31) The I 

Canadian legislators have a hard job ahead 

them, and in the end they will be even mi 

glad than others when the Lord hfts the hurt 

from their shoulders, and bears it away hims 
by inaugurating the Golden Age for which) 
have always longed. What a blessed condi 
will then obtain everywhere! All who will 
cept the gracious arrangements of the incom 


Messianic kingdom will thereby be enabled) 
return to divine favor and life everlasting : 


y 


world-wide Paradise restored. 
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| Canadian Revolution 
TOBODY need be alarmed when we state 
that a revolution is in process in the great 
ntry to the north of us. It is a peaceful revo- 
on, but none the less real. The people seem 
‘t on no longer entrusting their interests to 
1er of the two old parties, but of having a 
secleaning, from the ground up. The w ork 
emoving all the old political elements and 
cing new parties and new men in ne oF 
| country’s affairs is in full swing, and 
parently nothing can stop it. 
uring the war the Canadians came to feel 
re and more a just sense of their country’s 
ortance in the affairs of the world, and at 
‘conclusion demanded separate representa. 
1 of Canada at the peace conference and the 
wilege of signing the treaty on their own 
punt. In the treaty as drawn there is no 
inction between Canada and other powers 
patory to it. This determination of the 
aadians to have something to say about how 
y will be governed in the future is now 
ecting itself in the domestic polities of the 
ivinces and dominion. 
Throughout the war Canada was governed 
what the Canadians have called a Unionist 
vernment; that is, a coalition of the so-called 
iservative and Liberal parties, in which ail 
erences were merged until the war should 
won. Now the common people are raising 
1a clamor to be heard on their own account 
, the old line-up of the Conservatives and 
orals has been resumed, and for the delecta- 
| of the public the Liberal leaders have been 
Ing the people what they think of their late 
‘tellows. In a statement printed in the 
ie press they recently denounced the Gov- 
nent in these words: 
We charge that the Government has failed to 
Psent the people and has outlived its usefulness. 
body of men has the right to usurp power and 
nue to rule without submitting its policy to the 
.deration of the people. The Government has failed 
uke the people into its confidence in framing its 
y in the past, as also in formulating its policy 
he future.” 
‘he Canadian people as a whole seem to 
2ve pretty much all that the Liberals have 
to say about their late bed-fellows, but 


they go farther and believe that the Liberals 
themselves are as untrustworthy as the Conser- 
vatives. They claim that the whole arrange- 
ment by which the people have been governed 
by orders-in-couneil, by which liberty of thought 
has been terrorized through wholesale arrests, 
seizure of publications, and breaking-up of 
meetings of law-abiding, God-fearing people, 
through overworking the word “patriotism”, 
has been, to say the least, extra- legal. 


Now the Canadians seem to have reached the 
conclusion that, for them, terrorism shall cease 
to terrorize. And who shall say that they, at 
least, have not shown some real common sense, 
and some real patriotism? Does true patriotism 
mean that one may never dare to have a differ- 
ent opinion from that held by the person or 
persons who, for the moment, have the reins of 
power? Or does it mean if one is really patriotic, 
that he must wave his arms and throw his hat 
in the air, and shout himself black in the face, 
every time such person or persons give expres- 
sion to a new thought or to a eontradiction of 
an old one? 

The new determination of the Canadian 
people to be done with old party lines first came 
to light in a by-election held in St. Catherines, 
Ontario, in February, 1919. The District had 
always been a Conservative stronghold. There 
anew party, the Labor party, entered the field. 
Jt had been unknown hitherto, and a candidate 
was secured with difficulty. But it came very 
near winning the election, and its supporters 
claim that it did win the election if the votes 
had been honestly counted. It was a startling 
indication of the temper of the people, of their 
determination to have a real democracy instead 
of an autocracy posing as a democracy. 

During the summer there was another ex- 
pression of the popular dissatisfaction with the 
old Canadian parties in the troubles at Win- 
nipeg. ‘There were many things connected with 
the Winnipeg troubles that have never been 
cleared up, and it is not generally known on 
this side of the line, even to this day, that the 
majority of the Winnipeg strike leaders were 
British-born, and of proven loyalty to Canada 
and the Canadian people, right at the time when 
they were being widely accused as fomentors of 


disturbances among foreigners. In the Fall the 
Canadian people had their long-desired oppor- 
tunity to give an expression at the polls of 
just how they felt about how things have been 
managed by the old parties. 

In October came the elections for the legisla- 
ture of Ontario, the most populous, most con- 
servative province in the Dominion. Besides 
the new Labor party, the United Farmers of 
Ontario, another political party only two years 
old, entered the field. These farmers are abso- 
lutely against any return to the sale of liquor, 
are opposed to intervention in Russian affairs, 
demand that Canadian politicians keep out of 
European affairs altogether, welcome settlers 
from oppressed lands to come to the Dominion, 
have a plan of progressive legislation in view 
which they hope to make into laws, and are 
linked up with similar organizations of farmers 
in the provinces of New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, who furnished them 
with speakers in the campaign. 

The result was a campaign that is described 
as having taken on the nature of a religious 
revival. he women voters leaned more and 
more to the side of the two new democratic 
parties. Prominent men who entered the con- 
test on the Government side swung to the side 
of the people during the fight. The outeome was 
a surprising victory of these two brand new 
parties over the two old ones. The Conserva- 
tives, who had formerly held the control by a 
total of 80 out of 111 seats, were dethroned, 
and the coalition of the Labor and United 
Farmer parties has 56 seats, a majority. of one 
over all the old party candidates and independ- 
ents put together. 

The people of Ontario went to considerable 
trouble to lay emphasis upon their disapproval 
of the old parties. A so-called labor-soldier 
eandidate was defeated apparently for no other 
reason than that he was backed by the expiring 
Conservative government. One man was report- 
ed as elected merely because he had been attack- 
ed as a Bolshevik. The mayor of Brantford was 
elected, supposedly, because he ignored the 
demands of the Conservatives that he should 
not let one of the western labor leaders, Mr. 
Ivens, speak in the city. 

The gentleman, William Ivens, about whom 
the dispute in Brantford centered, is a Method- 
ist minister, and at the time of the troubles in 
Winnipeg was editor of the Western Labor 
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News, the official organ of the strikers. 
he was arrested and taken to the penitenti 
near Winnipeg, another gentleman, by the na 
of Woodsworth, was placed in charge of” 
same paper. The latter is an interest 
character, an idealist, for twenty years 
minister in the Methodist church, author i 
patriotic book, entitled “Strangers within 4 
Gate—Coming Canadians,” founder of | 
Winnipeg People’s Forum, founder of © 
Canadian Welfare League, and Director of] 
Bureau of Social Research of Manitoba, 8 
katchewan and Alberta. At the end of a w 
he also was arrested on the charge of incit 
to hold an unlawful assembly. When the fa 
were explained to the people of Brantford, t 
seemingly coneluded that those responsible 
the arrests of Ivens and Woodsworth w 
entitled to a rebuke; and they administere¢ 
Since then the United Farmers have ¥ 
three out of five by-elections in New Brunswi 
Ontario and Saskatchewan, points twenty 
hundred miles apart. In New Brunswick 7 
United Farmers candidate was returned b 
3,000 majority over a returned soldier. 
Ontario the Farmers’ candidate had a majo 
of nearly 2,000 and in Saskatchewan of net 
4,000 votes. This shows an awakened peo 
The Farmers’ platform includes lowering 
tariffs on goods imported from other countty 
especially if imported from Great Brit 
reciprocity with the United States; a ta 
commission; taxation of unimproved lf | 
values; an income tax ranging from 2% 
$2,000 to 50% on incomes of $100,000; inhi 
ance tax; income tax on corporation pro. 
public ownership of public necessities ; aboli 
of titles; abolition of the Canadian sen 
national prohibition; referendum and re 
and complete equalization of the parliament 
status of women. | | 
We cannot but sympathize with the peop. / 
their aspirations for a more democratic gove 
ment, and in these aspirations they approj 
more nearly to the standards set forth im | 
Scriptures. To the confusion of those 7 
| 

| 


jgnorantly claim that the Bible sanction 
established empire rule over the people, ins 
of “a government of the people by the peo 
be it noted that Israel had a republican £0 
of government which continued for over 


hundred years. And it was changed for th 
a kingdom at the request of “the Elders,” 
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the Lord’s approval, who said to Samuel, 
1 acting as a sort of informal president, 
arken unto the voice of the people in all 
they shal! say unto thee, for they have not 
ected thee, but they have rejected me, that 
ould not reign over them”. The people feel 
r need of a wise and strong ruler and will 
him in the Lord, and in him alone, and that 
‘tly. The new parties in Canada may do 
ething to alleviate the condition of the 
ale; but they can not do much. The con- 
ns the leaders of these parties must face 
very difficalt. They will find themselves 
ronted with problems they have not fore- 
, and will be expected to produce changed 
itions more quickly than will be possible. 
hope for them that they will be wise, and 
, and just, and strong for the interests of 
he people. 


ernmental Limitations 


IS plain enough that if none of us ever did 
iything, or produced anything, we would 
je naked, homeless and starved. Until we 
0 work and produce something there is not 
1 to govern, unless it be to form a sort of 
al defense society to prevent the stronger 
lallmg and eating the weaker. So the 
amental fact of government is work. “If 
would not work, neither should he eat.” 
hessalonians 3:10) We must not get the 
that any kind of government man can 
se will make it unnecessary for him to work. 
just now, when there is a shortage of 
t everything that human beings need, due 
e great waste of the war, the governments 
e world.are right in their conception that 
ing that will cause the people as a whole 
roduce more goods will be to the benefit 
people as a whole. 
is brings us to the question of how men can 
duced to produce more, so that there will 
lore to divide. The prevailing rule of 
sht in the past has been that the only 
‘ that will induce the average man to put 
his best efforts is a desire to own and to 
things. And it must be admitted that there 
great deal of truth in this contention. A 
which makes each man responsible for 
are of his own wife and children will cause 
verage man to put forth more effort than 
2 his work will be used for the benefit of 
vives and children of others. 


Any man who has the idea that it would he 
better for the Government to own and operate 
all the industries of the country would do well 
to visit any public building in any city of the 
United States and note the general shiftlessness 
of the occupants, the drt, disorder and indi?- 
ference manifest on all «ides, and then turn to 
any equally large building in the hands of a 
private concern and note the difference. The 
general atmosphere of the one is dirt and lazi- 
ness, and of the other cleanliness ang industry. 

The average man looks upon a political job 
as an easy one; and while he has the job he is 
lable to expend most of his energies in trying 
to retain the job rather than in trying to render 
efficient service. But if he has a job with a 
private concern he knows that he must produce 
definite results, and that if he does not do it 
he may lose his job. He secs other men about 
who are doing their best to help themselves up 
in the world; and his fear of what they may do 
to him and his family if he does not do the 
work expected of him leads him to put forth 
more effort than he might otherwise do. 

So then there are some good things to be said . 
about competition. But competition in many 
lines is an abosolute waste. Two telephone sys- 
tems or two street railways in the same com- 
munity are a nuisance. Two telegraph com- 
panies render better service than one; but'it is 
a great waste to the community as a whole to 
have to maintain two complete sets of offices, 
poles, wires and equipment. Here is a legiti- 
mate field for Governmental activity—how to 
produce an absolutely reliable and efficient tele- 
graph service, one equal to that provided by 
private owners, but at less expense to the public. 
The public should pay less to the Government 
for such a service than to private owners be- 
cause a Government ownership of telephone 
poles and wires would enable the telegraph 
lines to be operated in conjunction with them at 
reduced cost. All the wires could be carried 
upon the one set of poles. Governmental tele- 
graph service in European countries shows 
that this is a problem which, if placed in the 
right hands, can be handled efficiently by the 
Government, and at reduced costs to the public. 
Besides, the Government has facilities, through 
the Post Office, for the delivery of telegrams. 

Competition, if it can be honestly maintained, 
should result in good service and low prices to 
the consumer. But if all the milk dealers, for 


example, gather together and agree on certain 
prices, competition ceases, and there is as true 
a imoncoply as though one concern did all the 
business. And there is the disadvantage that 
one eoncern eould do all the work, and do it 
more efficicnily and more economically than a 
dozen, all traversing the same streets, at the 
same time, with the same product. Which is 
hezter, to have a real monoply and not admit 
that it is such, or to admit that monoply is 
inescapable “in such a business, and endeavor 
te hold it in restraint by having the munici- 
nality itself engage in the business as a compct- 
itor? In numerous cities abroad this plan is 
followed with good results. 

Unrestrained competition is bad, too; for it 
leads to long hours, abominable shops and 
factories adultération of goods, false represen- 
tations iy merchandise, and the dishonest under- 
selling of competitors with a view to ruining 
them? We must have the aid of a Government, 
national, state or municipal, to prevent ihe 
stronger from killing the weaker by laws of 
their own making. l‘ortunately, at -this stage 
of the game, the worker himself has something 
to say about it; and his protests against long 
hours, low wages and unsanitary working con- 
ditions all operate to the advantage of society 
as a whole. He would render a still further aid 
to humanity if he would blazon upon the 
housetops every act of adulteration of goods or 
misrepresentation of them that comes to his 
knowledge, even if he lost his job by doing it. 


The Great Agnostic’s True Visicn 


I see a world 

Where thrones have crumbled 
And where kings are dust. 
The aristocracy of idleness 
Has perished from the earth. 


T see a world without a slave. 
Man at last is free. 

Nature’s forces 

Heve by science been enslaved; 
Lighting and light, 

Wind and vwave, 

Frost and flame, 

And all the secret subtle powers 
Of earth and air 

Are the tireless toilers 

Kor the human race. 


L see a world at peace, 

Adorned with every, form of art; 
With music’s myriad voices thrilled; 
While lips are rich 

With words of love and truth; 

A world in which no exile sighs, 
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Tn that case the Government he has. benefitt 
ought to aid him in seeuring employme nt. 

What is needed is a spring of human endeg! 
other than the law of selfishness, a new. well 
water, a law of love, a motive that has 7 
interests of others more in view than one’s 6 
interests, which, however, should not be neglé 
ed, The present governments of earth are | 
better than nore a all; and we all do well 
think about their activities in construed 
fashion, Sepa. what they can reasonak 
do in the interests of the people as a wil 
without at the same time becoming intolera 
nuisances by inefficiently ana expensively da} 
what private enterprise can do better, and 
attempting to de cide for us just how we sh 
think on questions in which they are interest 
The more the people expect the Government 
do for them, the higher will be the taxes wi 
must be ex tre Xe a from the people i in one fo 
ex another. There is no escaping this. 

The thing that we all desire, whether? 
know it or not, is the establishment of Chri 
kingdom. “Thy kingdom come. Thy will 
done in earth, as it is in heaven.” (Matthey 
10) Harth’s new King will know just W 
laws to put into effect, and just how to enfe 
them. He alone has the power to give suel 
geovernment as will insure neither sickn 
sorrow nor death to those who obey his just ¢ 
righteous will. This is earth’s hope, and 
only hope. And, best of all, “The desire of 
nations shall come i Haggai 2:7. 


No prisoner mourns; 

A world on which 

The gibbet’s shadow does not fall; 

A world where labor reaps its full reward; 
Where work and worth go hand in hand. 


I see a world 

Without the beggar’s outstretched palm, 
The miser’s heartless, stony stare, 

The piteous wail of want, 

The livid lips of lies, 

The eruel eyes of scorn. 


I see a race 

Without disease of flesh or brain, 
Shapely and fair. 

And, 

As I look, 

Life lengthens, 

Joy deepens, 

Love canopies the earth, 

And over all in the great dome 
Shines the eternal star 


Of human hope, Robert @. Ingersoll. 


ehydraiing Grapes 

MN tons of grapes in twenty-four hours is 
) the record maintained by the first com- 
ercial dehydrating plant of the kind, located 
/ Pomona, California. It is a saver of waste 
coducis; for forty-five per cent of the grapes 
eated would have been serapped, because 
‘oken or otherwise injured by heavy rains. 
Country people are familiar with the old 
ethod of drying fruits, by exposing them, in 
ays, to sunlight, dust, flies, and germs. When 
"ying altains the dignity of a manufacturing 
rocess the old name is too commonplace and 
becomes dehydration, which signifies the 
‘traction of water, or plain “drying”. lruit of 
iy kind may he dried by the new process, and 
ored indefinitely. When soaked with water, 
e dry cells swell up, and the fruit regains 
uch of its original size and, according io the 
ventor, most of its flavor. 

df dehydration plants were seattered general- 
over the country and made as accessible to 
@ farmer as a dairy, the over-production of 
y kind of fruit or vegetable could be turned 
om loss into profit; for the dried product 
ight be stored until the close of the season for 
e fresh fruit or vegetable, and then be placed 
the market, without fear of deterioration, to 
e advantage of farmer and consumer and to 
e lowering of the cost of living. . 
Dehydration plants make for easier work in 
e kitchen. If there were a plant in a city the 
usewives, instead of going to the labor and 
pense of canning and preserving, could bring 
eir fruit to the plant and get it back de- 
‘drated and in a form most convenient for 
servation and use. Doubtless many new 
cipes might be invented for sweetening or 
voring fruits before having them dehydrated, 
d hitherto unusual combinations of fruits and 
getables might be made by enterprising 
usewives. The existence of drying-plants in 
wns and cities will open up an entirely new 
dd of enterprise and originality in home and 
ore. Grocers would need have no fear of loss 
rough spoiled fruit and produce; for any- 
ing approaching the danger line could be 
shed to the dehydrating plant and returned 
its new form ready for sale immediately, or 
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eV ewer ceases 


when the demand for dehydrated products 
would make the operation profitable. 

In the Pomona grape-dehydrating plant, the 
grapes are placed in large trays with sereen 
pottoms, and slipped into huge oven-like driers. 
dieat comes from large gas burners; and heated 
air is circulated over the grapes by a huge fan, 
which sends it through a net work of chilled 
pipes, on which the moisture is condensed and 
drips away, the dried air returning for further 
duty. The repeated use of the air is one of the 
secrets of the economy of the plant as compared 
with other plants where the air is discharged 
into a chimney. 

jt is largely the California wine grapes that 
are being dehydrated, in order to meet, the 
demand that will arise for the use of such 
grapes for the making of wine in the home, 
certain officials having ruled that wine may be 
made for home consumption. 

Savings in freight, crates, tin, sugar and 
decay are claimed for the new process. Im- 
mense losses can now be prevented in crops 
that ripen quickly, or that are damaged by 
rain, frost or heat, and great advantages are 
predicted for housewives in country, town and 
city, wherever the dehydrated system obtains. 

Poor humanity needs the help that a general 
economy of food would furnish, for now by tens 
of thousands people in war-torn Europe are 
being “burnt with hunger”. (Deuteronomy 32: 
24) With what unspeakable relief will these 
distracted ones welcome the day when “they 
shall not hunger nor thirst” (Isaiah 49:10), and 
“they shall be no more taken away with hunger 
in the land” (HWzekiel 34:29); for with many 
such improvements as that outlined above will 
the Golden Age be blessed. 


Buying in the Dark 

FL latest in the land-shark business is 

“peanut units”. The guileless gullible buys 
so many square feet or acres of land sweetened 
with the promise of all kinds of profits from 
peanuts that will be grown on the land. A 
Chicago concern is said to be offering land in 
Florida, to be planted with peanuts, at the 
modest (?) price of $2,500 for ten acres, or 
multiples thereof at the same price. 


Typhus a Pestilence Now 

UTRID fever, ship, jail and camp fever are 

some of the names under which typhus 
fever has traveled in the past. and through 
which it has won an undesirable reputation. 
Tt is now raging with the proportions of a 
pestilence in the war belt from the Baltic Sea 
io the Black Sea. Physicians are unable to cope 
with it; and it is pronounced to be on far too 
extensive a seale for even the Red Cross to 
meet with hope cf. success. 

The disease is rare in the United States be- 
cause it is a filth disease and the Americans 
are one of the cleanest people in the world. 
When it occurs it is usually among immigrants. 
Tt is rare in European centers of population; 
but in filth centers, such. as certain cities of 
jreland, Russia, Egypt, India and Mexico, it 
becomes epidemic. Its presence is both a mis- 
fortune and a disgrace, because due to over- 
crowding, bad ventilation, poor food, and bad 
habits, which are the fruits of ignorance. 

Tvphus is like typhoid in some respects, but 
is easily recognized, quarantined, disinfected 
and controlled. It is communicated by contact, 
by the breath, by germs arising from the skin, 
and by the dust of the room. 
conditions about ten per cent of the cases die, 
but in centers of filth and squalor the mortality 
is appalling. It begins like typhoid, but develops 
a dull red rash. Since the treatment consists 
mostly in combating the causes that give rise 
to the disease, it appears that it is not well 
understood by physicians, who have to let the 
disease run its course of fourteen to twenty-one 
days, without being able to assist nature ma- 
terially though they mitigate the suffering. 

The prospects are that with the people of the 
war zone exhausted, poverty stricken, under- 
nourished, and discouraged by the miseries of 
war, the dreaded pestilence may spread from 
its present zone of Lithuania, Esthonia, Poland, 
Ukrainia, Serbia and the Balkan states into 
Hungary and Austria. Only if prosperity can 
be restored in other nations of Europe can the 
typhus be prevented from extending itself all 
over the continent. There is a shortage of food 
and medical supplies, and of soap with which to 
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fight the plague; and there are 10,000 people 
for every doctor in Poland, with a worse com 
dition elsewhere. Tt is the worst visitation 01 
typhus since the dark ages. 

This is one of the great pestilences directl 
due to the war. It is one of the indications of 
ihe end of this age, and of the early establish 
ment of the kingdom of God. It is written o 
this time that, “Before him [before the Goldet 
Age| went ne pestilence” (Habakkuk 3: D) 
and Christ said that the days immediately be- 
fore his presence w ould be marked by“ ‘famines 
and pestilences”. (Luke 21:11) It is good hows 

ever, to know that the period of evil conditio § 
will be very short, and that the world will quick 
ly pass into the better days of the Golden Age 


Remedial Foods 
Dee: celery for any form of rheumatism oF 
dyspepsia. 
Lettuce for insomnia. 
Watercress for scurvy. 
Onions are the best nervine known. 
Spinach for gravel. 
Asparagus to induee perspiration. 
Carrots for suffering from asthma. 
Turnips for nervous disorders and for scurv} 
Raw beef for frail constitutions and for cor 
sumptives. Chop fine, season with salt, and _ 
by placing the dish in hot water. 
Cranherties for erysipelas. Use externally a 
well as internally. 
Cranberries, raw, are good appetizers. 
Cranberries in cases of yellow and typhoi 
fevers’are almost indispensable as a tonic am 
to clear the system of harmful germs. Lor som 
forms of dyspepsia there is no more effectiv 
remedy known. Carry a supply and eat fs 
quently during the day. 
Use cranberries for biliousness. 
Fresh ripe fruit to purify the blood and ton 
up the system. 
Sour oranges for rheumatism. } 
Watermelon for epilepsy and yellow feve 
Blackberries for diarrhoea. 
Tomatoes are a powerful aperient for 
liver, for dyspepsia and indigestion. 
Bananas for chronic diarrhoea. 
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reation Nearing Perfection By I. B. Alford 
ie (Released to The Golden Age) 

T IS very manifest that in antediluvian times 
the entire earth’s surface was of uniform 
mperature and moisture—that there were no 
‘tremes of heat and cold, wet and dry as now. 
is mean's that the entire earth was in a much 
ore fruitful condition then than now. In one 
rtain locality—the Garden of Mden—absolute 
srfection prevailed. In this place the beauties 

d grandeur of perfection were such as to 
gger the efforts of the most active imagina- 
on. The uniform temperature and moisture 
nditions prior to the Flood resulted from 
he waters above the firmament’—air—remain- 
g in suspension as is observed in the ease of 
e planet Saturn today. This canopy served 
a kind of hot-house condition, preventing 
wering of temperature. Hence, it rained not 
all, but “there went up a mist from the earth, 
id watered the whole face of the ground”. 
Genesis 2:5, 6. 

‘This equable climate and uniform moisture 
sured an abundance of the most varied tr opi- 
1 vegetation, as well as animal life. As evi- 
mee of this fact note the finding underneath 
acial ice-drifts of bodies of tropical animals 
perfect state of preservation. An antelope 
as found thus recently with undigested grass 
its stomach. And more recently still, during 
summer of 1919, specimens of fruits, such 
oranges, lemons, bananas, cocoanuts and 
any kinds of edible fruits now extinct, were 
nd in a petrified state underneath an old 
alanche at the base of White Mountain in 
mnsylvania. Also the petrified remains of 
gs, lizards and horned toads were in evidence 
the same locality. 

What does this prove? 

Simply that there was once an abundance of 
ypical fauna and flora in the present state of 
mnsylvania. Then what magical wand hath 
rought so great a transformation from trop- 
il to low temperature conditions? The answer 
The Flood of the Bible in Noah’s day. 

Let us now follow “the waters above the 
mament”, and see them gradually collect, 

der the influence of earth’s centrifugal force, 
out the poles until the great pull of gravity 
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there causes these waters to be precipitated in 
great deluges upon the earth. With the breaking 
of this canony the hot-house condition of the 
earth was released, and the waters froze as 
they fell and entrapped under mountains of 
snow and ice many unsuspecting forms of life. 

Jt might be well for geologists who have tried 
in vain to ascertain the time and cause oi the 
great Glacial Age of history to consider again, 
in the hght of the canopy theory as above 
stated, the Scriptural narrative of the Flood. 
It is very manifest that during the earliest 
periods of earth’s development only the lowest 
forms of hfe were in existence. This is ac- 
counted for in the lhght of the fact that the 
relative proportions of the various elements of 
ihe earth’s atmosphere were such as to sustain 
only those forms of life at that time. 

With the passing of time through the several 
epochs in the creation of the earth both the 
temperature and the component elements of the 
air underwent great changes. As, for instance, 
in the Carboniferous Age, the surplus amount 
of carbon-dioxide of the air at that time sup- 
plied this necessary element to the rank forests 
with which the earth was covered, until a dimi- 
nution in the amount of carbon, by reason of 
its absorption, caused such rank growth to 
cease. On account of the absence of animal 
life at that time there was no way for nature to 
maintain a balance of atmospheric conditions as 
now. This condition resulted in the death of 
the vast forests of that age. But being highly 
impregnated with carbon these forests did not 
decay; for under such conditions, without suf- 


ficient oxygen, decay was impossible. 


With the descent upon the earth of this 
carboniferous canopy and its simultaneous con- 
sumption in the vast forests of earth, there 
were laid the foundations of the great coal fields, 
which still exist. These subsequently by deluges 
and avalanches became submerged, resulting 
in their being mined from beneath the earth’s 
surface today. At the “end of the age,” the air 
being filtered of its surplus amount of carbon- 
dioxide and charged, instead, with an increased 
amount of oxygen, the earth teemed with 
myriads of “living creatures, fowls of the air, 
caitle, creeping things,” ete. 


At the psychological moment, man, the crown- 
ing act of creation, steps for th from his plastie 
mold ‘ ‘a little lower than the angels’, but the 
highest of earthly creations. God had prepa rred 
for him a place; and Eden was his home. In 
this home, as already stated, it was Adam’s 
pr ivilege to remain forever, provided he should 
keep inviolate the laws of his Creator. His 
descendants likewise would have been born with 
the same privileges. And with the gradual in- 
crease of his large family, now estimated at 
twenty billions, he would gradually, as neces- 
sity had demanded, have extended, by subduing 
the earth, the limitations of the Gar den of Eden 
until it reached that condition of world-wide 
paradise.—Genesis 1: 26-28 

This plan of subduing the earth would have 
been much more easily accomplished than the 
one upon which man has been engaged since 
knowledge began to increase, because the 
“thorns and thistles” of the earth were little in 
evidence until after the Flood. Besides, Adam 
in the beginning virtually had control over the 
earth, and it was only necessary at that time to 
bring it into complete subjection. But Adam 
lost this near-perfection control, and with it, 
his perfect manhood. As a result both man and 
the earth began a gradual decline down to the 
time of the Flood. After this event rapid decay 
of man was manifest; and the earth swarmed 
with the promised “thorns and thistles”. 

It becomes necessary at this stage to consider 
again the relative component parts of the air, 
and its temperature, since these determine 
wholly the variety and profusion of life on 
earth, and the degree of their vitality. 

The comparative absence of nitrogen in the 
atmosphere prior to the Flood was due to the 
minimum amount of decay during that time. 
But with the wholesale destruction of plant and 
animal life at the time of the last deluge, and 
the consequent decay of same, the air became 
saturated with nitrogen—the result of this 
decay. This intrusion of nitrogen, a by-product, 
into the air had the effect of upsetting its 
former balanced state of equilibrium. 

As proof of this statement note the beginnmg 
of shortening of human life immediately follow- 
ing. And, of course, as death and decay in- 
creased by reason of the continued shortening 
of life, the amount of nitrogen in the air also 
increased until at the present time seventy- 
seven per cent of the volume of the atmosphere 
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is said to be nitrogen! With this great amour 
of nitrogen intruding itself in the air the 
original elements of oxygen and earbon-dioxide 
must of necessity be much diluted. And this 
is now tinderstood as having been the immediate 
ause of the shortening of life after the Floog 
Not only was the air ‘thus d filuted, but it wi 
polluted—poisoned—by reason of such ©€61 
tamination, becoming in a sense death- dealin, 
Lest some may hold with the old text- bool 
on Chemistry that nitrogen is a component pat 
of the air, it only pecoines necessary here it 
eall attention to the fact that this substan 
undergoes no change whatever in the proces 
of respiration. Carefully conducted experimen 
show conclusively that in the process of animé 
respiration there is an appreciable decrease 
oxygen and a corresponding increase of carbo) 
diox Bide: But the amount of nitrogen in be 
pure (so-called) and impure air remains 
same. Thus we see that nitrogen has been ¢ 
intrusion in the air; but before we have finishet 
this discussion, we propose to show how eve 
this URS ary interference will, like the pe 
mission of evil, result finally in great benefit} 
humanity. In the first place it hastens t 
“dying” penalty; and this within itself was 
bles ssing to man during the supremacy is e 
in the age just now passing away. a 
absence of conversion to Christianity ae 
uine reformation of life, long exposure to e¥ 
influences renders any character more deprave 
All have doubtless observed that little childre 
ordinarily are more nearly immune from com 
mon vices’ than are adults. 
Besides this, it now appears, during the 
days of “increase of knowledge” that the nitr 
gen, stored in the atmosphere, is yet to serve 
most important economic purpose in contrib i 
ing to the restoration of the earth’s fertili 
Of late years the agricultural scientist , 
discovered means of extracting this elemer 
from the air and of causing it to enter the § 
of earth, where it becomes available plant fot 
This is accomplished by growing certain pla 
called legumes—peas, beans, the various kind 
of clover, etc., which, by the process of osmosi 
absorb nitrogen from the air and deposit | 
through root nodules into the soil, where J 
becomes amalgamated by a kind of mierob 
action with the soil, setting free certain Mf 
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portant elements which are at once taken 
by plants, thus stimulating their growth. | 


Nor is this all: It has been found that nitro- 
n can be very profitably used in the manu- 
eture of high explosives. his being true, the 
rious governments have, during the recent 
ur, had recourse to this almost inexhaustable 
ipply of material, constructing immense chem- 
ui plants for the purpose of extracting out 
the air this necessary element. But with the 
ming of the armistice this output is now 
ing turned into an entirely different channel, 
at of manufacturing nitrogenous Conunereanl 
rtilizers. This will greatly aid the earth in 
elding her “increase”, as foretold, and will 
sult in another blessing to man instead of an 
jury. How literally true is the statement that 
fod is able to make even the wrath of man 
praise him”! 

With the increase of the food products of the 
ith as a direct result of rendering the soil 
bre productive, will come a corresponding 
srease in the quality of such foods. This fact 
Ss ee been demonstrated by rey 


2 same attention as to water, fodd ahd gener Al 
vironment. In fact, all conditions were exactly 
same in every respect as to the amount of 
od, and each given the same kind of food. 
te food in each case was corn in equal weight. 
lie only difference was the quality of the corn; 
le lot of which was grown on soil producing 
Ly fifteen bushels per acre, while the other 
m came from land producing sixty bushels 
r acre. The test extended over a period of 
iety days, simultaneously conducted, The pig 
ion the better quality of corn gained more 
n twice as much increase in weight as the 
ler pig which consumed the same number of 
unds of food containing the inferior quality 
corn. 
{t seems pertinent to note in this connection 
it of all avenues of human activities, none are 
\king greater progress than that of intensive 
ming. ‘Che goal of this particular line of 
dvities will have been consummated when the 
‘ire earth is fully “subdued”, and caused to 
vome exceedingly fruitful. If any one doubts 
nt these things will be accomplished it is but 
sessary to remind such an one that these 
ngs are already being accomplished today. 
nsider, for instance, the tomato which only 
€w years ago grew in its wild state, and about 
|: size of an ordinary marble; today, by means 
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of proper selection, breeding and cultivation its 
Size is increased more than seventy times, not 
to speak of the great improvement in its 
lusciousness. I"rom everywhere come easily 
verified reports of the development of the pecan 
from the originally wild seedling which required 
twenty to forty years to begin bearing, to the 
modern paper-shell ef eight to ten times its 
original size, and bearing profitably at five to 
eight years of age. These illustrations are 
taken from the achievements of the present 
average crop productions, and do not consider 
the marvelous achievements of such men as 
Burbank and other specialists. 

Less than twenty years ago the average 
farmer was contenting himself with growing 
but one crop per year, and each successive crop 
was rapidly depleting his soil. Today he is 
growing two or more erops per season—at least 
one a legume—and at the same time is improy- 
ing from year to year the fertility of his soil. 
And this without using commercial fertilizers. 

Who that believes in God shall doubt his 
word or power? He has spoken and is able to 
perform the same. He has said, “My Word shall 
not return unto me void, but it shall accomplish 
the thing whereunto I have sent it”. He declares 
that he will make the place of his footstool— 
the earth—glorious; that “Jehovah who ereated 
the earth formed it not in vain, but to be in- 
habited’—‘that even the desert places shall 
become like the ancient Garden of the Lord”. 

There remains in this connection one other 
thought to be considered. We have already 
observed the descent and precipitation from 
time to time of deluges of various substances 
upon the earth, and the effects of these deluges 
upon all life at that time. According to scien- 
tists of the present day, there is yet another 
deluge, consisting this time of electricity, ap- 
proaching the earth. This within a few years 
will be precipitated upon the earth, and it is 
claimed wul result in great benefit to humanity, 
beeause its contact with the earth will destroy 
injurious microbes, germs and parasites. This 
will cause fermentation to cease and thus pro- 
duce the effect of preserving for an indefinite 
period of time all perishable fruits and vege- 
tables. ‘This will in a measure partially resiore 
antediluvian conditions, and will produce the 
effect of greatly alleviating human sufferings. 

Iinally, as a concluding thought, it remains 
to be shown that the presence of nitrogen in 
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the air is for the purpose of conserving another 
very important use. It is claimed in the Bible 
that there will be a resurrection of both the 
yast and the unjust. The Savior himself said, 
“Marvel not at this; for all that are in their 
ves shall come forth’. Now we take this to 
mean just what it says, that the dead shall re- 
turn to life. Bet how is this to be accomplished? 

Do we expect a return of their decayed bodies 
out of death? 

By no means. We understand and hold with 
the Bible that their bodies have become non est 
by reason of their “return to the dust whenee 
they came”. 

But do we expect them to return as human 
beings? 

Yes. 

With flesh and bone and sinew as of yore? 

Hixactly so. 

Where will their bodies come from? 

God in whose memory they are held will 
provide for them necessary bodies just as he 
did that of the first man Adam. 

Now we return to a consideration of nitrogen 
and its further use in the air. It is claimed by 
chemists that a considerable portion of the 
human body is nitrogen. Then in the resur- 
rection of the twenty billions of the Adamic 
family now asleep in the tomb, much of this 
element being at hana, long held in suspension 
for this very purpose, will be consumed in 
providing, in the general resurrection, human 
bodies for all now asleep in death, but who 
shall “come forth’ “in due time”. And incident- 
ally, this process, and that above mentioned, of 
enviching the soil, will have the effect of filtering 
nitrogen from the air. This will restore its 
former pristine purity as it was in the days 
before the Flood. Under such a condition of 
atmospheric purity, man, breathing the undi- 
luted invigorating oxygen, would live approx- 
imately a thousand years. In addition the 
perfect fruits, resulting from increased fertility 
of the earth as above shown, will maintain the 
possibilities of everlasting life. And this is 
exactly what the Bible teaches, and exactly 
what humanity instinctively desires. 

With a return of the billions of humanity from 
the tomb back to earth, and being surrounded 
by the superabundance of earth’s perfect fruits 
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of that time, disease germs having been des- 


troyed by the descent of the electrical canopy 
now so close as to come almost in contact at 
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times, this battle-scarred earth, drenched i 
human gore, will in time become a verital 
Garden of Eden. ; 

Paradise, lost through Adam’s transgressi 
will, through the merit of the Ransom, “to f : 
testified 3 in due time”, be restored. Burning a 
frozen deserts now defying the ingenuity. 
man, being subdued, will be transformed i it 
dreamlands of beauty and glory. Supplantin 
the marshalling of the hosts of war, with f 
instruments of destruction and death, will | 
the busy hum of productive machinery and t 
march of industry applying the eumula 
energy of inventive genius to the harnessing 
all the hitherto latent forces of nature, 
bending these into complete subjection and 1 
for the everlasting blessing of the entire hom 
race. Then the billions of dollars now belt 
applied to destructive purposes will be tu 
into constructive channels. “Swords shall 
beaten into plow vshares, and spears into prum 
hooks.” No more uprising of “nation a 
nation’”—there will be but one nation, a 
nation. Nor will war be learned any more; & 
Jehovah “maketh wars to cease from the riy 
to the ends of the earth”. Then will be realiz 
through the everlasting ages of eternity, - 
irue import of the message of the angels 
the hills of Judea as they sang the song 
“Peace on earth, good will among men”. — 

With this condition of perfection of 1 
material earth will come logically the perfeet 
of man, mentally and morally, as well as ph 
ically. All incentives to selfishness and gr 
being eliminated, by reason of earth’s suj 
abundance, the “residue of humanity” 
attain perfection in every respect. Then ¢ 
“the knowledge of the Lord shall cover 
earth as deep as the ocean”. Then shall T 

“glory be revealed and all flesh shall see if 
gether’. Then shall humanity, no longer ¢0 
fused, “know the truth” and thereby becot 
“free”. With his reason thus restored the mf 
of man will again become superior to mat 
Since the earth was made for man, not 1 
for the earth, he will be able to ‘order. 
seasons at will—even the “winds and the wi 
will obey him”. 

The Apostle Peter, our Lord and all the } 
prophets since the world began, declare + 
the human race is to be restored to plea 
perfection, and shall again have dominion 
earth as its representative Adam had. 
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RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY | 


Tniversal Peace 
| nearth peace, good will toward men.”’—Luke 2:14. 


INHRISTMAS is regarded by many people as 
~ the date of the birth of the babe Jesus ma 
anger at Bethlehem. Whether or not the date 
} correct is of small importance, but the event 
as and is of the greatest importance. 

| Bethlehem is situated on an elevation over- 
woking a deep ravine, beyond which are fields 
here shepherds graze their flocks. Beautiful 
wr location is this historic spot, particularly 
tractive to one of poetie mind and deep rever- 
atial heart, and doubly so since the great 
ents, recorded in Holy Writ, which there 
“anspired nearly nineteen centuries ago. Irom 
je surrounding hills of Judma the shepherds 
ad brought their sheep to the field opposite 
lethlehem and corralled them there for the 
ight. While the others slept, one or more of 
e shepherds kept vigil over the flocks, waiting 
or the dawn of day. The atmosphere of Juda 
) exceedingly rarified, and the stars shine forth 
ath unusual beauty and brilliancy, and thus 
ie glory of the night is enhaneed. 

Withont doubt these lowly herders of sheep 
ere men of great reverence for God, men who 
usted in his promises made to their father 
braham and henee were expecting the coming 
i Messiah. And for their faithfulness Jehovah 
warded them with a wonderful vision. While 
lese humble watchers were gazing into the 
farlit heavens and meditating upon the majesty 
tid expressed wisdom of Jehovah, there sud- 
imly appeared unto them a star of remarkable 
Pilliancy, standing over against Bethlehem, 
therwise called the city of David. Simultan- 
eusly the angel of the Lord, the heavenly mes- 
inger, appeared unto them, and the light of 
e glory of the Lord shone round about them. 
aen the shepherds were sore afraid. What 
an of reverential mind would not have been 
pve-struck at such a marvelous manifestation! 
‘To calm their fears, the heavenly messenger 
sreetly said to these humble men of the fields; 
‘ear not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings 
great joy, which shall be to all people. For 
ito you is born this day in the city of Davida 
“ivior, which is Christ the Lord. And this shall 


be a sign unto you; Ye shall find the bahe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a 
manger.” (Luke 2:10-12: Awed by this vision 
and thrilled with their environment, the shep- 
herds in wonder and amazement stood speech- 
less before the heavenly messenger. Then sud- 
denly there appeared with this angel a whole 
multitude of the heavenly host, angels bright and 
fair; and in celebration of this marvelous event 
of the ages they joyfully sang together an 
anthem of praise to Jehovah, “Glory to God in. 
the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men”. 

Long eenturies and the burdens of earthly 
eares have effaced or Iidden this glorious 
vision from the minds of most men who eall 
themselves Christians; and today these words 
announcing universal peace to those of worldly 
mind sound as but a hollow mockery. Nearly 
nineteen centuries have come and gone since 
that heavenly messenger announced the birth 
of Jesus and brought a message of good tidings; 
and after these long vears of laborious effort 
on the part of some men to establish ideal con- 
ditions, with dismay they witness the whole 
world rocked from center to circumference and 
all kindreds and peoples engaged in the strife of 
tongues, tumult, distress and war. Now the 
great mass of so-called Christendom is trusting 
in the god of force and violenee rather than in 
the God of peace and love. Millions of earth’s 
habitants, including those who pose as teachers 
and preachers of the Gospel, have turned to 
infidelity, disregarding the Word of God, and 
advise, counsel and engage in strife and 
violence. Alas! their faith in God and in his 
precious promises is gone. 

How different with those who truly love the 
Lord and who stucy to show themselves approv- 
ed unto God! Ther diligent and prayerful 
search to know the meaning of these events 
past and present the Lord has been pleased to 
reward with a clear vision; and now they are 
privileged to mark the majestic onward tread 
of Jehovah in the unfolding of his marvelous 
plan. And thus understanding, their hearts are 
filled with joy; and the sweet message of that 
heavenly host resounds through the corridors 
of the age, calling attention to the momentous 


events that are transpiring and ae even greater 
ones immediately to follow. Not only do they 
rejoice in their own hearts, but it is the privilege 
of such true followers of the Master with con- 
fidenee io say to the bewildered and frightened 
of nominal Christendom: “Behold, thy God 
reigneih”, 

And now we invite all sober-minded peoples 
of earth—Christian and infidel, Jew and Gen- 
tile, bond and free—to come with us while we 
together briefly review this beautiful Christmas 
story, and ascertain its meaning and significance 
to the groaning people of all the nations of 
earth. Its message of eomfort is intended for 
all; for the angel of the Lord said: “Behold, [ 
bring you good tidings of great JOY, which 
shall be to all people”. The time is now due 
for the world to begin to understand the real 
meaning of what occurred on that’ memorable 
morning in Bethlehem; and those who do under- 
stand and avail. themselves of such knowledge 
will be greatly blessed and comforted in heart, 
mind and body. 

Why should the babe Jesus be born at all? 
Why mark his birth with such ceremony and 
ioviul expression by the heavenly host? The 
answer is the old, old story, which: grows 
sweeter the oftener told; and never so sweet as 
now, because the time is here for its appreei- 
ation by man. 

our thousand years hefore the staging of 
this drama in the hills of Judea, Jehovah had 
created a perfect pair—Adam and Eve—and 
provided them with a pertect home in Hden. 
He had endowed them with power and authority 
io bring forth children, to fill the earth and to 
control it and to make the entire earth as a 

carden, a glorious spot, a fit habitation for a 
hap py and perfect race of people. To this first 
pair the Lord granted tie privilege ot life 
everlasting in a state of human blessedness, 
conditioned, however, upon a faithrul obedience 
to his law. The wite, deceived by Satan into 
a violation of the divine law, in turn induced 
her husband to take the step of disobedience 
wilfully rather than be separated from her. 
the result of this transgression was an infliction 

the penalty ‘of the law, which penalty is 
deseribed in the Genesis account (chapter 3) as 
a dying condition until death was fully accom- 
plished, a return to the dust whence the Lord 
had taken the elements io make man. 

Having judicially determined that the perfect 
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man should die because of his disobedience to 
the law, Jehovah chose, as a means of enforelg 1g 
this judgment, to compel man to live outside a 
the perfect Mden and to feed upon the poisonous 
elements of the earth until complete. death 
would ensue. Hence he drove the two out of 
Eden and set a flaming sword at the garden’ 
entrance, lest Adam might return and par 
ot the tree of life. For 930 years Adam battled 
with the elements of the earth, daily succumbing g; 
until at the end of that time he was dead. © 
‘he seeret of all the suffering, sorrow, sickness 
and death of humankind from then until now 
lies in what occurred in Eden and following. 
While in Eden the perfect man did not exere 
his power to beget children; and heuce the 
perfect pair never brought forth children. If 
was only after undergoing the legal sentenee | of 
death, and after they had ‘imbibed the poisonot 18 
elements of earth’s vegetation, that. this. pant 
cohabited and children resulted. It is reason 
able, therefore, to see that this condemnation 
fell upon the offspring; and that the father, # 
now imperfeet, could not beget a perfect child; 
henee the offspring of Adam would be an. 
perfect one. For this reason the Psalnust 
wrote: “Behold, I was shapen. in iniquity 2 d 
in sin did my mother conceive me”. (Psalm 9. 
5) And for the same reason the inspired witn 
said, “As by one man sin entered into the worl 
and death by sin; so death passed [by inheri 
anee| upon all men, for that all have sinne 
(Romans ys om The ultimate result of U 
operation of the divine law of necessity wow. 
have meant the complete extinction of 
human race. Today, instead of men living 9at 
vears, the average life is much less than one 
tenth as long. q 
God foreknew the course that man would 
take; and before the foundation of the world | 
outlined a plan for human redemption am 
blessing. Nearly two thousand years after tf 
humankind had wandered in the earth in sorr é | 
and d‘stress, Jehovah spoke to his serv 
Abraham, likewise an imperfect man, but of 
who exereised great faith in God, and to 
made promise that through his seed all 
families, nations, kindreds and peoples of ea 
should have a-blessing. (Genesis 12:2, 3; 
18; Galatians 3:16) Later, God organized. 
descendants of Abraham into a nation. wn 
the name.of Isracl, and wiih that nation : 
people made a law covenant and from time 


me reiterated his promise to bring a blessing 
the nations of earth through the seed of 
braham. The Israelites verily believed that 
is promised seed was an earthly seed. The 
romise at one time was confined to the house 
David; and when David ascended the throne 
fe Jews thought that the time had come for 
ie blessing of mankind. The prophets, how- 
rer, forctold the coming of another and great- 
one; and at the time of Jesus’ birth all 
oughttul pees of Israel were looking for 
e coming of the Messiah. God through his 
sophet had foretold that Messiah would be 
mn in Bethlehem of Judxa.—Matthew 2:5,6. 
‘Here we emphasize one thing prominent in 
‘e message brought by the angel; namely, the 
ord all. It will be marked in-the examination 
this and other Seriptures relating to the 
ydemption of man that God had promised to 
ess all the families of the earth, and that at 
le birth of Jesus the angel announced that 
lis is ‘glad tidings which shail be brought to al/ 
hople. It is not the thought of the Seriptures 
‘at such a message would be brought to all at 
te same time: but that in God’s due time every 
me of the human race would hear this message 
‘glad tidings and would each have the oppor- 
fatey of availing himself of the benefit of it. 
‘The race was justly condemned to death be- 
Cus se of disobedience to the law of God; and 
lis judgment could not be set aside or reversed 
the reason that God is unchangeable. His 
8 are fixed. However, sucha Sai orient could 
Meatisfied 1 by the demands of the law being 
et. In due course of time God made promise 
i the house of Israel, his specially chosen 
xople, that a provision for releasing mankind 
fom death and the effects of this Judgment 
ould be made. “I will ransom them from the 
pwer of the grave: T will redeem them from 
sath: O death; q will be thy plagues; O grave, 
will be thy destruction.”—Hosea 15:14. 
‘The word ransom means a price exactly 
drresponding. A perfeet man had violated 
ods law, and death resulied. Therefore the 
My thing that could constitute a ransom or 
irresponding price for mankind would be the 
‘e of another pe tfeet man, exactly equivalent 
| Adam while in Widen. In other words, the 
demption and deliverance of the human raco 
iom death, end its restoration to human per- 
iction and happiness, must entirely depend 
x0n the voluntary submission to death of a 
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perfect human being—nothing more and 
nothing less 

At onee, then, we see that none of Adam’s 
stock could meet this requirement of the law and 
redcem the human race because all were in- 
periect, having descended frem Adam. And 
this thought is expressed by the Psalmist, who 
says, “None of them can by any means redecm 
his brother nor give to God a ransom for him”. 
(Psalm 49:7) Any child begotten by a member 
of the Adamie stock w ould neces sarily be im- 
periect; hence the account concerning the con- 
ception of Mary and the birth of the babe Jesus 
shows that she concerved by the power of the 
holy Spirit. (Matthew 1:18-25) Therefore 
Jesus was begotten not by man, but born of a 
woman, and when born he was “holy, harmless, 
undefiled and separate from sinners”. (Hebrews 

7:26) When he grew to manhood’s estate he 
was the exact counterpart of Adam prior to his 
disobedience. Not until we understand these 
things can we understand why there was so 
much joy in heaven among the angelic host at 
the birth of Jesus. The heavenly beings had 
been observing for four thousand years the 
downward course of mankind. They had seen 
the great degradation and sorrow that sin had 
inflicted upon the human family, and now they 
perceived that Jehovah was making provision 
for the redemption and blessing and uplifting 
of all men. 

That which man prizes above everything 
else is life: for without life nothing else can be 
enjoyed. The whole human race, being under 
the condemnation of death, ultimately must dic. 
Why, then, did Jesus come to earth? Why was 
he born? He answers; “That the people might 
have life and have it more abundantly”. (John 
10:10) He “was made flesh and dwelt among 
us’. (John 1:14) “Forasmuch as the children 
are partakers of flesh and blood, he also hims ely 
likewise partook of the same.” (Hebrews 2:14) 
“We see Jesus, who was made a little lower 
aa the angels [namely, a human being] for 

he suffering of death, crowned with glory and 
Hoe that he by the grace of God should taste 
death for every man.” (Hebrews 2:9) Jesus 
himself’ declared that he laid down his life for 
the sheep. (John 10:11, 15, 16) Here he uses 
the word sheep to illustrate those who are 
willing and ohedient to the will of God, that 
they shall receive the benefit of his sacrifice. 

And this opportunity must come to all, 


st. Paul states: “For this is good and accept- 
able in the sight of Ged our Savicr, who will 
have all men to be saved and to come unto the 
knowledge of the truth. For there is one God, 
pi ene mediator between God and men, the 
iman Christ Jesus; who gave himself a ransom 
for ell, to be testified [io all] in due tune.” 
(1 Timothy 2:3-6) again if is observed 
that it is God’s will that all men shall be saved 
from the condemnation of death and thereafter 
brought to a knowledge of God’s provision for 
them, which kriowledge opens to them the op- 
portunity of accepting the benefits of the ran- 
rom sacrifice. Henee, says the Apostle, these 
faets must be testified to all men in God’s due 
time. <As this testimony comes to men ait 
different times and they understand it, they 
rejoice in it because to them it is good tidings, 
good news of a better thing for them—an op- 
portunity for life. 

Why, then, if Jesus died on the cross nearly 
ninetcen centuries ago, should the human race 
continue to suffer? The Seriptural answer is 
clear. The promise to Abraham was that in 
lis seed should the blessing come to mankind; 
and this seed must first be fully develope d 
befere the benefit of the ransom sacrifice can 
be extended to all. It is important, therefore, 
{o perceive what constitutes the seed and how 
its developed. The Seriptural proof is that 
this seed is the Christ, the Messiah, composed 
of Jesus, the Head, and the church, meaning 
the called-out class whieh constitute the mem- 
bers of the body of the Messiah class. Hence St. 
Paul argues: “As many of you as have been 
baptized into Christ have put on Christ .... And 
if ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, 
and heirs according to the promise”.—Galatians 
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It has pleased the heavenly Father to devote 
the period of time clapsing from the resurree- 
tion of Jesus until the setting up of his kmgdom 
to the work of selecting those who would be 
willing followers of the Master, and who would 
prove their faithfulness and loyalty to him even 
unto death, and to whom be Ww ould grant the 
privilege of jomt-heirship with Christ. Jesus i 
his kingdom. (Romans 8:16, 17; 2 Timothy 2: 

1,12) The selection of this class has been from 
among those who have voluntarily consecrated 
their lives to the ihe Not every one who says, 
“Lord, Lerd”’, will be of that class, but only 
those who enter ue a covenant with God by 
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sacrifice and continue thus faithful unto death 
These are promised a part in the first resurre¢ 
tion avd an association with Christ: Jesus a 
members of the royal pricsth ood, Therefore we 
can understand the words of the Master whet 
he said that only a little flock (comparatively 
speaking) of mankind would have this blessin; 
—Luke 12: 52. i 
The purposes of the Lord in this regard arg 
ascertained from the words of the Apostle 
“God at the first did visit the Gentiles to ta 
out of them a people for his name. And 
this agree the words of the prophets; as it B 
vritten, After this I will return, and I wi 
build again the tabernacle of David, which i 
fallen dow n; and { will build again the rut 
thereof, and I will set it wp; that the residue 
of men might seek after the Lord, and all in 
Gentiles, npes whom my name is called, 
—Acts 15: 14-17. : 
Jesus taught his disciples, and through the1 
the church has been taught, that after he hae 
ascended on high he would return in course 
time and gather unto himself the saints, an 
then would establish his kingdom for the pur 
pose of blessing mankind. All Christian peopk 


Jesus just bet ore hie Soucihxiala nae reste, ‘ 
ed to him the direct question: “Tell us whet 


proof of thy coming e 
ha tthew r 2413 3 


the answer is pede ig in oo sige st § ht 
chapter of Matthew and the twenty-firs -{ chap fe 
of luke. Ile deseribes the great stress amit 
trouble that is now upon the human raee, 
Among other things he said that there woult 
be a great world war in which nation would r 
against nation, to be accompanied by famine 

pestilence and revolutions and a time of troubl 
ny as never was before; and all mankind af 
witnessing the fulfillment of this propheey @ 
this very time. Aguin he said in answer to th 
same question that there would be “upon ~ 
earth distress ef nations, with perplexity; sit 
sea and the waves [restless humanity] roaring 
men's hearts failing them for fear, and for ] 
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uth: for the powers of heaven [ecclesiastical 
stems] shall be shaken”. (Luke 21:25, 26) 
Il the trouble that has afflicted the nations 
nee the fall of 1914 has been clearly in fulfill- 
ent of the prophetic utterance of the Lord. 
othe Christian this means (and soon all the 
orld will learn to know that this is the mean- 
g) that the kingdom of the Lord is at hand, 
at Christ is present, that he is tearing away 
e old order of things preparatory to establish- 
gakingdom of righteousness and peace which 
‘all constitute “the desire of all nations’. “TI 
il shake all nations, and the desire of all 
ttions shall come”.—Haggai 2:7. 

‘The wars, famine, pestilence, revolutions and 
xe disturbances that so much distress human- 
nd do not constitute any part of the glad 
lings. No one rejoices in this sufferiig ‘and 
ouble; but the Christian rejoices that these 
oublesome times are the proof foretold by the 
rd that would precede the establishment of 
is kingdom of righteousness which would 
ing blessings to all the groaning creation. 
@ message that has been preached to the 
jople for long centuries, and is yet being 
eached by many, to the effect that it is the 
rd’s purpose to save a few in heaven and to 
isign all the residue of mankind to a con- 
n of endless torture, contains no glad tid- 
s to any one of an honest heart. Surely it 
uld be no real joy to any person to be con- 
inced that he would spend eternity in heavenly 
iss while at the same time some one near and 
tar to him would be spending eternity in 
rture. Such a doctrine is not taught by the 
ord of God, but is the result of a distorted 
terpretation of the Scriptures. 

he divine program, which has been develop- 
ig progressively for many centuries, has now 
out reached the point of time for the world 


feciate some of the lengths and breadths and 
lights and depths of the love of God. His 
ispired witness wrote: “Times of refreshing 
Yall come from the presence of Jehovah; for 
| will send Jesus, who before was preached 
‘to you, whom the heavens must retain until 
'8 times of restitution of all things, which God 
th spoken by the mouth of all his holy 
phets since the world began”.—Acts 3:19-21. 
(‘Phe word refreshing here suggests the 
iught of something that makes one happy 


iter a long experience with that which is con- 
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trary to happiness. The autumn season marks 
the dying and falling of the leaves, the trees 
appear bare, and the wind moans and sighs 
through their branches. Then fellows the long, 
dark, cold winter, picturing in a measure the 
long night of suffermg and death thet bas 
afflicted the human rare. In the spring season 
the warm, gentle rays of the sun, falling upon 
the earth, cause the grass to spring forth, the 
trees to bud and leaf, followed by the blossoms 
and the fruit, the singing of tne birds and the 
rejoicing of all nature because of the reviving, 
or coming again to life, of that which was dead. 
Seemingly the Apostle had such a picture in his 
mind when he said that times of refreshing 
would come at the establishment of Messiah’s 
kingdom because it would mean the restoration 
of that which father Adam lost for himself and 
all of his offspring, namely, life and all the 
sweetness incident thereto. The pertect man 
Jesus, having laid down his life and thereby 
providing the purchase price for the human 
race, now returns for the purpose of minister- 
ing to mankind by giving to him the very thing 
that he has long desired. 

Long ago the Apostle saw this and wrote: 
“He [God] hath appointed a day, in which he 
will judge the world in righteousness by that man 
[Christ Jesus] whom he hath ordained; where- 
of he hath given assurance unto all men in 
that he hath raised him from the dead”. (Acts 
17:31) The assurance here then is to every man 
that has lived on the earth that he must have 
a fair and impartial trial in a time of righteous- 
ness, which trial is for the purpose of giving 
him an opportunity to render himself in obedi- 
ence to the law of God and live. It means that 
millions who have gone into death will return 
again; for “there shall be a resurrection of 
the dead, both of the just and the unjust.” (Acts 
24:15) The great Master himself assures us 
that all in their graves shall hear his voice and 
awaken to the resurrection by judgments, i. e., 
a time of trial and opportunity for life and its 
blessings.—John 5: 28, 29. 

The work of reconstructing the human race 
will devolve upon the great Messiah, and that 
great work will begin as soon as the present 
trouble upon the earth has ended; for Jesus 
assures us that there never will be another time 
like it. (Matthew (24:21) Then, under his 
righteous reign, every one will have a chance 
of hearing the sayings of Jesus and then will 
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apply his words, “Verily I say unto you, If 
aman keep my saying he shall never see death.” 
That Scripture, like all other sayings of the 
Master, must have its time for fulfillment; 
and no one could keep his sayings until first 
they heard them. The millions in death could 
not hear until awakened out of death, and the 
millions now on earth could not hear until God’s 
due time and until they are told. That due time 
is about at hand. 

Will that be a time, then, of rejoicing and 
gladness? The Lord through the prophet gives 
us a vision of that great time of blessing, say- 
ing, “The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for them and the desert shall 
rejoice, and blossom as the rose,” thus pictur- 
ing how the earth itself shall begin to yield that 
which is necessary for the sustenance of 
mankind and permit him to enjoy the fruits 
of his labors without the intervention and 
oppression of the profiteers. “It shall blossom 
abundantly, and rejoice even with joy and 
singing: the glory of Lebanon shall be given 
unto it, the excellency of Carmel and Sharon, 
they shall see the glory of the Lord, and the 
excellency of our God.” 

Before the coming of that glorious day, 
however, the prophet infers that the people 
would become very much discouraged and 
without strength. He pictures them as tremb- 
ling in their knees and hanging down their 
ha ids, and for their encouragement says: 
“Strengthen ye the weak hands, and confirm 
the Roane knees. Say to them that are of a 
fearful heart, Be strong, fear not: behold, 
your God will come with vengeance, even God 
with a recompence; he will come and save you.” 
St. Paul tells us that the whole world aside 
from Christians are blind, and blinded by the 
adversary. Many people are actually blind, 
while practically all are blind concerning a 
vision of God’s plan. 

The prophet then pictures the blessings 
during the reconstruction, saying, “Then the 
eyes of the blind shail be opened, and the ears 
of the deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the 
lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the 
dumb sing: for in the wilder ness shall waters 
break out, and streams in the desert.” 

Then the prophet describes a way opened 
for the human race to journey back to the 
perfection of life, of body and mind, contin- 


uing: 


“And an highway shall be there, and a 


diate 
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way, and it shall be called The way of holiness 
the unclean shall not pass over it; but it sha 
36 for those: the wayfaring men, though fool 
shall not err therein’. This highway is th 
Messiah, who is given as a mediator betwee 
rod and man, to lead man back to the state ¢ 
Peres and the way to pass over it wi 
be by rendermeg themselves in obedience to th 
law of the Messiah. It shall be a holy, 7 
righteous way. No person shall be permitte 
to progress in wickedness, profiteering, 1 4 
oppression, in keeping the ‘people i in ignorance 
or filching their pockets under the pretense ¢ 
preaching the Gospel or anything else; but 1 
object shall be the cleansing and blessing of th 
people, and it shall be so clear and plain the 
every man can understand it. “No lion shall b 
there’; that is to say, no monstrous beast, sue 
as ezars, beastly governments, oppressing coi 
por ations, or ecclesiastical, political or financis 
Sy stems. “Nor any ravenous beast [governmer 
of oppressive violence] shall go up thereon, © 
shall not be found there; but the redeemed sha 
walk there.” The earth and everthing in it sha 
be made conducive to the uplifting and blessin 
of mankind. f 
Having in mind, then, that the Apostl 
assures us time and again that Jesus ransome 
the entire human race, all of them, the prophe 
continues: “And the ransomed of the Lord sha 
return [meaning they shall return from the lar 
of the enemy, from death and from their bon 
age in blindness and ignorance and superst 
tion], and come to Zion [the Messiah] wit 
songs and everlasting joy upon their heads 
they shall obtain joy and gladness, and Sorro’ 
and sighing shall flee away’. (Isaiah 32 
Indeed then all shall know the truth of 
message that the angel brought to the shepher 
as nS watched their flocks=-po0d tidings ¢ 
great joy unto all. 4 
Messiah’s kingdom will establish a universi 
peace. As the prophet declares, when his kinj 
dom is established, then the nations shall con 
and say, “Let us go up to the mountain [kinj 
dom | of the Lord, and he will teach us of h 
ways, and we will walk in his paths... . \n 
they shall Pe their swords into pve : 


thoy learn war any imbre. But they shall : 
every man under his vine and under his fig tre¢ 
and none shall make them afraid” Micah. 4; J- 


To assure such a lasting blessing will require, 

~ course, nothing short of a perfect ruler. 
(hen the earth will have such, for “the govern- 
jaent shall be upon his [Messiah’s] shoulder; 
ind his name shall be called Wonderful, Coun- 
veller, The mighty God, The everlasting Father, 
\Life-giver], ‘The Beinee of Peace. Of the in- 
tease of his governinent and peace there shall 
e no end”.—Isaiah 9:6, 7. 
' To the Christian, therefore; who has a clear 
fision of the divine plan and who appreciates 
jhe time through which the world is now passing 
his should be the happiest Christmas he has 
ver spent, because by the eye of faith he can 
ee the Sun of Righteousness rising with heal- 
ag in its beams, driving back the great dark 
light of suffering, tumult and trouble, prepar- 
tory to the healing, blessing and uplifting of 
he human race, back to the perfection of life, 
berty and happiness. The incoming of this 
jlorious time means the beginning of the Golden 
ige-—-a time of rejoicing for all who love 
ighteousness. 


uvenile Bible Study 

A AN’S highest duty and privilege is to 
glorify God. One who loves and obeys the 
reat Creator loves and obeys righteousness, 
lakes a better citizen and a greater benefactor 
) mankind. ‘To love and obey Jehovah one 
ust know him. How can we know him except 
arough his Word, and how can we know and 
aderstand his Word unless we are taught? 
‘it is proper and necessary to send our chil- 
ten to the public scheols that they there may 
+ taught concerning the selfish things of this 
fe, with stronger reasoning is it proper and 
pcessary that they be foeht concerning the 
lings that have to do with aie eternal welfare 
ad i poppiness. 

Mhe Biblical education of children, we believe, 
us been sadiv neglected. very parent owes 3 
ty to his own child and a corresponding duty 
yevery other child to whom he ean render aid. 
view of the time of great stress now upon 
ie human race, is it not ich time that we take 
me positive action. tow ard the instruction of 
@ children concerning the greatest thing about 
hich they should know, the Word of God? 
* believe that all parents, whether Christian 
"not, desire to see their children grow up in 
Shtcousness and truth. Because of the long- 
It need in behalf of the children, Tau GoLpEN 
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Acr inaugurates a children’s Bible study de- 
partment. There is no desire or purpose to 
teach the doctrines of any sect or system; but 
the sole purpose is to instruct the children in 
the Bible. To do so we have arranged this study 
in question and answer form, propounding the 
questions and brieity answering, citing the 
Seriptures where the proper Biblical answer 
may be had. We suggest that the parents pro- 
pound these questions to their children and aid 
them to locate in the Bible the answer, thus 
familiarizing the child (and incidentally the par- 
ent) with the texts of the Bible and enabling 
them to get some insight into the glorious 
character of Jehovah and the Lord Jesus. 

We suggest that the child be given one 
question each day and that in addition to the 
answer here given, it be encouraged to look up 
the Seriptures cited and any other Scriptures 
that, with the aid of the parent, it might find 
bearing on the question. As this is a primary 
study, we therefore begin with the subject 

THE BIBLE 

1. What ts meant by the word Bible? 

Answer: A book that contains the Word of 
God as expressed to man, and has reference 
to all the sixty-six books collectively, contained 
in what 1s commonly accepted as the Holy 
Seriptures. 

2. What is the Bible? 

Answer: It is an expression of God’s will 
toward man and an outline of his plan concern- 
ing the human race, given for man’s instruction. 
—John 17:17; 2 Corinthians 4: 2. 

3. Ave we mvited to study the Bible? 

Answer: Yes; Jehovah says to us: “Come, 
now, let us reason together” (Isaiah 1:18); and 
“Study to show thyself approved unto God’. 
—2 Timothy 2:15; if ohn 5:39; Deuteronomy 
aay 3 Reve elation 1: Sit Peter eed ae 

4. Should we expect to understand the deep 
eae in the Bible? 

Answer: If we study it with a reverential 
and prayerful desire we may understand them. 
“The reverence of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom.” nGeax overbs 1:7) The plan of God is a 
secret which he has promised to reveal to those 
who reverentially seek to understand it. “The 

secret of the Lord is with them that fear him ; 
and he will show them his plan.”—-Psalm 25: 
14; 1 Corinthians 2:10. 
5. Can everybody understand the Bible? 
Answer: They could, if everyone would com- 
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ply with God’s rules. Certain portions of the 
Bible are due to be understood at certain times; 
but even when those times come, he will not 
permit the wicked to understand, but the wise 
shail understand.—Daniel 12: 10. 

6. Who can understand the Bible? 

Answer: The first thing essential is an honest 
desire to understand it. (Luke 8:15) Then one 
must be wise after God’s manner of wisdom 
(Daniel 12:10; James 3:17); and that kind of 
wisdom means that he recognizes Jehovah God 
as the great First Cause, the Creator and the 
Giver of all good gifts. Then one must search 
the Seriptures and study them.—John 5:39; 
Jeremiah 29:13; Acts17:11; 1 Corinthians 2:10. 

”. Is the Bible intended to be understood; or 
is it a book shrouded im mystery, only for one 
class to understand? 

Answer: It is a reasonable book; for God 
invites us to reason with him (Isaiah 1: 18% 
Job 13:3); and the Bible gives the reason for 
God's dealing with man and also the hope that 
man has. (1 Peter3:15) We should reason when 
we study the Seriptures or talk to others about 
them.—Acts 17: 2. 

8. If reasonable, then why cannot everybody 
understand the Bible? 

Answer: Because not every one is honest, 
and the dishonest will not be able to understand 
it. (Luke 8:15) Some do not desire to be right- 
eous and good; hence they do not understand. 
(Matthew 5:6) Some may be honest and desire 
to be righteous, but do not study. (2 Timothy 2: 
15) Some are too wise in their own conceits 
concerning earthly wisdom and do not give God 
eredit for knowing and stating it in his Word. 
(Matthew 11:25; 1 Corinthians 1:19) And 
some are too wicked.—Daniel 12: 10. 

9. Do the great, the wise, the mighty and the 
noble and educated have any special advantage 
in understanding the Bible, and is té necessary 
to have a finshed college education in order to 
understand it? 

Answer: No; on the contrary, the vision 
(which means an understanding of God’s Word) 
is hid from many who are wise after the manner 
of earthly wisdom and is made known and 
understood by those who humbly and honestly 
seek to understand, though they may be poor 
and have little education 1 Corinthians Le 20; 
21, 26-29. 

10. What is necessary for one to do to under- 
stand the Bible? 


Answer: First, he must have an honest dest 
to understand it and a reverence for Jehove 
as the great eternal One, the Maker of ¢ 
thing's ; Re must have faith in God. “Witho 
faith it is impossible to please him.” (Hebrev 
11:6) Second, he must have a sincere desire ' 
know the truth and tell the Lord he is willing 
do his will. Proverbs 1:7; John 14:26; 1-€e@ 
inthians 2:12; Psalm 25: 14; Romans 8: 14.. 

11, Tsiit profitable to study the Bible and 
so, in what way? 

‘Answ er: See 2 Timothy 3:15-17; Jobn 17 zi 

12. Does a knowledge of the Bible enable on 
io do better? 

Answer: See 2 Timothy 3:16. 

13. Is the Bible written entirely in plain lai 
guage, or is some of it tn symbols? 

Answer: Some of it is written In plain phras 
while many parts of it are written in symbol 
language, med in parables and dark saying 
—Mark 4:32; Matthew 13:35; Revelation 1:1-, 

14. Why was not the Bible written wm plan 
language so everybody could understand tt, an 
without symbols or dark sayings? 

Answer: God’s purpose is to reveal an unde 
standing of his plan gradually. For instane 
he had the prophets write many things whi 
they could not understand. They merely serve 
as clerks or writers to make a record of thing 
they saw. (Daniel 12:8) The prophecy of tl 
Bible is history written before it happen 
Jehovah foreknew everything from the begn 
ning to the end (Acts 15:18); and he caused | 
to be written in such a way that it could not | 
understood until the prophecy is fulfilled f 
the events taking place. Then he expected th 
people to understand it. 

15. Can you give an instance in which 
Lord foretold something to happen that we no 
see? . 

Answer: Yes: He had Daniel record man 
centuries ago that the time would come whe 
there would be rapid traveling across the lan 
and a great increase of knowledge i in the worl 
which has come within the last ‘hundred year 
(Daniel 12:4) There are many instances — 
this kind in the Bible, as we will find from tin 
to time in these studies. The Lord reveale 
through another prophet a description of tk 
locomotive and railway train, many centurit 
before any man ever thought about inventing ( 
building one. We will give the description | 
this in some later lesson. ni) 
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Service for Z'ravelers | 
T TRE foundation of the swift, smooth 
travel of today is an intricate system of 
Me dinated : service. Without the surrender of 
the individual railroad worker’s will to that of 
the system, travel would be both difficult and 
Jangerous, and civilization would sink toward 
the level of the semi-barbarous. 


of as nearly perfect service as he can render. 
Service by a worker the public scarcely hears of, 
the car inspector, makes sure that no car leaves 
the terminal in a. condition that might cause an 
xecident. The engineman’s service calls for un- 
mterrupted watchfulness and thoughtfulness 
over every rod of track and at every signal, to 
nake safe delivery of the cargo at every stop. 
| Safe and efficient service by the conductor 
ikes a personal, sincere interest in the pas- 
sengers, watches conditions, observes the dis- 
gatcher" s orders, and sees to the safety and as 
ar as possible the comfort of the hundreds 
mporarily in his care. Service by the shop- 
i: takes care that the rolling stock is in as 
zood condition as possible in the time allowed 
‘or the adjus tment and repair of engines and 
“ars and is an important contribution toward 
the efficient oper ation of the system. The rail- 
road clerk’s service contributes in some measure 
0 the possibility of the management’s having 
the records which make for the efficient onera- 
ton of the system. 

_ There i is no place where lack of the spirit of 
ervice shows more than in the conduct of the 
*Kecutives. Their spirit travels through the 
sersonnel, and manifests itself in the acts of 
wery employe of the road. Governing the entire 
system is the service rendered by the bankers 
ind financiers who act as directors, appoint 
xecutives, control policies and supply the funds 
quired in a large way to purchase materials, 
quipment and labor for the best maintenanes 
id operation of the system. 

odern travel! is the resultant of the service 
W thousands working separately but all to a 
mmon end. In a successful railroad it repre- 
its the best that can be done for the money 
secure the safe and comfortable delivery of 
engers and freight over mile after mile of 


Every railroad man is inspired with the ideal 


track to the destination. It is an exemplification 
of the Biblical maxim that “whosoever will be 
chiefest, shall be servant of all”. (Mark 10:44 
Presumably it ts true of the personnel of 
system, from bankers dow n, if unfaithful, that 
they are liable to hear the other Biblic al in- 
junction, “Cast ye the unprofitable servant into 
outer darkness: there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth’—Matthew 25:50. 


The Big Bean 

O ACCUSTOMED are we to the bean in a 

.shell that it rather surprises us to sce in a 
display window a bean two or three feet long. 
This monster among beans is a butter bean 
originated in Japan. 

One seed of the new bean may grow into a 
plant 90 or 100 feet long bearing 100 beans, 
each up to four to six fest long and weighing 
ten, twenty or thirty pounds, or more. It would 
take a jarge and ipen family to dispose of 
one twenty-pound bean at a meal or even in 
aday. Just how much the big bean might help 
out the cost-of-living problem may be figured 
out by the curious by estimating how many 
might be raised in a city back-yard. 

The Japanese bean first began to be used in 
this country after the war got under way, and 
is now being widely used as a staple food. It. 
is said to be good eating when cut and fried 
like egg plant, or boiled and served with a 
white sauce. 

If this is a specimen of how the field is to 
“yield its increase” in the Golden Age, what 
wonderful things may be expected when the 
better order 1s “fully under way! 


Disease Aggravates Shortage 

Hii milk shortage in Switzerland is made 

worse by the foot-and-mouth disease, which 
is epidemic. On account of danger to the people, 
dances and other ass semblages of the people, 
including funerals, are greatly restricted in the 
attendance permitted. No milk is allowed to 
reach condensed-milk factories or milk-choco- 
late plants; and the milk rations of children 
are reduced thirty per cent. Cattle markets are 
closed, and farmers from infected districts are 
forbidden to enter the towns. 


GOLDEN AGE CALENDAR 


DECEMBER 24 TO JANUARY 6 


6048 sinea Creation: 7248 Byzantine Fra; 
33 Mohaminedan Bra; 


VEAR 2 2915-30 ASD; 
Greck Olympiad Era; 2579 Japanese Pra; s 1s5¢ 
United States, 

STAES Morning: Mercury, Venus and Mars to Dee. ol 


and Juytter after Jan. 1. 


Deeember #4, Wednesdey 


Mohammedan month Rebia ll begivs: Sun rises 


Ly gars et m,; sets 4:37 p.m.; Meon rises 7 200 a. RL 5 
sat 700 p.m.: Twilight begins 6:12 a.m.:_cnds 
33 ie m. (New York); 19158, President Wilson 


pecuates a peonle’s peace by agreement of everybouy 

coneerned in the settlement: Serieus coal shortage in 
Gerad Allies decide that Russia herself must 
bring order out of chaos, and are in aecord in refusing 
to undertake any large military expedition into 
Russia; A petition with 23,000 signatures appenling 
fer release of S800 censcientions cbieetors from the 
Vort Leavenworth military disciplinury barracks is 
givea to Seeretary Baker. 


December 25, Thursday 

Christmas Day; 1776, Battle of Trenton 
1918, Russian princes ‘and Ce varist officers, basting 
hopes on Kolchak and Deaikine, ask 140,000 <Aitied 
troops as enough to “save the country aan Gormany 
returns 6,000,000,000 frances worth of stocks taken 
from French banks; Chaplain Wdsep makes a report 
on the alleged inefiiciency and profiteering of the 
YMC. Ac? in: (Frances 


December 26, Friday 

Pay after Chrisumas, China, Denmark. 
Indies, Germany, Netherlands, New “Zealand, 
lend; Boxing Day. Australia, ‘Hone Kong, Jamaica, 
Ihodesia; St Stephen’s Day, Austria, Belgium, Fin- 
lund, Wungary, Italy; 1918, Venoe Menediet kindly 
promises bis aid and support to the devision of the 
Versailles Council; Profiteers use airplanes to take 
fheir enormous profits from Germany to Switzerland ; 
German Spartacan forces seizo the Prussian War 
Ministry. 
Pecember 27, Saturday 

second Day after Christmas, Western Australia; 
191S, Berlin Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council convenes 
for purposes of reconstruction: Jutervention in Rus- 
sia on a stnall senle is decided on by the Allies; 
Allied governments approached by Russian Golsheyiki 
concerning terms of peace; A fund of $1.009,000, 900 
is declared necessary to meet the 1919 deficiency in 
the $2.26-a-bushel Government price of wheat. 
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Duteh West 
Switzer- 


Decemher 2&8, Sunday 
Proclamation Day, 


Deeember 29, Afonday 

Bank Holidays, Costa Rica, (29-51); 1915, Presi- 
dent Wilson announces that “it is the conscience of 
the world we now mean to place upon the throne 
which others tried to ursurp”; U. Ss. senators receive 
hundreds of telegrams protesting against keeping 
American boys in Russia. 


Australia. 


December 80, Tuesday 

1917, Coidest New York day in thirty-three years, 
thirteen degrees below vero; 1915, draft agreement 

mace between United States, Canada, and Great 
Hyritain; President Wilson declares to 5,000 British 
workmen, “If the future had nothing for us but a 
new attempt to keep the world at the right poise by 
a balamce of power, the United States would take no 
interest in it, pet ane she will join no combin: ation 
of power that is not a combination of us all’: 
Clemenceau es his adherence to the “old system 
of silianees called the balance of power: T should not 
be telling the truth, if T said I had always been in 
agreement with him [Wilson] on all points’; Seere- 
tary Daniels advocates a nary as Jarge as Great 
Fritain’s, if the League of Nations fails to limit 
armaments, 


December &t, Wednesday 


New Year’s Eve, Switzerland: Memorial Day, Por- 


tugal; Prince Boris’ Birthday, Buigaria (not cele- 
brated this time); 1917, Germany announces unre- 


stricted submarine warfare in certain zones: 1918, 


Bolsheyiki revolt establishes a temporary Bolsheviki 
republic in Silesia, Germany; War has cost the 
United States $18,160,000,000. 


NGS8O Jewish Vira: 2672 of Reme?: 2605 of 
144th year of independence of the 
Saturn. 


Jupiter to Jan. 1; Hvenings Venus, Mars 


January 1, 3920, Thursday 


New Year's Day: Beginning of the year 4714, 
Julian Era: and of the year 1957, Spanish Era; 
Jewish Weast of Tebet; Christmas Day, Bulgaria; 
Chiness New Year: Spring Holiday, China, Duiteh 
ast Indies, Hawaii. Hong Kong; Independence Day, 
Haiti; King’s Birthday, Stam: 1801, Union of Great 
Britain and Treland; 1868, Lincoln’s Emancipation 


Hele General March made Chief of 
Staff, United States Army: Bolsheviki seize Rouman-., 
jan ships jn a "een and capture Odessa; Tartars 
proclaim (rimean Republic; Senate for Wederal con- 
trol of railroads until eighteen months after the war; 
1919, Pope Benedict’s New Yeai’s message to America 
benevolently hopes the Peace Conference may result 
in 2 new werld order, with a League of Nations, 
conseription abolished, and tribunals established to 
adjust international disputes; President Wilson en 
route to Italy to see the king, the pope, and the 
Metiodist College; Krance propeses to assume the 
mandate for Armenia, Syria and Lebanon; ixaiser’s 
palace damaged $1,500,000 by theft and vandalism, 


Proclamation: 


January 2, Friday 

Maha Shivarati Day. India; Arbor Day, Arizona; 
Purification Day in Koman Catholie countries; 1919, 
Christian People’s Party in Germany protests against 
legislation “opposing liberty in parochial schools” ; 
President Wilson’s journey through Italy is “like a . 
triumphal procession’; Senator Jolnson profesis 
against more shedding of blood of American boys 
in Russia. 


January 8, Saturday 

Carnival Day, Eevpt: San Blas Day, Paraguay; 
Lundi Gras Day, Belgium, France: Monday before 
Lent Carnival, Bolivia, Handuras, Peru; 1917, United 
States severs diplomatic relations with Germany and 
disinisses Ambassador BGernstorf€: 19819, Prominent 
Britons petition release of 1,500 conscientious objec- 
tors in British prisons; Colombia esks United States 
to pay the $25,000,000 due her through the launching 
of the Panama Republic under the Roosevelt régime; 
The authorities and an immense crowd give President 
Wilson an enthusiastic weleome; he announces that 
the task of the Peece Conference is “to organize the 
friendship of the world,” and not to establish the 
halance-of-power principle; he discusses matters with 
Pope Benedict; he cables for $100,000,000 to feed 
Wurope; Reax Admiral Rodman recommends the 
destruction of the surrendered German war ships 
(which recommendition the Germans followed later) ; 
Turks begin killing Armenians, 


January $, Sunda 
U + ¥ 


January 5, Monday 

1919, Special propaganda agents are placed on 
American war ships to cotabat anti-British propaganda ; 
Ioumanian Jews are granted full citizenship rights. 


January 6, Tuesday 

Christmas Day, Russia, (6-8); Mpiphany Dar, in 
Noman Catholic countries; 1819, Geneva and Milan 
sive President Wilson a tumultuous grecting; 
Cousress appropriates the 3109,000,000 “to revictual 
Wurope’; Germany announces that it is necessary 
for her to “intervene energetically (against the 
Russian Bolshey iki) by taking diplomatic and military 
measures”; President Paderewski of Poland pisads 
Tor Allied help agaiost Bolsbevism; The National 
Security Leazsue plans an extensive post-war. cam- 
baign azainst Belshevism; Theodore Roosevelt dies. 
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Creeping Famine 

N THE olden days famine was a scarcity 
which often leaped suddenly upon the popu- 
2. Civilization, however, is threatened with 
at might be termed a creeping famine, under 
ig name of the high cost of living, Like a 
seping palsy this may gradually bring par- 
ysis to a world, 

The weakest, physically and pecuniarily, come 
ist under this benumbing influence. A poor 
imily has been accustomed to many necessities 
id some comforts. First, increased cost of 
fing takes away the comforts one by one. 
he necessities are anxiously seanned, and 
feaper substitutes take the place of one neces- 
ly after another. The effort is made to main- 
lin the nutritive value of food and the warmth 
| clothing, but cheaper food and older clothes 
le the rule. 

Income does not rise with expense; for the 
iployers are fighting the high cost of business, 
d oppose and postpone wage increases as 
lig as the worker can be induced to cut his 
ihe down to a subsistence basis. Labor must 
te, and a strike forces a little “raise” from a 
\Sperate or profiteering employer. But strikes 
lise the general cost of business; and the 
wher pays for his own wage-raise, plus the 
Hstaritial profit the employer takes through 
wrdinate price-increases. 

High eost of living creeps up, and again the 
mily food efficiency is impaired. Little sister, 
dernourished, grows sickly; disease steps in, 
ictors, preseriptions, drugs and finally the 
dertaker—an appalling problem on top of all 
at has been endared. Less and still less can 
| bought; hopelessness comes—and the next 
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strike for a raise is the work of a desperate 
man. Though the raisé comes, it is less than 
needed; and the vicious circle is repeated. 

How real this is and how rapidly the ereeping 
death is mounting appear in the figures for the 
living nest of a family of five: 


18ts 191 Ineréass 
House (ent, insuranee, Heat, etc. }_.$306,18_..$388,80...27 % 
OGG, pill cok net hi lee tl a 681.00... 851.40...25% 
Clothing: Wife — dg 86 7B 100.46. 31% 
Clothing: Husband 144.73_.. 153.99__ 7% 
Clothing: Children (3) 156.00... 226.58._.45% 
Doctor, oe Car Farés, Misc. _.. 186.80... 196. _ 196.96. 5% 


$1, 550.36 $1,928.19 DIAN 26% 


The cost of living has not stopped rising; it 
is still on the move. Temporary expedients give 
it pause; but after a rest, it resumes the eliimb. 

What does it signify? Thé Bible tells. We 
are at the door of the kingdom of God. The 
srandest blessings evet imagined are about to 
be ushered in. But first the present order of 
things is divinely permitted to break down, fall 
to pieces, disintegrate through its own imper- 
fections. It was all divinely foreknown.. Jesns 
said that at this time, “There shall be famines 
and troubles: these are the beginnings of 
sorrows’. (Mark 13:8) Margin reading says, 
“The word in the original importeth the pains 
of a woman in travail”—as though the troubles 
of the closing of the old-world period would 
come in suecessive spasms. Again, “I will in- 
crease [more and more} the farnine tpon you 
and will break your staff of bread”. (Ezekiel 5: 
16) But not for long; for in only a few years, 
after humanity's heart is softened by trouble 
and men have turned for refuge to God, “There 
shall be.showers of blessing” (Kzekiel 34: 26); 
and “I will pour you out a blessing, that there 


ore er a ar ern meen ae mr ree ee ees 
4 cus seseueneses ance ces wa susesrueesrssomesanes 3: 


shall not be room enough to receive 1t”.— 
Malachi 3: 10. 

It is not easy to pass through the birth-pangs 
of the coming age of blessings, but all who 
possess meekness, courage and faith will come 
through it in safety. 


Clean Hands 


HIS is not the first war that has presented 

opportunities for “easy money”. very war 
has seen thousands of business men who have 
had a hard time making ends meet but to whom 
war looked good as a chance for making a little 
money, as well as profiteers galore who had 
made money and realized that a big war meant 
for them a “killing”. 

This country might have profited by the 
example of other nations to minimize profiteer- 
ing. Some inordinate profits would be inevit- 
able, because rules could not be laid down to 
prevent all profiteering without stifling honest 
business. But to neutralize profiteering, tax 
laws were passed in advance providing that 
undue profits should automatically flow back as 
taxes into the national treasury. There would 
be few amassing inordinate wealth. It fore- 
stalled some of the disturbance of confidence 
that would necessarily follow war. 

American foresight failed in this particular. 
The number of millionaires has doubled since 
1916, and there are thousands of newly -weaithy 
men whose hands are not clean. 

Where lives by tens of thousands have been 
cheerfully laid down, where hundreds of thou- 
sands. have suffered wounds and millions have 
undergone privations, if is a moral asset to 
have clean hands. In a day of untversal sacri- 
fice hands that drip with blood-money are a 
public menace. 

Any class of business men that outrages 
public sentiment is doomed as soon as public 
sentiment is aroused against it. The liquor 
business abused public confidence, and the public 
turned upon it to destroy it. The public never 
forgave Commodore Vanderbilt’s “public-be- 
damned” policy of railroad management, and 
they turned upon the railroads with a public- 
regulation system that made railroad manage- 
ment a nightmare. It is not hard to foresee 
that the new crop of millionaires and near- 
millionaires have placed themselves in a pre- 
carious position. 
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‘Nothing arouses public suspicion like tampe 
ing with the private pocket book. “It is a sho 
cut to dispossession,” comments a man pron 
nent in public affairs; and “if the men respo 
sible for policies in any industry wish to 
deprived of it without fine discnmmns io 
to rights and equities, the sure, qnick way is 
permit the public to believe that these men @ 
profiteering”. 

Whether profiteering is a cause of high pri ic 
or an incident connected therewith, the publ 
have come to regard it as a leading cause f 
the lessened purchasing power of wages. Soon 
or later publie indignation is likely to look f 
a victim, and the man that today has acquir 
the worst name is Mr. Profiteer. 3 

It was doubtless of this class that the Wi 
Man spoke many centuries ago: “There is 
generation, whose teeth are as swords, and the 
jaw teeth as knives, to devour the poor from 
the earth, and the needy from among me 
(Proverbs 30:14) The Psalmist also said: “W 
boasteth thou thyself in mischief, O nil 
man? God shall destroy thee; he shal] take th 
away, and pluck thee out of thy dwelling s play 
and root thee out of the land of the ‘livia 
—Psalm 52:1-5. i 


What Could a Laundry Po? ee 
N AN eastern city something akin toas ho 
was felt by the patrons of the laundr 
when they saw by window signs that shi 
which once cost ten cents to have laundm 
would be fifteen cents, and those once tw | 
eents would be eighteen cents. F 
But what could a laundry do? ‘The sm 
hand laundries do little or no washing, but se 
the work out to be washed by steam laandr i 
They iron out the pieces, do them up with @ 
own tags, and be what profit they can—f Pe 
$18 to $25 a week. This income is 7 val 
$9 to $12.50 before the war, and is not an ext Hi 
vagant return for a man who undertakes t 
responsibility of a business. Perhaps now 
hand laundry proprietor can get $30 to $i A( 
week, and be able to buy better food and clo ‘ 
and rent a better flat for the children, and en 
a very little of the “place in the sun” eve 
one has the right to. . 
The origin of the rise was the needs of fl 
workers to improve the meager living they zt 
by ironing. The Shirt Ironers’ Union membi 
have wives and children, and want them to 


en 


rly well fed and clothed. They think it not 
reasonable to ask ten cents for ironing plain 
tts and twelve cents for shirts with collars 
cuffs, for which they had received eight 


ats, a sum which became insufficient for food, 


nt clothing and shoes for the family. For the 
war wage of eight cents had shrunk in 
the power to four cents. 
The situation is made complicated by a side 
ne. Enterprising little promoters make the 
iditions difficult. They create independent 
indries and apply forced methods of pushing 
| business to a pomt where it may be sold at 
wrofit of one or two hundred dollars. In these 
motion laundries there are no Union ironers, 
|: the proprietor, his wife and all the children, 
ithe i ironing. With no proper wage cost it is 
fy to ask cut prices for work and show such 
Tofit on the books that some would-be laundry 
pprietor can be induced to buy the business 
# “a few hundred dollars. 


m addition, the steam laundries have a rising 
it of doin g business, consequently keep raising 
| wholesale rate to the hand laundries. Be- 
sen all these factors it looks as though fifteen 
1 eighteen cent shirts might come to stay. 
i ‘under ail the circumstances, what else 
ld a laundry do? 
a Bible days men were required to see that 
| merely the workers but even the cattle had 
to eat; for it was the law that “thou 
Mt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out 
: corn’. (Deuteronomy 25:4) We who look 
the Golden Age surely ought to be willing 
L glad to pay a little more ne it is going to 
p some fellow worker to get some of the 
ty we would like to enjoy ourselves. 


nCy in Sieel 


HRY is money in the steel busimess, and 
‘the business is an empire in itself. The 
ited States Steel Corporation was formed 
ateen years ago out of twelve steel plants of 
pious kinds, 132,000 acres of coal lands, 
tain natural gas wells, and the Mesaba ore 
posits, of Minnesota. 
fr. J.P. Morgan, Sr., bought these properties 
901 by giving the stockholders of the original 
panies bonds in the Steel Corporation, 
ile he kept the capital stock of $600,000,000 
} himself and his associates, to pay him for 


<= 
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his trouble in organizing the company. The 
stock cost him little or nothing, but it is the 
capital stock that controls the company. 

In eighteen years the Steel Corporation, be- 
sides paying large salaries and commissions to 
bankers and officials, and paying the interest 
and dividends on a billion and a half of stocks 
and bonds, has laid up assets to the valne of 
more than six times the original value of the 
properties. In 1917 the Steel Corporation earned 
fifty per cent on the original value of the 
properties, and in 1916 another fifty per cant. 
Ordinarify it earns about fourteen per cent on 
the original value. 

The Steel Corporation employes more me 
than were in the United States Army at itis 
beginning of the World War, and has dependent 
upon it more people than the entire population 
of some of the countries involved in the 
Kuropean disputes. It is an empire or monarchy 
within a republic. Its subjects long for repre- 
sentation in the government of the industry 
upon which their lives depend. 

The ‘agspalelts for the Steel Corporation have 
the same just right to organize, and to bring 
together all itis men in all the shops as the 
Corporation had to organize and to bring to- 
gether the shops themselves. The President of 
the Steel Corporation, Mr. Gary, denies this 
right. He is unwilling to treat with delegates 
of labor thus chosen. 

It is estimated that from a third to a quarter 
of a milion men went out on strike in the steel 
business when Mr. Gary refused to treat with 
their representatives. The statisties of steel 
production showed a reduction of forty per 
cent in the output, maintained for many weeks. 
No doubt the Steel Corporation felt that its 
tremendous profits made durmg the war are 
sufficient to carry it over until the strike is won. 

In a great strike there are many hardships 
and injustices. Not infrequently, strike-break- 
ers, or “detectives”, as they are called, use their 
efforts to arouse one nationality against an- 
other. Thus, they urge Serbians to-go back to 
work, telling them that if they do not the Ital- 
ians will get their jobs. The Steel Corporation 
has done something at Gary toward’ American- 
izing the aliens employed in the mills’there, but 
it needs to do more and should instantly dismiss 
“detectives” engaged in the kind of work here 
mentioned. 


A clever kind of camonflage which has been 
practiced in at least one locality is to give dead 
mills the appearance of being busy by burming 
tar in the chimneys and sending up a thick, 
black smoke, and to arrange electric lights in 
such a way as to convey the impression that a 
mill is running when it is actually cold. 


railroad Perplexities 

OR several years railroad managers, or 

those responsible for the properties, have 
been in great perplexity. They have the inex- 
orable payrolls to meet; and yet they are fe- 
stricted by their charters, or otherwise, in what 
they ean charge for transportation. In the 
effort to get around their difficulties they do 
some strange things. 

Of eourse, as everybody knows, the financiers 
and others who could get hold of the properties, 
robbed the Erie, New Haven, Pere Marquette, 
Alton, Rock Island, Frisco and many other 
lines, in the most shameless manner; and the 
dear public, who paid the bills and who still 
continues to pay, could only cheer feebly when 
the first generation of robbers turned the pro- 
perties over to another, presumably to perpet- 
uate the good work. 

The death of Mr. Shonts, and the efforts of the 
company of which he was president to churn up 
public enthusiasm for an increased subway fare 
in New York City, has drawn general attention 
to another railway, the Interborough, one of 
the greatest railways in the world in point of 
number of passengers carried, and in point 
of safety. 

In the summer of 1918 the Interborough Com- 
pany needed $33,000,000 to pay for certain 
improvements, and current interest obligations 
of $11,500,000 per year. The money was hor- 
rowed from J.P, Morgan and Company, and a 
statement filed that in the ten years from 1907 
to 1917 the gross operating reventes of the road 
increased seventy-four per cent and the net 
income available for interest payments, 179 per 
eent. The statement went on to show that the 
company’s expected increase in profits on a five 
cent fare basis would be sufficient to meet all 
indebtedness up to 1926, and contained the 
statement that “the engineer's state that in mak- 
ing the estimates, full allowance has been made 
for the unfavorable conditions brought about 
by the war”. 

Apparently the Interborough wanted the 
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money so badly in the summer of 1918 7 
concealed the real facts, or else the real f 
were purposely hidden from sight in the § 
mer of 1919 when the process of “churning 
a larger fare was started. It is interesting 
watch one of these “churning” y's rations, ¢ 
see how the public is gradually hornswoggl 
One step was to have a “strike” for hig 

wages on the part of the men. The Interboror 
paid the hall rent, lights, printing bills, 4 
tirne spent in attending the meetings of 
“anion” that did the striking. Perhaps 
thought there would be more money in ge 
the men to foree them to pay higher wages 4 
that they could foree a much larger sum ont. 
the puble in the form of an inereased fa 
The wage increase is expected to run to ab 
$5,000,000 per year, while the fare inerét 
asked for will run to $82,000,000. 

When the railroads are retuinied to the # 
who were running them previously (we cat 
say to the owners, for the “financiers” who* 
these railroads were not the owners) wé s ch 
probably see the Interborough clamor for 
ereased rates repeated on a gigantic scale, 
is always the calculation of those who rob 
people on a grand scale that. the whole maf 
will be forgotten in a few years; and it generg 
is. From1900 to 1910 eighteen railroads 0 fi 
United States gave away stock bonuses a 
eating $450,414,000, hesides paying liberal 
dividends to stockholders: and now of cot 
the men to whom these bontises were ee 
hoping for perpetual interest payments) 
these gifts, ¢ 

President Underwood of the Erie has s at 
that the Government operation of the railroa 
would have made a much better showing th 
it has made if the payrolls had not been ov I 
loaded with unnecessary employes who. ' 
given positions for political reasons. 

Harly in the War it was reported that ma 
mechanics of railroads had orders to . 
repairs of locomotives and cars in such at 
ner as to cause, not serious accidents, but h it 
delays so annoying to passengers and shipp 
as to discredit governmental ownership. Sinai 
reports were in circulation about railway sig 
systems. If the railroads were not manages 
irresponsible individuals, it might be p sil 
for the same rules for efficient service to apy 
to railroad executives, directors and fina nl sie 
as to railroad workers. : 


i 
i Dead Millionaires 
'y SURING the Fall of 1919 an unusual number 
. of millionaires passed away; and the mean- 
or in which their fortunes were obtained, how 
key Were used and how they were di sposed of 
ve, as always, items of general interest, be- 
suse s they are out of the ordinary. As far as 
{ of us are concerned, the nearest we can 
8 to come to this stibject | is to read about it, 
#t there is one thing about it that is encourag- 
or discouraging—depending on how we 
k at it—and that is that when we die we 
Kee bh of us leave as much as the wealthiest; that 
i to say, we leave everything, all we have. 
Since the world began, nobody has given 
vay stich a colossal fortune as Andrew Car- 
gic. His known gifts aggregated more than 
£90,000 000; and inasmuch as at his death 
‘left no more than about $30,000,000 he must 
uve given away many more mi illions of which 
D wesord survives. In his will Mr. Carnegie 
Hinemmbered a@ half dozen British statesmen ‘by 
fe annuities of $5,000 to $10,000 a year; algo 
\s the living ét- Presidents and living wives 
F former Presidents. He is buried a t Sleepy 
follow, New York. 
William Waldorf Astor, who recently died in 
bndon, was the owner of $60,000,000 worth of 
Jal estate in New York City. A grandson of 
ie original John Jacob Astor, and at one time 
i public life on this side of the water, even to 
‘ inti the post of minister to Italy, he 
entuall y renounced his country, saying, 
Maérica is not a fit country iy gentleman 
Hive | in’. But this was before the passage of 
ie Espionage Act. 
‘Mr . Astor was a “climber”, for about a 
| artcr of a century trying to break in to 
figlish sociéty, and finally succeeded. The war 
his opportunity; and for his gifts to the 
ish cause, he was made a viscount, what- 
cer that is. It is estimated that his efforts to 
et into the peerage cost him $12,000,000. His 
Mighter-in-law, Lady Aster, an American girl, 
i for the seat in the House of Commons made 
Weant by kcr husband when he moved up into 
(@ House of Lords. This shows a considerably 
4 er line of thought than that indulged by a 
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Mrs. Astor on this side of the water, a con- 
nection of William Waldor?, who recently dis- 
tinguished herself by apoearing in a mule race 
at the Whinebeck, Dutchess County, N. Y., fair. 
itis hard to see what America ever gotin retura 
for the millions that it gave to the Astors. 

Theodore P. Shonts is dead, too. Mir. Shonts 

ras reckoned as one of the world’s great 
engineers, having received at one time a fee of 
$7,000,000 from one western railroad. Chosen 
by the United States Government to build the 
Panama Canal, he made splendid progress with 
the work, but suddenly resigned to take the 
presidency of the Interborough, giving as his 
reason that his love for his family would not 
permit of his rejecting ihe offer the Inter- 
borough bad made him. 

Apparently, Mr. Shonts did think a lot of ins 
family at one time, for the allowance which he 
gave to his wife and two daughters was, for 
many years, $93,000 per year, But he wreeked 
his fortune by plunges in the steck market, cut 
his family’s allowance to $40,000 per year 
(whieh would stil be large eneugh for some of 
as to live upon, in a pine >h) and finally beeame 
estranged from them altegether, and engaged 
other apartments. However, only two years ago 
he paid one jewelry bill for his family amount- 
ing to $150,000, 

Mr. Shonts left an estate valued at $475,000. 
lie divided $200,000 among Ins two daughters, 
a sister and two nieces, reserved $100,000 for 
the payment of a debt to his wife which he 
acknowledged owing to her, and gave her $5,000 
outright. The balance of his estate he gave to a 
woman net related to the family in any way, an 
ex-actress. Mr. Shonts made eight separate 
wills since 1900, which indicates that the pos- 
sessien of money does not necessarily bring one 
rest of mind; and it can not be said that lus 
career, as a whole, is anything the youth of 
the country should emulate. Col. Roosevelt de- 
nounced him bitterly at the time he left the 
employ of the Government, issuing a puble 
statement that Shonts had left his country for 
the sake of mere luere. Col. Roosevelt; himself, 
is one of the wealthy men who died during the 
past vear, his total fortune aggregating a Little 
less than one million dollars, 


Mrs. Russell Sage is another famous million- 
aire who died during the latter part of 1919. 
She was a wonderful woman, deserving of the 
greatest respect. Out of a net estate of 
S45 £261,724 she gave $40,000,000 to philanthropy 
and education, while the appraisement of her 
personal wardrobe showed that its value was 
$288. She always dressed neatly, and her ward- 
robe was maintained for that purpose and not 
merely for display, 

Then there was another milhonaire, httle 
known, but nevertheless the possessor of a 
large fortune. Solomon Schinasi, a Turkish 
cigarette maker, left an estate of $15,000,000. 
That.seeras like a large fortune to be collected 
out of such a pin as making and selling 

“coffin nails’. Wonder how many buildings 
were burned by the cigarettes for which Mr. 
Schinasi was responsible? One hotelkeeper in 
Willimantic, Conn., has stated that he was 
burned out seven times, in various localities, 
and that in.each:case the fires were proven to 
have'been started by cigarettes. 

And Some Live Ones 

Hii number of millionaires in Great Britain 

is about the same in proportion to the poptu- 
lation that it is here. In Great Britain there 
are 148 individuals with an annual income of 
over $900,000, and in the United States there are 
456 with like incomes. One of these lives in 
Chicago, and has a personal income of more 
than $7 0,000,000 annually. We do not know who 
this is, - and it would be against the law to tell, 
if we. did know; but we can make a guess. 

Mr. Philip D. Armour is a very modest ap- 
pearing and economical man, for one in his 
station in life; and he says that he buys two 
suits per year, one straw hat, three neckties, 
six suits of underwear, two dozen pairs of 
socks, an overcoat every other year, and a soft 
hat once in five years, occasionally touched up 
with ink in the meantime. 

The five big packers, of whom Mr. Armour 
is perbaps the leading spirit, are interested in 
bigger things than seeing how nicely they can 
doll up. They have gained a grip on many of 
the big-hotels of the country. The supplying of 
meats to six of the great hotels in New York 
City is:supposed in each case to net the packer 
who has the contract about $50,000 profit per 
annum. The National Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation declares that 375 American railroads 
are-giving the Big Five a favored ‘service. 
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Rabbi Levinthal, of Brooklyn, thinks-that f 
Big Five have gotten a start that nothing ¢ 
stop. He said recently : “The war has let loo 
the passions of the people as never before.” 
has opened up a flood of intense hatreds al 
strifes that ean not be controlled. Speculate 
are greedily buying up the necessities of lif 
trusts, ike Pharaoh’s lean kine at the banks. 
the Nile, are swallowing ap industry after i 
dustry, and yet never seem satisfied”. e 

A man with an meome of $70,000,000 p 
year can swallow up a good many big business 
every year and not notice it. Even the litt 
Milk Trust; in New York City, is estimated 
clean up $350,000 per day, or $123,850,000 
year, in the profits they make off from L 
York’s hungry kiddies, and that amount w 
buy quite a few industries every year. In En 
land the taxes do something toward eurbing t 
rapacity of the money-grabbers. The old estat 
are unable to keep the pace and are beil 
broken up. This is'a good thing for the countr 
it is distributing the wealth more evenly. _ 

During the war, with 4,000,000 of the worke 
absent, we produced in the United States abo 
$550 for each man, woman and child in t 
country; enough, if properly distributed, ¥ 
give plenty to everybody. Harrington Emers 
the great efficiency expert, with eight oth 
industrial engineers of similar standing, & ] 
issued a solemn warning to the great busine 
men of the country that the cause of prese 
unrest In industry is the acquisition of wea 
for which no adequate service has been rendet 

The charge of these engineers is that lab 

shares with capital in this form of plunde 
and their charge is just. The policy of eith 
capital or labor, of exacting profit witho 
rendermg fully compensating service, has wat 
ed enormous stores of human and natural 3 
sources and can not continue without a “| 
that will smash everything in sight. 

We do not know whether the king and que 
of Belgium expected too much profit on the 
recent “trip through America. The trip is} 
ported to have cost them 1,000,000; but ° 
have not the least idea that they went ba ke 
Belgium with less money than they had i 
ee came. The same may be said for Cardi 
Mercier. He came over here “just to see, 
ica’; but in every place he went his adi 
passed the hat, and the great American i 
that loves to have it so, paid. cheerfully. 
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in Spitzbergen 
3 IT in Okighoma or in Arizona? would be 
the first question about Spiizbergen. But no; 
$a group of islands within the arctic circle 
ine 400. miles north of Norway, with a climate 
ich Mi. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the arctic 
alorer, assures is “no worse than that of 
nnipeg”. 

The mild climate of Spitzber gen,” says Dr. 
S. Bruce, who has investigated the principal 
ind of the archipelago, “is due to the warm 
ft that reaches the western shores from the 
lantic”. By a “mild climate” ihe doctor seems 
mean that it is not quite as bad as ice-hound 
eenland; and that Spitzbergen will be a good 
ee to live is suggested by the dream that the 
inds will become a great sieel center. 
Por’, says Mr. Stefansson, “there is no 
son why great steel mills should not be erect- 
in Spitabergen, and their product shipped to 
Northern Hurope”, This is a modern replica 
the counsel of Henry Hudson in 1607, who 
d that “it would profit to adventure Spitz. 
gen”, in other words, to make it the subject 
a stock-selling promotion scheme. ‘This may 
leed not be impossible today, for was it not 
» Boston firm of Ayer & Longyear, some 
its ago, that explored Spitzhergen’s mineral 
ssibilities, but—probahly wisely—sold out to 


itt to “adventure” them? However, all the 
ucerns that have tried Spitzbergen have quit, 
rh the one result suggested by Mr. Stefans- 
Lg remark, “I do not know what they accom- 
| ed”, 

Che great explorer is enthusiastic over the 
ssibilities of this “farthest-north” proposi- 
in: “The coal is better for steam purposes 
nthe best Welsh coal, and that.means itis the 
st in the world. There seems to be an almost 
limited amount of the highest grade of iron 
‘3 it is this ore which constitutes the wealth 
Spitzbergen and which is likely to make it 
i: of the greatest steel manufacturing centers 
| the world. The Pittsburgh district is the 
y one thet has the same characteristics as 
sitzbergen. ‘Che high-grade coal and alas 
d iron ore are practically contiguous, and 
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both are.so close to the sea that shipments can 


be made by gravity trams. Outcroppings of 
both coal and iron are all along the coast, and 
the weathered coal is so good that the miners 
can use it in their stoves during cold seasons.” 

The truth about Spiizbergen is that it is « 
very cold place. The temperature is somewha: 
warmer than Bear Isiand, halfway to Norway; 
but the thermometer averages about twenty- 
three degrees on the warm west side, and frora 
eleven to fourteen degrees on ihe cold east side 
of the principal island. ‘I'he west shore is 
moderated by the warmer, yet cold, Atlantie 
Ocean currents; but the east coast is bathed by 
a frigid arctic current, and is practically unin- 
habitable. In winter even the west coast is 
made almost unendurable by the persistent east 
winds that sweep with arctic severity from the 
ice plains and mountains of the central plateau 
and the east coast. Let us compare the Spitz- 
bergen climate with Winnipeg ; for do not the 
explorers say that it is “milder than Winnipeg’, 
and that “records show that the mercury never 
reaches the same depths in Spitzbergen that it 
does in Winnipeg and other thriving settle- 
ments of Canada”? But Winnipeg has its sum- 
mer heat enough for crops and trees to grow, 
while the Spitzbergen climate, according to the 
Britannica, permits the growth of only one 
“tree”, the arctic willow growing not over two 
feet high and bearing a few leaves not larger 
than a man’s finger nail. There are also some 
crowberry and cloudberry bushes, poppies, some 
grass in favored valleys and plenty of bright 
green moss. There are in fact 130 varieties of 
flowering plants of arctic species. 

It has never been possible to inhabit the 
islands permanently. Hunters have occasional- 
ly been forced to winter there, and the islands 
have been made the basis of a few arctic expedi- 
tions which penetrated a couple of hundred 
miles farther north over the ice-covered Arctic 
Sea. The ice closes in on the coast in September 
and does not relax its grip until May, a con- 
dition quite different from Winnipeg, which is 
accessible by rail all the year round. Trans- 
portation to and from Spitzbergen is suspended 
while the ocean ice locks the harbors. From 
October 14 to Febrnary 3 there is no sunlight, 
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but twilight, exeept from December 1 to 20, 
the dark arctic night, lighted however by the 
bright clear moon. 

rior io the present discoveries of iron ore 
and good coal the archipelago has never been 
thought worth fighting over by the predatory 
iinropean nations, In the summer of 1622, how- 
ever, British whalers and fishers eoming there 
informed the Dutch workers on the ground 
that they held a commission from the King “for 
the depression of any I“lemings or interloper”, 
but they hoped of course that the Dutchmen 
would go quietly. The Dutchman, however, 
said that “being a simple fisherman, he knew 
nothing about these matters; he had been sent 
by his employers, and would do what he had 
been told to do”. This it is claimed was the last 
atiemmpt of the Bnglish to assert their “rights” 
against the Duteh. But now that the islands 
have assumed “importance” because there is 
something there worth grabbing, there may he 
further assertions of rights by one nation of 
iMurope or another. 

If any workers want to find a good lonesome 
place to winter in, they might try Spitzbergen, 
if wealthy promoters decide to invest some 
money there. It is not a particularly good pla 
to bring up a family, so those that apply should 
be single, or widowers, or possibly grass- 
widowers seeking “ills they know not of,” to 
escape the ills they have. It is probable that 
there would be movies supplied, and once in a 
while an airplane from Norway; for, says Mr. 
Stefansson, “Spitzbergen would not be ent off 
from the world, even when inaccessible for 
ships. The radio would provide communication; 
and with the rapid development of aircraft it 
is quite possible that a regular passenger and 
freight service might be maintained. It is sel- 
dom that you find fifty miles of unbroken ice 
even in the farthest north, and seaplanes would 
find many open spaces in which to land.” 

‘There is some hope for even Spitzbergen. In 
the earboniferons era the islands were all 
united, and were covered with extensive peat 
bogs in which “the marsh cypress flowered, 
dropping its leaves and blossoms into the 
marshes. There were also sequoia, poplars, 
birches, planes and large oaks, and thick under- 
brash freely developed under their shadow; 
and in contrast with the almost total absence 
of insect life now, thousands of insects swarmed 
in the thicket.” In comparatively recent geolog- 
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ical times the islands were entirely Ages Wi 
deep ice sheets. That the ice is gradual inet ok 
appearing when measured by 2 period 7 
thousand years or more is encouraging for-t 
belief that the archipelago will eventually | 
entirely clear of ice fields and. glaciers, T. 
same Ilood that deposited the arctic ice ¢a 
ane caused the phage on ev of math of the nort 


years will aan be antingly gone, as ft 
earth becomes more like the Eden it is promis 
to be, Then this group of arctic islands w 
come into their own, and there may be st 
works in Spitzbergen. But not antil then. — 


Building to Cost More 
Hi intending builder of a house should ¢ 
his building under way at once unless | 

wants to pay considerably more for it—so 8 

experienced builders. Next spring is expect 

to see a fifteen per cent increase in the ¢ 
of building materials alone. : 

The faciors produeing the rise are } 
shortage, unrest, and mounting eost of lab 
and materials, according to one of the large 

coneerns in the Mast. 4 

Taidng the 1969 cost as a basis of 100%, # 
cost of building each year has been as folks 
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"One ot ‘the whet than of a eocial eer is 
home. If sil the people owned their home 
there would be only a fraction of the ned 
there is. How to get the people possessed 
the sense of security that comes from sitth 
down beneath one’s own roof is a problem 
Wise men of today would like to solve. Thi 
will be no more able to solve this insolva 
problems than any of the others that conf “0 
them. But nevertheless the time is near, Wh 
“they the common people] shall build hous 
and inhabit them; and they shall plant vin 
vards, and eat the fruit of them’ (Isaiah ® 
21), for these are the things that will be browg 
about by the wise men of the Golden Age. © 
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t Ei who made nnearned millions out of 

e fmancing of the New Haven, Pere Mar- 
ette, Alton, Frisco, and many another Amer- 
mm railroad are perfectly sincere in their 
sires that the railroads should be returned 
os without delay. 

6 the disinterested onlooker there would 
2m to be no particular reason why the Penn- 
vania should wish to have its road returned; 

¢ the rental which has been paid to it by the 
yernment amounts to 11.29% on its capital 
‘ek, and that seems like a pretty liberal rate 
interest. But other roads have received even 
ter returns, The New York Central has 
Meived 12.96% on its capital stock, the Bur- 
fe 22.25%, the Reading 25. 1% and the 
awanna 32.61%. 
And then that capital stock. How did it all 
ne into existence? Far he it from us to tell; 
> we do not know, But it is currently report- 
‘that the capital steck of the New York Cen- 
gontams $57,000,000 par value fer which 
thi hg was ever paid except the cost of print- 
nd distributing it; and we partly believe 
ie this $57,000,000 it is said that dividends 
leppting to $120, 000,000 have already been 
As a matter of fact the publie has paid 
cost of actual construction of the New York 
itral four.or five times over, and continues 
ay it all over again every few years in 
erest and dividends, 
When railroad presidents look abent them 
See managers of steel] plants making sal- 
es of $1,000,000 per year, they eannot under- 
hg why the “fanciers” who put them into 
@ should object to paying them salaries of 
1,000 per year; and the corporation attor- 
ha and consulting engineers see no reason 
y they should not be well rewarded for any 
¥ cial services they render. Hence fees run- 
8 far into the thousands, and occasionally 
0 Millions, haye given another class a heart- 
it interest i in the disposition of these railway 
pperties. 
| nd aside from the salaries, and fees of 
lorneys and engineers, and honorarinms of 
or more for each director who spends a few 
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minutes at a directors’ meeting, there is the 
great, juicy American stock market, where 1 
person who knows what earnings a railroad has 
made or is going to make, and what kind of 
report they will publish, ean often make a 
fortune by “wise” moves in the market just 
before the report is made public. 

We do not know how it is now, but a few 
years ago there were “auditors” who were on to 
their jobs so well that they had complete re- 
ports of the aetua] receipts of the road for a 
month in the hands of the management several 
days before the month had ended. This was 
accomplished by a careful withholding or ac- 
celeration of deposits sufficient to make the 
published reports agree with the facts. And in 
two or three days, in a lively stock market, a 
“fmancier” can do a great deal for himself and 
his friends. It is a great life. 


Jesse Jaines Employes 
T Hii dear public would have stood a chance 


of curbing the eld time financier, and Con- 
gress was actually making some progress with 
the difficult problem, when the great railway 
brotherhoods accidently discovered a way to 
get some or all of the money that has heretofore 
gone to financiers, officers, attorneys, consulting 
engineers and stockholders. 

There are fourteen unions of different classes 
of railway employes, the four big brotherhoods 
of engineers, firemen, trainmen and conductors, 
and ten others that are affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. The four big brother- 
hoods were the first to discover and to use their 
strength; and if there is anybody that doubts 
that these four brotherhoods held up the whole 
country at the point of the pistol just before we 
went into the war, new would be a good time 
to bring the truth to the light. 

They have exacted such wage concessions 
from the Government as to make their inereased 
wages amount to more than the total amount 
whieh the Gevernment has paid to the railway 
eompanies for the rental of their properties. 
Freight and passenger conductors now receive 
over $300 per month, and freight engineers 
receive $392 per month. The latter amount is 
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only $296 less than $5,000 per year. There are 
thirteen states in the United States that pay 
their governors not more than $4,000 per year; 

and one of these is ‘Texas, the largest state in 
the Union. We believe that men who rum on the 
railroads should be well paid, better paid than 
most men; but we cannot forget the under-dog 
mm this pretty little game of ‘hold-up; and the 
public, and the lesser railway unions, are the 
under- ‘dog, very much so. Big dogs ought to be 
friendly to little ones. 

Some of the fmancial papers are criticising 
railroad engineers for wearing $12 silk shines 
when they are off duty, and for } permitting their 
wives to wear $10 silk stockings. But perhaps 
these railway men have as zood right to wear 
such fmery as the ‘ ‘imanelers” and “auditors” 
who have milked the same cow in the past, but 
have.done it in a more quiet and gentle manner. 

The average wage of all railroad men in 
July, including overtime pay, was $121.50. If 
this represents a full month’s work for each 
man it is not too much, but the men in the lesser 
unions complain that the four great brother- 
hoods get most of the money and will not per- 
mit the rank and file to receive any benefits at 
all except as they rise with them and above 
them. There would have been a strike of some 
000,000 shopmen in August, but they postponed 
a walkout at the request of the President in 
order to give the Government a chance te 
reduce the cost of living. 

Since the threatened shopmen’s strike the 
trainmen and conductors have renewed their 
demands for immediate wage increases to con- 
form to the increased cost of living. The Gov- 
ernment declined the general increases asked, 
amounting altogether to an enormous sum, but 
did set aside $3,000,000, which was used to 
equalize the compensation of such engineers, 
fir emen, conductors and trainmen as are em- 
ployed in the slow freight train service. 

The railway officials Helaiin that as railway 
wages have increased, the efficiency of the em- 
ployes has decreased; and a Pennsylvania rail- 
road official goes so far as. to claim that it now 
requires ten men to produce the same results 
as were accomplished by six men before the 
war. ‘There is an offset to this in the fact that 
railroad engines haul three times more today 
than they apald haul thirty years ago, their 
weight having increased from 127 tons to 254 
tena, se that fewer employes are required for 
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the tonnage moved. In the same time the av 
age freight car has increased in capacity 

20 tons to 50 tons. The traffic of this cou 1 
has doubled every ten or twelve bat: 
employes have not doubled with the traffic; 
has it been necessary that they should do 
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Reilway Finances 
Raters go to pieces rapidly. On 
Chicago and Northwestern ae gO 
line loses eleven cars per day; and taking 
country as a whole, there are aay, 80,000 
100,000 freight cars serapped annually. 1 
decay and rails wear out. Bridges are an) 
portant factor, and they teo wear out. On 
New York Central lines east of Buffalo th 
are over 4,000 bridges and trestles, and 15, 
culverts and other crossings. i 

There are various ways of strengthen 
weakened bridges and prolonging their liy 
such as riveting reinforcing material to we 
ened parts, putting in. additional girders, m 
ing long, weak spans, info short, strong o1 
and using weak bridges for places where 0 
light duty will be required of them. But ; 
with all this they do wear out. 

For four years the railroads have bow 
comparatively little; and sinee the a 
the Railroad Administration has been restr 
ed as to the amount of funds it could spend 
additions and betterments, so that it is 
estimated that during the next three years. 
railroads should have $3,500,000,000 to iny 
in 20,000 new locomotives, 10,000 passengeré 
and 800 ,000 freight cars, with another $2 rl 
000 for new trackage and shops. $ 

The maintenance of the roads has been fs 
posed to be kept up, as was agreed upon wi 
the roads were taken over by the Governme 
but early in November the President of 
Cotton Belt Road declared that much of t 
road was at that time unsafe for normal o pe 
tion, and in some districts was at the point 
danger, due to rotten ties, loose and miss 
belts and defective drainage. Perhaps fa 
will be needed to again put some of th 
properties in first-class condition. ; 

As to bills payable, the railways owe ; 
Government $771,551,000 for Se MmER OMT: mi 
for betterments. As to working capital, 1 
need a month’s working expenses, esti : 
for ad} the roads at 353, 000,000. Then @ 


yd the average loss which the Government 
w sustains for every monih that it continues 
operate the roads, provided they continue to 
y the present returns of interest and divi- 
yids. (It should be remarked in this connection 
it more than thirty-nine per cent of railway 
wes pay no dividends.) Atop of all this is 
) insistent demand of the railway employes 
( more and ever more wages. 

(ixpecting that shortly, in harmony with the 
lesident’s promise, the roads would be re- 
ined to their former managers, these mana- 
"5 are now saying some pretty severe things 
yut the Government. They are nccnsing 
mer Administrations of having starved them 
ji rumed their bank and investment credit 
| insufficient traffic rates, and the present 
ministration of having mortgaged the body, 
je and soul of the railway properties to 
Mifty the exactions while stimulating the 
esses of the four great brotherhoods. 

They declaim that since the beginning of the 
railroad wage rates have risen 85% %, and 
its of materials 100%, taken together a rise 
90% in cost of operation. To meet these 
jing costs the average rates for freight and 
ssenger service have been raised 385%. Tone 
' war the average trainload was increased 
1. 452 tons to 625 tons, but even with this 
ng in operating costs the net cost of trans- 
ttation during the war was increased 80% 


yher Rates Propaganda 


HH next thing for which the dear public 
“May prepare themselves, in view of the 
td facts which the railway managers must 
é, is a strong propaganda for higher freight 
es. We are informed that such.a propaganda 
jin preparation, with a fund of $1,000,000 
tk of it to see that the work does not lag. 
a little while the churning process will be.in 
il swing and the person who does not fall in 
2 will be a pro-German or a Bolshevik or 
‘ae other animal suitable for incarceration. 
(he need of financial relief is evident, Pres- 
nt Kiliott of the Northern Pacific even going 
far as to say that the railroads must have an 
irease of 25% in the rates, even if there are 
|more wage increases or higher material 
its. On the other hand there are wise people 
9 think that if the railroads carry their rates 
i’ higher they will stimmlate the trucks and 
lines and will have less business and prob- 
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ably less returns. Nevertheless, the lack of 
tonnage, due to the falling off in steel and coal 
production, on account of the strikes in those 
industries, is foreing the issue; and some in- 
crease in freight rates is certain, to take care 
of the great overhead expense from which the 
railroads cannot escape. 

But just think for a moment of what an in- 
crease of 25% in the freight rates will mean to 
the country. When the consumer pays this 
increased freight rate experience bas shown 
that he always pays five times the amount of 
the increase. For instanee, if the freight rate 
on coal is increased ten cents per ton, the cus- 
tomer pays an increase of fifty cents, the other 
forty cents being always divided up among the 
dealers and middlemen as profit on the trans- 
action. Hence the anticipated increase of some 
$875,000,000 per year would in practice increase 
the living expenses of each family of five 
persons by something over $200 per vear. 


Proposed Rail Remedies 
K ARK not going to propose a new rail 
remedy. Congress has had fifty of these 
plans under consideration, and thirteen of them 
have been pushed with a great deal of energy. 
The President admitted to the Congress that 
the question is so intricate that he had no solu- 
tion to propose; and the Congress is finding it 
equally hard to know what is the best thing to 
do. In view of the importance of having the 
question settled wisely the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has urged Congress to continue 
Government control for two years from the 
conclusion of peace, so that the subject can be 
coolly discussed at length, and without politics 
coming into it. The temptation is very great, 
on the eve of a Presidential election, to let the 
rauroad question develop into a political issue; 
but im our judgment this would be very unwise. 
The President has vetoed a bill taking out of 
his hands the power to fix rates, and this is 
generally held to mean that he expects to retain 

the roads until July first. 
in November two railway bills were intro- 
duced and passed, the Cammins bill in the 
Senate and the Eisch bill in the House. Neither 
bill becomes a law until it passes both houses 
and is signed by the President. The Esch bill 
was passed as a republican measure, the demo- 
erats voting against it. It provides for the 
continued use of joint terminals and other real 
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pi sa i operation; it requires the railroads 
to appeal for advances in rates within sixty 
days from the time the roads are turned over, 
if they expect to receive continued assistance 
from the Government; it provides for continued 
loans by the Government for a year after the 
roads are returned, all loans to be repaid to the 
Government within ten years, and interest at 


six per cent. It also provides a Labor Court of 


forty members, half employers and half em- 
ployes, and a Supreme Labor Court of nine 
members, one third employers, one third em- 
ployes and one third public representatives, 
appointed by the President, with assessments 
of damages against railway property for lock- 
outs (that could never possibly happen) and 
against union property for strikes in violation 
of contract. It leaves the rate-making to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, providing 
only that the rates must be just and reasonable. 


The financial papers believe that the principal 


features of the Esch bill will prevail over those 
of the Cummins bill in the jeint eonference 
now under way. 

The Cummins bill plans for four or five 
campeting lines between New York and Chicago, 
and twenty to thirty-five railway systems cover- 
ing the entire country; it authorizes the peoling 
of freight and puts all issues of securities under 
federal control; the standard authorized return 
on the value of ‘the property is fixed at five and 
one half per eent, and it is required that the 
rates shall be such as to maintain this standard; 
in view of the facet that a rate which is suffi- 
cient to provide a fair return for a weak road 
affords an excessive return for a strong road, 
the excess earnings of the strong roads are to 
be diverted to the weak ones, which have ‘here- 
tofore suffered many wrongs at the hands of 
their stronger neighbors. 

When the Cummins bill was first passed it 
ereated great excitment beeause of a provision 
making railway strikes criminal and providing 
punishment for them. In support of this feature 
of his bill Senator Cummins said: 

“A general suspension in the movement of traffic for 
a fortnight would starve or freeze, or both, a large 
number ‘of men, women and children ; and if it were 
continued a nionth or two months it would practically 
destroy half our population. Our business affairs would 
be so disordered that the loss would be greater than in 
any conceivable war in which we might engage. It is 
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circumstances to see ta it that transportation is adequ 2 
continuous and regular as it is to maintain order, pum 
crime and render justice in any other field of hum 
activity.” 

As a general thing the Chambers of Co 
merece throughout the country seemed to fay 
this legislation; for several of them sent mem 
rials to Congress urging such legislation } 
would absolutely prohibit strikes or locke 
in connection with railroads or other pul 
service corporations engaged in interstate 
foreign commerce. But the railroad men we 
not enthusiastic for it, some of them eyen gob 
so far as to say that if the bill became a | 
there would not be jails enough im the count 
to hold the violators, E | 

While we appreciate as keenly as any the 
that an interruption of the circulation of gog 
is as serious as an interruption of the cireg 
tion of money and that the one would iney, 
ably lead to the other if long eontinued, yet 
can not see how any employer can ever pre 
by holding an employe against his will. | 


Foreign Railroad Notes 

iE RMANY is troubled by lack ef woah 

her railways, but is not saying much abe 
it, Germany does not have much to say in ths 
days. Before the war the railways were stal 
owned, the employes were state employes ai 
it was illegal for them to strike. The frei 
rates in Germany have been nearly twiee 
high as in this country; but they have had 
advantage over us in one item of the passen 
service, as @ person could buy a eard ticket 
a certain sum, giving him the right to travel 
he wished during the year. This stimula 
passenger travel, and was a good thing 
around, 

In Franee only one sixth of the railroa 
have been state owned and operated. The li 
which has been under government operation h 
had forty per cent more employes in proport 
te its earnings than the other lines, and t 
French Minister of Public Works recently m; 
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a public denunciation of the whole system, 
claring that the road was rnn in the interest 
the employes and nobody else, On the twer 
first of October all the railroads of France ¥ 
placed under the control of a committee ct 
posed of representatives from all the differe 
classes of railway officials and employes, — 
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Old Alliances Again 
“WAS the honest expectation of President 
Wilson when he expressed the hopes of 
nity in the fourteen Principles that there- 
a solution wonld be furnished of the many 
ous problems threatening the peace of the 
ld. He found it impossible to impregnate 
elfish, hardened Kuropean leaders with the 
er ideals. The juster regulations expressed 
e proposed basic law of earth seem far 
)what was hoped for, but perhaps the best 
inable from the aggregation of diplomatic 
tks that had long kept HMurope in turmoil. 
is not surprising to see one of the leading 
nch publications beginning to cote frankly 
with what amounts to a repudiation of the 
as of the world and a return to the darkness 
eulminated in that eatastrophie blunder of 
omats and kings—the World War. This was 
inevitable outcome when, on the same day 
»ar ago, President Wilson stated that the 
ted States would take no part in a reversion 
re attempt to keep international poise by a 
nee of power, and when Clemenceau said 
he adhered to the system known as the 
nee of power and had never been in agree- 
t with President Wilson in all respects. 
Tiger of France has had his way over the 
ist of America; and in accord with him 
the munition makers, the militarists, the 
es and the kings of Kurope. 
ae hesitation of America to commit herself 
te repugnant policy of entangling alliances 
given the & uropean reactionaries the chance 
ay that there is to be a renewal of the ald 
nees, and that it will be “the consecration 
new (1) policy born of American hesita- 
. It is plainty “Kurope for the Europ- 
*, Starting with the Anglo-French Alliance 
r alliances will be added, and notice is 
ed that Furope intends to perpetuate “the 
sation of the policies of our Europe”. Amer- 
S left ont not merely because of her delay, 
because she is not wanted. America is 
ted, however, but only to furnish money, 
its, munitions and troops, as needed; but 
iFiean ideals find an extremely narrow mar- 
umong the controllers of European policies. 
ae importance of the French pronounce- 
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ment is that it is the unmasking of Huropean 
diplomacy. During the presence of President 
Wilson at the Peace Conference no open hreach 
of eourtesy was commitied. There was no overt 
act of opposition to him, though the news of a 
year ago, read between the lines, indicated the 
deep undereurrent of determined opposition to 
the ideals of liberty of speech, press and 
religion for which the real America stands. 
Savage attacks on President Wilson have taken 
the place of the studied courtesy of a year ago. 
The half-hearted codperation of statesmen and 
diplomats is replaced hy a general lining up 
against what the American President stood for 
among them. Thus was it ever with IMurope, 
concerning which Washington said 134 years 
azo: 

“Against the insidions wiles of foreign influence, T 
conjure you to believe me, fellow citizens, the jealousy 
of a free people onght to be constantly awake; since 
history and experience prove that foreign influence is 
one of the most baneful foes of republican government. 

“Kurope has a set of primary interests, which to us 
have none, or a very remote relation. Hence she must 
be engaged in frequent controversies, the catses of which 
are essentially forei¢n to our concerns. Hence, therefore, 
it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by artificial 
ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, of the 
ordinary combinations and collisions of her friendships 
or enmities, 

“If we remain one people under an efficient govern- 
ment, we may defy material injury from external annoy- 
ance; when we may take such an attitude as will cause 
the neutrality we may at any time resolve upon, to be 
scrupulously respected; when belligerent nations, under 
the impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, will 
not lightly hazard the giving us provocation; when we 
may choose peace or war, as our interest, euided by 
justice shall counsel. 

“Why forero the advantages of so peculiar a situation ? 
Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, 
by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of 
Europe, entangle out peace and prosperity in the toils 
of European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice? 

“*Tis our true policy to steer clear of permanent 
alliances with any portion of the foreign world,” 

What has been the mental attitude of Kurop- 
ean diplomats is becoming that of Europe. 
Postered by carefully camouflaged anti-Wilson 
propaganda the people of the Continent are 
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becoming,at-one with the.sentiments expressed 
that the ‘American Senate “is in favor of Amer- 
ica’s not meddling in European affairs. Well, 
so are we”. ‘The beneficent aspirations of 
America’s President, which might have inter- 
fered with the designs of the Muropean politic- 
ians, are turning against him. 1t was in Murope 
that the term “Machiavelian” was attached to 
statecraft—alias “diplomacy”—-and the Murop- 
ean politician needs no tutor in the use of 
propaganda to paint white black. 

Doubtless the best American policy is to pay 
no heed:to Tories: and Bourbons, but to ob- 
serve the admonitions of Washington and those 
less known. ones’ of ‘Paul and Peter “That ye 
study to be quiet, and to do your own business,” 
(1 Thessalonians 4:11), and “Let none of you 
suffer as'a busybody in other men’s affairs”. 
—1 Peter 4:15. 


Does Americanization Americanize ? 
Re piene us more noticeably in 1917 came a 


movement to Americanize the “poor, ignor- 


ant foreigner” by means of, teaching him a 
reading and writing knowledge of the American 
language. Chambers of Commerce seemed to 
be acting as godfathers, but who the real par- 
ent was is not so certam. Some thought it was 
a part of a vast British propaganda work, and 
that the word “American” was used in such con- 
nections to represent things American as the 
British foreign office is supposed to think that 
word should. mean if America were a properly 
dutiful daughter—to represent culture for the 
few and genteel servility for the majority. 
Certainly no one living in this land can hon- 
esily doubt the propriety of helping everyone 
who is desirous to be helped to a better under- 
standing of the principles for which the word 
American has stood and should stand—life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. But it is 
difficult to understand how foreign-born persons 
in our midst are to be attracted to those prin- 
ciples when such threatening and bull-dozing 
tactics as have come within our knowledge are 
employed to “Americanize”. Any system which 
does not encourage the self-respect of the 
foreigner cannot succeed; any system which 
does not leave him the power of choice as to 
whether he will become an American citizen or 
not, cannot succeed; for if he is to be a slave he 
may jast prefer to be a slave among relatives 
and acquaintances of his own native tongue. 
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Thousands of.cur foreign-born population 
several of the larger cities have eagerly avail 
themselves of the opportunity to attend ats 
schools where dramatic methods of teaching 
American language are employed and wht 
they can quickly grasp a working acguainian 
ship with that difficult, though very use 
speech. Many librarians and teachers he 
cheerfully earried extra work to render assi 
ance in this comparatively new field. Becar 
of the individual and true Americanism of 
teachers some foreigners have doubiless co 
into a knowledge not only of the Ameri 
language but also of ihe American principl 
This is surely commendable, and worthy 
encouragement regardless of what motive m 
have been back of the starting of the moveme 


Your Feet and Your Eyes 
AJOR General Leonard Wood said so 
good things to the students of Willia 
College in an address delivered there Septe 
ber seventeenth. He urged them, “Keep yc 
feet on the ground and your eyes on God”. 4 
Major did well to urge these young men to ke 
their eyes on God. He need not worry abi 
their feet. There are very few young men 
this generation that do not have their feet 
the ground. But he meant to say that no yot 
man can be of real benefit to his country in’ 
trying times in which we live unless he se 
to be guided by heavenly wisdom. And h 
quite right. ir 
The Major urged too, and we think 
wisdora, that we should “support the Consti 
tion and those principles by which our coun 
has been made” to the end that we might hi 
“an Americanism with a national conscient 
We certainly do not want an Americanism t 
has no conscience; and it is to the credit o 
American people and the American Gow 
ment that they have never taken advantage 
the weak and helpless, except in the territ 
taken from Mexico coincident with the dise 
ery of gold in California, and we are sufier 


day because of that act. ie 

It pays for nation to deal justly with nat 
as man with man. Teo many nations seem 
do right from fear of reprisal, but the tim 
at hand when the ‘nations shall practice 
learn war no more, and become not pirates, | 
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vecho-Slovaician Farming By Joseph P. Samek 
{{X¥ INTEREST has been aroused by your 
VE recent article, entitled “What Rotation of 
ae Accomplishes”, to tell you something of 
wining conditions in the country of my birth, 
we new state of Czecho-Slovalkia, which lies 
2tween Germany and what was formerly 
ustro-Hungary. Rotation of crops has: heen 
racticed there for generations, and with excel- 
ni results. 
Whe farmers of Czecho-Slovakia do “crossing” 
ork aiso. Once [ remember they obiained un- 
sally large potatoes, fifteen or iweniy from 
1e seed; but big as they were they proved unfit 
i. human beings and were used to feed animals. 
hey were hybrids—nothing else; and although 
ley were large in size the middle of the potato 
as empty or filled with bad-smelling water. 
rom my experience with these hybrids I be- 
sve that when “the earth shall yield its in- 
ease” it will come along different lines than 
ie “crossing” of plants. Large fruits ean be 
used by crossing, but not always of value. 
ven in the ease of the human family, if the 
ther and mother are of different races the 
lildren are sometimes unfit for brain work. 
Yonderfui are the fixed laws of God. 
The Czecho-Slavokians are close students of 
fgiene. ‘Ihe towns are reserved exclusively 
1 the residence of human beings, the stables 
T cows, horses, ete. being built at a distance 
fifteen to thirty minutes’ walk. People from 
Yventy to ninety years of age are in robust 
valth, while men of sixty to seventy have red 
teeks and black hair, and walk and act like 
yang people. Gray hair is seldom seen. 
‘The food consists principally of potatoes, 
corn bread, a palatable vegetable oil made 
om flax, sour milk or buttermilk, and a little 
f once a week. Doctors are seldom seen 
cept ai the bedside of the dying. Rhenmatism, 
mat, headaches, indigestion and other stomach 
ubles are absolutely unknown. The farmers 
e their own alcoholic drink from plums. 
ur ounces of this “Sliwowitz’ would inake a 
an so drunk that he could not raise his head. 
is used not as a beverage, however, but as 
imulant, a teaspoonful in the morning and 
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another during the later working hours. In 
the district of which L write they had very 
little wine 

At the time I left my native land, twenty 
years ago, wooden plows, wooden axles and 
wagons, wooden spoons, forks, eic., were still 
in vogue. There were no stoves. he cooling 
was done on something resembling an altar, 
with wood as the fuel, and pots of earthenware. 
The houses were lighted with fat or harz wood. 
tt was not uncommon to find soup plates and 
other plates in use that had been used consiant- 
ly for hundreds of years. I have seen soup 
plates said to be five hundred years old. 

The bread is baked but four or five times a 
year, immense loaves, ten to sixteen at one time. 
Before this bread is consumed the outside of 
i will be all covered with green mold; but the 
inside of the last loaf will be as sweet and 
palatable as the first loaf, and as sofi and juicy. 
1 have often wondered at this. 

Jn harvest time the farmers are accustomed 
to sleep several hours during the heat of the 
day and to make up for it by working early in 
the morning and late at night. This makes it 
easier on the animals; and thus these Hungar- 
ians, as they were formerly called, show their 
intelligence and sympathy for men and beasts. 

In the town from which I eame, the whole 
village, and the vicinity, is filled with acacia 
trees, the same as mentioned in the description 
of Moses’ Tabernacle in the Wilderness. The 
people make their furniture of this wood; and 
even when not painted or varnished it is 
exceedingly beautiful. The color is greenish 
mixed with yellow and brown stripes. A char- 
acteristic of the wood is that it is neither soft 
nor hard. It does not.decay as does soft wood, 
nor will it split, nor is it given to wood worms, 
as is the case with so many hard woods. It is 
light to handle and easy to work. 

When I was a child I used to eat the blossoms 
of this tree. These are good to eat, sweet to 
the taste, but with a peculiar flavor. The tree 
is full of thorns in the last two or three years 
of its growth, so that in plucking the flowers 
one must be careful or he will be injured by 
the sharp points. When the seed gets dry it 
looks like peas in their pods. 
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How to » Keep Weil By G. W. Putnam, M.D. 
ey” iW peop are aware of the multitude of 

everyday disagreeable symptoms and ail- 
ments of mankind due to autointoxication, the 
absorption into the svatem of poisons formed 
by putrefaction and fermentation of food-stuffs 
in the bowels. Among these we might mention 
periodic headaches, drowsiness during the day, 
insomnia at night, and many eases of general 
debility, nervousness, shortness of breath re- 
gardless of exercise, pain about the heart, rheu- 
matism and neuralgias. 

Many say that they have passages from the 
bowel daily, and therefore their trouble cannot 
be intestinal indigestion eausing autointoxica- 
tion; but it is possible to have a passage every 
day and not have a free emptying of the bowel. 
Many are eontented bide a passage each day, 
however small, with an occasional miss, and 
accredit their ailments 46 thee eauses. Loaded 
bowels with gas formation and absorption of 
poisons from the sluggish germ-infected masses 
is often the condition existing in spite of the 
daily movements; and a enre can generally he 
obtained by proper dicteties, which are sug- 
gested below: 

Get a small grist mill and some wheat. Grind 
it very coarse for breakfast food, which may be 
prepared by stirring it into slightly salted 
boiling water and cooking for twenty minutes. 
Set the mill tighter and make rather coarse 
flour, which makes delicious gems and bread, 
when used half and half with white flour, Use 
no white bread at all. Jf you do not bake bread 
or gems, buy coarse bran or graham bread. 
iat plenty of coarse vegetables; such as 
turnips, rutabagas, celery, asparagus, heets, 
onions, spinach, rhubarb and eabbage, also 
plenty of fruit, especially apples, figs, and un- 
seeded raisins, Drink a glassful of water after 
each meal. Cut the meat to three times a week, 
and substitute milk and eggs. Fish, bacon, and 
chicken are the least harmful meats for any one 
in this eondition. 

See that you get sufficient exercise along with 
the above mentioned diet. Many who have not 
had a normal passage for years will be gratified 
to find themselves doing so, and the ailments 
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caused by the sluggish bowel condition disap- 
pearing. Why not use cathartics? Beeause they 
incitete the walls of the bowel and produce raw 
or eatarrhal areas, which permit the even freer 
absorption into the system of poisons. This is 
ihe reason why many of the symptoms are 
aggravated by the strenuous use of catharties 
in an effort to remove intestinal trouble. 


More Remediai Foods ‘ 
PPLES for nervous dyspepsia, to ia 
the acidity of the stomach, for rheumatism, 

insomnia and liver trouble. 4 

Grapes dissolve and dislodge gravel and bring 
the stomach and bowels to a healthy condition, 
Pieplant, or rhubarb, is an aperient, is excel 
lent for rheumatism and for purifying the blood, 
Peanuts for indigestion and corpulent diabetes. 
Pineapples are good for indigestion. ‘hi 12 
juice of a ripe pineapple 1 is an almost invaluabk e 
remedy for diphtheri ia, the acid seeming to dis- 
solve the growth in the throat. i 


Swiss Steak 


14 pounds thick round steak; # cup barley 
flour. Score meat and roll in flour, Brown at 
onion in a tablespoon of fat. Put steak (whole; 
into the same pan, place in oven at 450 degrees 
and sear uncovered for 15 minutes. Cover th 
pan while steak is cooking. 


Stuffed Steak 


parsley ; 
juice; salt; 
soasoning. ‘Pound the steak until thin. Sprea 
the steak with a layer of rice stuffed ahout 70 
an ineh thick. Roll and tie in shape or fasté 
with skewers. Put into a covered pan” it 
enough water to keep from burning, oe ool 


Paprika: 


cover and brown before removing pie 
oven. Thicken the stock left in the pan fo 
gravy. Or, if preferred, make individual serv 
ings. Cut a 3-inch square of steak, place a table 
spoon of the dressing in the center, roll th 
steak around it and fasten. Place in a pan wit 
a little water, and cook as the roast was cooket 
These are very good served with a tomato sauces 
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he Philosophy of Art By Newton T. Hartshorn * 
ae may be defined as the visible picture 
* or articulate expression of the ideal of 
entality, | 

The Universe is the visible, expressed mater- 
[pieture, of the ideal of the Supreme Mind— 
é masterpiece of masterpieces— 75,000,000 
lar systems suspended in space. “The heavens 
elare the glory of God: day unto day uttereth 
eech and night unto night showeth know- 
ge; there is no speech nor language where 
Gir voice is not heard.’—Psalm 1971-2: 
The ¢haracteristies of men are invariably 
essed in their works, in the houses. they 
ud, the pictures they paint en canvas, or the 
ial, religious, economie er political systems 
»"y form. They are all ideal pictures, created 
the invisihle mind and visibly expressed. 
Harmony or diseerd in eolor, tint, tone, 
uping or accent, bespeaks a sense of the 
ress of things, er the lack of it, in the mind 
ub creates the ideal, By their works, and only 
their works, may all be known, The social, 
litical, religious and economic world we have 
2wn, and see about us now, is the ideal, 
oressed visibly, of an invisible mind, 

esus said that Satan is the prinee (ruler) 
this world (net the physical werld), This 
lains the riddle ef confusion which we see 
mut us. In a broader perspective, however, 
note a greater picture, which the Master ig 
ating, We recognize this present low, dark 
al of war and hate as merely the dark pig- 
nt with which, obsessing men’s minds, Satan 
rermitted to lay in the shadows, to accent 
contrast the brilliant golden sunlit high- 
ats of the color scheme in the painting which 
Master is preparing for the delight of a 
wy world, when Satan’s rule is set aside. 
hout shadows there could be no picture, no 
ef, but dull monotony—a blank canvas. 
aptain Hartshorn was in several of the hardest fought 
l8s in the Civil War. After the war was over he resigned 
¢ up the profession of art, and for fifty years has been 
of the most syecessfyl of portrait painters. Among his 
ous were President Grant, who sat for him at the White 
38, and many other men and women occupying promi- 
Positions in the United States and in Bngland. One of 
paper’ pupils, who paid him $50.00. an hour for 


uctions, is now the most successful portrait painter in 
on, 
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Satan is merely a hog-bristle brush, so to 
speak, dipped in black, and applied over the 
yellow (sunlight) undertone painting on the 
canvas, to represent the shadows. In the little 
individual pictures that are being painted by 
every person, if the highest ight—the aecent— 
be placed on some msiyniticant accessory, or if 
the picture lacks the bright, clear colors of sun- 
light (truth), but is sombre with the muddy 
effects of error, hate or pride, it will he cast 
into the serap heap! Every one paints his 
picture, his ideal. 

In literal pictorial art, the colors form a 
chromatic¢ scale, similar to the scale in instru- 
mental or vocal music, having harmonious 
chords; and when the accent in the harmonious 
color-tones agrees with the accent of light and 
shadow and the accent of sentiment, a delightful 
ideal results, that rests, refreshes and inspires, 
an ideal that speaks as a living personality—a 
masterpiece. By their works they are known. 

A few hints to an amateur may illustrate the 
literal process: 

Suppose we are painting a full-length por- 
trait of aman. The strongest light should rest 
on the head and shoulders. This locates the 
accent; all other things are accessories—suh- 
sidiary to the main effect—the aecent. The 
character of the man is what we seek to portray, 
This we find in his facial expression, the 
visible picture of his invisible self—his color, 
the expression of his eyes and mouth; there is 
the accent of the picture. His hands, his clothes, 
the bookease behind him, the chair we see dim- 
ly suggested—a few touches are sufficient to 
indicate them. They are only the accessories. 

A rather dark gray canvas is the best ground 
on which to paint. After making the sketch 
and locating the lights, coyer them with white, 
and leave to dry. French brilliant yellow or 
Naples yellow, laid on thinly with oil that will 
dry quickly, must be applied first before each 
painting, Don’t paint color over the same color, 
when dry, withont first coyering it with yellow. 
Yellow is very luminous and represents sun- 
light even in the darkest shadows (apphed 
under them). Most artists fail to use yellow 
enough under all their work. Get back to sun- 
light effect back of every fresh painting. Use 
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retouching varnish on the canvas before paint- 
ing,and freely after each coat of paint dries. 

‘he panorama of the great day of modern 
ereation covers 49,000 years—a picture to be 
completed in less than 1,000 years from now. 


Satan put a very dark shadow, covering 6,000.. 


years into the mighty picture. It is the foil, the 
contrasting shadow that is to add brilliancy to 
the high light, the accent to the great picture 
that Jesus Christ will put in under the direction 
oi the Supreme Mind. It will be the completion, 
not of another physical. masterpiece, the solar 
systems, but a new creation, 144,000 divine 
beings, a still greater masterpiece—the king- 
dom of heaven on earth—glorious beyond any- 
thing ever dreamed of by mortal man. What 
an ideal! | 


Sleep By Mrs, Jennie Nash 
HAT @ peculiar phase of nature is sleep! 
We lie down upon our beds at night, in full 

possession of all our mental faculties, and know 
that we are going to lose consciousness. And 
yet the thought gives us no uneasiness, because 
we are familiar with that condition. All our 
lives we have witnessed sleep in others. We 
have experienced it ourselves. We know that 
when asleep, we know nothing. We are not even 
cognizant of our existence, or of the existence 
of anything in all this great universe. And so 
we fall asleep in perfect security. We awake 
in the morning, and at once our mental! faculties 
resume their functions. We are able to take 
up the threads of business where we laid them 
down at night. Our joys and our sorrows 
again live in our memories. We are awake. 
Our friends know us, and we know them. 

What a beautiful picture of death is sleep. 
When we come to the end of this brief mortal 
life, we lay it down just as we fall asleep at 
night. Yet how many do it fearfully and with 
apprehension, with reluctance. Why? Because 
they fear for what the awakening may he. .They 
do not know. They fear. Job said, “lor now 
shall I sleep in the dust; and thou shalt seek 
me in the morning and I shall not he”. (Job 7 
21) Again we read: “for in deach there is no 
remembrance of thee, in the grave who shall 
give thee thanks?”—Psalm 6:5 

And so then when a man dies, he has fallen 
asleep. It is true his sieep.is of longer duration 
than the sleep with which we are all so familiar, 
Man moulders back into dust from which he 
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was made; but he shall just.as surely awake a 
he goes to sleep. Jesus said: “Marvel not a 
this; for the hour is coming in the which al 
that are in their graves shall hear his voice 
and shall eome forth”. (John 5:28, 29) Th 
Bible telis us that the patriarchs and th 
prophets died and were gathered to thei 
fathers (in the grave), that they have not ye 
received their rewards. Do you not think tha 
if they were consciously waiting through al 
those centuries they would begin to feel in 
patient at the long delay? But you see they ar 
not conscious of ‘the lapse of time; and whe 
they are awakened, it will be to them as if the 
had slept but a few hours. 


Other Inhabited Worlds 
F THERE are other inhabited worlds ow 
side of our solar system we can never fin 

out anything about them except by revelation 

Jt is well known that all planets are dar 

objects, the hght we get from the planets of ot 

own solar system being sunlight reflected fro 
their dark surfaces. Its would never be possib! 
to manufacture instruments which would enabi 
us to see the dark planets revolving about othe 
suns. The most that has been done in th 
direction 1s to determine by the spectroscoy 
that there are dark objects revolving abo 
some of those suns; and this is as far as sciem 

will ever. be able to 20. 5 
. The Scriptures seem to indicate that th 

world is unique in God’s universe in that “s 

we like sheep have gone astray”. (Isaiah 53: 

Some have held the thought that the “nine 

and nine” which went not astray (Luke 15: 34 

must refer to the happy denizens outside of 07 

globe that never knew the sorrows of our fé 

into sin, and will never know the joys of resto 
ation and the heights and lengths and breadd 
of redeeming love: 


| 
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Mountains Slipping 
N THE western coast, according to 
fessor Morrill, of Colorado Agricultil 

College, many of the mountains are slippin 

producing ground movements of several feet 

yéar. The movement evidently is not dan x 

ous; for no earthquakes result. It is me 

noticeable in the Spring, when the soil is 

- Other “mountains” are slipping. Russia, 

a kingdom (mountain) ee two years a 

Austria, too, had a bad s slip, and more are sa 

to be in danger. 
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[\ Hin Bible is a book very rich in pictures; 
- and the picture of a prison-house as repre- 
nting death is one frequently made use of in 
oly Writ. Not only dees Isaiah repeatedly 
uploy this illustration or allegory, bat the 
rophet Hzekiel indisputably refers to death 
der the word captivity. (Izekiel 16:53) In 
1e foregoing verses the Prophet had spoken of 
¢ blessings which fleshly Israel had received, 
id which she had not rightly appreciated. As 
so the Apostle says, Israel had many adyan- 
ges: chiefly in that unto them were committed 
ie oracles of God. (Romans 3:1,2) Therefore, 
hen their conduct was less to be approved 
an that of the surrounding heathen nations, 
d’s people were more reprehensible than 
ose peoples. Nevertheless the Prophet holds 
rth a ray of hope for them all, when he says: 
Vhen I shall bring again for cause them to 
turn from] their captivity, the captivity of 
»dom and her daughters [inhabitants] and the 
Ptivity of Samaria and her daughters, then 
dl I bring again the captivity of thy captives 
the midst of them’. We are-certain that this 
ference is to the captivity of death: for 
‘dom had long Jain in ashes before these 
rds were ever uttered, and the only captivity 
om which Sodom and her daughters could be 
ought would be the great captivity of death. 


' The Prison, Not Literal 


Likewise the Prophet Isaiah speaks not of 
me literal captivity or some: literal prison, 
0 which the Jewish people may or may not 
ve gone, but he speaks in pictorial language 
the prison-house of death; when he mentions 
> ‘proclaiming of liberty to the eaptives and 
» opening of the prison to them that are 
and’. (Isaiah 61:1) We would be only pass- 
sly interested if the Lord’s great Prophet 
te speaking merely of some historical oecur- 
nce belonging to the ages long past. 
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AMNESTY FOR DEATH’S PRISONERS 
| WHAT IS THE PRISON? WHO ARE THE PRISONERS? WHOIS THECAPTOR? WHO THE DELIVERER? 


“The Spirtt of the Lord God is upes He; becuuss the Lord Aaih aneinted me to preach good tidings unto the meek: 
he hath sent me to bind up the droleu-bearted,.te proclain Uberty to the captives, 
and the epening of the prisom to them thet are bound.’—Isaiak 6122. 


This proclamation of Isaiah suggests four 
main thoughts: (1) that of a prison; a place 
or condition of bondage or confinement; (2) 
prisoners; those in such a place or condition of 
bondage; (3) the two foregoing thoughts imply 
the presence of a captor; and (4) a great de- 
ivever, who is here described as both proclaim- 
ing liberty and also fulfilling his own proclama- 
tion by opening the prison doors to the poor 
prisoners. 

Assuming for the moment that death is the 
prison referred to by the Prophet Isaiah, let us 
look back at the very beginning of mankind’s 
experience with death, by examining the Genesis 
account. We find that God made man perfect, 
a glorious being, richly endowed with happi- 
ness, since God had made every provision for 
his well-being. Though made perfect, man was 
at best a dependent creature, and there was 
provided for his bodily needs the fruit of cer- 
tain trees in the garden of Nden. Solely for 
man’s own good did God forbid him the use of 
one tree, saying, “Of every tree of the garden 
thon mayst freely eat, but of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, thon shalt not eat 
ot it; for in the day that thon eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die”.—Genesis 2:16, 17. 


Supreme Court Defines Decision 


No doubt Adam, who had a fuller apprecia- 
tion of life than any of us has, knew what was 


Meant by the word death. Even though he had 


no experience with death, his perfect mind 
would enable him to see that death would mean 
the taking away of life, the life which his Maker 
had given him as a boon and as a favor. Proba- 
bly, therefore, more for our own benefit did 


Jehovah give something of an elaboration of 


the thought of death. (Genesis 3:19) Surely 
we haye here the highest authority in the uni- 
verse giying us an explanation of the death 
sentence. He describes it as a return to the 


246 
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dust of the ares ory in ether words, to the 
elements of ‘the earth from which man was 
made, He describes it as destruction, extine- 
tion, as a blotting out, oblivion; as a condition 
in which man is deprived of all his life rights. 

We are quite well acquainted with the abjec- 
tion which some people raise to this text when 
they say: ‘Yes, certainly. Everyone knows that 
Adam’‘s boay returned to the dust, but that did 
not affect in any way his soul, his real self, 
which continued to live’. But how do we know 
that anything ahout Adam continued to live 
atter the death sentence was carried out on 
him? Where do we find authorization for such 
a thought in God’s Word? Jehovah deals with 
the responsible part of an individnal, not mere- 
ly with his body. Addressing himself to Adam 
as a responsible being, he said: “In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread, until thou re- 
turn unto the ground; for out of it wast thou 
taken; for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return”. Evidently the whole individual 
was to be involved in the death sentence; and 
all of this indicates that: the prison-house of 
death is a condition of lifelessness, is a condi- 
tion in which one’s life rights and privileges 
are entirely removed. 

But someone interposes the objection: ‘Surely 
it cannot be that the whole world of mankind 
is mistaken upon this subject! Surely the pro- 
position of the heathen, that the dead are not 
dead but that they are more alive than they 
ever were before, must be correct, because so 
generally believed’. But, we answer, it should 
not surprise us to find that there is general 
confusion and lack of authoritative information 
in the minds of human beings in general on 
these points; for the Aposile John informs us 
that “the whole world lieth in the wicked one”. 
(1 John 5:19) And if the whole world lieth in 
the wicked one, lies in or is dominated by the 
spirit of the great adversary of God and man, 
we conld hardly expect to find them on terms of 
intimate aequaintanceship with God, his teach- 
ings and his purposes, since we are elswhere 
informed of the fact that “the secret of the Lord 
is with them that fear him’, (Psalm 25:14) 
Those who are estranged from God would hard- 
ly be familiar with ‘his plans and PUrposes ; 
and though we find widespread error on this 
subject of the state of death there is no reason 
why that should turn us aside from the only 
source of accurate information, God’s Word. 
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: Dead Know. Not. Anything | 

In forther substantiation of the Scriptu : 
ees on this point we cite Heclesiast 

5, 6, 10. Part of the fifth verse reads: “Tl 
haying know that they, shall die, but the aa 
know not anything”. Verse six: “Also the 
love, and their hatred, and their envy is ne 
perished”. Surely these words are suggesth : 
of complete constriction of one’s life activiti 
If the dead know nothing, if they love not, ha 
not, and especially if they envy not, there sul 
ly cannot be much going on in death. 4 

The subject is made equally plain in the ten 
verse. One often hears the first half of tk 
verse quoted, but very seldom the last half, £ 
the reason that it does not happen to harmomi 
with the popular yiew on the subject of deat 
The first half reads; “Whatsoever -thy hai 
findeth to do,-do.it with thy might”. .That 
excellent advice for any one; but it becom 
eyen more forceful when. the whole verse 
read: “Whatsoeyer thy hand findeth to: do, 
it with thy might; for there is no work, 2 
deviee, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the gra 
whither thon goest”, Thrown inte medern pt 
lanee, this simply means: If you ever expegh 
aceomplish anything, you had better be | 
doing 1t now; for after a while you will be d 
and ynable to accomplish anything. 

We turn back to the testimony of the Peal 
ist; “Put not your trust in princes, nor in4 
son of man [in human beings], in whom ing 
is no Rupee Hig breath sep toxth, he rebel 


be 
my 


ite the pit eannot hope Ae thy truth”, aye ¥ 
383 18) “In death there is no. remembran << 
thee: in the graye who shall give int thanks 
—Psalm 6: Dy. 4 


Pes idatee a Fitting eae 


Do not these texts show conclusively that: 
dead are dead? They show how appropriate 
the designation ete to the state of deg 
If earth’s dead were more alive than they w 
in their lifetimes, then surely the Prop 
Isaiah went sadly astray in choosing the figi 
of a prison tg represent death. But our § 
ground is in accepting the wards of the Apogt 

“The prophecy came not in old time by thet 
of man: byt holy men of God spake “~ 
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Te moved by the Holy Spirii”. (2 Peter 1:21) 
ath is the prison referred to; and death is a 
Son state, a state of bondage or confinement 
extreme as to preclude the thought of any 
ivity there. 
low that we have seen what the prison is, it 
I not be especially diffienit to determine who 
prisoners are. The Apostle says: “Death 
ssedd upon ali men” (Romans 5:42), and “in 
am al! die”, (1 Corinthians 15:22) Our own 
servation substantiates these statements; for 

ee cVeryone dying on every hand. Death is 
rking in all, and gradually all sink into the 
wwe. As one also of our own poets has said: 
“As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men, 
The youth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 
dn the full strength of years, matron and maid, 
‘Whe speechless bahe, atid the gray-headed man— 
Bhall one by one be gethered to thy side, 
| By those who in their turn shall follow them.” 
‘bat is a sad picture of human experience, 
‘a irne one. ‘his prison or death sentence 
udes all those in whom death is working in 
"manner or degree, ail those who are under 
“bondage of corruption”. (Romans 8: 21) 
‘the members of the human family are there- 
® prisoners. God has included all in the sin 
. under its sentence, death, that he might 
fe merey wpon all in the most effectual and 
nomic manner. The most of these prisoners 
loelred up, so to speak, down in the dark 
8 of complete death, Others, with some 
parative measure of life and liberty may be 
to be walking around in the prison yard, or 
aged in its various duties. But none of them 
Ut in the glorious liberty of tho children of 
{Romans 8:21), save those few who have 
itherated in response to their faith during 
Gospel age for the purpose of watking in 
footsteps of Christ Jesus their Lord. Of 
fwenty billions or so of paople who have 
i sinee Adam’s day the majority “sleep in 
dust of the earth’.——Danicl 12:2. 

» “All that tread 
‘The globe are but a hendful to the trthes 
That slumber in its bosom.” 


e Who is the Captor? 

ow that we know what the prison is and 
the prisoners are, it would be an easy 
ter to identify the captor, The Scriptures 
‘Ms that it is “he that hath the power of 
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death, that is, the devil” (Hebrews 2:14); he 
who from the very dawn ot human experience 
has opposed the best interests of the race. 
Many people consider the devil to be merely a 
mythic or wholly imaginary personage; others 
acknowledse his existence but do not attribnie 
to him much power. Neither view is supported 
by the Seripture testimony. On ihe eonirary, 
the Lord Jesus twice speaks of him as the 
“prince of this world”. (John 12:31; 14:30); 
and the Apostle Pau! calls him the “god of this 
world”. (2 Corinthians 4:4) “God” means a 
mighiy one; and “prinee” means a prominent 
ane. According to the best authority in the 
Bible, therefore (that of Jesus, the head of the 
church, and that of the Apostle Paul, the most 
honored apostle in the church), Satan is o 
mighty one and a dominant figure in human 
society as now constituted. He “ruleth in the 
children of disobedience” (Mphesians 2: 2); 
and the children ef obedience are precious few, 
when they are ones sought ont, 

Our Lord speaks again of Satan in a Hitle 
parable which he gave, saying: “How ean one 
enter into a strong man’s house, and spoil his 
goods, except he first bind the strong man? 
and then he will spoil his house”. (Matthew 12: 
49) Ile here refers to the work which he him. 
self would do at the time of his second adveni, 
Efe would come as a thief (1 Thesealonians 5: 
232 Peter 3:10), quietly, stealthily, unobserved 
by the most of people, and would appropriate 
unto himself the “spoil” of death’s great prison- 
house, really his own; for he would have bought 
it with his own precious blood. 

The Scriptures inform us that it was ambi- 
tion that prompted Satan to assume his attitude 
of opposition against the divine law and will. 
We read in Isaiah, first, eaneerning Satan's 
erstwhile giory and honor, then coneerning his 
ambition, his fall, and his destruction: “How 
art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of 
the morning! How art thou come down to the 
ground which didst weaken the nations! For 
thow hast said in thine heart [he was not tempted 
{rem without}, 1 will ascend into heaven [occupy 
a more prominent position in respect to heaven- 
ly matters], I will exalt my throne above the 
stars of God [the angelic hosts]: L will sit also 
upon the mount of the congregation, in the 
sides of the north: I will ascend above the 
heights of the clouds: J will be like the Most 
High.” (saiah 14:12-14) This was Satan’s 
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ambition, to have at least a portion of the wni- 
verse in which his word would be absolute law, 
his will the last recourse or authority. “Yet 
thou shalt be brought down to hell [to sheol, to 
death, to the very prison-house into which he 
has been instrumental in leading so many 
others—‘he that leadeth into capitivity, shall 
zo into captivity—Hevelation 18:10], to the 
sides [or limits] of the pit’—to the uttermost 
penalty of death, the second death._Revelation 
20: 10, 14. 
Cantor Himself Captured 

“They that see rically, in the ages 
to come} shall narrowly look upon thee [shall 
devote only an oceasional-retrospective glance 
at the miserable and futile career of. Satan! 
and consider thee, saying, ls ihis the man that 
made the earth [human society] to tremble, 
that did chake kingdoms; that made the world 
as a wilderness [robbing mankind of. t 


the re- 
freshing influence of the water of truth], and 
destroyed the cities thereof [those cardinal 
pr inciples, which, like citadels, keep guard over 
the happiness of perfect creatures]; that open- 
ed not the house of his prisoners? ta ay 14: 

12-17) Not one of death's prisoners has been 
released by Satan for the very sufficient reason 
that, though he has the power of death, he has 
not the power over death. Satan has been able 
merely to carry out the sentence of death al- 
ready pronounced by Jehovah against man on 
account of dis sobedience, but he has no authority 
to set aside or in any manner io nullify that 
sentence. So for nearly six thousand years it 
has continued to be true that “there the prison- 
ers rest together; they ae not’ the voice of 
the oppressor ’ Job 3217-19. 

We know now what the prison is, “who the 
prisoners are, and who the great captor is, and 
are therefore in a position to appreciate pro- 
perly the work of the deliverer. We are abso- 
lately certain who this deliverer is; for Jesus 
identifies himself with that office in his words 
in the Nazareth synagogue. Just after our 
Lord’s special consecration at Jordan, after his 

spirit-begetting and forty days of reflection and 
temptation in the wilderness, he proceeded to 
Galilee. 

“And he came to Nazareth, where he had heen 
brought wp: and, as his eustom was, he went 
into the synagogne on the Sabbath day and 
stood up for to read. And there, was delivered 
unto him the book of the Prophet Msaias. And 


ee 
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when he had ies the book, he found it 
place where it was written, The Spirit of t 
86 is upon me because he hath anointe 

> to. preach the gospel to the poor; he hal 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preat 
deliverance to the captives and the recoveril 
of sight to the blind, to set at liberty the 
that are bruised, to preach the acceptable ye 
of the Lord. And he clased the book and 1 
gave it again to the minister and sat dow 
And the eyes of all them ihat were in the syn 


mR 


gogue were fastened on him. And he began 
say unto them, This day is this Scripture fr 
filled in your ears. And all bare him witnes 

and wondered at ae gracious words that pr 


ceeded out of his rnouth:’—Luke 4:16-22. 9 


Liberty Depends on Jesus f 


Here is Jesus’ own ‘assurance that in hi 
inhered the fulfillment of this wonderful pr 
phecy of Isaiah. He was even then fulfill 
such paris of the prophecy as were due to 
fulfiiled.. He had been anointed with the ho 
Spirit; he was: proclaiming the good news, 
the effect that sin and death should not alwa 
reign, b ut that death’s prisoners were to be § 
free, This message had the effect of re-encot 
aging those who were discouraged, or broke 
hearted, because of the great odds which ¢ 
and imperfection seem to have against t 
human family. i 
But just here we remember a question pi 
pounded by the Prophet Isaigh himself: “Sk 
the prey be taken from the mighty, or the ls 
ful captive delivered?” (Isaiah 49: 24) Wh 
this question has something to do with the Je 
ish dispersion, the Jews were in some respe 
pictorial of mankind in general. The race 
Adam is a lawful captive; shail it be set fr 
“Thus saith the Lord, Even the captives of: 
mighty shall be taken away.” But if they ¢ 
lawinl captives, how can God be just and ; 
the justifier or liberator of any of them? 0 
in the Scriptures do we find an answer tot 
sya 


ches 


of instinet, “God made man upright”. | 
iastes 3 29), me panko (Genesis Q 
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ting human life spread itself enticingly be- 
re him; he had only to be obedient to 
hovah’s laws, to God's perfect will. Jn this 
hovah required nothing more of man than he 
yuires of himseli—-unswerving conformity to 
» set principles of wisdom, justice, love and 
wer. : 
2 Adam a Lawful Caplive 
Purthermore, Adam was warned as to the 
mit of any possible disobedience. He had the 
lity to resist any temptation and was dis- 
tiy infermed what the penalty would be, if 
should disobey. Again, we have the testi- 
ny of the divine Word that “Adam was not 
rived”. (1 Timothy 2:14) If, then, Adam 
jl the full capacity for obedience; if he was 
ewarned of the dangers of disobedience; if 
was not deceived, the case against him seems 
be clear—he was a wilful sinner. And if a 
ful sinner, he was justly condemned and 
ame a lawful captive. The condemnation 
inst Adam will be understood and seconded 
the most of people, but the participation of 
posterity in the sentence is not so generally 
lerstood. What had Adam to do with us? 
jurely he had a great deal to do with us. 
the life which we ever had as human beings 
ne to us from him as the father of the race. 
pose for a moment that it had been a literal 
son into which Adam and his consort, Eve, 
fe cast at the time of their transgression; 
y had no children prior to their incarcera- 
i It goes without argument of any kind, 
[if they ever were to have any children, 
se children must be born in prison, mercly 
use both parents were there. Such birth in 
son would not be because of any moral delin- 
incy on the part of the children, but would 
Jue simply to the fact that their only oppor- 
ity for being born at all was under condi- 
1s of condemnation and confinement. 

his picture fits the facts exactly. All are 
ners, all condemned ones, not because of 
r own transgressions, but because of the 
{that they were born under the one original 
fence. As the Apostle says: “As through 
‘Man sin entered into the world [in whom 
sinned] and throngh sin, death; so also 
ih passed upon all men”... “through one 
inse-sentence came on-all men to condemna- 
”. . : “through the disobedience of one man, 
‘Many were constituted sinners.” (Romans 
2, 18,19, Diaglott) Or, in:-the terse, well 


it 


put wording of the Shorter Westminster Cate- 
chism: “The covenant [of continued obedienes 
on man’s part and of a conditional guarantce 
of life on God’s part]. being made with Adam, 
not omly for himself, but for his posterity, all 
mankind, deseending from him by ordinary 
generation, stnned in him, and fell with him, in 
his first transgression.” | 
This is exactly the Seriptural proposition. 
No unfair advantage has been taken of Adam’s 
posterity, for God did not owe therm life in the 
first place; and when Jehovah’s plan for their 
blessing shall have been worked out, none ean 
be found with any appreciation of God’s good- 
ness who will not be filled with a sense of deep. 
est gratitute for God’s provision for his eternal 
welfare. All are, therefore, lawful captives. 
The Prophet Isaiah announces that these are 
to be set free. But how? 
The Just the Justifier 
Two ways are imaginable: one is for God to 

change his mind respecting the original sen- 
tence; and. the other is for a substitute to be 
found for Adam under the unchanging sentence. 
We can be sure that no one will be liberated 
from death because God will have changed his 
mind as to the justice of the sentence. Justice 
is the foundation of his throne, and the slight- 
est deviation from justice would cause his 
throne to totter and the universe to tremble, 
not knowning what to expect next. But with 
him “there is no variablencss, neither shadow 
of turning’? (James 1:17); “he cannot lic” 
(Titus 1:2); and “he cannot deny himself”. 
2 Timothy 2:15) Adam viclated justice, an 
eternal principle. Adam’s sin will al¥ays be 
wrong; it will never be right: Wilful sin de- 
mands an eternal penalty. Therefore God will 
not change his mind respecting the rightcous- 
ness or appropriateness of the sentence. This 
imaginable way of release is quickly shut off. 
There is only one way of salvation, the way 
which divine wisdom has chosen. God purposes 
to held the sentence inviolate but to find a sub- 
stitute for Adam under the sentence, 'a substi- 
tute who would be. both willing and able to 
answer to the demands of divine justice; for 
since a perfect man sinned, only a perfect man 
could act as substitute for the condemned sin- 
ner. No one who is imperfect can take ove: 
this everlasting death imprisonment with a 
view to liberating mankind. A perfect man had 
sinned; a perfect man must pay the penalty. 
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No child of Adayn tis serve in this riearious 
death, because all of Adain’s children aie im- 
perfect, all born in prison and eannot ltherate 
themselves, touch less the whole human face. 
“None can by anv means redeem his brother, 
nor give to God a ransoin for hitn.’+P sali 49%7. 
Vheretore to Jehovan, the Aluughty One, we 
must pray: “Let the signing of the prisoner 
come before thee’, (Psalm 79:11) And in re- 
sponse to his need, whether uttered or unex- 
pressed, we are given the assurance: “He hath 
locked down from the height of his sanctuary; 
‘from heaven did the Lord behold the earth; to 
hear the groaning of the pean to loose those 
that are appointed to death’.-Psalm 102:19, 20 


dehov ah, Bri: ngs Selvatio; 2 


So when there was no other eye to pity, 
effectually, and no other arm to save, then God's 
own arm brought salvation. Because there was 
no one clse to accomplish this redemption God 
announced through the Prophet Hosea his own 
intention of taking a hand in the matter: “/ 
will rensom them from the power of the grave; 
I will redeem them from death: O death, 7 will 
he thy plagues; O grave, f will bé thy destrue- 
tion’, (Hosea 13: 1A) In fulfilment of this 
purpose God sent the promised deliverer, “God 
sent not his Sen into the werld to condem, the 
world; but that the world through him mignt 
be saved’—or delivered from prison. (John 2: 
17) The Apostle edds his confirniatory word: 
“We see Jesus, who was made a littl lower 
than the angels, for the suffering of déath, 
crowndd with glory and onor fof perfect and 
maiure mannood!: tnat he by the grace of God 
muicht taste death forevery man” Hebrews 219. 

Jesus was bera on the burien platie, becanic 

1 man, elthough he had been a glorious spirit 
ie with the Father before the world was. 
“The Word was made flesh aiid dwelt, aniong 

* (John 1:14), with the express purpose of 
pate death for falien man. “Phe Son of 
Man came trot to be ministered unto, oes to 
rhinister, and to give Ins life ® tansom for 
thany.” (Matthew 20:28) . Bo cany me who 
believes the Bible to be God’s. Word thérve could 
be no question avout God’s purpose to end the 
reigiy of sin and déath. But if oar Lord. tis 
come and has given himself in death on Calvary 
more than eighteen hundred years ago, how is 
it that people are still dying at the rate of soitie 
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out from among humanity a class of indivi 
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hundred thousand every day? 
the prison doors open? 

That is a proper question ; and the answel 
itis a secret. But it is a secret which? 
Lord’s ambassadors are now allowed to 7 
Yes, blessed and | sonored for telling. (Hy 
sians 6:19; Colossians 4:3) Christ Jesus% 
given himself a ransom for all, but the t 
mony thereof is to be given only in due ti 
It is not God’s design to let all these thouse 
of millions of death’s prisoners loose in a 
pell-mell, helter-skelter. Far from it. Jeh 
has laid far-reaching plans for the orde 
dealing with and providing for the war 
that vast horde of people, His plans are a 
laid that every phase of the process of li 

ation will proceed with snioéthness and to 
advantage of all. With this purpese in Wi 
the heaventy Father has been quietly gathe 


who are to serve in the capacity of instra 
These aro not chosen in an arbitrary mi 
but the Lord has issued an invitation 
within a limited time, who are willing to 
the price. shall he granted the privilege © 
share in this grand work for mankind, ~~ 


Preparation of 1 usiructors : 


In 6ur own sehoo] system instructor 

ecneral, but no oné is compelled to becon 
rechen Tt, however, he wishes to becont 
teacher, tien theré are certain requirem 
whieh he must meet. So with the church off 
pers age; it is to be made up of volunte 
iio faithfully fulfil that which they agree t 
These conditions are perfeetly plain: ee 
man will eame after nie, let hit (1) deny i 
elf, and (2) take up his St ig and (3) 
me”, (Matthew 16:24) Those whe appre 
this privilege of being Christ’s ache 
than they appreciate anything else “Follow 
Lamb whithersoéver hé goeth’ and “love” 
their lives unto death’. (Revelation 1474 
41) Meese have never been, nor were theF 
tended of the Lord to be, numetotis, pro. 
or influential in the affairs of the world 
constituted. They are granted some libort 
aré niade “trustiés’, with a view to being: 
wore. useful tothe ‘Lord as announcers 6 
méssage of good cheér. The Scriptures € 
of this temporary blessing as being Justifi 
or in response to faith. (Ronians 5:2) 
prison suit is still worn; and the priséne 
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ineral, the world of men, do not recognize 
at these are much if any different from the 
st. But they are happy in the consciousness 
} cooperation with God (2 Corinthians 6:1) 
d their reward lies beyond their present trial 
he, when they are not only to be liberated in 
+ fullest sense from death and all its effects, 
tare to be made deputy parole officers under 
irist Jesus, the chief officer, and in full har- 
wy with the divine department of justice. 
Poristhians 6:2) For such responsible and 
alted positions Jehovah has arranged for 
m to have the stiperior powers and capacities 
‘the divine nature, the highest of natures. 
2 Peter 1:4. | | 

fhe invitation of this Gospel age appeals 
ly to those who are unsatisfied with the pres- 
; conditions and who. long for higher, nobler, 
d better things. The most of mankind still 
bfer the prison conditions, though the first 
m3 of the oncoming Golden Age day stream- 
;in through the bars at the windows serve 
emphasize those bars and to make the in- 
tes less satisfied with their conditions than 
‘ore. It is for this reason that dissatisfaction 
80 rife in the world today. Selfishness, theft, 
1 vatious forms of lying abound in this 
son; things are not what they seem. The 
st of those who respond to the light are of 
ail or very ordinary powers, and they are 
y conscious of their lacks. Perhaps a few 
7 more than ordinary endowments, but, if 
‘they realize that the best this world has to 
sr 18 fleeting and that “the paths of learthly | 
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ry lead but to the grave”. 
Some Liberated by Paith 


sut whether high or lowly, according to the 
h, all the Master’s true followers earnestly 
lire the divine help and blessing, Since they 
hot serve him properly without being free, 
Hiberates them in advance of the world, in 
iment of the prophecy, “The just shall live 
faith”. (Habakkuk 2:4) Ever since his re- 
rection our Lord has in his hands “the keys 
Heath and the grave”. (Revelation 1:18) A 
/ Inéans authority plus technical ability to 
in @ given door. So Jesus has in his hands, 
it his disposal, the merit of his ransom sacri- 
iwith witich he satisfies the sentence of death 
i) against his followers of this age, and soon 
will use it to maké the balance of the prison- 
free. (1 John 2:2) Concerning the church 
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it is written: “There is, therefore, now no 46m 
demnation to them which are in Christ Jestis, 
who walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit. 
For the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
hath made me free from the law of sin and 
death.”—-Romans 8: l, 2. 

When this specially chosen and prepared 
class is complete, then will come the time for 
the opening of the prison for the residue of 
men. (Acts 15:17) But how can those who sleep 
in their graves, those who are shut up in the 
dark cells of the prison, be set free? The 
Master replics: “All that are in the graves 
shall hear his voice and shall come forth; they 
that have done good, unto the life resurrection 
[to immediate and perfect spiritual life for the 
saints of this present age; to human perfection 
for the Old Testament saints, who had the testi- 
mony that they pleased God—Hebrews 11:5]: 
and they that have done evil [the vast majority 
of mankind who have done evil in the sense of 
being imperfect and unjustified] to the judg- 
Ment resurrection”. (John 5: 28, 29, R.V.) This 
is the judgment time concerning which the 
Prophet speaks: “When thy judgments are In 
the earth, the inhabitants of the world will 
learn righteousness”’.—Isaiah 26: 9. 

At the end of this Gospel age (which is now 
at hand), when the great antitypiecal Priest shall 
appear before the mercy seat for the sins of all 
the people, then the sentence of death against ~ 
mankind will be eanceled, completely trans- 
ferred to the account of Jesus, and the opening 
of the prison on behalf of the world can take 
place. Since the Jewish nation was peculiarly 
condemned because of their relationship to the 
Law Covenant, they may be described as being 
in a separate cell house, though really no more 
dead than the rest of mankind. But all these 
ex-convicts, Jews and Gentiles, will be let out 
on a general amnesty and under the care of the 
Great Deliverer—an amnesty which has some 
of the aspects of a parole. If, when liberated 
ftom death, the individual still prefers sin to 
God’s holy and righteous laws, he will be re- 
manded to prison; but in such a case he will go 
back under a sentence of his own. “In those 
days they shall say no more, The fathers have 
éaten a sour grape and the children’s teeth are 
sét on edge. But everyone [who dies] shall die 
for his own iniquity.” (Jeremiah $1: 29, 30) 
John the Baptist expresses the thought in other 
words, when he says: “He that believeth on the 
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Son hath life: and he that believeth not the Son 
fafter full light and opportunity] shall not see 
life; but the wrath of God abideth on him”. 
—John 3:36. 

No Change In Death 

The Messiah, the great antitypical Prophet- 
Priest-King (Deuteronomy 18:15), will not only 
be the deliverer “to bring out the prisoners 
from the prison, and they that sit in darkness 
out of the prison-house” (Isaiah 42:7; 49:9), 
but “the government will be upon his shoulder 
and he shall be the Prinee of Peace”. (Isaiah 
9:6) One of the first acts of this new Prince 
will be the exercise of complete restraint over 
Satan, the prince of darkness (Hphesians 6:12), 
that he may deceive and mislead no more those 
who were his captives throughout all the Mes- 
sianic thousand-year reign.— Revelation 20:1-8, 

And will death’s prisoners know and be known 
of their friends when they come forth in the 
resurrection, gradually, every man in his own 
order? To this question we have the Scriptural 
assurance that they shall return to their former 
estate (Izekiel 16:55), or to the same state or 
condition of character which they possessed at 
the time of complete death. If they were wise, 
jast, loving at death, they will ba wise, just, 
loving in the same measure when brought forth 
from death. If they were unwise, unjust, un- 
loving at death, they will be unwise, unjust, 
unioving in the same measure when they are 
called forth from the tomb; for there is no 
change in death. “Where the tree [man] falleth, 
there it shall be”—until outside power raise 
it.—Heelesiastes 11: 3. 

An illustration: At the close of the Civil 
War, Southern prisoners were released from 
the war prison at Columbus and other places. 
Those were the same men that had been put 
there, some of them almost four years before. 
There were certain changes in body, but they 
were the same individuals, able to recognize 
themselves and be recognized by others onitside: 
They returned to their homes in the South and 
were recognized by acquaintances there. But 
great changes had taken place in their home- 
land. When they left, it was in a state of 
turmoil and the issue was undecided as to what 
were to be the dominant governmental prin- 
ciples in the land. When they returned, legal 
peace had been established; the question of 
goverument had been determined, though there 
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were great needs in reconstruction. So will 
be when. death’s prisoners are released. 


Prison’s Blight to Disappear 
The tendency of imprisonment is to deteri¢ 
ate body, mind, morals. So the effect of f 
sentence of death upon mankind has been d 
terioration in every way. It has affocted mart 
mind until his ones lordly intellect is pitiab 
unbalanced; it has worked upon his body un 
he has a mere semblance of his once nok 
organism: it has dulled his moral faculti 
wel he actually thinks right is wrong al 
wrong is right. It is for these reasons that t 
Scriptures ‘state that darkness, or obscurit 
covers the earth—human society. (Isaiah 60% 
‘This darkness is in the minds of people resper 
ing the true character of Jehovah God. 
Lord Jesus intimated that any dearth oF th 
darkness should be eonsidered a great ai 
special blessing: “Blessed are your eyes for th 
see: and your ears, for they hear’. (Matth¢ 
13:16) Those who experience now the enligi 
ening of the eyes of their understanding (Hip 
ésians 1:18) are but a handful, a “Little flog 
(Luke 12:52), in comparison with the unnm 
bered hosts which are to have the same blessi 
ing the future; “For the carth shall be full 
the knowledge of the Lord as the waters co 
the sea”. (Isaiah 11:9) Man’s poor discer 
ment of, disintefest in, and universal want 
conformity to the standards of righteousne) 
which J ehovah originally established for hi 
will then be done away with. “Then the eyes 
the [spiritually] blind shall be opened, andt 
ears of the [morally] deaf shall be unstoppe 
then. shail the lame man [now unable to we 
well in the ways of righteousness] leap as | 
hart and the tongue of the dumb [those who nt 
have no word of praise for Jehovah] shall sin 
for in the wilderness [the barren state of hum 
society] shall waters [of refreshing trut 
break out, and streams [coordinate proclan 
tion of truth} in the desert.”—Isaiah 35: 3, 
It will be a happy time when the great pris 
doors swing out; They opened in more than: 
thousand years ago to receive the first pa 
they yawned again on Calvary to receive 0 
Lord Jesus as he gave his perfect life ap 
ransom price. But it was not possible that * 
fas @ new creature] should be holden of dg 
(Acts 2:24); so the prison doors opened ¢ 
for the first time on that joyful resurrect 
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rning when the angels announced, “He is 
en’. (Matthew 28:6) The promise was also 
de to the church that “the gates of death’ 
yuld not prevail against her. (Matthew 16:18) 
ough the followers of Christ have died ap- 
rently like the rest of people, this promise 
s fulfilled to them who had slept in uncon- 
gusness throughout the Gospel age when, in 
8, the sleeping saints were called forth into 
first resurrection to glory, honor and im- 
ttality; and since then. each saint at his 
inge has entered into glory. Having been 
m in weakness, they were there raised in 
try; having been sown animal, or human, 
lies, they were then raised with wonderful 
vit bodies, that they might more effectually 
ve God and bless mankind, 


-. Comfort and Guidance Necded 


These are therefore the first-fruits of them 
t slept; Christ Jesus being the first of the 
t-fruits (1 Corinthians 15:20; Colossians 1: 
, but, when mankind, the after-fruits, shall 
Beadually called forth from the tomb they. 
| be in need of the strong, paternal guidance 
| the tender, maternal interest of the Christ, 
ad and body, who shall then occupy power- 
positions as spirit beings.. Instead of the 
kness which now prevails in the minds of 
‘people, the glorious Sun of Righteousness 
h healing in his beams will be shining; and 
) that blaze of warmth and light shall come 
blinking, somewhat bewildered prisoners of 
th, to be instructed, helped, and blessed up 
highway of holiness then open until, if they 
not only all traces of the sentence of death 
be gone, but also all effects of the sentence, 
Gimperfection. A perfect mind, a: perfect 
y,avperfect environment, perfect life, and, 
: of all, perfect dominion will be restored to 
se of the now benighted prisoners of hope 
) will then be willing and obedient toward 
Ps laws. Thus it is that “the Lord oo 
prisoners”.—Psalm 146:7 
the time ‘for the mietaces of the prisoners 
u hand. The terrible storm of the World 
T which has just swept the nations Jesus de- 
‘ed would be the beginning of the tearing 
ty of the old order of things, preparatory 
the inauguration of the new order, under 
ch all the prisoners will come forth from the 
son-house. Another spasm of trouble must 
te, and then another, even greater than the 
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preceding ones; and then the still small voice 
of comfort and consolation to all that mourn. 
These will follow quickly one upon the other. 
Let all the prisoners who yet have a measure of 
life take courage; for notwithstanding the 
trouble and suffering on every hand, the Golden 
Ageis at the doors. Let them rejoices for them- 
selves and for their fellow-prisoners who are 
resting silently in the prison-house of death, 
that shortly now the testimony concerning the 
love of God through Christ to the redemption 
and deliverance of mankind shall be given to all. 
“There’s a wideness in God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea; 
There’s a kindness in his justice, 
Though severe his judgments be. 
J’or the love of God is broader 
. Than the measure of man’s mind; 
“And the heart’ of the Hternal 
Is most wonderfully kind,” 
an ee 
JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY 
One question for each day is provided. by this journal. 
_ Phe parent will find it interesting and helpful to have 


the child take up the question each day and ald ‘it itn 
finding the answer in the Scriptures, thus developing 
a knowledge of the Bible and where to find in it the 
things desired. 


1. Q. How should we interpret the EET) 
symbols and dark sayings of the Bible? 

A. A parable is a word picture intended to 
teach a lesson and to illustrate some plain‘truth 
taught by the Bible. Parables and symbols 
should be interpreted in harmony with the plain 
statements —-2 Peter 1:20; 2 Timothy 3:16; 
Psalm 97:11. 

2, @. How did Jesus speak to the multitudes 
and why could they not understand him? 

A. Jesus always spoke in parables to the mul- 
titude. (Matthew :13:34) He: spoke: plainty te 
his disciples. (Matthew 13:10-16) It was God’s 
due time for the disciples to understand, but 
not for the multitude. Jesus was hiding the 
divine secrets from. the worldly wise and pru- 
dent. He'explained his parables to the disciples, 
thanking the heavenly Father that others, with- 
out faith, could not ‘understand the mysteries 
of his coming kingdom. But God has a due time 
for all to understand.—John 5 0: 28,29; Matthew 
11:25; Zephaniah 3:8,9; Psalm 25:14; 1°Cor- 
inthians sg i Nein ‘Corinthians 4:4, 

Q. How ie God give.us the Bible? 
N He inspired men to write it, his spirit 
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operating upon the minds of men. The spirit 
of God is invisible, yet all-powerful. No other 
book was ever inspired by God.—-2 Peter 1:20, 
21: 1 Peter 1: 10-12; Habakkuk 2:2; Heb. 1:1. 

4, Q. What is the general teaching of the 
Bible? 

A. Genesis, the first book, tells us about the 
creation, how sin entered the world and how 

mati lost’ the blessings of life. Revelation, the 
last book, tells us that sin, sickness, sorrow, 
pain and ‘death shall some day all pass away. 
Other books show Jehovah’s program, contain- 
ing promises of comfort and good cheer, as well 
as many historical narratives of men and 
nations.—Genesis, chapters 1-3; 1 Corinthians 
15:22; Romans 5: 12: ;1 Timothy 2:4-6; Hebrews 
a: ms 1 Timothy 2:14; Revelation 21: 1-6. 

Q. What is the difference between the Old 
a oe New Testaments? 

A. Briefly stated,. the New Testament. is 
concealed in the Old, ‘aud the Old Testament is 
revealed in the New.—1 Corinthians 10:11; 
Luke 24:27; Isaiah 61:1. 

6. Q. Why is so nvuch history of the Jewish 
nation found in the Bible? 

A. The Jews were the only nation under 4 
law eovenant with God, and the things of their 
history were recorded to foreshadow. good 
things te come. (Hebrews 10:1; Amos 3:2; 
1 Corinthians 10:11) This history also furnish- 
es a wonderful time table, enabling us to deter- 
mine where we are on the stream of time.— 
Romans 5:6; Acts 17:26; 1 Tumothy 2:6. 

7. Q. Does the Bible teach anything contern- 
img the future? 

A. Jesus said the holy Spirit will guide us 
into all truth and show us things to eome.— 
John 16:13; Revelation 2:2, 3; Isaiah 35: 1-3; 
Revelation 21:4; Isaiah 55:13; 11:6, 9. 


Ye Shall Not Sleep 


Sleep on, ye brave, in Flariders Field! 

Sleep on and rest, where poppies grow 
and fragrance yield. 

Steep on ‘till Satan’s race is run, 

And stilled areé hatred, greed and gun. 


Sleep on, ye dead, where poppies grow 

Between the crosses, row on row, 

For Christ las come with us. to dwell, 
“He hath the keys to Death and. Hell’, 


Sleep on, déar hearts, 
But not forever shaH ye dwell 
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8 Q. Is the Bible true? ' 

A. Yes, when properly translated. If we’ 
an auto trip and have a guide book which poi 
out everything along the road, that we we 
say is a true book. The Bible is a sib ; 
our feet and a light unto our pathway.—Ps 
119:105; Isaiah 55:11; Hebrews 6:18; 2 : 
othy 2: 13. 


9. Q. Why do so many persons say the 
is not true? 

A. Because they do not understand it. 
may not desire to study it, nor be honest en 
to believe it, or humble enough to accept T 
Teatah 55% 8; 9+ Paint 25 1972 Sonar 
4; Zephaniah 2: 3; Psalm OT: eas 

10. Q. Is the Bible ‘ ‘an old fiddle upon u 
any tune can be played’? 

A. No. The Bible when understood is 4 
beautiful harp, which yields sweet melody w 
rightly played. It is filled with good tid 
of great joy which some day will come to 
people.—Luke 2:9-11; Psalm 30:5; Isaial 
18; Isaiah 60:2, 3: 2 Peter 1:19. 4 

11. Q. Does the Bible contradict itself? 

A. No, not if we use the key to. the | 
The key is this: “In due time”—“rightly i 
the word of truth.”—Proverbs 4:18; 1 Timo 
2:6; 2'Timothy 2:15; 1 Peter 3:15. | 

12. Q. Did one man write the all Bibles 

A. No, it wag written. by many writers. "UT 
men. lived hundreds of years apart, yet @ 
messages are in perfect harmony, ‘The f 
Gospels were written by four different mei 
agree in all substantial parts. 

13. Q. Who wrote the first fwe hooks ¢ oj 
Bible? ig 
A. Moses. ; 
14. Q. How many osha ave in the Bible: 
A. Sixty-six. ¥ 


In Flander’s Fields, 
Saith He, who eonquered Death and Hell; 
Saith He, who doeth all things well 


Ye shail not sleep. where poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row. 

Nay, not for long, 

For that great day, so long foretold, 

By Sage, and Book, and Prophets eld—is come. 


And soon The Christ, the present Christ, 
Will sty, “Come forth, Arise! 
‘Lis Barth's glad Day, God’s Paradise.” 
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azu to be Put to Work 


NORTY million dollars are nothing after an 
orgy of spending in which forty billion was 
Jlown in” without a thought. And debts no 
‘ger disturb anyone, when they run into 
indreds of billions. 
Forty million is the sum which it is estimated 
ill be necessary to go into debt to put Iguazu 
work. Iguazu is to be found about 800 miles 
rom Buenos Ayres on the border between 
irgentine and Brazil} and is a series of water- 
Ws, 275 in number, some of which rival the 
fiagara alls. 
|The world scarcity of coal is particularly felt 
| South America, where coal is not abundant; 
nd the Yankees of the South have long looked 
rward to the time when the cities, railways 
id industries of Argentine might get their 
tht, heat and power from Iguazu. 
‘The plan provides for a two or three-year 
Lildine operation, producing 150,000 horse- 
pwer at first, and ultimately 300,000. Some of 
le water power is in Brazil, and that country 
likely to follow the example set by Argentine. 
One of the greatest treasures a country can 
we is its waterfalls. That the phenomena 
juich produce these sources of beneficent power 
fe among the treasures of the Almighty may 
| inferred from the statement that “when he 
itereth his voice, there is a multitude of rain 
the heavens, and he causeth the vapors to 
icend from the ends of the earth; he maketh 
shtnings with rain, and bringeth forth the 
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illions for the Chinese 
JOR a traveler to fall sick in China prior to 
the advent of Western civilization meant 
at nothing but nature would come to the 
scue to get him well. It is getting better, as 
ence takes the place of superstition, and the 
‘Merican-taught practitioner helps the sick to 
sovery. 
In this work the Rockefeller Foundation is 
ling something substantial. Over $2,000,000 
ive been expended in the establishment of 
dical institutions to teach the Chinese 
iodern medical practice. Existing medical 
sicols and hospitals have been aided by the 
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Foundation, but the two principal institutions 
are the Pekin Union Medical College under 
construction, and the Shanghai Medical College, 
buildings for which are to go up as soon as 
there is a suficicney of building materials. 

This is an exeellent use of wealth. No lover 
of humanity would begrudge the millions of 
American money flowing to the help of the 
Chinese. In a way it is owed to them to make 
a sort of restitution for the untold damage done 
by the inne encouragement of opium by “civil- 
ized” nations making money out of the vice. 
The more muillious tha t ean be sent to help 
people that are worse oft than we are, the 
better; for sueh manifestations of interest go 
far toward promoting good feeling between the 
races. 

This, however, is nothing to the gigantic 
benefits that will flow to the more backward 
peoples when the Golden Age is fully ushered 
in. Not millions, but billions, will be considered 
the proper thing, when the great motive in the 
hearts of the people will be, not greed, but the 
genuine brotherly love that we are assured will 
srevail throughout the whole werld under the 
auspices of the better day, about to dawn. 
And Still They Leave Us 

WO boys read of a lucky stone to be found 

ouly in swallows’ nests. They looked for 
the nests on top of a barn, and one of them fell 
forty feet and was nearly killed, 

An autoist was preparing to replace a pune- 
tured tire, and dropped an inflated tire to the 
ground, It exploded with such force that it 
shattered both his legs. 

A big copperhead snake erept into the wooden 
pox that holds the bell at a railroad crossing, 
and put the bell out of commission. A party 
of autoists drove over the crossing and two 
were killed. 

On Leng Island a storm blew down an clee- 
tric wire across the road. An army officer 
passing in his automobile struck the wire and 
was instantly killed by the current. 

In Ohio a man was assisting the local volun- 
teer fire department to put out a fire. An elec- 
tric feed wire fell against. the hose, and the 
electric current, passing through the metal 
nozzle which the man had hold Of, killed him, 
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GOLDEN AGE CALENDAR 


TO 20, 1920 


5680 Jewish Era; 2672 of Rome: 


2685 of Greek Olympiad Mra; 2579 of 


Japanese Hra; 13538 Mohammedan Era; 144th year of independence of the United Sintes. 


Jenuary 7, Wednesday 

Christmas Day, Mgypt, Russia (6&8), Burkey, Smyrna; 
Sup rises 7:05 a.m. sets 56:24 p.m.; Twilight beging 
5:27 a.m., ends 7:02 p.m. (New York); 1918, U.S. 
supreme Court declares Selective Service Act censtilu- 
tional; 19179, Spartacan civil war in Berlin: lWngland 
announces whe will bring British troops cut of Russia 
a5 been a5 possible 


January 8, Thursday 

Battle-of-New-Orleans Day, Louisiana; Second Clirist- 
mas Day, Bulgariu, Greece, Roumania; i916, Evacuation 
of Gaitipoli; 1918, Italy prohibits cake,- confectionery 
and pastry; 72 New York schoois closed for lack of coa); 
4919, Allied nations “shocked” at Secretary Daniel’s 
“greatest navy’ program; Hundreds killed in Berlin 
eivil war; Buenos Ayres paralyzed by general strike; 
Congressman Berger convicted ef conspiracy to violate 
Espionage Act. 


January 9, Piriday 

Third Christraas Day, Bulgaria, Roumania; 1918, New 
Ceniral Railroad cuts 112 trains to save coal; 
1919, The Russian delegation (of princes, nobles, etec.), 
in London ask for 150,000 Allied troeps to erush Bol- 
shevism in six months; New York harber paralyzed by 
sirike of 16,000 barbor workers, 


January 10, Saturday 

1917, Allied governments state their terms of peaca; 
1918, House passes Federal Woinan Suffrage Amendment; 
1919, Clemenceau and Lieyd George “score a great sue- 
eess on the question of freedom of the seas,” au act that 
yiolated the basic principle of » benevolent League of 
Nations; Luxemburg declared a republic, and remains 
one for six hours; Nationa! Security League white 
washed by Congressional Committee of the charge of 
beivug direetty financed by Wall Street amd munition 
manufacturers, 


January U, Suncay 

1919, France is epposed te the British plan to give 
the Russian Bolsbevist régime some recognition, and 
President Wilson announces his approval of the French 
action; Berlin Spartacides complete!y defeated; A cam- 
paign is begun to ‘‘carry the spirit of America cencretely 
to its alien inhebitants’’, 


Jenuary 2, Monday 

1978, Blizzard, 14 le ST degrees belew zere; 1919, Virst 
meeting of Supreme Council of the Peace Conference; 
334 out of 5354 war charities forced to step because 
“corrupt, dishonest, mismanaged, or fraudulent’; Labor 
Party of New York proclaims radical tenets demanding 
“greater political, economic and industrial democracy”. 


Januery 18, Fuecsday 

Tamil hal Pongal holiday, Cerien;: 12128, France 
puts pestal and telegraph service under military control; 
Wermer Premier Calilaux arrested fer treason; South 
has worst blizzard in histery, 8 te 11 degrees below ero; 
3219. President Wilson says, “Food is the key to tie 
solution of peace; Bolshevism cannot be stopped by 
forec, but it can be stopped by giving food’; Dr. 
Tdebkrecht and Mosa Luxemberg arrested in Bertin; 
Rallroad Administration reports that it hopes seon to 
reduce passenger and freight rates, 


January th, Wednesday 

New Year’s Day, Bulgaria, Egypt, Greece, Reumania, 
Russia, Serbta, Turkey, Smyrne; Caillaux trial for 
treason begins in Paris; 1918, Assassination attempted 


| 
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ef Russian Premier Lenine; SBiliscard 4iNs eigkieen im 
Chicago; Democratic National Council appoints advisory 
board of one woman from euch state; 1919, Nearly forty 
diferent plans for a League of Nations are propesed, 
“none of which emdanger any Amoeri¢an ideals”; Several 
hundred Jews. killed in Ukraine pogrom, 


Jvenuary 18, Thursday 
2918, U.S. National War Laber Board created; 1918, 
Pence Council] decides upon cpem covenrnis seeretiy 


axTived at, and British and American journulists enter. 


protest; Revolution begun in Portugal; Revelutionarr 
strike continnes in Argentine; National Woman's Party 
cables President Wilson to core to aid of Federal 
Woman Suffrage amendment, 


January I, Priday 


1018, Fuel Adrainisiration orders manufacturing plants 
clesed from Jan. 18 to 22, and 9 Mondays followings; 
1919, At Sacramento, Calif. 26 LW.W.’s are found 
guilty of conspiracy under the Espionage Act; Senata 
dismisses charge of disleyalty against Senator Lafollette. 


January fF, Saturday 


1919, The Peace Council secrecy rule is modified te 
allow three newspaper correspondents at all but executive 
(secret) meetings; Russian Bolshevisis offer te cease 
world propaganda if Allies will enter peace negotiatiens 
with them; Dr. Liebknecht and Resa Loxemburg are 
assassinuted in Berlin; Withdrawal of American boys 
from Russia announced to be only a matter of a short 
time; Ifrench General Jauin to have supreme command 
of all Allied troops in Russia; the French have immensa 
investments in Russian bonds; Four packing companies 
sre shown to have 1917 profits of $95,639,000 against 
1912 profits of $18,715,000; Ierty states ratify lederal 
Prehibition Amendment, 


January 18, Sunday 

Bara Wafat Day, India; 1918, Germany reafirms 
exclusive rigkt of Kaiser to make wer or peace; Lloyd 
George says to Labor. “We must either go in or gs 
under’; U.S. Raliroad Wage Commission sppeinted; 
1919, Secretary Redfield says speedy. raising of cable 
eenzorship is mecessary for Amevican business. 


Januery rt, Monday 


Birthday of General Lee holiday, Ala., Ark. Mia, Ga., 
Miss. N.C, S.C. Va.; Theophany (Hplphany) day, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Reoumania, Serbia, Turkey; Eplphany 
day, Russia, Smyrna; 1919, Only the “Big 5” rations 
of Great Britain, Franee, U.S., Tialy and Japan may 
attend all Peace Conference sessions, but others may 
attend when it is decided that discussions affeet them; 
Railway Wage Board advises $100,000,000 wage increase 
for Palestine Restoration Fond; Jewish Labor Congress 
for railway employes; Zlonists start to raise $3,000,000 
yotes against Jewish government in Palestine. 


Jawary 20, Tuesday 


Second day of Theophany, Bulsaria, Roumanie; St. 
John the Bantist Day, Greece; Wederel Prohibition 
Amendment effective; 1979, Peace Conference has three 
Plans fer Jtussia, armed intervention, strengthening 
anti-Pelshevik factions, or a working agreement with 
Bolsheviki; 
as independent nations; German National Assembly 
elected with 260 Sotialists and Democrats 
Opposition; American troops to control 8,000 miles east 


from Omsk of Trans-Siberian Railway and provide cara 


and engives from the U. 8. 


British colonies claim sianding in League 
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| POLITICAL, DOMESTIC and FOREIGN 


! Prison Reform 

FEW persons are interested in prison re- 
iform, some of them on humanitarian and 
irs on political grounds. The very few who 
really interested on humanitarian grounds 
usually woefully lacking in knowledge of 
al prison conditions. Under the leadership 
in affable and entertaining guide, picked 
ithe guards with a view to making a favor- 
‘impression on visitors, they have been 
hed deftly around the more public parts of 
orison and often have the idea that it is a 
‘nice place. True, even to those who know 
side life of a prison, it is possible to imag- 
vorse conditions; but that is beside the ques- 
of real reform. 

' those who are periodically interested in 
oms on political grounds there is much occa- 
for questioning their entire sincerity; for 
deliberately overlook the most truthful and 
; accurate source of information—the pris- 
is themselves. There are some difficulties in 
vay of securing complete information from 
while they are actually under sentence, but 
2 is no great difficulty involved in gathering 
om men who have served sentences and are 
| Of what earthly use is it to ask Judge So- 
So or Senator This-and-That his views on 
om reform, when he has no idea of what a 
om is like? 

ere would be minor differences of opinion 
| among prisoners and ex-prisoners as to 
could be most advantageously introduced 
e shape of reforms; but most of them, we 
ve, would agree on these, named in the order 
\eir importance: 

) Judges should be obliged by law to spend 
'y days in all jails to which they are likely 


| 
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to have to sentence men (or at least in one of the 
jails) and sixty days in the penitentiary to 
which they expect to commit prisoners. This 
should be as necessary to qualification for a 
judge’s commission as a diploma from a law 
school. For obvious reasons it is not likely that 
such a reform as this will ever be suggested by 
the judiciary itself, but we believe that the bet- 
ter-minded of them would agree to its reason- 
ableness and would submit to its requirements. 
The idea has the approval of God Almighty; for 
he sent his Son, an entirely innocent person, into 
the world and allowed him to suffer almost un- 
thinkable indignities “that he might be a merci- 
fal and faithful high priest in things pertaining 
to God”. (Hebrews 2:17) Such judges would 
have to serve under a bona fide sentence, un- 
known to the prison officials. Sixty days would 
not injure them, and it would actually pay; for 
they would increase in “wisdom never learned at 
schools”. It is a serious matter for one human 
being to deprive another human being of his 
liberty for long periods of time. 

(2) Separate absolutely and entirely all 
prisons from state or federal departments of 
justice. Why should a prison be under the con- 


trol of the very department which was instru- 


mental in having the prisoner indietéd and sen- 
tenced? Has not that departinent done enough 
when it has turned him over to the prison off- 
cials? Is there any adequate reason why prisons 
should not be managed by prison commissions, 
only one member of which could be of the legal 
or judicial professions? 

(3) Establish a parole board that paroles— 
one that has some regard for the evident intent 
of the parole laws. This board should be abso- 
lutely separate from the departments of justice 


and from judges and district attorneys, who 
usually are employes of such departments. 
Why not have such a board composed of civil- 
ians, not professional politicians? Under pres- 
ent parole arrangements it frequently occurs 
that a prisoner will secure a recommendation 
from the officials of the prison, but fail to get 
ratification from the judge or district attorney 
who had to do with sentencing him to prison. 


Take this actual example: An Italian was 
convicted of complicity in a counterfeiting 
scheme and sentenced by a judge to three years’ 
imprisonment. The man was guilty and the 
sentence was probably not excessive, as such 
sentences go. But note now what happens. The 
man*knew not over a dozen words of English 
and in disappointment he employed four of 
them, saying, “Aw, go to h The judge 
promptly added five more years to his sentence, 
making eight, ostensibly to impress the man 
with the dignity and majesty of the law. But 
was it the dignity of the law or his own dignity 
of which he was more conscious? Surely the law 
was not magnified by such an outburst. If six 
months had been added, the majesty of the law 
would really have been revealed. What chance 
would that man have for a parole, even if he 
were a model prisoner? What chance did he 
have? None, while that judge lived or was in 
office. The man served his time, barring a few 
weeks cut off by presidential commutation. 

(4) Abolition of limited outgoing mail. There 
is no earthly or heavenly reason why a man 
should not be allowed to write all he wants to. 
The limits have been removed on incoming mail 
in most’prisons. Removing the limitations on 
outgoing mail would not materially increase the 
burdens of the prison postoffice. There would 
be an inerease for the first few weeks, then it 
would drop back to something near normal. 
Among one thousand prisoners there would 


probably be not over fifty who would write more . 


than one letter a week. There is no real reason 
why either incoming or outgoing mail should be 
read, though almost no prisoner will object to 
having the envelope opened so that the manage- 
ment could be sure no harmful narcotics or 
saws, ete, came in. If a prisoner’s outgoing 
mail rose above a certain number per month. 
let him pay the postage. 

(5) Absolute and unequivocal abolition of 
compulsory attendance at religious services. To 


and inhuman. It works hardship to Christis 
to the irreligious, and to Jews, and could 
no good to any one. Have the religious servi 
if desired, make them as attractive as possi 
but let the men go on their own volition. — 

(6) Select the major officials from ex-pris 
ers—surely there are enough in all walks of. 
and in all the varying degrees of capacity. 4 
the most hardened and disinterested prison 
cial it will be admitted that a certain percent; 
of the prisoners are innocent. Those who hi 
the best opportunity of knowing aver that th 
innocent run somewhat near ten per cent of 
whole number. If the eourts are nine-tenths 
cient, that is not a bad average for imperl 
and often biased human beings, even thougl 
is hard on the tenth-tenth. Among those }¥ 
are guilty there is probably a good forty” 
cent who have sentences out of all proportion 
the crime committed. Even if some of th 
men became wardens or deputy wardens t 
could not mitigate the sentences, but they eo 
approach the problems of the men with sym 
thetic hearts and understanding minds—a th 
which few outsiders, even though well-int 
tioned, can do. The men do not want to bec 
dled or toadied to; many of them played 
game and lost and they are willing to take 
medicine in a manly way; but they do want) 
are entitled to talk to officers as man to mani 
not as caged beasts to man. t 


Stripes and Stripes : 
TRIPES for prisoners’ clothing have b 
abolished in the better-ordered prisons 

this country, but the stripes which attach to 

man’s reputation are as difficult to eradicat 
though they were actual stripes in his skin. ! 

old idea, which was generally accepted in J 

Valjean’s day, “once a convict always a con 

has no foundation in reason, justice, or f 

There are a few professional flirters with pr 

cells; these take their chances, give no qua’ 

and ask none. But these do not make up 
bulk of prison Inmates. 
The most of them are men who have ell 

(1) violated the law in some purely techn 

sense, unacquainted with the multitudin 

statutes on the law books, or (2) suecumbe 
various kinds of allurements under heavy stl 
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1 (3) a few others who have set out to beat 
» state or government in some manner that 
3s not involve the lives or happiness of other 
izens but merely property, and (4) political 
isoners—those who have committed some 
tutory offense against the state as such, as 
tinguished from offenses against life or 
yperty of the state’s citizens. 


\dded to these is a small fifth class of inno- 
t men, and a sixth class, also of minor pro- 
‘tions, who are guilty in both intent and fact. 
t whatever the occasion for their incarcera- 
1, it is surely an incontrovertible proposition 
t, when a man has been convicted by self or 
jury, been sentenced by an authorized judge, 
[has served his sentence, he has paid all that 
law demanded of him as a penalty for his 
deed. It not infrequently happens that with 
discharge the one-time prisoner’s greatest 
culties begin. If he is a man of affluence he 
y not need to worry; but if he was well 
ned up financially by the expense of his de- 
se fight and by his expense while in prison, 
May experience grave difficulty. His position 
omewhat recognized by the law when it re- 
res the prison officials to provide him with 
outfit of clothing and a ticket back to the 
at from which he was sentenced. But this 
$ not get him a job. 


5 maust be admitted that there are certain 
anthropic agencies which help in securing 
je jobs for men that are not experienced in 
ical, professional, or executive positions. It 
eldom that such agencies have anything to 
r tor professional men. The lawyer cannot 
im to his profession. His own fellows bar 
The doctor can seldom return to his prac- 
3 no opportunity is given him to profit from 
esson. Occasionally a former employer will 
: aman back for sake of the man’s family. 

ut why should there be any charity, why any 
‘onizing at all? If the penalty has been paid, 
‘make the man continue to pay it for the 
of his life? Why is he barred from civil 
ice positions, though his services may be 
texpert? Is it not because of the old idea, 
t as voiced by Emmanuel Kant, that the 
2is a mystic being with a soul and that this 
has had its dignity offended? All right, 
dose that were true. The state by its prop- 
constituted agents has prescribed what is 
amed to be a just retribution for such 
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offense. Does the government profess to be sat- 
isfied in the matter and at the same time dissat- 
isfied? If the ex-prisoner happens to be a man 
of means the government will gladly let him 
invest his money in bonds or other government 
securities. Fine, perfectly proper. But why 
discriminate against the man who has only time, 
skill and experience to invest in government 
activities? There are no statistics to show that 
a man is less reliable as an employe after he 
has been a prisoner than before. 

Furthermore, why should there be no recours 
against the state for one who has suffered false 
imprisonment? Do we still believe that the king 
ean do no wrong? Government agents with 
almost unlimited legal machinery and means at 
their disposal can, if they wish, make a very 
sorry time for a man of meager pecuniary back- 
ing. He may not be able to stand the expense 
of a fight lone enough to prove himself ir. noeent. 
He is put into prison for one, three, five years 
until his case worries around to where he is 
shown to be not guilty. The man, if in middle 
age, is financially ruined for life. His family 
has suffered great hardship; vet there is no 
practical means of redress. He cannot sue the 
government for the mistakes of its agents, 
though in every other kind of business it is a 
well- established rule of action that principals 
are responsible for the acts of their agents. If 
the judge and prosecuting attorney responsible 
for his incarceration are still alive, he might 
proceed against them individually or under a 
conspiracy charge, if there seemed to be any 
element of conspiracy. But what prosecuting 
attorney would show zeal in presenting such a 
case to the grand jury and in carrying it 
through the courts? What judge could be found 
who would be willing to pronounce sentence 
against a fellow judge? Then possibly there 
was no evil design whatever on the part of the 
officials, but the unjust imprisonment was sim- 
ply due to human imperfection and frailty. 
What then? Even if an ex-prisoner had pecuni- 
ary means with which to carry on litigation he 
has no statutory grounds for so doing. 

It has been left. for heathen Japan to take the 
lead in improvement in some of these matters. 
There, if a man is discriminated against in the 
social or commercial world simply because he 
has served a sentence in prison, the person who 
discriminates against him is subject to fine and 


imprisonment; and the law is enforced. Fur- 
thermore, a man falsely or wrongly imprisoned 
can get full financial redress, not from individ- 
uals but from the government. The people by 
its representatives made the mistake; the people 
should pay for its mistakes, just as any indi- 
vidual is reauired to do. 


Persia and the World War 


Spee: the nations of South America, and all 
other nations that were able to keep out of 
the conflict, Persia was benefited In some ways 
by the world war. Its capital and trade have 
doubled. 

The country is a high plateau, 2,000 to 6,000 
feet high, with no railways, few roads, only one 
navigable river, and is cut off from easy com- 
munication with the rest of the world by moun- 
tain chains on the north and south. 

The rains of ages have washed the soil from 
the hillsides, seaming them with gullies, and 
making travel difficult and expensive. It may 
be said that virtually the whole trade of Persia 
is carried on the back of beasts of burden such 
as traversed the country twenty-five hundred 
or more years ago. 

These conditions have largely cut Persia off 
from the rest of the world, although the culture 
of its inhabitants has not greatly suffered be- 
eause of this; and it is known as the most 
enlightened of the Mohammedan nations, the 
Persian being styled the Frenchman of the east. 

The first noteworthy appearance of Persia 
on the pages of history is as a part of the Medo- 
Persian empire, established by Cyrus the Great, 
the second empire in history that bore sway 
over the whole civilized earth. 

When the third world empire made its ap- 
pearance, Alexander the Great invaded Persia 
and traversed it with his conquering hosts 
from one end to the other, going on through 
Afghanistan and the Khyber Pass into India, 
and returning to Babylon by Baluchistan and 
the shore route along the Persian Gulf. 

The priests of Persia teach the boys and men 
to disregard and despise everything said to 
them by the women, and as a consequence the 
Persian has no home life worthy of the name. 
Insolence from her twelve-year-old son is ex- 
pected by the Persian mother as inevitable. 

When the Shah of Persia visited Paris some 
years ago he shocked the hotel patrons by 
throwing his chop bones under the table after 
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he had finished his meal. He probably thous 
there was no reason why he should not f 
at home and act accordingly. i 

Before the war the finances of Persia wi 
under the control of an American, Mor, 
Schuster. He managed these so efficiently, @ 
protected the Shah so effectively from the j 
positions of the financiers of more highly cit 
ized nations, that Schuster was compelled 
resign his position. The diplomatic pres® 
became too strong. 

The pearl fisheries of the Persian Gulf he 
an annual output of about $1,000,000 per ye 
Roses flourish so profusely that they are— 
tivated in fields for the purpose of inanule 
into perfumes. The population is estimates 
about 9,500,000. 


It is certain that the kingdom of Persih 
the second part, the breast and arms of sily 
of the great image which Nebuchadnezzar 8 
in his dreams, and which the Prophet Dat 
explained to him; and it is equally certain 
the kingdom which is to replace the Pers 
kingdom, and all the other kingdoms seen 
that vision, is the kingdom of the Lord, 
siah’s kingdom, which brings with it the: da 
of hope for the Persians and for all the of 
peoples of the earth—Daniel 2: 1-49. I 
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French Women : 
Page 141 contained a reflection on F 
women which would better have been omit 

We are not perfect in judgment—yet—but i 

ang to be—and do not ~vish to do an injust 
to anybody. 


pails Castile 


tainly does contain a message of hope for the be i 
world.” —D.S8. W., Clarksburg, 
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Supremely Needed 


LL the nations of the world are today like 
the prodigal son. They have borrowed 
r future inheritances; and after a drunken 
uch lasting from August 1, 1914, to Novem- 
11, 1918, they are now engaged in feeding 
shogs—the profiteers—in a way that was 
ar before true. 

he average working man is limited in educa- 
and has no knowledge whatever of political 
iomy. With the outbreak of the war many 
fiese men suddenly discovered as munition 
ers or ship riveters that they could get 
@ times as much money as they had ever 
d before in their lives. Myriads of these 
knew so little of economics that it would 
folly even to try to tell them that all the 
es paid to them during the war had to come 
f somcbody’s savings. And having flirted 
4 time with wages of $10 to $20 per day, 
of them have concluded that the world has 
aged; and that instead of having to work 
for a living hereafter, and to be careful 
the dimes, nickels and pennies, they can 
ly spend every cent they earn, without any 
oning day ever arriving. 

0 heresy could be worse. If there was need 
these men to save during the war so that 
could participate in the various loans, it 
ili more necessary now; for the interest on 
¢ loans must be paid, and the running ex- 
ses of the governments must be paid, and 
@ is no way in which these expenses can 
net except by the savings of the people. 
ther these savings of the people are obtain- 
ndirectly by loans or directly by taxation, 
-eertain that these obligations must be met, 
it is self-evident that the governments can- 
borrow from him who has saved nothing. 


ada Labor Conference 


[ INDUSTRIAL conference was recently 
assembled in Canada, attended by one-third 
yes, one-third employers and one-third 
‘esentatives of the public. Resolutions were 
ted looking toward legislation on unem- 
ment, sickness, old-age insurance, minimum 
é laws, better pay for school teachers, better 
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housing conditions, compulsory education up to 
fourteen years of age, liberty of press, freedom 
of speech, eight-hour days, and union recogni- 
tion and coli lective bargaining. The conference 
was divided on several points, but put the 
questions up to the federal and provincial prime 
ministers for consideration and action. 


The commission suid in part: 

“The commission believes that the day has passed 
when an employer should deny his employes the right 
to organize~--a right claimed by employers themselves 
and not denied by the workers. Mmployers gain nothing 
by opposition; for the employes organize anyway, and 
refusal only leaves in their minds a rankling sense of 
injustice. The prudent employer will recognized such 
organization and deal with its duly accredited repre- 
sentatives.” 


Wasting on a Grand Scale 

S illustrating the fact that some people 

have no regard whatever for the conserva- 
tion of the products of human toil, Chairman 
William J. Graham, of the House Committee 
investigating war expenditures, reports that 
72,000 bales of cotton were left lying uncovered 
for months on the grounds at Nitro, W. Va. 
He also reports that hundreds of millions of 
dollars were paid to concerns that never deliver- 
ed a dollar’s worth of property to the Govern- 
ment, to cover profits which they figured they 
would have made on contracts signed before the 
armistice went into effect, provided they had 
fulfilled those contracts. 


She Saved for Her Boys 
APITAL and labor are not the only elements 
of the population that exact profits without 
rendering compensating service. A woman in 
New York city lived on seventy-five cents per 
day so that she might leave a fortune of $250,006 
unimpaired, to be divided between her two sons. 
One of her sons, a doctor, she appointed execu- 
tor. The doctor paid a lawyer $35,000 to settle 
the estate, and then divided what was left be- 
tween himself and his brother. Vis brother 
thinks that somebody exacted too much profit 
and is trying to find out who is at fault. 
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The Six-Hour Heresy 


H® INRY FORD startled the industrial world 
when he announced his policy of a mini- 
mum wage of $5.00 a day and he has recently 
raised that to $8.00. It could not be done, was 
the burden of the press that represents the re- 
actionary sector of the manufacturing front; it 
would disturb relations between employer and 
labor im an ever-widening circle. But it was 
done; for Ford profited by attracting the cream 
of the workers; and other concerns still paid 
what they chose. Ford produced “Fords” bet- 
ter and cheaper because the men were more con- 
tent to work under conditions prevailing in his 
sreat shops than in the establishments of others 
less democratic than himself. 

Time was when the twelve-hour day was im- 
possible; yet it worked out all right. Then in 
succession the industrial impossibilities were 
the ten-hour, the nine-hour and the eight-hour 
day; but no concern that was up to date in its 
methods ever lost anything by the better work- 
ing conditions spelled by the shorter work-day. 

Now the impossible thing is the six-hour day. 
Not merely impossible, but absolutely, to the 
nth degree, impossible, unthinkable, unbeliev- 
able, visionary, absurd, insane, is this latest in- 
dustrial heresy! 

Why? 

Because it hath not been so received from 
the fathers. 

But Baron Leverhulme, than whom no one in 
the world, at least, in the British world, knows 
better how to make money out of soap, comes 
and says that the six-hour work-day is perfectly 
feasible. The baron says that it is easy in a 
business where the overhead expenses, including 
interest on capital, salaries of partners and 
managers, repairs and renewals, depreciation, 
rent and ordinary taxes, are together equal the 
pay-roll cost. 

Here are his figures: Namber of articles pro- 
duced under the eight-hour day and forty-eight- 
hour week, 1000; pay-roll, $5000; overhead ex- 
penses, $5000; production cost per article or 
unit produced, $10.00. The raw material cost 
would be the same per unit unless reduced by a 
less cost for a larger quantity. 

If the working hours were reduced to a six- 
hour day and a thirty-six-hour week, and two 
shifts worked in the plant, the baron figures the 
cost as follows, the same wage being paid for 
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the six as for the eight-hour day: Articles q 
duced, 1500; pay-roll $10,000; overhead, $f 
total, $15,000; unit cost, $10.00. In other wo 
the impossible has been done—the men W 
six Instead of eight hours, and the goods cos! 
more to produce apiece. Work is given to 
men, where it had been available for but one 


To this the objection is raised that before 
war the pay-roll in billions of dollars in An 
can factories was 4.5 billions, and overhead ¢ 
2.59 billions. On this basis a factory produt 
say 1000 articles would cost $4500 pay-roll 
$2500 overhead; total $7000, with unit cos 
$7.00 per article. The baron did not allow 
any increase in overhead, but more salary 1 
be paid managers for Jonger hours; and al 
ing for an increase also in overhead, the figt 
would be: Articles produced, 1500; paya 
$9000; overhead $3500; total cost, $12,500; 
cost, $8.33. It looks as though it couldn’ 
done, and get the goods out as cheaply as bg 

The factor that will produce goods as i 
pensively as before and yet permit the six-h 
day is the attitude of the worker. He will i 
better about his work and work a little fa 
if he is to have a 25 per cent shorter wor 
day. Suppose the worker works one- fifth 0: 
per cent faster than he did under the eight. 
day; that this is readily possible may “be § 
from the rate of work of the average wo} 
who feels that any increased speed on his 
may result in his having to meet that spe 
all times. 


With production one-fifth, or 20 per & 
faster than in an eight-hour day the fig 
would be: Pay-roll, $9000; overhead, $3 
total $12,500; articles produced 1800; unit 
$6.94 per article. The miracle is quite feas 
but it takes the cordial codperation of 
worker to accomplish it. 


Tt is certain, however, that in the Golde \. 
when the motto of trades unionism, “One f | 
and all for one”, becomes a living reality 
every one, including both employer and } 
ploye, the pdasibinnes of the worker dra i 
on his untouched latent powers will cause ng 
try and production to jump forward. Whenf 
the principle of self-interest is substituted {i 
of real love of man for man, the incentive t 
everything reasonably possible for one an 
will actuate men and result in great bens it 
the whole people. 


fa 


| 
| 
| 
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SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL | 


Language Museum 

STITUTE of Phonetics is the official title 
pf the new language museum which ihe 
tish Government is about io start in London, 
that it can furnish its traders with better 
ams of dealing with natives than have hither 
2xisted. Some idea of the need for such an 
titute may be gathered from the fact that 
Many portions of Southeastern Asia a ditf- 
ant language prevails in every 500 square 
es of territory; in other words one ean not 
twenty-five miles in any direction without 
ning into a new language. 

lethods for making records of all languages 
“approaching precision. By means of the 
ay, photographs are obtained of the exact 
ition of the vocal organs necessary to pro- 
e any sounds, and the sounds themselves are 
tographed or transcribed by a needle into 
etic curves on smoked paper. Studying 
fe records the linguists are able to convert 
‘language into English sounds and thus to 
ace it to writing. By means of this Institute 
3 hoped that the traders will hereafter be 
t to do business with the natives without the 
of interpreters. Arrangements are also 
er way for the preservation of current dia- 
3and an attempt will be made to restore the 
juages spoken in Chaucer’s and Shake- 
ire’s times. Similar institutes have long 
ted in France and Germany. 

ecalling the scattering of humankind and 
confusion of their tongues at the Tower of 
el (Genesis 11:1-9), we are impressed with 
thought that the means now being taken to 
erve records of all languages indicates that 
; have served their purpose and that now, 
e dawn of the Golden Age, we are approach- 
a time when there will be but one language 
eneral use, as was the case at first. 


_ Morality | 

LRISTIAN citizenship in the United States 
S said to be in a bad way. Instead of the 
varalleled moral and spiritual uplift” ex- 
od by unpractical doctrinaires from the war, 
‘Same theorists report that opportunities 
multiplying rapidly for sexual temptation 
license; marriage is being deferred until 
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middle life; divorce is increasing; abortions are 
on the increase; the sex appeal is universal, 
everywhere, in the newspapers, at the theater, 
the movie, the street carnival, the dance, the 
fair; souiety reeks with it, the home is steeped 
in it, schools condone and often encourage it, 
professional lite wallows in it and the Govern- 
ment is often influenced by it—-so says President 
B.S. Steadwell of the National Purity Medera- 
tion. At the rate the people are traveling, it 
is feared that America will strike bottom on 
the level of the ancient pagan orgies of the 
worship of licentiousness. One of the greatest 
agencies for moral decline is said to be the 
automobile, which supplies opportunities for 
secret association and puts the country road 
house practically at the city limits. 

Is America approaching the condition pro- 
phetically spoken of in the Bible when the Good 
Book spoke of a civilization to come “which 
spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt” ?—Rev- 
elation 11:8. 


Luxuries Wanted 
MERICANS have a well-earned reputation 
as good spenders. An unprecedented de- 
mand exists for every kind of luxury at any 
price. On the twenty-seven kinds of luxuries 
listed by the Government the 1919 import tax 
exceeds that for 1918 by 125%. Imports of 
necessities show no particular increase; but in 
such articles for women as feathers, furs, jewels 
and perfumery the value in 1919 is about six 
times that in 1918. Now that the saloon has 
gone, fair woman is getting more of her share 
of the money and is showing herself a spender 
of the first order. Money is better spent than 
hoarded, but better still invested where it may 
produce more wealth. The present prosperity 
is not likely to continue indefinitely; and when 
it ends, the spenders will wish they had saved 
or invested what they have been so lavishly 
wasting. 

High living is fun—until the bills pour in. 
Habits of luxury demand continuance, and des- 
troy all tendency to the traits that succeed. 
Not merely will the spenders be forced to econ- 
omy and thrift, but they are liable to swell the 
hosts of discontent. 
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Rockefeller’s Fortune 
M R. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Sr., is long 

since out of business. He has just added 
$100,000,000 to his vast gifts for education and 
philanthropy. At present he is devoting his 
time and much of his money to the question of 
ihe preservation of health and the prevention 
of disease. 

We do not know how much Mr. Rockefeller is 
worth, and it does not seem to be our business 
to make him tell, but he is said to be worth about 
$1,000,000,000. Supposing that he is worth that 
amount; and that it was all invested in freight 
cars at the old price of $500 each. We got to 
figuring on that and found out something. Such 
a fortune would buy a string of 2,000,000 stand- 
ard ears. 

And how long a train would that make? Sup- 
pose the train was made up in Jersey City, and 
the cars were each forty feet long and added one 
by one as the train progressed on its way. Be- 
fore the caboose left the yards at Jersey City 
the engine would have traversed the route indi- 
cated by the following cities, and im the order 
named: 

Newark, Trenton, Philadelphia, Wilmington 
(Del.), Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Nor- 
folk, Wilmington (N. C.), Charleston, Savan- 
nah, Jacksonville, Miami, Key West (the jump- 
ing off place for Cuba), ‘'ampa, Pensacola, Mo- 
bile, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, San An- 
tonic, 1 Paso (on the edge of Mexico), Tucson, 
Los Angeles, National City (on the edge of 
Lower California), Santa Barbara, San Jose, 
Oakland, Stockton, Sacramento, Ashland, 
Salem, Portland (Ore.), Tacoma, Seattle, Bell- 
ingham, Vancouver, Prince Rupert (on the edge 
of Alaska), Edmonton, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, 
Port Arthur, Sudbury, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Quebec, Moncton, Halifax, New Glasgow, Syd- 
ney (the jumping off place for Newfoundland), 
Truro, St. John, Bangor, Portland (Me.), Bos- 
ton, Providence, New Haven and New York, 
with enough more to go almost to Chicago and 
back. 

The train would be 15,152 miles long, sufficient 
to cross the continent five times, or to reach in 
a straight line three-fifths of the way around 
the world. 

Mr. Rockefeller made some of his money in 
the oil business, and there is still some money in 
the oil business, apparently, for we notice that 
Mr. Folger, the new President of the Standard 
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Oil Company, not long ago paid $100,000 f 
one little book seven inches long, five and 
quarter inches wide and half an ineh thick, pv 
lished in London in 1619; the only known eo 
of the first edition of Shakespeare’s works. — 


O Charity, What Sins! : 
CHARITY, what sins have been committ 
in thy name! In the Army and Navy Bazs 

in the autumn of 1917 a net sum of $645 w 

raised for “relief” at a cost of over $71,000. | 

most, charity is a plaster which covers up a 8 

that had better be exposed to the sunlight a 

the air. : 

We do not see anything very charitable int 

founding of an orphan asylum by a man W 

has made his money by the use of child lab 

or the founding of an old folks’ home by au 

who has overworked and underpaid men a 

women until they have broken down before th 

time. He is trying to discharge a just debt 

a poor way. 

We do not see anything very charitable ii 
gift of old clothes to the poor on the part 
those who have such large incomes that they 
not know what to do with the surplus reven 
continually pouring in upon them. Af 
charity was that of a landlord in Waketu 

Mass., who recently made to a tenant the § 

of a house in which he had lived for twenty- 

years and had paid rent continually and fat 
fully during all that time. The man who: 
this is worthy of a statue in the public squ 

of his city. 4 

The indiscriminate giving to beggars put 
premium upon beggary. Not long ago a ¢ 
legged beggar refused a permanent job at} 
per week because, he said, he could make’ 

per week at begging. Another one-legged r 

sits in his old clothes on the sidewalk dur 

“working hours”, but on Sundays and holid 

puts on an artificial leg and a Sunday sui 4 

moves about with as much ease as anybody, 

So-called “organized charity” is for the i 
part a disorganized and inefficient way of t " 
to patch up a situation which makes it poss 
that in the same city there should be some 
ple worth hundreds of millions of dollars, 

others equally honest, and perhaps even 0 

industrious, who cannot earn enough to I 

their children properly fed and clothed. T 

of Philadelphia’s recent charity drives 1 

failures. ; 
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In two European countries, one of which no- 
dy dares to name, it has been recognized for 
generation that a citizen who has produced 
ings for his fellows for thirty or forty years 
s earned the right to live; and he is given an 
l-age pension. 

A form of charity has been started in Toledo 
lich gives promise of doing real good. The 
cial Service Federation is trying to improve 
> furniture in the homes of the poor, and has 
rited and received gifts of almost everything 
be found in any home, ranging all the way 
m rocking-horses to violoncellos. The Fed- 
ation is trying to give the touch of personal 
erest without which charity is a detestable 
ng. It makes a point of having a visiting 
asekeeper prepare and serve a meal on a din- 
; table in the way in which a meal should be 
spared and served, thus to elevate the home 
als. We wish this effort well. If continued 
the spirit in which it is being started, it can 
rdly fail to be a real blessing to both its 
inders and its beneficiaries. 

Not a few people are interested in charities 
er the manner of Gehazi, the servant of 
sha. The Lord, at Elisha’s request, had just 
ued Naaman, the Syrian general, of his lep- 
y, but refused to accept anything at his 
ids. Gehazi coveted the gifts which Naaman 
l exhibited and ran after him with a great 
ive” for money for the theologians, “the sons 
the prophets”. He got the money, ahout 
00, and valuable gifts of clothing. Upon his 
urn to Hlisha, the prophet asked hira where 
had been. Gehazi denied having been any- 
sre; whereupon Elisha rebuked him for ap- 
priating to himself gifts asked in the name 
ee and said, “The leprosy of Naaman 
li cleave unto thee, and unto thy seed for- 
r, And he went out from his presence a 
2r as white as snow’.—2 Kings 5: 27. 


hibition at Work 


NE of the effects of prohibition came to 
light the other day when $25,000 was offered 
‘a $100 share of the stock of Huyler’s, whose 
1000 capital stock is worth $3,750,000. 
mey’s stock has advanced from $75 a share 
185. Page & Shaw stock goes at $200. Con- 
ntal Candy started at about $7 and now is 
 Loft’s was $12.50, but now sells for $26. 

ack of the boom in candy is national prohi- 
mm. The prediction has come true that mil- 
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lions accustomed to liquor would turn to candy. 
The coffee industry, too, is having a big boom 
on account of the demand for a good beverage 
in lieu of the defunct alcoholics, The establish- 
ment of coffee houses is not far off, to take the 
place of saloons. 

But the backers of the great reform realize 
that their work is not finished; for they say that 
there is stern business ahead. The obtaining of 
national prohibition is chiefly the work of the 
Protestant clergy; and as the Protestant 
churches enroll only 25,000,000 of the popula- 
tion, or 23 per cent, of whom fully 5,000,000 do 
not actively favor prohibition, there are but 
20,000,000 Protestants behind the militant re- 
formers, or 19 per cent of the population. The 
clerical leaders of the movement, who have gone 
to great lengths politically and wielded their 
lobby with such telling effect in the state legis- 
latures to bring about the prohibition miracle, 
are concerned over what confronts them. 

One of the former leaders of the political 
Anti-Saloon League of Virginia, Methodist 
Bishop James Cannon of Texas, expresses his 
apprehension: “Although the liquor traffic has 
been outlawed in this country, it is still alive, 
not asleep, nor dead, but alive and openly defi- 
ant. During the next year you may look for 
some progress by the liquor people; and this 
will continue until the people are aroused to the 
realization that this traffic is really an outlaw, 
which needs chaining, and until it is chained 
permanently, it will endeavor to institute an era 
of lawlessness and murder. There is danger 
ahead!’ 

“The liquor traffic,” continues Bishop Cannon, 
“will defy the law, and will shoot down men who 
go out to enforce your law. This has already 
been done in Virginia. You should not allow 
your state to be honeyeombed with such outlaws, 
to continue without punishment, any more than 
you would allow thieves and other lawbreakers 
to go without their just deserts”. Bishop Can- 
non appreciates how difficult it will be for a 
minority to enforce their will upon an indiffer- 
ent majority, in the face of an active, unserupu- 
lous and thoroughly organized body such as the 
saloonmen will have in the field. 

To intimidate violators of the Federal Amend- 
ment many laws of great stringency have been 
proposed, on the theory that the more terrible 
the legal penalties, the less will offenders be 
inclined to break the law. As a matter of fact 
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the only effectual preventive of crime is the ab- 
solute certainty of immediate punishment even 
under rather mild penalties; and with a large 
body of the people indifferent or hostile to prohi- 
bition, the sureness of punishment is very 
doubtful in far the greater portion of the viola- 
tions of the law. This is evidenced by the great 
increase in drunkenness as an offense in most of 
the cities. 

The new reform by Christian America has 
elicited the warm approval of the head of the 
Moslem Church. Abraham Effendi, spiritual 
head of the Mohammedans, was greatly pleased 
when the news came to him of how America had 
turned over a leaf. He said: “It is with pride 
that we observe America’s adoption of prohibi- 
tion after trying drunkenness. Our law regards 
drink as the worst evil, because it breeds other 
evils, whereas other habits may not do this. 
Sobriety was the secret of Islam’s success as the 
builder of empires. But drinking brought ruin. 
It came from contact with Christian Europe, 
whose other bad habits we acquired, at least in 
our cities, for the country is still sober. Our 
women do not drink. If ever Islam recovers, it 
will be because prohibition is restored to make 
men strong, clean and intellectual. I am de- 
lighted to observe that America is realizing 
God’s command as spoken to our prophet”. 
Christian Boston has just sent a shipload of ‘its 
outlawed rum to Constantinople in the hope that 
the benighted total abstainers of Moslem heath- 
endom will turn the rum into funds for the 
spread of the gospel. 

Some of the saloonkeepers are turning their 
plants into intellectual centers. One of them 
hoisted the slogan, “While you can’t get booze, 
drink of the Pierian Spring”, and he is doing a 
rushing business in books, with the sign, “Good 
books, 25 cents each. Improve your time”. The 
reason was given by the bartender: “I noticed 
all the men who were in the habit of getting 
drunk at night sitting around having nothing to 
do. They were quite lost for a means of spend- 
ing their time. The thing was.a success as soon 
as the crowds got used to the strange-looking 
things across the bar. Here they feel at home, 
and not embarassed while they look for the book 
they wish. Philosophy and sociology are most 
desired. Very little fiction is wanted; they leave 
that. for the women”. Not a few saloons are 
turned into restaurants, and furnish the best 
meals for the money to be had in town. 
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It is the argument of the liquor men that mo 
of the people want at least a little to drink, a 
that the best interests of the community a 


“ 


served by permitting the serving of intoxicati 
beverages through a system of orderly and “7 
spectable” saloons; otherwise the people W 
make their drink at home, the total of drum 
enness will be increased, and the liquor drut 
will be of the worst description. This conte 
tion seems to be borne out by the alleg 
doubling of arrests for disorderly conduct d 
to intoxication, since war-time prohibition we 
into effect; but we doubt the truth of the sta 
ment. The difficulty has been that in the ps 
the respectable saloons were far outnumber 
by the drinking places of a low type whe 


ing insuperable odds in the fallen condition 
humanity, on account 6f which every good wo 
has to be incessantly fought for against powe 


destruction of the achievement of decades. T 
builders of the prohibition structure must 2 
feel too bitterly disappointed if the next H 
years, in the prevailing spirit of unrest, shot 
behold a partial failure of their well-mea 
plans. It is too soon to expect Millennial con 
tions through any reform that may yet be und 
taken; but the reforms are coming soon, und 
the auspices of the approaching Golden Bf 
when such efforts will not be in vain, but 
have back of them not merely a majority sel 
ment but a power for good which nothing @ 
suecessiully withstand. 

For the world is yet in the night time. 7 
Golden Age will be the day time, the era 
light, and the people then will become child? 
of light. Now “they that sleep, sleep in 
night; and they that be drunken are drunk 
in the night”. Then the sentiment will be:” 
are the children of light, and the children 
the day, not of the night nor of darkness; 
fore, let us not sleep; but let us watch and 
sober. Let us who are of the day, be sober, } 
ting on the breastplate of faith and love; 
for an helmet, the hope [in the mind] of sal 
tion”. And world-wide the hope will grow 0 
certainty that “God hath not appointed us 
wrath, but to obtain salvation”.—1 Thess. 5:< 


PONE COS Here Hee wen we. 


he White Coal Pile 
XHE white coal ‘pile is as large as ever. The 
streams run as full as ever they did; and 
Ulions of horse power that would do the work 
the nation, and possibly of the world, are 
ing to waste every day in the United States 
they have done for centuries. 
Most of these white coal piles are in the far 
est, many of them on Government land, al- 
ough there are many in the eastern states. 
Water power is expensive to develop, because 
2 whole plant must be completed before there 
any return. Hence large capital is required; 
d as the Government is not engaged in the 
Siness of selling power or lights, it must 
trust this development to others. 
he coal shortage is making lots of people 
nk about these water powers, and what a 
of good could be done by the current that 
ud be generated if we had our streams all 
nessed, 
Jongress has the matter up now and is en- 
woring to find some way to attract capital 
hese fields, and save the nation’s coal and oil, 
elop new industries, build up new communi- 
3, provide employment for labor, and increas- 
markets for agricultural products. 
tis not as easy a task as could be desired. 
ny of the common people are fearful of 
ing these great heritages of the nation fall 
the maw of the combinations of capital 
t now control so many of the necessities 
l accessories of life. 
t seems to us that if the Government could 
d water powers by employing soldiers for 
task, it could rent the completed plants to 
rating companies, municipalities, codpera- 
} Societies or other entities that could oper- 
them advantageously for all concerned, with- 
bringing any great groups of capital into 
problem. 
Ve are sure that the development of these 
er powers is one of the blessings that await 
ukind in the Golden Age, and perhaps it is 
as well that the development has been de- 
ed so that the people will be the ones to 
‘ive the benefits instead of the few who just 
“are casting longing looks in that direction. 
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The Mining of Sulphur 
Ae supply of suiphur for the world former. 
ly came from Sicily, and was obtained with 
difficulty, not only because about fifty per cent 
of the suiphur mined was wasted, but because 
the noxious fumes generated in its purification 
or smelting were extremely destructive of plant 
and animal life for miles around. } 

Within the past quarter century, the sulphur 
supply kas come almost entirely from the vast 
beds of it which lie far down under the subsoil 
of Louisiana, covered with an impenetrable bed 
of quicksand. Fortunes were expended in var- 
lous plans to find a way through this oil-satn- 
rated quicksand, and finally a method was 
perfected. The sulphur is now obtained by 
melting it with hot water forced down one pipe, 
transforming it into a yeast by forcing com- 
pressed air’ through another pipe, and letting 
it boil up to the surface out of a third pipe. 
It comes out pure and, after being cooled and 
solidified, is blasted into small pieces which can 
be loaded on ears. 

Besides being used in the manufacture of 
powder and the vuleanizing of rubber, sulphur 
is largely used in germicides. It is the most 
efficient. constituent of many of the sprays used 
for killing parasites on trees and vines. 

In the Valley of Hinnom, or Valley of 
Gehenna, or Valley of Tophet, as it was vari- 
ously termed, which lay on the southwestern edge 
of Jerusalem, the Jews were accustomed to burn 
the garbage of the city, using sulphur (or brim- 
stone as it is sometimes called) to complete the 
work of destruction. To a person standing upon 
the edge of this valley at night, and looking out 
over its dull fires glowing here and there, it 
had the appearance of a “lake of fire and brim- 
stone”, and was a fit representation of complete 
destruction. Its fires represented the complete 
destruction in the Golden Age of everything that 
is unclean, impure or in any manner injurious 
to life and happiness. | 

Among things that will be destroyed are the 
perverted thirst that creates the brewery and 
distillery, and the selfishness that makes the 
high financier and the thief; for these and other 
evils will be ended by making men better. 


Silver Up 

HINA wants silver; and in response to the 

‘law of supply and demand the price is climb- 
ing. Up to May 6, 1919, the export of silver had 
been prohibited since the summer of 1918, and 
the normal demand for silver for China simply 
could not be met. Since May the greatest silver- 
consuming country of the world—China—has 
had nearly twenty million dollars worth of sil- 
ver. Still the Chinese demand is not satisfied, 
and the Chinese merchants and authorities are 
outbidding the rest of the world for all the silver 
that is obtainable. 'The Oriental republic wants 
more silver and yet more, and is expected to ask 
for it at the rate of $120,000,000 a year. 

France and England have had to prohibit the 
export of the white metal. Silver has gone so 
high that it pays to melt the coin and sell it as 
bullion for the Chinese market. In the United 
States the silver dollar is worth about a cent or 
two over the gold dollar, but not enough to 
tempt much turning of coin into bullion; but if 
the unrestricted export of silver were permitied, 
the price might rise to a height where the de- 
mand for silver bullion would cause much of the 
silver coin of the country to be melted and the 
country be stripped of its small change. Fortu- 
nately, however, the value of the smaller coins 
is so much lower than their face value that it 
would require a rise that is entirely. unlikely, 
to deprive us of our small coins. Most of the 
silver dollars are worn and their light weight 
renders them unprofitable as bulhon. 

Mexico is profiting by the situation; for the 
peso has gone from 50 cents to 99 cents, and the 
peon can get about the same wage as before in 
Mexican money and is enabled to keep up with 
the cost of living without a raise in wages. 

An interesting feature of the existing condi- 
tion is that hundreds are taking their silver 
heirlooms to the melting-pot. Old knives, forks, 
spoons, silver plate, jewelry and silver orna- 
ments are daily coming out of their hiding 
places, All such articles are paid for only after 
they have been assayed to ascertain the propor- 
tion of silver, and a small charge of about a 
half per cent. is deducted for the operation of 
melting into bars. 

China’s appetite for silver is reported to have 
almost paralyzed the retail trade of Paris. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of five-frane, two-franc, one- 
frane and half-frane pieces have gone to the pot, 
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and there is not enough coin to do business wi 
For days at a time department stores could 
little business, because there was not enot 
coin. Waiters are in desperation; for there % 
no tips. Barbers, chauffeurs, and attendants 
public buildings are suffering a “short” perl 
One of the big stores made its own money | 
of cardboard circles stamped as good for cert 
amounts in trade at the store, and the ot 
stores followed suit, and then arranged to/ 
change the new “money”. Now many are is 
ing and using cardboard coin. The situatior 
aggravated by the fact that everybody is hoa 
ing silver coin, which takes still more out of « 
eulation. The prospect of getting enough sil 
is not improved by the circumstance that 60> 
cent of the Mexican silver mines are shut do 
because of revolutionary conditions. 

The world has stuck its hand down into 
pocket and found that it is short of change. 

Besides the phenomenal demand in India : 
China, one reason for the limited supply of 
ver is the falling off in production. In 1911 
world production of silver was 226,192,000 : 
ounces; in 1916 this had fallen to 156,626, 
fe ounces. Mexico produces about one-th 
of the silver of the world; in 1918 its produet 
was 70,000,000 ounces; in 1916 it was only’ 
000,000 ounces, but it is estimated that it1 
45,000,000 ounces in 1919. As a result of 
great demand, old silver mines are being wor 
over and new districts opened up in the C0 
tries on both sides of the Rio Grande. 

This illustrates what a delicately balan 
fabric civilzation is. Who would think t 
so slight a circumstance as a somawhall 
creased demand from a remote country f 
metal would tend to upset the trade of 
cities and put the retail trade of the work 
jeopardy! And how carefully ought the mei 
charge of the affairs of nations to have step 
in the mattér of plunging the world into a st 
whose evil effects seem only begun! If al 
matter, like a little fire, starts appreciable t 
bles, how great are the world difficulties | 
may be looked for from so tremendous an ae 
violence as the World War! It would be 
better that imperial ambitions had never he 
the great cataclysm, were it not that it 
foreknown by the Creator and evidently’ 
permitted in order to work out better 
greater things, leading eventually to the gr 
est possible blessings—those of the Golden. 
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er the Public’s Money 
} OME color is given to the report that in some 
} recent conferences the electric railways de- 
mined on new ways and means for getting 
pre money out of the public. Unprecedented 
tthods are being resorted to by these publie 
atvants” to bulldoze the people into compli- 
ee with their demands. 
m Toledo the electric railway company was 
sted from the streets on account of a variety 
‘complaints, including an exorbitant fare for 
} privilege of riding on the street ears. In- 
ad of waiting to be put out in conventional 
jhion, the street railway company quit the city 
}guietly removing its cars at midnight with- 
| warning to the eity officials, partly because 
| Company expected the city to seize and run 
| street cars. 
the Toledo mayor charged the company with 
ach of faith, with doing an act typical of the 
ir selected for its performance, with bad 
mitment of the carmen, who consider them- 
Ves innocent victims of a condition that has 
eed them out of work, and with a variety of 
er offences. The street railway company said 
t they could not afford to run the ears at a 
§, that they would not permit the interurban 
3 to run in over their tracks, that they might 
| down the wires and tear up the tracks, that 
VY might put the cars on sale, that they could 
‘possibly meet the unreasonable exactions of 
city management, that they could waive 
ir position under the ouster ordinance, that 
ledo would have to beg hard to get her cars 
ix’, and that “the cars would be for sale un- 
i they could make Toledo see our point”. 
ihe Toledo publie, for whose: benefit sup- 
2c ly the street cars were originally per- 
ed upon the streets, resented the company’s 
ude by voting six to one against repeal of 
jouster, negotiated with other street car 
ipanies for cars to run on the tracks, looked 
jother means of lighting the city than the 
tricity supplied by the company, paid 10 
0 cents to ride in all kinds of vehicles, ar- 
zed free motor truck transportation for em- 
yes and for people coming in on the inter- 
m lines, sacrificed comfort, time and money 
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rather than give in to the autocratie attitude of 
the company, and displayed a genuinely Amere- 
can spirit against the alleged Bourbonism of the 
Street-car officials. 

Whe attitude of the press in other cities 
ranged from a friendly interest in the problem 
the common people had to meet to that of 
papers committed to corporation interests no 
matter what corporations may do. The heart- 
less comment of one such publication was in 
part as follows: 


“As the people of Toledo had for their street-car 
company the enthusiastic lack of affection which it 
seerss to be the fate of such corporations everywhere io 
excite, there was no difficulty in getting the inhabitants 
of the city to vote their company’s cars off its streets 
until it stopped charging six cents fare and two cents 
for transfers. That vote, however, was cast on an under- 
standing, by the voters, not that the company would 
remove its cars from the streets, but that it would return 
to a straight five-cent fare. Instead, with truly malig- 
nant docility and between two days, it deported all its 
ears Into the State of Michigan; and the Toledans 
found themselves the winners of a most inconvenient 
victory against the hated foe. They were confronted 
with a painful alternative—that of riding in automobiles 
at a cost considerably greater than the rates they held 
intolerable, or of walking. The warning to be found in 
Toledo’s attempt at compulsion by exclusion should be 
heeded in other cities where the desire to ride at what 
the street-car companies declare to be less than cost 
might lead to action of like unwisdom.” 


During the war many corporations made and 
laid away immense reserve sums; and this ex- 
pression of a corporation mouthpiece is concrete 
evidence of the arrogance with which the corpo- 
rations generally “feel their oats”. 

The politicians of Toledo doubtless are no 
different from those of other cities having 
wealthy public utility companies, and doubtless 
did their share to “milk” the street railway com- 
pany, held it up with graft ordinance, and for 
private profit did the many other things well 
known to politicians as useful for extracting 
coin or concession from corporations, while 
seeming to act in the interests of the people. 
They waxed loud in vote-getting denunciations 
of the heartless street railway; but it was 
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always possible that after the proper amount 
of “oil” had been applied by the corporation 
interests the politicians talk would again be 
smooth as butter, beeause, forsooth, had not the 
“nulk” pipe-line been re-established between 
corporations and politicians? 

One of the good political statements for mak- 
ing the people feel right and help get the milk- 
Jine in operation was that’ the politicians 
“would not repeal the ouster nor give the street 
railway company a franchise”. It was quite 
possible, of eourse, that “judicious concession” 
would cause enough politicians to “find a suit- 
able solution” to bring the cars back on terms 
mutually satisfactory to corporation and. poli- 
ticians. It is a great political. game, not letting 
the left hand know what the right hand does. 

Everybody lost through the brawl. The com- 
pany claimed a daily loss in fares of $7800. The 
1400 employes lost their wages, perhaps total- 
ling between $4000 and $5000 a day. The mer- 
chants reported business very dull. Manufac- 
tories were unable to keep their pay roils full. 
The common people paid double or more for 
transportation, representing perhaps $6000 a 
day loss, besides the loss of wages. As it was 
a strike by a company, no troops were called to 
keep the striking officials in order, lock them up 
in bull-pens or enjoin them from interfering 
with a commodity of first rank as a neces- 
sity. Nothing that took place was calculated to 
allay unrest or to make the people feel that 
in some way the arrogant power of corporations 
ought to be curbed. 

But better times are coming. “A better day 
is coming, a morning promised long, when truth 
and right with holy might shall overthrow the 
wrong; when Christ the Lord will listen to every 
plaintive sigh, and stretch his hand o’er sea 
and land, with justice, by and by. The boast of 
haughty tyrants no more shall fill the air, but 
age and youth shall love the truth and speed 


it everywhere. No more from want and sorrow | 


shall come the hopeless cry, but war shall cease, 
and perfect peace will flourish by and by. The 
tidal wave is coming, the year of jubilee; with 
shout and song it sweeps along, like billows of 
the sea. The jubilee of nations shall ring 
through earth and sky; the dawn of grace draws 
on apace—'tis coming by and by.” 

It does one good to realize that when per- 
plexity fills many minds, the truth is that the 
best days ever known are at hand. 
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Around the World by Rail 4 
I NTEREST in the Dover-Calais tube has bee 
renewed, with fair prospects of work beim, 
started in the Spring. Lord Fisher now come 
out with the proposal that Europe’s principa 
port of entry be made at the great Blackso 
Bay, on the west coast of Ireland, and th 
regular train service be inaugurated betwee 
that point and Japan, via tube under the Nort 
Channel to Scotland, across England throug 
the Dover-Calais tube, across Europe, throug 
the Bosporus tube, thence via the Bagdad rat 
way around the Persian Gulf, across Indi 
China and Korea, and through another tuk 
under the Korea Strait to Japan. £ 
Might as well make a good job of tt, wht 

he is at it, and go on up the coast of Asiat 
Behring Strait, under that by another tube, ar 
then across Alaska and the Yukon District? 
Edmonton, and so on to New York. hen ¥ 
would have to have three big switches to cep 
plete the job. One would be the Pan-Ameriea 
line down throngh Centra! and South Ameri¢ 
to Buenos Ayres, another would be the Cape! 
Cairo line through Africa and the third is @ 
own invention. This line starts at Singapor 
and by a succession of connecting tubes tra’ 
erses Sumatra, Minitok Banka, Billiton, Cal 
mata, Borneo, Celebes, Peling Cay, Xulla, Xull 
Bessey, Buro, Ceram, New Guinea, Austral 
and Tasmania. , 
Personally we could not recommend a Tai 
road trip from Tasmania or South Africa] 
South America, as we think the passenger wo 
stand far more chance of reaching his destil 
tion alive if he went direct by ocean carr. 
But such a trip would be possible, and it is q 
possible that in the Golden Age such a hight 
as we have described might be built, even to 
one connecting Australia with the mainlan 
The longest tunnel would be only about one! 
dred miles in length. Such a line could be m 
a standard four-line railway for much less thé 
the cost of the World War. We 


Finland | \ 
HERE is it? is a question some of) 
might have to ask. Yet Finland was sai 

from famine by American money. The coun 

is not backward. There are few illiteral 

There was a university there before Plymo 

Rock was heard of. Men and women vote im 

republican government. iY 


NE of the greatest internal dangers faced 
by European nations is depreciation of cur- 
aey by the sending of coin out of the country. 
lis has taken place in Austria; and France is 
appling with the problem. Kngland has for- 
iden the export of silver. Every country faces 
S grave condition. The United States has 
it come up to it, because nothing except the 
inese demand for silver has tended thither; 
* thus far this is the most fortunate nation in 
2 world, respecting evil effects from the World 
ar. . 
{In foreign trade, if imports exceed exports, 
2 balance, called the balance of trade, has to 
| settled eventually with currency, or with 
inds, which serve to defer the evil day when 


— 
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ports drains the money out of a country, and 
| nation seems to have devised a successful 
stem for keeping the currency at home and 
erting the disastrous effects of an unfavor- 
e trade balance so well as Germany has done. 
for the Teutons simply refuse to let go their 
rency or their gold. They propose to accom- 
sh this by not allowing an unfavorable trade 
Hance to come into existence. A foreign mer- 
ant, for example, who wishes to import into 
rmany a million dollars worth of cotton, can- 
{ take his pay in coin, but must take it in the 
ype of a million dollars worth of manufactured 
ton goods, or of some other mannfactured 
ods, of a kind that the country is willing to 
port. The matter is closely regulated by the 
wernment. The effect is that there cannot 
se an excess of imports over exports, to be 
itled in the usual manner with gold. 

\ further effect of this new policy is that every 
lion dollars worth of goods brought into the 
untry brings a million dollars worth of work 
‘the workers, or at least that portion of the 
lion that goes as wages to labor. It is pro- 
ised that labor shall not suffer enforced idle- 
38 on account of the country’s becoming flood- 
(with imports that would drive home-manu- 
tured goods out of the domestic markets. 
The need of the hour everywhere is w-o-r-k. 
7 country that works the most, keeps its peo- 
» the busiest, gives them the most pay and has 
b most goods to distribute among the work- 
1, is, other things being equal, the least likely 
suffer from popular unrest and its train of 
Js. There are plenty of other causes working 
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in Germany to bring trouble to the people, very 
serious trouble,chief of them the poverty caused 
by the War; but, if reports are to be trusted, it 
will not be from not working that the German 
people will get their worst trouble. All the 
people have gone to work, it is said, and their 
principal stock in trade is work, not money, nor 
bonds to be floated elsewhere and bring trouble 
inthe futare. It is considered a real peril to the 
rest of the world that Germany has adopted a 
policy tending to put herself relatively, and in- 
creasingly as time goes on, in an advantageous 
position for recouping the economic disasters of 
ihe War. Other peoples, especially this country, 
should not lose a moment in getting down to 
work, for “he becometh poor that dealeth with a 
slack hand, but the hand of the diligent maketh 
rich”.—Proverbs 10: 4. 


Business Curtailment Predicted 
CUCORDING to the Wall street Journal, A. 
Barton Hepburn, chairman of the Advisory 
Board of the Chase National Bank of New York, 
one of the country’s most reliable authorities on 
business conditions, says that we are headed for 
a curtailment of business. 

The average business man or banker in public 
expression takes the role of a booster, in order 
not to disturb the common people with the truth, 
no matter what his real ideas may be; but Mr. 
Hepburn frankly admits that business cannot 
continue at its present rate. He says: 

“We cannot continue to reduce the hours of labor and 
still supply the quantity of goods which the world de- 
mands. We cannot continue to increase the cost of pro- 
duction, and still be able to compete with other nations 
in the markets of the world. These causes will operate 
to curtail business. Men will not make goods that they 
cannot sell at a profit. That there will be in the not 
distant future a curtailment of business and a recession 
in cost and prices is inevitable.” 

Concerning the business condition of Europe 
Mr. Hepburn speaks advisedly and frankly: 

“here are individual enterprises in all European 
countries worthy of confidence and credit. These will 
be singled out, then usual credit tests applied, and their 
wants supplied ; and in this way Europe will be financed 
to the extent that it ought to be. 

“Phe debt of Great Britain is still increasing. Their 
cwrent taxation does not equal present expenditures, 
The same is true in an emphasized degree of France 
and of Italy ; and all sorts of financial schemes, ranging 
from a capital tax to repudiation, will fill the air and 
make the holders of certain foreion government securi- 
ties more or less uneasy for some time to come. 


“The only possible policy for the restoration of Europe 
to normal conditions is economy and thrift, That should 
be the slogan there and the slogan here.’ 

Hundreds, thousands, of mon of the utmost 

ability are working on the stupendous problem 
of restoring conditions te what they were before 
the World War. We certainly wish all right- 
minded men well in their honest endeavors to 
bring peace and prosperity to the people, but it 
is difficult to join in the prediction that their 
efforts will be crowned with the success they 
seek; for their practica al rejection of Christian- 
ity ae the last few years has started condi- 
tions that the Scriptures say it will be impossi- 
ble to mend. We fear that they must finally 
realize that their position will ultimately be like 
those thousands of years ago that said: “We 
would have healed Babylon, but she is not 
healed”. (Jeremiah 51:9) But there is coming 
“an afterward of peace”; and all well meaning 
men wil see in the Golden Age that it was better 
for it to have been thus. God is at the wheel and 
He will bring humanity safely and prosperously 
to the desired haven of rest. 

The proposed loaning of vast sums io Europe 
to he spent in the United States may postpone 
the depression; but if the loans prove uncolleet- 
able, the present threatening aspeet will be- 
come that much worse. 


Ford’s Gasoline Street-Car 
| his It the sunset of the day of the electrie 
street-car? Other inventions have had their 
run, served the people well, and passed out of 
existence, because supplanted by new inven- 
tions. The electric railway displaced the horse- 
drawn sireet-car, to the ruin of the Investment 
in the older business. Steam railroads ousted 
canals, and des stroyed the value of the invest- 
ments therein. The steamship caused whole 
leets of gallant sailing vessels to rot at wharves 
or to pound to pieces on rocks and shoals with- 
out being replaced, to the utter loss of invest- 
ments in shipping. No industry can complain, 
if science and invention devise some better way 
of doing the work. 

The basis of the new Ford street-ear is a gas- 
oline motor of a new type. It combines a motor, 
an air compressor, an electric generator and a 
heating and lighting plant; for all operations 
for the control of the car are centered in the one 
motor. It does away with all overhead equip- 
ment, with huge power stations, with all the 
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costly electrical equipment, and with half - 
weight of the car. ‘he car is heated with 
hot exhaust from the motor, carried throug 
pipes and emitted under the car, The powe 
plant weighs but 1150 pounds, and the ear itse 
about seven tons, for a thirty-seven-foot car, . 
pe contrast with the twelve and fourteen- a 
ears now on the streets. Each ear seats fort} 
two passengers, and has plenty of excess ene g 
in the ninety hors se-power of the motor, i 
Just how soon the “Ford” will be on the ma 
ket is not definitely stated, for the first cars a 
demonstration ears to be exhibited on the track 
of various cities, and on steam railroads, wher 
they are expected to develop a speed of sevent 
miles an hour, 5 
Just how people will get around when th 
Golden Age is weil advanced no one ean def 
nitely predict; for under those more favorahbl 
auspices there will be thousands of Fords an 
Rdisons of abilities not approached today whos 
inventive rainds will produce new mechanism 
for the good of the people. It is safe to gf 
that, whatever may he foreseen now the actual! 
ties will be better than that. “Wor since the b¢ 
ginning of the world men have not heard, me 
perceived by the ear, neither hath the eye see 
Q Ged, beside thee, what he hath prepared fo 
him that waiteth for him’, And in the Golde 
Age all men of right hearts will wait upon a 
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New Jersey Tries Again 

Wis the electric railways were fir 
financed most of the possible eredit we 
spouled by “high” finanee. New Jersey railway 
are no exception, and now that they have a re 
financial problem to meet they have no 
sources, for they need more money badly. Fir 
they tried to get it by a zone fare scheme wh 
doubled or tripled the passenger’s outlay, 
the people took to the jitneys, and one syst 
lost $12,000 a day. Now the railways hav 
plan to get the public out of the buses—i 
cents the first two miles and a cent a mile the 
after. The best thing, perhaps, for the railwe 
may be bankruptcy and a reorganization om 
proper financial basis, where exorbitant charg 

will not be necessary. i 
It is impossible to fix railway finances to st ; 
with in a way that they cannot an asan and tl 4 

expect permanent success, particularly duri 
a period of such startling changes as take pl / 
| 


in our day. 
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he Value of Hybrids 


K ARE not sure as to the value of 

hybrids. They may be of great value, or 
ey may not; but the experiments now being 
jade in the development of giant hybrids are 
ell worth carrying forward to a completion, 
ad Wwe understand there is some prospect of 
ne Government’s establishing an experimental 
ration at Kentland, California, with a view 
i ascertaining the facts about the giant plants 
hich are produced there. 
_There was a time upon this planet when a 
bridization was started which threatened to 
bstroy the race. The Scriptures describe the 
Lcidents preceding the Flood in these words: 
| “And it came to pass, when men began to mul- 
ply on the face of the earth, and daughters 
ere born unto them, that the sons of God saw 
e daughters of men that they were fair; and 
ey took them wives of all which they chose. 
» . There were giants in the earth in those 
ys; and also after that, when the sons of God 
me in unto the daughters of men, and they 
ie children to them, the same became mighty 
len which were of old, men of renown.”— 
pnesis 6:1, 2, 4. 
‘There is no doubt that these sons of God are 
jose referred to by the Apostle as the “angels 
aich kept not their estate; but left their own 
vbitation, going after strange flesh” (Jude 6, 
| who became “disobedient, when once the lon g- 
‘fiering of God waited in the days of Noah”. 
| Peter 3:20) These angels sinned against 
e law of their being in taking human form for 
purpose of rearing human families. Their 
aildren were the giants, the traditions of whom 
fe to be found in the mythology of all peoples. 
ad not the Flood been sent in merey to de- 
roy these hybrids, the human family would 
pve been reduced to slavery and destruction. 
nat was the end of “the world that was”.— 
(Peter 3: 6. | 


A somewhat analogous situation confronts 
/ in the present passing away of “this present 
Hl world” and the dawning of the new day, 
@ inauguration of “the world to come [not the 
rid to go to] wherein dwelleth righteousness”. 
e have giant trusts and giant labor unions, 


i 


the powers of both of which we should dread 
but for the coming establishment of the kingdom 
of justice and peace and truiti for which all 
classes of humanity yearn. 


Insect Leaks 


HREH insects, though insignificant little 
things which a baby’s finger ean crush, cost 
the country a billion dollars a year. One is the 
cotton boll-weevil. This little giant has put 
some former cotton states out of the business, 
destroyed the industry of raising sea-island cot- 
ton, since 1892 has ruined 11,000,000 bales of 
eotton—nearly a whole year’s production for the 
country—and costs annually some $200,000,000. 
Another of the Lilliputian giants of insectdom 
is the tiny cattle tick. But for it, 50-cent steak 
would be unheard-of, $18 and $20 shoes would 
not exist and the whole South would excel in 
cattle raising. It takes from the country in 
direct loss some $100,000,000 and an untold 
amount indirectly. 

The third of this trio of giants too great for 
man yet to conquer is the fever-mosquito. It 
makes its summer home in 75,000,000 acres of 
swamp land which, because of it,are uninhabita- 
ble, except for people willing to drag out a life 
of sickness ending in a premature death. 

All told, these insect leaks are estimated to 
cost the country a billion and a quarter a year. 
Some day they will be eliminated, in the Golden 
Age when humanity finds itself able to execute 
the divine commission to “subdue the earth” 
(Genesis 1:28); for the subduing of the earth 
implies the conquest of all the enemies of man. 


Modern Forestry Needed 


O THE wasteful American the supply of 

lumber seems inexhaustible—for have not 
Americans always gone to the woods and cut 
all the timber they wanted? But spendthrift 
methods find a limit. Already the supplies of 
all the Eastern timber centers are nearing ex- 
haustion, excepting in the South. Even there 
most mills can draw on their forests not more 
than ten or fifteen years longer. The country 
has gone through its natural resources like a 
drunken heir through a fortune, without a 
thought for a future, which is now at hand. 
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The Pineapple 

IRST discovered in Brazil, early in the 

sixteenth century, the pineapple has become 
one of the most widely cultivated fruits of the 
tropical and semi-tropical regions. In 1894, 
4,000,000 pineapples, valued at $750,000, were 
marketed from Florida alone. That was twenty- 
five years ago, and the spread of pineapple 
fields in Florida and Hawaii since that time 
has been prodigious. 

Pineapple plants are set three feet apart, 
with occasionally double spaces between the 
rows. Buds which develop beneath the ground 
2re principally relied wpon for settings, al- 
though various other parts of the plant can be 
used for the purpose. The plant thrives best 
where the temperature averages seventy-five 
degrees, and where the air is dry. It bears for 
about ten years before it must be replaced. 

The plant grows about three feet high, and 
produces fruits of varying sizes and colors 
besides the size and color with which we are 
most familiar in the markets. The fruit grows 
to twenty or more pounds in weight, but the 
average is about eight pounds. 


Pineapples are largely grown in the West 
Indies, Northern Africa, Queensland and the 
Azores Islands, besides Florida and Hawaii. 
in the Philippines and in Southeastern Asia 
they grow in great quantities, and are sold so 
cheaply that at times they are fed to elephants. 
The canning of the fruit in these countries is 
largely in the hands of the Chinese. The leaves 
of one of the varieties grown in the Philippines 
provides a fibre from which is made a fabric 

auch appreciated by the Filipinos. 


The best varieties of pineapples are protected 
from excesses of heat and cold by great sheds, 
built at an expense of $500 per acre: The care 
that is found necessary to bring this luscious 
fruit to perfection is a part of the blessing, not 
curse, that was originally imposed upon our 
first parents. Adam was “put into the garden 
of Kden to dress it and to keep it” (Genesis 2: 
15); and when earth’s paradise is restored and 
the Golden Age is a fact, and no longer a 
prophecy, the perfection of the fruits with which 
it abounds, and which constitute man’s most 
natural and most healthful and enjoyable food, 
will be the pursuit and delight of the perfect 
men that will then find their get home in 
this favored spot. 


Pineapples aid digestion. The juice of a 
pineapple is an almost invaluable remedy 1 
diphiheria, the acid seeming to dissolve 1 
growth in the throat. i 


Cooperative Farm Selling 
Pe by middlemen in fal 

products discourages the farmer, lessé 
his interest in the farm, decreases producti 
and raises prices. Last spring the farmers 
the Southwest had to pay $70 a ton for sorgm 
for sale by middlemen, but in the fall they cot 
get only $10 for what they had to sell. The w 
the profit is worked against them, “coming a 
going’, makes them discontented with their | 
cupation, and causes some to give up tli 
farms—and the more farmers quit farmu 
the nearer food rationing the rest of the peo 
are. 

Coéperative buying and selling, organize 

states, through the state departments of a 
culture, is being worked as a remedy for 1 
profiteering situation, so far as the farmer 
coneerned. A Kansas farmer wanted a carl 
of carrots, and wired his want to the Kans 
Department of Agriculture, which referred 
to the Texas department, who informed a Tex 
farmer who had a carload of carrots to s 
the transaction was completed during the moi 
ing, and the carrots were on their way as 86 
as a freight car could be furnished by the ré 
road. The seller got 25 per cent more than 
could have obtained from a middleman, and 
buyer paid 25 per cent less. Both parties F 
satisfied that interstate codperation is good] 
the farmer. ] 


that feel the pressure of the Ee of meee 
a considerable extent prices are high because 
so many middlemen, each of whom has to ma 
a living on what passes through his hands. 1 
less middlemen the better, and what amou 
to a state codperative exchange possesses | 
tractive features for all—except the middlem 
Evidently what was said thousands of years a 
applies to the profiteer today: “He that 
greedy of gain troubleth his own house”. 
Proverbs 15: 27. a 
However, it is not too late for the people, 
combined codperative action to minimize ma 
of the difficulties that confront them. Suel 
course would be in the public interest. 
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stronomersup in the Air 


O! We do not mean that the astronomers 
are going up in dirigibles (either 50,000 
es or 50,000 feet) to try to get a better look 
the heavens. They have wonderful telescopes 
r doing that, telescopes which could not pos- 
aly be handled in any dirigible that could be 
it. The newest one, in position in California, 
s a lens 100 inches in diameter; and when it 
is pointed at the heavens, instead of revealing 
9,000,000 suns, it disclosed 375,000,000. So 
nsitive are these wonderful instruments that 
2y take into consideration the trembling of 
2 hilltops upon which they are mounted, due 
the impact of horses’ hoofs and even the fect 
playing children. 

The thing that has disturbed the astronomers 
the discovery that none of the stars are where 
2y were supposed to be, and nobody knows 
> sure where any of them are. This all came 
out in a very simple way. 

A certain man by the name of Einstein waited 
fil there was an eclipse of the sun, a total 
ipse caused by the moon coming between it 
d the earth. Then he took a number of pho- 
sraphs of the ring of stars nearest to the edge 
the eclipsed sun. He waited six months until 
se Same stars were again visible in the night 
7. He photographed them again, and instead 
being the same distance apart as they were 
_Mmonths previously they were nearer to- 
her. The stars had not changed their rela- 
e position during that period. They are so 
note that no possible changes in their loca- 
n with respect to each other could be revealed 
six months’ time. 


Nhat had happened? Why were they not in 
'Same places as when first photographed? 
e astonishing answer is that our sun had 
shed those rays of light outward as they came 
ir his majesty; and instead of moving in a 
aight line, as we have always supposed, it 
tow apparent that light wobbles and wrigeles 
l twists its way through the universe, and 
t there is no possible way of knowing exactly 
ere any visible part of the universe is located. 
Vith what reverence ought we to approach 
contemplation of the wonders of the visible 
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universe! Jehovah has been pleased to reveal 
some of its secrets to earnest and honest in- 
quirers, but there are heights and depths of 
wisdom in the creation and movement of the 
heavenly bodies that ean be but faintly guessed 
at by the wisest of earth’s philosophers. Some 
of these wonders will never be known to human- 
kind, but it is entirely right for us to try to 
ascertain as much as may be possible. We can 
learn nothing that Jehovah is not pleased to 
reveal tous. “The secret things belong unto the 
Lord our God: but those things which are re- 
vealed belong unto us and to our children for 
ever.” —Deuteronomy 29: 29. 

During the Golden Age, and all the ages to 
follow, it will be the privilege of men to know 
more and more of the wonders of Jehovah’s uni- 
verse, but there will always be heights which 
they can never hope to reach. 


A Celluloid Substitute 


CHEMIST named Baekeland took the three 

liquids, earbolic acid, formaldehyde and 
hydrochloric acid, put them together and got a 
transparent, odorless solid that cannot be af- 
fected by any chemical. It sustains a crushing 
load of three tons to the inch and makes an 
ideal substance to take the place of things here- 
totore made of celluloid and hard rubber, as 
it is cheaper and cannot burn. This substance 
is known in business as bakelite and has made 
its inventor wealthy; but in the home eircles of 
the chemists, where they freely discuss such sub- 
stances, it goes by the more familiar name of 
oxybenzylmethylenglycolanhydride. (Ouch!) — 


New Acid-Resisting Alloy 


A NEW acid-resisting alloy called Tlium has 
“ been Ciscovered by a professor in the de- 
partment of chemistry of the University of 
Iiinois. The new metal has been kept in acids, 
at greatly different temperatures, for a period 
of six months and shows no signs of having de- 
teriorated. This will make it valuable for some 
purposes for which gold and platinum are now 
used; and these metals are several hundred 
times as expensive as the new alloy, which can 
be produced for 25 cents an ounce. 


£78 
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Saving Mother and Babe 

rTSH state is wasting the lives of mothers and 
4 babies. Every year some sixteen thousand 
mothers die in childbirth and nearly a quarter 
of a million babies die under one year of age. 
Other countries show markedly lower death 
rates than this, But Federal aid is now being 
given in a small way through the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor for the pro- 
tection of infancy and maternity. The neglect 
of maternity and infancy leads not only to thou- 
sands of preventable deaths, but to lowered vi- 
tality and permanent impairment of health and 
efficiency for those women and children who 
are so fortunate as to survive. 


Lack of means to secure adequate prenatal 
care, or even care at the time of childbirth, is 
given as the most frequent cause of loss of life. 
This is just what we would expect in a world 
where possessions have been long considered 
as of greater value than life and happiness. 
Laws are much more frequently framed for the 
protection of property than for the protection 
or encouragement of happiness.. The word hap- 
piness means much, and it would not be possible 
to legislate happiness onto any one or into any 
one. But there are certain foundations of hap- 
piness which have,been too much overlooked, 
and one of these is the right to be as well born 
as the combined efforts of individuals and states 
ean provide. At best, there will be a red and 
comparatively vigorous line of life in some, and 
a thinner, grayer line in others. This condition 
will prevail until the Life-giver begins his great 
work of the Golden Age—his work which will 
heal not only the bodies of all the willing and 
obedient, but also their minds and hearts. 

Remarkable progress has been made in legis- 
lation providing mothers’ pensions since the 
first Mothers’ Pension Laws were passed in 1911 
by Missouri and Illinois. Aceording to a bulle- 
tin entitled “Laws Relating to Mothers’ Pen- 
sions”, just issued by the Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor, thirty 
states, Alaska and Hawaii now have some 
public provision for mothers left with young 
children to support, and in at least five of the 
remaining states mothers’ pension laws have 
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been under consideration. Canada, Denmaj 
and New Zealand also have passed legislati 
providing aid for mothers. ~ This rapid spre 
of legislation in so brief a period is indicati 
says the Children’s Bureau Bulletin, of the wx 
spread, deep-rooted conviction that no ¢k 
should be deprived of home life and a mothe 
eare because of poverty alone. § 

Generally speaking, all mothers’ pension 


monthly sum for every child under a certain 
to mothers who are dependent upon their 6 
efforts to support their children and who % 
morally and physically fit persons to bring 
their children. ‘There is considerable variati 
in the laws in force in the different stat 
Some states provide pensions for widow 
mothers only. Others include women who a 
divorced or who may have been deserted 
their husbands, or those whose husbands @ 
in prisons, in state asylums, or who are othe 
wise incapacitated. In three states prospect 
mothers may receive mothers’ pensions, and 
a number of instances mothers of children ho 
out of wedlock come within the scope of the i 

The age up to which an allowance may 
made for a child varies from thirteen to seve 
teen years. Only one state has a thirteen-ye 
maximum, but this state allows an extensigg 
sixteen years if the child is ill or incapacitat 
for work. Sixteen years is the maximum int 
greatest number of states. One state @ 
Alaska give seventeen as a maximum, and 
other state with a sixteen-year limit for | 
makes seventeen the maximum for girls. 


Powdered Milk and Eggs 
| ee sae milk and eggs can now be I 
which are wonderfully pure, clean and 20 
The way the milk is made is by forcing liq 
milk through extremely small holes into a m 
jin-lined chamber through which currents o! : 
dry air are constantly passing. The dry 
coming in contact with the milky mist strat e 
way absorbs the moisture it contains and t 
milk settles in powdery white drifts. Noth i 
has touched it but air. N othing has been } 


\ 
it 
i 
rt 


moved but water. Nothing is changed. — 
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wdered milk cannot sour on account of the 
st total absence of moisture, and for the 
fe reason no growth of bacteria can take 
ce. The powder can he instantly trans- 
med into fresh, sweet milk. It comes in cans; 
be kept anywhere, and in many climates 
he only good milk obtainable. 
the rising cost of liquid milk is now making 
srofitable to use this dried milk. It retails 
a price equivalent to 14 cents per quart for 
xet milk or 8 cents per quart for skimmed 
k. Itis much appreciated in the tropies and 
9 on ocean liners. 
*he dried eggs are obtained presumably by 
same method. Anyway, it is a fact that the 
t of omelettes can be made from combined 
vdered milk and powdered eggs; for we have 
en them many times and never knew, until 
fattention was called to the matter, that the 
's. did not come freshly from the shells a 
milk from the dairy. We believe that thes 
ad foods have a great future before nero 
lare a valuable part of the preparation of 
ind for the enjoyment of all kinds of food 
ducts in the New Age. 


charin for Sugar 
SHORTAGE of a substance brings out a 
Substitute. The shortage of sugar has 
wht saccharin to the front as a “harm- 
” substitute for sugar. Many housewives 
buying this sweetest of substances and find- 
it convenient for use in foods, coffee, tea 
cocoa. 
ut in employing saccharin they are playing 
aa drug which is not entirely harmless 
: Department of Agriculture condemns the 
‘ef saccharin in food. “It is,” says the 
ted States Bureau of Chemistry, “a menace 
tealth. The attempt to exploit the shortage 
ugar and create a demand for saccharin for 
in place of sugar endeavors to capitalize 
public’s lack of inowled ge of the properties 
this substance. A majority of the states 
é statutes or regulations prohibiting the use 
accharin in food. The Bureau of Chemistry 
Ss called upon to reiterate the warnings 
is it has repeatedly given. Food to which 
sharin has been added is adulterated, since 
tbstance has been added to it which may 
er it deleterious to health’. The Depart- 
of Agriculture regards the use of sac- 
tin as so harmful that it is preparing pros- 


ecution against concerns that use it contrary 
to the law regulating the adulteration of food. 
According to the doctors saccharin has the 
following effects upon the system: ‘aken in- 
ternally “it is rapidly absorbed and eliminated 
unchanged through the kidneys. It is almost 
free from general physiological activities, It 
may be taken without appreciable effect. On 
the other hand it has a slight local irritant 
action, and doses of more than thirteen grains 
a day are liable to impair digestion. The state- 
ment sometimes made that it is irritant to the 
kidneys seems to lack positive confirmation. 
Its use in medicine is purely as a sweetening 
agent in those diseases such as diabetes and 
obesity, where sugar should not be taken, 
As a sweetener saccharin is quite expensive 
at the current retail price of thirty-five cents 
for 100 tablets, each equal to a lump of sugar 
in sharers power. Users of the drug find 
that its weetness has a siekish quality, and 
that it ieee s a slightly unpleasant, uneasy feel- 
ing throughout the entire body, which gradually 
S subsides as it is eliminated from the system. 


Vegetarians! We Hat Crow! 

h R. Kprron: In Tur Goupen Acz of Nov. 
26, 1919, Vol.1, No.5, page 146, article en- 

titled “Vegetarianism a Settled Question”, you 

state, “Our Lord ate roast lamb and thus set- 

tled the vegetarian question”, cte. 

In the same issue, page 155, under “Religion 
and Philosophy”, the latter part of paragraph 
two, you state, “God deprived Adam of the per- 
fect food which grew in the garden and caused 
him to feed upon the poisonous food of the 
earth’. How about this? 

While I believe the sacred record to be true, 
nevertheless the fact that our Lord ate meat 
does not prove that the flesh of slaughtered ani- 
mals is the food for perfect man. While our 
Lord was perfect as a human being, his human 
body was saerificed—not having been intended 
to live forever. Again, he was brought up and 
lived among imperfect men addicted to the use 
of meat as an article of dict, and for him to eat 
meat was but natural and in keeping with the 
Apostle Paul’s instructions, “Whatsoever is sold, 
eat,” ete.—1 Corinthians 10: 25. 

Going back to Adam’s prefatal day there is 
no intimation whatever that part of his food 
was to consist of the flesh of slaughtered ani- 
mals. (Genesis 1:29; 2:9; 3:2, ete) Did 


280 
Jehovah’s coramission to Adam (Genesis 1: 28) 
to “have dominion” over the creatures of the 


earth mean that he was to take them and cause 
them pain, alter their bodies, deprive ihem of 
their liberties, fatten them beyond comfort and 
then slaughter them and devour their flesh? 
All eminent scientists and anatomists are 
unanimous in their opinion that the entire ah- 


mentary eanal of man proves heyon ada doubt - 


that man was not intended to he classed among 
lions, tigers, wolves, ihe 

tf the “Millennial age, the “Golden Age”, is to 
restore the world to Aad prefatal day con- 
dition, will not the world have to go back to 
Adam’s prefatal day diet also? 

1 am no vegetarianist—yet; put because we 

ve living in the dawning of a new dispensation 
the matter of diet is recelving my most. pro- 
found consideration. J. S., New Berlin, Pa. 


And Other Meais 
Meat Loaf 
Made the same as hamburg roast by using 
ground left-over meat and baking. 


Chipped Beef 
1 cup chipped beef chopped fine, 1 cap grated 
bread crumbs, 1 well beaten egg, several bits 
butter, All well moistenéd with milk and baked 
in an oven about 15 minutes. 


Roast Pork 
Wipe pork, sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
place on rack in roaster and dredge meat with 
fiour. Sear, uncovered, for 15 minutes at 450 
degrees, then reciuce the temperaiure. Cover 
and bake. Make gravy as for other roasts. 


Roast Lamb 
Wipe the meat, sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
place on rack in roaster, and dredge meat and 
bottom of pan with flour. Sear, uncovered, at 
450 degrees for 15 minutes, then reduce the 
temperature and bake covered. 


Baked Chicken 
Dress, clean, and cut up a fowl. Dip in egg, 
and roll in cracker erumbs which have been 
buttered. Place in roaster, sear uncovered for 
15 minutes at 450 degrees. Reduce the temper- 
ature. Cover and bake. Make gravy the same 
as for roast chicken. 
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loaf. Bake 1 to 2 hours. Leave in pan until a) 
Casserole of Lamb 4 
Pu i in a casserole two pounds of lamb @ 


1920°" 


Hamburg Steals 


as 


Mix one pound hamburg steak with one et 
dry bread er uinbs, season with ouvions, peppe 
and salt. Make into cakes and fry in | ba 
ey 

Roast Ham 

Wipe with a damp cloth, place in roaster 
sear, ‘uncovered, in oven at 450 degrees for: 
minutes. Reduce emvatelas as directe 
Roast covered. 3 

Beef Loaf. 

2 Tbs. round steak meh Ones fine, 1 cap bree 
or cracker crumbs, 4+ cup milk, 1 egg, “L lon 
butter size of an eg, pepper ‘and | Salt andy 
desired, 4 cup agua chopped fine. Form 1 in 


into small pieces. Add one onion, one tari 
and one carrot cut fine, one and a half cyy 
tomato, three even tablespoons rolled oat 
pepper and salt to taste. Pour over this 
and one-half eups hot water, cover top wi 
eracker crumbs and bake two hours. i 
N, 
Baked Galves’ Liver With Bacon 
Slice the liver part way through in half-in 
slices, lay thin. slices of bacon between the sl ie 
of liver and fasten them together with skewel 
Cover the bottom of baking pan with thin slic 
of bacon, place the liver on it and bake in a 
oven, basting frequently with the fat. V 
done, remove skewers and serve hot. 


Pork Chops 
Fry pork chops. Lift them out when done a al 
seasoned, leaving the gravy in pan. In ¥ 
gravy fry string beans that have been previo 
ly boiled very “tender. When browned in 4 
eravy put them around the chops on the plall it 
Serve hot. Lamb or mutton chops are very® 
eooked in the same way. 


Ul 
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Boiled Ham | 

Wash thoroughly and cover completely Wi 
cold water: then add: 2 dozen cloves; 2 aot 
allspice berries; 2 bay leaves; 2 large oni 
sliced thin; 1 cup vinegar; outside stalks o 
buneh of celery or one teaspoon of celery sf 
Cover tightly. Let simmer im oven at 295 ¢ 
grees for ten hours. Remove and let stand m 
cool in liquor ham has been boiled in. 
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e Wave of Spiritist Literature 

HAT the world is undergoing a subtle prep- 
aration for an inundation of spiritism is 

ganitest from the advancing wave of literature 

n the subject of psychical phenomena. 

World movements advance, not by a steady 
rogression, but by waves. The beginning of 
he modern spiritist movement was about the 
uiddle of the cighteenth century, in France and 
mgland. It spread to America through Shak- 
rism and other cults, and received a strong 
npetus about 1800 in a tidal wave of religious 
vivals evidencing spiritist phenomena. Dur- 
ig the nineteenth century it was revived with 
arked demonstrations of rappings, levitations, 
dices and visions, but was submerged in the 
actical industrialism which characterized the 
tter part of that century. 

Some forty or fifty years ago the evidences of 
new revival of spiritism appeared in a syste- 
atic research into the occult, which assumed 
‘ganized form in the nineties in societies for 
ychical research. These societies we} ghed tes- 
nony and systematically published to the 
actical-minded British and American people 
Qvincing evidence of the reality of psychic 
enomena. Men of science finally became in- 
ested ; and such scientists as Sir Oliver Lodge 
plied rigid scientific tests, became satisfied 
the genuineness of the things seen, heard and 
ft and, by their own great influence and high 
inding, gave the oceult the broad foundation 
public confidence from which it is now oper- 
ng. Spiritist happenings, once sneered at, 
2 now received seriously by the public, and 
Titualistic literature is being fed to a do- 
led populace ad libitum and adnauseam. For 
Titism is plainly demonism, and its advance 
sages the possibility of the blinding of the 
ids of millions with delusions and of their cb- 
sion to the sweep of crowd-madness to a 
sree not witnessed since the great waves of 
psychic in the past. 

The extent of the present sweep of spiritist 
Tature is suggested by an article in Infe on 
ie Spiritist Intrusion”: 

There are row two gtoups of periodicals; those that 
‘der to the growing appetite for spiritist literature, 
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and those that have not yet come to it. Not ‘pander’ but 
‘minister’ is the word that people would use who ara 
interested in the spiritist literature and who like to keep 
the run of it. A little more every month they are min- 
istered to just now, both in the periodicals and by books. 
The Atlantic Monthly did not feed them much of any 
thing until the current number: but that has an intere 
esting story by Dr. L. P. Jacks, Oxtord professor and 
editor of the Hibbert Journal, about experiences of his 
own Incurred in making personal investigations. The 
Hibbert Journal, a quarterly devoted to thealogy, philos- 
ophy, religion, psychology and such matters, has been 
hospitable to reports and discussions of psychical phenom- 
ena since there were any that were worth talking about. 
Dr. Jacks, its present editor, is also at present the pres- 
ident of the Psychical Research Society in England. Mr, 
Henry Holt’s Unpopular Review (now Unpartisan Re- 
view) has cultivated the psychical research field without 
apology ever since it started. Harper's Magazine is 
game for inquiry in the same field, and has lately had 
several articles about curious exploits of mediums and 
notable instances of automatic writings. The Cosmo- 
politan Magazine is running a scries of disclosures by 
Basil King, the novelist; Conan Doyle preaches his New 
Revelation in Hearst’s and in the newspapers; and the 
Metropolitan, which has shown sympathy for two years 
past with the spiritist activities and has had pieces about 
them by Booth Tarkington and Conan Doyle, has now 
in progress a narrative, by Ralph Adams Cram, of the 
Glastonbury Abbey experiments in inducing the Past 
to give up information for the guidance of the Present. 
“There must be many other magazines implicated in 
attention to these psychical and spiritist proceedings 
lately held in so much disapproval by cautious persons 
who valued their reputation for common sense. Repu- 
table characters and publications are gradually being 
drawn into contemplation of them, puzzled and ineredu- 
lous as yet, but inquisitive. The literature of the subject 
increases so fast and is so much read that jt begins to 
be impolitic for folks who claim to be awake to ignore it. 
The New York Public Library reports its readers as 
‘turning from books on the war to these on South Amer- 
ica, the export trade, Spain and the Spanish lancuage, 
religion, spiritualism, psychic phenomena, applied psy- 
chology and technical subjects’. The librarian in charge 
of the Central Circulation Branch reports that readers 
are demanding books on all phases of religion, are eager 
to know how great a part religion is to play in our re- 
constructed world, and are ‘intensely interested in spirit- 
ual subjects of all kinds, and are turning with new 
eagerness to the writings of Sir Oliver Lodge and his 
investigations and speculations into the spirit world’, 


“This is scandalous, of course, to people who insist on 
keeping their fect on the actual earth, but the prospect 
is that we shall have more of it before we have less. One 
hears there is much more in England than here. 

“Bor people who don’t know anything at all about 
these burgeoning interests it may be suitable to explain 
that the foundation for them seems to have been laid 
by the studies and reports of the psychical research socie- 
ties, extending over forty or fifty years; that the interest 
in all such matters has been immensely stimulated by 
ihe war and its attending bereavements and by the pres- 
ent nasvlaus state af societ¥, and that the most popular 
disclosures that attend this movement are these that 
come in the form of so-called ‘automatic writings’, which 
have been cropping up of late like mushrooms in all 
parts of the country. They purport to be records, by 
sensitives or mediums, of informations communicated 
through them but not derived from their own minds, 
nor from any mundane source that they know of, That 
there is a lot of these communications is unquestionable. 
That the persons through whom they come are honest as 
a rule, and not consciously deceitful, is little doubted. 
‘hat some of the communications are extremely curious 
will be admitted by most people who read them (vide Dr. 
Jacks in the Atlantic): but how er whence they come, 
whether from the subconscious minds of mediums or by 
ticlepathic communication from minds of other living 
persons, or out cf the minds of the questioners who re- 
ceive them, or from the spirits of the dead, is all still 
matter of diseussion, investigation and dispute. 

“No one need to be dismayed at wanting to know more 
about contemporary spiritism and the artomatic writ- 
ings. They are wighty queer; and in any but the 
flounder type of mind that likes to lie still on the bottom 
and look like mud, they are bound, if known, to excite 
curiosity. But very many people still know nothing 
about them. Presently some conclusion about them will 
be reached, but it will be based not on prejudice but on 
knowledge, and the knowledge it must rest on seems to 
be accummulating very fast.” 

Not every one believes in what is said in the 
Bible: but to those that do have confidence in 
the Bible, as the Word of God, the teaching is 
positive that modern psychic phenomena are of 
the same class as the obsessions by devils of 
Christ's time and before. Then, if these things 
are manifestations of demons, the demons are 
enemies of God, and their influence can only 
proceed increasingly toward worse evils. The 
divine pronouncements against spiritism evi- 
dence disapproval of it as true today as ever 
before. For example, the Bible Prophet Isaiah 
shows the duty of turning to God rather than to 


spirit mediums: “When they [spiritists] shall | 


say unto you, Seek unto them [spirit mediums | 
that have familiar [friendly] spirits [devils 


[whisper confidentially] and that mutter fu 
telligible utterances]; should not a people 
the Christian people of America] seek 
prayer] unto their God?”—TIsaiah 8:19. 

The same God that Christians worship toda 
voices his disapproval of spiritism in thes 
unmistakable words: “There shall not be foun 
among you one that useth divination, [a fom 
of spiritism] or an observer of times [an astro 
ogist], or an enchanter, or a witch [femal 
medium]. or a charmer, or a consulter Las tho} 
sands of women, business men and clergy at 
today! with faimiliar spirits [demons] or 
wizard [male medium] or a necromancer; fe 
all fas much today as in Moses’ day] that ¢ 
these things are an abomination unto the Lord 
(Deuteronomy 18:10-12) Jlow sertous 
offense spiritism is in God’s estunation may} 
inferred from the fact that the divinely direete 
penalty for it among the Jews was death. 
safe and only course for a Christian today as! 
old is resolutely and absolutely to avoid a 
resist it, the wisdom of which course will b 
come increasingly evident as the rising wave | 
spiritism may within the next few years gre 
into a tidal onrush. ‘ 


Suiciding a New Way , 
F IMPROPER eating, according to medie 
authority, amounts to digging one’s gr@ 
with one’s teeth, it will not sound so strang 
state that the Protestant clergy are digg 
the grave of Protestanism with their mouths. 


Even Roman Catholies are paying attenth 


to some of the utterances of “modern” Prot 
{ant preachers, according to the recent ¢ 
ments of one of the Papal “Most Reverend 
Protestants generally esteem themselves ¢ 
their religion the best going, but their Rom 
Catholic friends are noting the hard time PB 
testant preachers are having to hold and 
please their people. Protestants seem to 
quite indifferent to Protestantism proper, } 
is to judge by the constantly increasing der 
for other novelties in the Protestant churche: 
For example, one Protestant preacher re 
larly attends the theaters in a neighboring t 
in order to entertain his people with summa 
of the plays and movies, while the audiet 
shouts out rag-time songs, and the organ ke 
the congregation awake with jazz music. 
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Another prominent exponent of Protestant- 
on tells his flock that they are liable to find 
n in the dance hall, the club room, the pool 
om or the back alley, getting the raw mate- 
Js for up-to-date “sermons” suited to his 
dern Protestant congregation. Tf he had 
way he would turn the churches into danéa 
S, recreation rooms, gymnasiums and bil- 
rooms. (But God still lives!) 

ow this looks to Roman Catholic eyes, ac- 
tomed to the solemnities of the Papal ritual, 
uld shock many a Protestant: “It is well to 
‘the preachers throwing off masks and show- 
; up Protestantism as it really is—a man- 
de, shifting, compromising religious tray- 
y’. How are the mighty fallen! 

omanism may be digging its grave in its 
n peculiar way; but the Protestant clergy are 
'y assiduous in removing the solid ground 
m beneath the imposing structure of Prot- 
antism. This is really sad. 


m West’s History 


ROFESSOR Willis Mason West is author 
_of a history entitled “The Ancient World”, 
ished in 1904, and much used in school and 
ege. We quote from it: 


Page 519) “The Church and the Barbarians.— 
barbarian converts to Christianity understood its 
hings of love, purity, and gentleness very imper- 
ly, and adopted them still less fully. The church 
red a lowering of religious spirit—although the 


‘in the effort was dragged down part way to their 
More emphasis was placed on ceremonies and 
us. The clergy, especially the higher clergy, became 
merely ambitious and worldly lords, preachers of 
Tse and superficial religion, men who allied them- 
to the schemes of wicked rulers, lived vicious lives, 
ere unable to understand the services they mumbled, 
age 451) “Causes of Persecutions.—(1) The 
lace hated the Christians as they did not hate the 
rents of other strange religions, and pressed the 
ent to persecute them. 
2) The best rulers, though deploring bloodshed, 
ght it proper and right to punish the Christians 
‘death, 
These facts can be partly explained. (a) Rome 
ated and supported all religions, but she expected 
ler populations also to tolerate and support the 
religion. 'The Christians alone not only refused to 
, but declared war upon it as sinful arid idolatrous, 
he populace this seemed to challenge the wrath of 
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the gods; and to enlightened men it seemed to indicate 
at least a dangerously stubborn and treasonable temper, 

“(b) Secret societies were feared and forbidden by 
the Empire, on political grounds. The church was a 
vast, highly organized, widely diffused secret society, 
and ‘as such was not only distinctly illegal, but in the 
highest degree was calculated to excite the apprehen- 
sions of the government’ (George Burton Adams). 

“(c) The attitude of the Christians toward society 
added to their unpopularity. Many of them refused on 
religious grounds to join the legions, or to fight, if 
drafted. This seemed treason, inasmuch as a prime 
duty of the Roman world was to repel barbarism. More- 
over, the Christians were unsocial: they abstained from 
most public amusements, as immoral, and they refused to 
illuminate their houses or garland their portals in honor 
of national triumphs. 

“Thus we have religious and social motives with the 
people, and a political motive with statesmen. It follows 
that the periods of persecution often came under those 
emperors who had the highest conception of duty.” 


Bible Acrostic 


Y FIRST was the doubting disciple 
Who believed not till he had seen; 
My second was delivered to Satan 
By Paul because he blasphemed. 


My third was the place where the goddess 
Diana the Great had her throne; _ 

My fourth by the hand of a shepherd, 
Was hit in the head with a stone. 


My fifth was the Mount of Sorrows; 
At my sixth the law was given. 

My seventh, unnamed, met the gallows, 
My eighth ascended toward heaven. 


My ninth for four days had slumbered 

In the grave whil’st his sisters did grieve ; 
My whole “is the power of salvation” 

‘To all who truly believe. 


Y FIRST is found in the Gospel of St. John. 
My second is found in the First Book of Timothy. 
My third is found in the Book of Acts. 
My fourth is found in the First Book of Samuel. 
My fifth is found in the Second Book of Samuel. 
My sixth is found in the Book of Exodus. 
My seventh is found in the Book of Genesis. 
My eighth is found in the Second Book of Kings. 
My ninth is found in the Gospel of St. John. 


Key—If you cannot find the answer, you can learn the 
words which make up the acrostic by changing the following 
figures into the corresponding letters of the alphabet, letting 
A equal 1 and B equal 2, ete, up to Z, which equals 26, 
20-8-15-13-1-19-8-25-13-5-14-1-5-21-19-5-16-8-5-19-21-19-7-15-12-9 
-1-20-8-15-12-9-22-5-20-19-9-14-1-9-10-8-1-18-1-15-8-19-2-1-11-5-13 
-0-12-9-10-1-8-12-1-26-1-18-21-19, 
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1. What definite information have we con- 
cerning the directions given to Moses to write 
the law and history in a book? 

Answer: See Exodus 17:14; 34:27; Deuter- 
onomy 31: 9-26. 

2. What is another name for the Old Testa- 
ment? 

Answer: The law and the ps ophets. —Joshua 
1:8: 8:32-35; 2 Samuel 20: Bi 1 Chronicles 
OT PSR 2020: 30: 2 Chronicles 33:18, 19; Isaiah 
30:8; Jeremiah 30:2; 36: Si 45 : 1k 51: 60; 
Matthew 11:13; Luke 16:16,17; 24:44; John 
1:17, 45; Acts 32.21% 20: 92: Romans 3: fsb 

3. What ts the aiden known manuscript of 
the convplete Bible? 

Answer: All the books of the Old and New 
Testament are preserved in the Sinaitic Man- 
uscript, written about A. D. 350. 

4, Is our English common version translation 
of the Bible correct? 

Answer: Substantially so. There are errors 
in translation, and some additions have crept 
in by mistake or fraud; but the careful student 
of the Bible may now with the oldest and 
most complete manuscripts, translated properly, 
readily detect these-—Daniel 12:9, 10. 

5. Why are the first four books of the New 
Testament called the Gospels? 

Answer: The word gospel means good news 

or glad tidings. There is only one gospel; that 
is the gospel of the kingdom. The four accounts 
of the gospel given by Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John are four statements covering the same 
general facts. They contain an account of Jesus, 
the Messiah, his work and teachings, and ert 
concerning his resurrection.— Matthew 4:23; 
Mark 16:15; Luke 1:19; 2:10; 8:1; John 1: 
1-14: Acts 13:32; 20:24; Romans 10:10; 
1 Corinthians 15:1-5 D. 

6. What is the fifth book of the New Testament? 

‘Answer: The Acts of the Apostles, which is 
an account of the doings of the apostles after 
Pentecost, showing how the Christian church 
was established and how the gospel was first 
taken to the Gentiles. 

?. Why were epistles written by the apostles? 

Answer: They were letters written to the 


various congregations of Christians, are car 
fully preserved with the first five books of f 
New Testament and are considered by — : 
Christians as authority. on doctrinal matter 

They were publicly read and explained ae 
the early church congregations.—1 Thess 
nians 5: 27; Colossians: 16; 2 Peter 3:2, 15, : 

Hebrews 1: 1,255.24) ‘ 


8. Why has the Bible been preserved so lo M 


Answer: Because it is the Word of God ar 
evidently has been divinely preserved for f 
benefit of the people. 


9, Has any one attempted to destroy ; 
Bible; and if so, who? 5 


Answer: Many have attempted its destra 
tion. Professed Christians have burned # 
Bible in times past and made it a crime f 
others who held beliefs different from theirs 
have the Bible. The spirit of selfishness , 
dently prompted this action.—Luke 11: 
Matthew 15: 8, 9. 

( 


10. Who would induce any one to destr 
the Bible? 

Answer: Evidently Satan, in order shall 
might oppose the development of the churc 
He. has always been the enemy of men who ha 
tried to do right. “a Gengsls 3:14-16; John 
44; 2 Corinthians 4:3, 4. 

4) 


11. Is the Bible now published in all the la 
guages of Christendom? : 
Answer: Yes, but only in recent years. 
12. What does that fact prove? ¢ 
Answer: See Matthew 24:14; Proverbs 
18; Daniel 12:4. 2 
13. oe did J) anus say, ag shall the : 


Answer: 2 
age, and not the cae Tt means the ae 
dispensation of time during which a certé 
order would prevail—Matthew 13:59; 4 
Heelesiastes 1: 4. : 


14. Is the Bible a complete book? 


Answer: Yes. With the death of the apost 
the canon of Seriptures closed, because G 
there had given a complete revelation of | 
purpose and program concerning man. 1 
Bible is not fully understood by every one, } 
will be in due time.—1 Timothy 2: 3- 6; 2 27 


othy 3:15-17. 


a / 
iets 
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T USED to be said, “Go West, young man”; 
now it should be, “Go North”, if the reports 
e to he believed that come from explorers of 
e far Canadian North. 
It is the grass over the fence that looks green- 
, and it is over the frontier of civilization and 
‘the reaches of the Mackenzie, Pelly, Stickine 
d Laird rivers in Northern Canada that the 
balth lies. There are coal, gold, platinum, 
ates, phosphates, and other minerals, be- 
es—in the nitrate and phosphate regions— 
andelion leaves four feet long, ferns eight feet 
gh”, and other plants in proportion provided, 
course, the backwoods whisky does not make 
2 Northern hermits see double or triple. 
tash beds have been discovered which are 
jorted “richer than any in Germany and 
ough to pay off the Canadian war debt”, 
atever may be the truth about the alleged 
w resources of Canada, the riches laid up in 
} earth for man have only just begun to be 
zovered. The Golden Age is coming, and in 
it day better and bigger things for humanity 
I come forth than have ever been seen. Man- 
d has a Father who has looked out for his 
Idren abundantly, and will bring out his 
asures when they are needed, and when they 
I be appreciated and not cornered for the 
efit of the rich, but used for the good of all. 


sic Hath Charms 


HE Pied Piper who drew the children away 
_by the hundred to hear him pipe, is to be 
lated by the practical Fifth Avenue Asso- 
tion of New York. The Association keeps 
ith Avenue as good-looking as possible, and 
onsiders that the effect is not properly artis- 
'when the workers from the factories in the 
s patrician streets come out at noon hour and 
: the sidewalks to watch the show that 
vades this famous highway. 

‘elow the Avenue there are parks; and the 
stocratic Association plans to locate bands 
te next summer with the view of setting up 
ounter attraction in the way of musie to 
» the working people from before the fash- 
ble store fronts, The Fifth Avenue mer- 
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chants evidently are good psychologists, but 
how good will be settled when it appears which 
has the higher attention value, music or the 
street snow. 


To Make Newfoundland Warmer 


NCA the plan is brought up of warming up 

the eastern coast of the country by turning 
aside the cold arctic currents that bathe New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia and New Iingland. 
The proposition is to build a dam across the 
Strait of Belle Isle, and divert the cold current 
from the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Newfoundland 
will be particularly helped, as it is now chilled 
the year round by the often ice-cold waters. 
Though as far south as France, it can raise only 
potatoes, oats, peas and turnips. The enter- 
prise is prodigious, and may have to wait for 
the greater engineering operations of the Golden 
Age, when such great works will be common. | 


Liberty in Canada 


iE Canadian people have recovered many 

of the liberties they voluntarily surrendered 
under the War Measures Act. At midnight of 
December 31 hundreds of Orders in Council of 
the War Measures Act came to an end, under 
which some of the people feared they might 
have to suffer restraint for some time. Generally 
speaking, full liberty on a pre-war basis is now 
enjoyed by the Canadian nation, including free- 
dom to enjoy rights like those guaranteed in the 
American Constitution regarding freedom of 
speech, the press, and the exercise of religion. 
The press censorship is gone, with the other 
Orders. Objection was raised, however, by the 
Canadian clergy, who put themselves on record 
by a resolution opposing the restoration of free- 
dom of speech and the press. This relief is the 
first-fruits of the Farmer-Labor revolution. " 


England Has Enough 


T° {S comforting to our English readers to 
know that a survey of the food stocks of 
Great Britain shows that there is plenty of food 
for the winter. There is less comfort in the 
expectation that prices are expected to keep on 
going up. 


Athletics at Harvard 
NE of the quite delusive publications of 
today is a school or college catalogue. The 
reader of one of these pamphlets sees, for ex- 
ample, the prominence given to athletics, and 
imagines that if his boy goes to that institution 
he will get plenty of healthful exercise. 

As a matter of fact the average college 
student is more likely to get pneumonia from 
the college athletics than good health. The col- 
lege boy is connected with the college athletics 
principally in the function of standing around 
on the wet ground with his hands in his pockets 
on Thanksgiving Day, and watching a dozen or 
two students who need no athleties at all doing 
the publicity athletics for the institution. Col- 
lege athletics are as likely to put young men on 
sick beds as to benefit them physically. 

The new idea at Harvard is to get all of the 
students into athletics, To that end they are 
going to generate a lot of enthusiasm which 
possibly may yet be the principal part of the 
athletics. As long as the team idea is in vogne 
whereby one football. team or one baseball nine 
represents a whole college population, the aver- 
age student is not likely to be particularly 
benefited by college athletics. If Harvard can 
develop a system whereby the average of forty 
per cent physically unfit young men can materi- 
ally reduce, the institution will have conferred 
a benefit, at least upon those favored youths 
who find their way.into college halls. 


Judge Cooley on Religious Persecution 
UDGE T. M. Cooley, one time chief of the 
Michigan Supreme Court and chairman of 

the Interstate Commerce Commission, in his 

work on “Constitutional Limitations”, pa ge DOU, 
has these very interesting and convincing re- 
marks to make: 


“The legislatures have not been left at liberty to 
effect a union of church and state or to establish pref- 
erence by law in favor of any one religious persuasion 
or mode of worship. There is not complete religious 
liberty where any one sect is’ favored by the state and 
given an advantage by law over other sects. Whatever 
establishes a distinction against one class or sect is, to 
the extent to which the distinction operates unfavorably, 
a persecution. The extent of the discrimination is not 
material to the principle; it is enough that it creates 
an inequality of right or privilege.” 
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Blarney Castle Annex 


“We have concluded that it is going to point to th 
bright side of prophecy. We think it has a very refine 
appearance, and we hope to be counted worthy to plac 
it in many homes.” —M. A. G., Clay Center, Kan 


“One feature that will not be noticed by many 7 
called to their attention, but which pleased me ve 
much, as J had thought of writing you ebout it, 
which I believe will be a big help to the canasateel 
they will use it, is the union label on the bottom - ’ 
first page.” —R. B. T., Rock Island, 


“Please send me The Golden Age for one year, 
received your sample copy. The article entitled “Talkin 
with the Dead’ is worth a year’ 3 subscription. Plea 
let my subscription start with issue number 2. I don 
want to miss a copy.” —J.A.C., Blanche, NA 


“The first issue of The Golden Age came in dy 
time and the publication is destined, I hope, to becom 
the most popular home journal in the world. It is 
full of good, practical articles that can be appreciat 
by the natural man, and they are so wisely written, 
impartial; and yet, as it should be, it seems to touch 
responsive chord in the hearts and minds of the comm 
people.” 


“he Golden Age, has reached me. The defim 
and clear analysis is striking and the facts thus accun 
ulated and presented are sure to enlist the minds 
reasoners. All departments seem properly arrange 
condensed, and it is undoubtedly the first attempt 
made to embody all these branches into one collect 
whole, with the view of imparting a perfect knowle d 
of the facts, teachings, and principles of Scripture 

-—G. RB. C. H., Chicago, J 


“Gentlemen: In my mail yesterday I found a coy 
of The Golden Age. On the wrapper were the characte 
‘11-20’, which would indicate to me that some | 
has favored me with a year’s subscription. Would y 
be so kind as to inform me who it was who has seen 
to please me in this way, for I wish to thank him, 
would certainly have wanted to subscribe on my Ov 
account had not some one else done it for me, bua 
copy I have is the first knowledge I had of the exist 
of your very out-of-the- ‘ordinary publication. I am ¢ 
an ordinary American workingman, without techn: ni , 
training of any kind, and earning ordinary wages, b 
I think I know a fine thing when I see it and this 
one of them. I hardly know how to describe your pt 
lication, but to me it is solid meat all through and I 
surely touched the right spot.in my heart. You 6 
to be in a class all by yourself among the periodicals 
the day. Your mission seems to be to inform the peo 
about everything that is going’on in the world tod 
bet softening their hearts and preparing them for 
Golden Age’ while doing so.” —K. 8. H., Detroit, i 


The Calf Path 


One day through the primeval wood 

A calf walked home, as good calves should, 
Aud made a trail ail bent askew, 

A crooked trail, as all ¢alves do, 


The trail was taken up next day- 
By a lone dog that passed that way. 
And then a wise bell-wether sheep ; 
Pursued the trail o'er vale and steep, 


And drew the flock behind him too, 

As good bell-wethers always do. 
And from that day o’er hill and glade 
Through these old woods a path was made. 


And many men wound in and out, 
And dodged and turned and bent about; 
And uttered word of righteous wrath, 
Because ‘twas such a crooked path. 


This forest path became a lane, 
And bent and turned and turned again; 
This crooked lane became a road, 
Where many a horse bore heavy load. 


Tolling beneath the burning sun, 

They travelled some three miles in one; 
And thus a century and a half 

They trod the footsteps of that calf, 


The years passed on in swiftness fleet: 
That road became a village street; 
And this, before men were aware, 
A city’s crowded thoroughfare; 


And soon the central street was this, 
Of a renowned metropolis; 

And men two centuries and a half 
Trod in the footsteps of thet calf. 


Bach day a hundred thousand rout 
‘Followed the zigzag path about ; 

And o’er this crooked journey went, 
The traffic of a continent; 


A hundred thousand men were led 
By one calf near three centuries dead ; 
' They followed still his crooked w ay, 
And lost a hundred years a day! 


For thus such reverence is tent 
To well established precedent. 
And how the wise old wood-gods laugh 
Who saw that first primeval calf! 
Sam Walter Fose 


The Kingdom of the Mind 


Place me on some desert shore, 
Foot of man ne’er wandered o’er: 
Lock me in some lonely cell, 
Beneath some prison citadel ; 
Still, here or there, within I find, 
My quiet kingdom of the mind. 
HU. FP. Tupper 


The ee Age for January 21, 1920 


Stanzas for the Times 
Is this the land our fathers loved, 
The freedom which they toiled to win? 
Is this the soil whereon they moved? 
Are these the graves they slumber in? 
Are we the sons by whom ase borne 
The maptles which the deid have worn? 


And shall we crouch above those graves, 
With craven soul and fettered lip? 

Yoke in with marked and branded slaves, 
And tremble at the driver’s whip? 

Bend to the earth our pliant knees 

And speak—but as our masters please? 


Shall outraged Nature cease to feel? 
Shall Merey’s tears no longer flow? 
Shall ruffian threats oy cord and steel— 
The dungeon'’s gloom—the assassin’s blow, 
Turn back the spirit roused fo save 
The Truth, our country, and the slave? 


Shall tongues be mute, when deeds are wrought 
Which well might shame extremest hell? 

Shall freemen Jock the indignant thought? 
shall Pity’s bosom cease to swell? 

Shall Honor bleed? ‘ruth succumb? 

Shall pen, and press, and soul be dumb? 


No—guided by our country’s laws, 
For truth, and right, and suffering man, 
Be ours to strive in Ireedom’s cause, 
As Christians way—as freemen can! 
Still pouring on unwilling ears 
The truth eppression only fears. 
(Written 1835) John Greenleaf Whittier 


Still Free! 
Thank God for the token!—one Hp is still free— 
One spirit untrammeled —unbending one knee! 
Like the oak of the mountain, deep-rented and firm, 
Mrect, when the multitude bends to the storm; 
When traitors to I'reedom, and Honor, and God 
Are bowed at an idol polluted with blood; 
When the recreant press* has forgotten her trust, 
And the lip of her honor is low. in the dust,— 
Thank God, that one arm from the shackle has broken! 
Thank God, that one man, as a Freeman, has spoken! 


Right onward, oh, speed it! Wherever the blood 
Of the wronged and the guiltless is ervying te God; 
Wherever a slave in his fetters is pining; 
Wherever the lash of the driver is twining; 
Wherever from kindred, torn rudely apart, 
Comes the sorrowful wail of the broken of heart; 
Wherever the shackles of tyranny bind, 

In silence and darkness, the God-given mind; 
There, God speed it onward !—its truth will be felt— 
The bonds shall be loosened—the iron shall melt! 


No, Freedom !*—- her friends at thy warning shall stand 
rect for the Truth, like their ancestral band; 
Vorgetting the feuds and the strife of past time, 
Counting coldness injustice, and silence a crime ; 
Turning back from the cavil of creeds, to unite 

Once again for the poor in defence of the Right ; 
Breasting calmly, but firmly, the full tide of Wrong, 
Overwhelmed, but not borne on its surges along: 
Unappalled by the danger, the shame, and the pain, 
And counting each trial for Truth as their gain! 

* Word modified. (Written 1837.) John Greenleaf Whittier 
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GOLDEN AGE CALENDAR 


JANUARY 21 TO FEBRUARY 3, 1920 


EN Ee ee Ue ta 


January 21, Wednesday EAL TARLETON A CG Tk hoo 

New moon; Jewish month Sebat berins; Son rises 7:20 
a.m. sets 5:03 p. m.; Twilight begins 5:44 a. m., ends 
6:40 p. m., at New York; 1918, U. S. takes over Dutch 
ships in American ports; 1919, Germany to be composed 
of eizht federated republics. 


Jenuery 22, Thursday 


1917, Fresident Wilson addresses Senate on steps nec- 
essary for world peace; 1818, British meatless days, 
Tuesdays and Vridays; 1919, Peace Council invites con- 
ference of ali Russian parties at Prince’s Island, Sea of 
Marmora, for Webraary 15; Industrial unrest increasing 
in Great Britain; Wave of crime in Paris due to the war. 


January £3, Friday 


Fete of the King. Spain: 1918, Non-Bolsherik factions 
in Russia reject proposed conference at Prince’s Island; 
Peace Conference is asked by Chinese to revise the iniqui- 
tous 1915 Chino-Japanese treaty, which the Chinese say 
is as unfair as the Brest-Litovsk treaty. 


January 24, Saturday 


1919, Peace Conference issues “solemn warning” that 
“taking territory by force will seriously prejudice the 
claims of those who tse such means and set up sover- 
eignty by coercion”. 


January 25, Sunday 


1915, Second Russian invasion of East Prussia; 1913, 
Germany and Austria outline peace terms; 1919, Feace 
Conference. unanimously votes to create a League of 
Nations, the plans to be drawn by the “Big Vive’-—Great 
Britain, France, United States, Italy and Japan; The 
American government cancels fifteen billion dollars worth 
ef war contracts; Non-Partisan League announces & 
$7,000.000 industrial, financial and agricultural program 
for North Dakota. 


January 2%, Monday. 


Foundation Pny, New South Wales, Victoria, West 
Australia, Tasmania; 1918, Wheatless Mondays and 
Wednesdays, meatless Taesdays, porkless Thursdays and 
Saturdays, with Victory bread. 


January 2%, Tuesday 

Kaiser’s Birthday, Germany (net regularly celebrated 
now); St. Sava’s Day, Serbia’; 1919. Great Britain in grip — 
of a great strike; General Wood reporis a cost of $2000 
a@ year to maintain each soldier abroad. 


January 28, Wednesday 


1918, France decrees a daily bread ration of eleren 
ounces; 1919, Peasant revolution in Rumania; Congress 
is esked for $1,250,000,000 to guarantee the 1919 $2.20- 
a-bushel price of wheat. 


January 29, Thursday 


Foundation Day, Queensland. S. Australia: 1818, Cost 
of war to Great Britain is $40,610,000,000; Formal an- 
monucement made of ratification of Vederal Prohibition 
Amendment effective January 20, 1920; 1918 farm crops 
totaled 314,000,769,000. 


January $$, Friday 

1918, Senator Gorsh begins the opposition to the 
League of Nations; American unemployment situation 
grows serious, with 262,0CG0 known to be out ef werk. 
January $1, Saturday 


1919, Senator New introduces a bill for universal — 


compulsory military service fer American youth; Food — 


dealers prepare for a “killing’’ after the government re- — 
strictions on profits are removed on February 1. 


February 1, Sunday 


1939, Soldiers’ Councils in the Germart army openly © 
revolt; Thousands of soldiers guard public utility plants 
in Scotland. 


February %, Monday 


February $, Tuesday 


1919, “The nations of the werld”, announces Prasident — 
Wilson, “are about toconsumimatea brotherhood”; Agecret — 
ireaty between Rumania and the Allies promising Ru- ¥ 
mania part of ITungary; London traffic paralyzed by — 
strike in tramway tubes; General railroad strike in 
Sweden; Portugnese monarchist forces defeated by Re- 
publican army; A forty-eight-hour-a-week working sched- 
ule becomes effective in New England textile industry. 
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| of the “safe and sane” “programs sub- 
itted to help society out of the difficulties 
med and aggravated by the World War is 
' Dr. Eliot. His plan relates particularly 
‘relations of labor and employer, and is 
ized by Colliers. The first part relates 
oyers, and appears like a reasonahle 
nent, it being understood throughout 
re is intended no disturbance ue the 
hip of the industries: 

Abandonment of every form of autocratic 
ment in industries.” This would hit most 
rs hard, for there is nothing an em- 
kes-to take refuge 1 in, when left without 


rt taroughout the works or plant, the em- 


‘Managing committees.” It is seldom a 
lan to divide authority equally, because 
of a tie, a deadlock may result as disas- 
sashut-down. In most places where this 
nominally in operation it is a camouflage 
which the weight of authority is exer- 
y the owner, often by seeing that the men 
: BBY. employes for committees are only 
@ fully approved by the owners. 

A doption by all corporations, partner- 
and individual owners of every means of 
y ng the health and vigor of employes and 
A government report of the 
n of corporations showed that only 20% 
m n were making any money to speak of and 
Wy rere “breaking. even” or losing. It is diffi- 
see how a ianagement that can barely) 


oh 
ca 
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New York, Wednesday, February 4, 1920 


and workmen having equal representa-. 


~ DOCTOR ELIOT’S PROGRAM 


make things go could possibly go into an exten- 
sive welfare contract like this. 

4, “Careful provision in all large services of 
well-trained employment managers for dealing 
with the engagement, distribution, shifting, pro- 
motion, and dismissal of employes.” This plan 
is an excellent one and is in successful use in 
many large concerns; but how is a little business 
going to stand the expense of such a highly paid 
employment manager as these specifications call 
for? Few business men themselves have the wide 
capacity to judge human nature and its abilities 
necessary to carry this ont. Many of the em- 
ployment managers today are adepts in keeping 
their jobs while seeming to perform the service 
expected of them, and their service, while ac- 
ceptable to employers, is not liked by the em- | 
ployes of these establishments. 

). “Careful provision in all large services of 
the means of dealing promptly and justly with 
complaints of employes.” First get the em- 
ployes to feel that they dare to make complaints, 
except through the trades union business repre- 
sentatives, without fear of discharge or the dis- 
pleasure of a foreman and his petty persecution; 
and then this provision might be workable. 

6. “Genuine adoption of a genuine partner- 
ship system between the capital and the labor 
engaged in any given plant whereby the returns 
to labor and capital alike, after the wages are 
paid, shall vary with the profits of the estab- 
lishment, the percentage of profits going to pay- 
roll being always much larger than that going 
to shareholders, and pay-roll never to be called 
on to make good losses.” This is something that 
would not be acceptable to owners, who could 


not be blamed for not wanting to take all the 
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risk and get only a limited share of the returns. 
How long could capital be expected to enter in- 
vestments In a country where this provision was 
expected, when it could take wings to China, 
Japan, India, South America or other locality 
where capital could expect large returns? 

7. “Constant effort on the part of managers 
to diminish monotony and increase variety in 
the occupation from day to day and year to year 
of every intelligent and ambitious employe.” 
Who is to decide who are to be the happy em- 
ployes of “intelligence and ambition”? Manage- 
ment has something else to do besides entertain- 
ing the employes; “besides, discrimination pro- 
vokes jealousy. 

8. “Universal acceptance of collective bar- 
gaining by elected representatives of each side.” 
Just present this to Judge Gary, head of the 
United States Steel Corporation, or to the presi- 
dent of the American Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and see the glad hand stretched out to it! 

Dr. Eliot makes requirements of employes: 

1. “Abandonment of the doctrine of limited 
output.” A limitation of output does not help 


‘to lower the cost of living, but it keeps more 


workers in positions than the self-abandonment 
of the worker to the doctrine of the utmost pos- 
sible output. Employes have discovered by 
hard experience that if they adopt real efficiency 


- and turn out as much as they can, the larger 
‘output is made the standard for all, and every 
‘one has to work harder for practically the same 


pay as they received previously. . 

. “Abandonment of the idea that it is desir- 
dhie for workers of any sort to work as few 
hours a day as possible.” Then why not go back 
to the original factory hours of sixteen, fourteen 
or twelve a day? ‘It is leisure that makes for 
culture, and why should not workers have lei- 
sure as well as owners? Labor generally is of 
the opinion that a man should have to work only 
as many hours a day as are necessary for all to 
have enough, and that there should be a con- 
stant endeavor to give a, a chance to have 

“its place in the sun”. 
3. “Abandonment of diolénbe toward prop- 


erty or person in the prosecution of industrial 
disputes, and of the conception that unorganized 


laborers are traitors to their cause.” Why, 
bless you—with everybody as kind and reason- 
able as in the ten provisions foregoing, there 


would be no disputes liable to run into violence! 


Besides these arrangements there are two 
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ble, though it is not well liked by either par 
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Great Commandments to fap both pa 
eo internecine industrial strife: a 

. “Willing adoption by both pater of 1 
eine of ‘congiliation, arbitration, and 
mate decision by a National Government bos 
as sufficient means of bringing about just 
progressive settlements of all disputes bety 
capital and labor.” Canada has sucha law, as 
New Zealand, and it obviates much serious tr 


and it is liable to abuse according to which pi 
to the dispute controls the officials in By v 
ment positions. 7 
2. “General acceptance of the view that Am 
ican liberties are to be preserved just as” tl 
have been won. They have been slowly ack ie 
by generations of sturdy, hard-working” pe 
who. valued personal independence, indus 
thrift, truthfulness in thought and act, resp 
for law, family life, and home, and were 
ready to fight in defense of these things.’ 
provision implies a population about like 1 
original New England people, for what are 
scribed are the ideals of New Englandisw 
derived from Protestant English stock, wh 
was not without serious faults. The idéé il 
the American Colonists were on the whole 
best that ever came to the country, for they 
duced the best form of government know. 
would be a good thing if there could be evo Y 
a population expressing the best social id e 
in a variety based on different racial fu ! 
mentals. They are much needed. _ 
It is quite evident that Dr. Eliot speaks : 
clergyman and not like one that has worke 
a shop. His ideas are forward-looking, 
helpful, but as a whole are thoroughly ung 
tical when there are taken into consideration ‘ 


Bate 


sity of making a profit to remain in busi ne e 


all, and the Panenial attitude of the worl 


evolved from decades of painful experience 
employers of every sort, race and dispositi 

It is a good thing that prominent men 
thinking of the hetter ways of doing things 
they are “up against” an impossible proposi 
The doctor's requirements would take de 
to work into the minds and hearts of the pe 
while there is a condition confronting the y 
that will not wait. Whatever solution ¢ of 
must come speedily. ae 

The true solution lies in the arrangeme r 


es fow years hence. Then there will 
in the reign, not merely: of justice among 
n, but of a universal love, that will make all 
t like brothers to one another. Love is the 
s nt of differences and difficulties, and love 
d | brotherhood are two of the great charac- 
istics of the Golden Age. 


j Jes from the Sea 


YCARCITY of shoe leather has eicuad the 
attention of leather men to the creatures 
it inhabit the sea; and this great source of 
uy oply i is now becoming available, through the 
rmation of companies that will fish for sea 
ina Is heretofore neglected. 

The porpoise has for some time supplied an 
sellent quality of shoe strings; but now skins 
the white whale are being used in Mngland 
belting and shoe leathers, and the hides of 
a rks and other great creatures of the sea are 
ing used here for similar purposes. 

Sharks weigh as high as a ton apiece; and 
ot only are their skins salable, but the flesh is 
od for food and shark meat is now on sale 
any cities of the Atlantic seaboard. The 
ernment has furnished many recipes which 
shark meat as the piece de resistance. 
hey could catch a few fish like that deep- 
a monster caught off Miami six or eight years 
$0, What a lot of leather they would get! The 
1in question was forty-five feet long, weighed 
n tons, and had in its stomach at the time 
eanght a blackfish weighing 1500 pounds, 
er fish (an octopus) weighing 400 pounds, 
1500 pounds of rock which - it had swallowed, 
shably to help its digestive apparatus. 

Ph: is fish’s habitat ig at 1500 to 2000 feet be- 
W sea level, and the specimen caught at Miami 
Saptain Thomas is one of the very few that 
ave ever come to the surface. Its skin is three 


Ss Oe a’ Siral ie and in its death throes, 
r having withstood a rain of bullets and 
ons for thirty-nine hours, it smashed with 
ythe propeller and stern of the steam yacht 
ad come out to tow it in to shore. It took 
n barrels of formaldehyde to disinfect 
cass and prepare it for exhibition. 

great fish has a mouth forty-two inches 
y and thirty-six inches wide, casily sufficient 


fish was brought to shore. 
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to Raaltow a horse at a gulp. Its carcass was 
on exhibition at Pittsburgh in the summer of 
1919, and at Nashville, Tenn., in November, 
1919, and has been shown in other American 
cities. It is supposed to have been driven to the 
surface by some scismic shock, as it seemed to 
be in a dazed condition at the time is was found 
and killed. Scientists calculate that this is a 
young specimen, probably about 500 years old. 

The smart alecks, who have had so many 
sarcastic things to say respecting our Lord’s 
statement that, “As Jonah was three days and 
three nights in ‘the belly of the ketos [huge, gap- 
ing fish’, so shall the Son of man be three days 
cee three nights in the heart ef the earth? 
(Matthew 12:40), because they claim a 
“whale’s” throat is not. large enough to swallow 
a man, have not had so much to say since this 
it may have been 
the very father or grandfather of this fish that 
swallowed Jonah; but it is far more likely that 
there are millions of them beneath the ocean’s 
waves, and that the bodies of myriads of human 
beings that have been drowned have found their 
way into their cavernous maws. Anyway, here 
is a fish big enough to swallow twenty Jonahs 
and to provide leather enough to shoe a small- 
sized army. 


Riotous Spending 
MOR in pocket still has the ancient trick 
of burning a hole. During the war people 
stinted and saved and carned unprecedented 
wages; and now the money is coming out. Work- 
Ne people everywhere are reported to be on 
spree of spending. A high public official puts 
it that they are parting with their money “like a 
drunken sailor”. There is a surprising extrava- 
gance on the part of people who have never been 
accustomed to having much money, but who. 
have it at last and are rapidly getting rid of it; 
for they are throwing it away recklessly for 
meats, rents, clothing, food, musical instru- 
ments, furniture, and everything else that 
money can buy. 

Wherever the spending spree goes, reasonably- 
priced goods have no attraction. Dealers put 
shirtwaists on sale at $3, but the public turns its 
nose up. A butcher tried an experiment. He 
priced part of a lot of Hamburger steak at 
twenty-eight cents and the rest at forty-two 
cents; at the end of the day the high-prieed part 
was gone, but not a pound of the twenty-eight- 
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cent variety could be ae until it was placed 


in the other pile. i 

Workmen earning $85 a week demand silk 
shirts at $10, regardless of whether they wear 
or not. Shoes are wanted, if they are high- 
priced. Good fish at eight cents would not sell; 
but at forty cents there was not enough halibut 
eaught six weeks before in the Pacifie Ocean 
and brought aeross the continent. The most 
expensive cuts of meat are insisted on and 
though hogs at wholesale have dropped 50% in 
Chicago there is no need to eut the retail price, 
for the people have the money and are going 
to spend it. Silk stoekings cheaper than the 
old $1 variety go at $4. 

The demand. fo luxuries is not confined to 
Boston. Munition workers in En gland are get- 
ting rid of their savings, where high wages 
elrnied by-several in a family enable them | to 
ride to work im their limousine. Girl workers 
in the prosperous factories “strut about in the 
streets in their furs and other finery all out of 
season and far beyond what they have ever been 
accustomed to before”. 

. In Italy even the peasants are buying luxur- 
ies, People who never dreamed of 's such | a thing 
are getting automobiles. Men onee poor now 
have thousands of dollars. The country is in 
a heyday of riotous spending and holiday mak- 
ing. “After a while”, says a retired lace mer- 
chant, Mr. Neevonne. 3 in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, “this spirit will subside and Italy will look 
like a jack-in-the-box as a commercial nation. 
it. will take a long time, though. I do not look 
for normal conditions for two or three years”. 

These are the perhaps envious comments of 
well-to-do persons, who seem to feel bad when 
they see the “common” peaple having something 
more than they used to have. It must be ad- 
mitted that, from the economic viewpoint, 
spending for “ultimate consumption’ does little 
good and produces a train of evils, which will 
have to be reckoned with later, when it would 
be better to diminish rather than enhance the 
prevailing unrest. It would be better to invest 
the money, and as eapital make it produce goods 
for the nation; but what do people know about 
investment who for generations never had any- 
thing to invest? Soon will come the sore feel- 
ing of having had it and spent it, and of suffer- 
ing the old, old grind of poverty. They must | 
ihavoidally realize that “he that loveth pleas- 
ure shall be a poor man.’—Proverbs 21:17. : 
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Railroad Wages 


EK HAVE received from. a railroad ¢ 
neer a communication giving further 
on the subject of railroad wages, and protestil 
against our article on this subject in the issue 
Te anuary 7th. We stated there, on the basis « 
the best information then obtainable, tk 
“freight and passenger conductors now re 
over $300 per month, and freight engin 
receive $392 per month”. We have received s 
eral similar letters from railroad condueto 
The criticism follows: 3 


“T am a locomotive engineer, but work in yard ser 
My pay is seventy-two cents an hour, $5.76 for ei 
hours. Before we were granted the eight-hour day Ty ral 
getting $5.22 for twelve hours, so that you can sce th 
although I am working shorter hours, the actual inc 
in wages is small compared with the imereased c 
living, clothes, etc. As soon as I read the article in TH 
GotpEn AcE I went to the home of one of our frei ig 
engineers and inquired regarding the freight service, || 


“In freight service on our division an engineer ¢ 
eighty-five cents an hour and in pick-up or local 
ninety-one cents an hour. This is for service o 
largest engines on the division. About a year ag 
officials put on a crew kmown as the shuttle cre 
which the men have the opportunity to make larg 
aries by working long hours. The engineer told me t 
one month he worked thirty-one days, fifteen hours 
day, and made over $390; but that it nearly killed hi 
There are some very large compound Mallet an 
gines working the mountainous regions where the en 
neer may get more per hour than in the case I i 
gated, but I am positive no engineer gets $13 for eig 
hours, and I do not think it fair to publish a suppo 
standard wage which, can be made by. an engineer onl 
by working nearly sixty days per month on the ei 
hour basis, at the expense of his physical health. 
“T somewhat agree with you that the four big broth 
hoods used Jesse James methods in getting the 
hour work day, but I suppose that is about the onl 
the railroads ‘would have agreed to them. It cer ain 
was a blessing to me. When working twelve hours I fy 
an engine fro 6 p. m. to 6 a. m.; and when I Tea C) 
home in the morning I ate my breakfast and w nt 
bed. Thirty days in the month practically coe ‘ 
was my work and my bed.” — { 
In the preparation of articles fir: ii Go 
Acn we try to use only data which we belie e 
be reliable; but occasionally we get our fi 
burned. Be patient, and we will tell yo 
truth on every subject as fast as we can. 
it. While we have excellent facilities for 1 
ing it, yet it takes time and effort to eollee 
ase the data we secure, | 
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re Drunks than Ever 

DETROIT i is representative of the country, 
there is an unprecedented wave of crime. It 
to the World War-—that promised “spirit- 
er” of the warring peoples-—for Germany 
he ad her wave of crime, Paris hers, and Itng- 
1, Italy and Russia theirs. In fact, Detroit’s 
erience is mild compared with the increase 
ed in some other citics. 
’ ie figures are available for the correspond- 
Pthree months of 1918 and 1919. They show 
t the percentages of increase of felonies and 

emeanors were 47% and 90% — substan- 


the same. 
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is inet imes a paitist the person, lan anaine 
ies, concealed weapons, and assaults and 
ries. Plaim stealing, including larcenies 
rglaries, show afar smaller i increase than 
} ibaie serious critnes of violence. 

Bvidently the doetrine of hate and violence, 
lich was preached vehemently before and dur- 
the war, was planted in fertile soil. The 
roy sprouted well, both in actual warfare, and 
, in peace. It has become a problem for 


ruitage of war. 

ment was made during the war that the 
sality of the method of | getting the troops 
it great numbers of criminal ‘youths into 
my. The character of the crime-increases 
ts that in 1918 these votaries of crime 
usy in the camps and could not commit 
throughout the country; but now they 
yack home again, and are turning to ac- 
the lessons of violence learned from the 
s great teacher, Mars. Other causes of 
ime wave are thought to be the current 
a. unrest and the rcuaet turmoil. 
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The table of increases is unter- . 


authorities to know what to do with this . 
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The new note of violence is ohserved ever; 
where. Before the war the hold-up man seldom 
shot his victim as now, but fought him with his 
ists, or gave him a quictus wv “ith 2 sandbag or 
blackjack. If the victim sereamed or fought back 
the hold-up man usually decamped, but now he 
is likely to shoot or otherwise injure him. 

Crime has become well organized since the 
war. There are thought to be several large or- 
ganizations for committing a variety of ertmes. 
‘oledo is reported to be the headquarters of one 
—2 band of interstate shipment thieves, drug 
sellers and safe blowers. Chicago is the center 
of one of the largest systems of erime known. 

Before prohibition was adopted it was pre- 
dicted that i in the cities it would not materially 
reduce the drunkenness. This is borne out, for 
the Detroit experience shows a 10: 290 inerease 1n 
arrests for drunkenness. This is due to the 
increasing use of raisin whiskey and other 
“moonshine” drinks, which are also, blamed for 
the 152% increase in arrests for disorderly 
conduct of various kinds. 

It is safe to say that if the degree of morality 
attained in the present tag end of the dark 
ages has brought about the national prohibi- 
lion of liquor, there will be a most effectual 
prevention of its use, when the Golden Age is 
well under way. Crime will fall to nothing, 
for under the measures of that age it will he 
practically impossible to commit crime. More- 

over the incentive of a sense of social inequality 
and of injustice will be lacking. Crime would 
not pay even if possible, and the certainty of m- 
stant detection of even the attempt and the sure 
retribution imstantly to follow, will deter the 
most determined. 


At Reed College 

BED COLLEGE, located at Portland, Ore., 

is credited vith having been founded 2 

1911, and having 320 students, exclusive of 9 

with the colors, 30. teachers, 138 graduates, a 
lege colors of “Richmond Rose,” and a distinct- 
ly audible college yell. It also has a student 
publication known as the Reed College Quest, 
supervised and supposedly approved by the 
faculty, which is intended to represent the views 


of the undergraduate body. Reed College is of 
quite recent birth, and, not being fettered with 
ancient traditions, should be up to date in its 
ideas. 

One of the u neeede tate concepts published 
in the Quest related to the religious attitude of 
the boys as follows: 

“Any student who comes to Reed College with a 
religious enthusiasm loses it, hides it, or gets out. Hven 
in this day and age some people who are cultured 
enuf (!) to want to go to college have deep religious 
beliefs. Reed gets some of these. Under her nurturing 
hand they ei ither lose w hat they had—or they hide itor 
they ‘eet out. | 

“Of course, as an enlightened group, we, students, 
faculty and all, do not deny that much good has come to 
the world from certain religious enthusiasm—Christian- 
ity, for instance. Civilization has been greatly benefited 
by doctrines which it fosters. On the other hand we have 
caught a glimpse of a rational existence, and to us much 
of the so-called ‘spiritual’ in religion appears unjusti- 
fiable in view of the indestructibility of ene the 
conservation of energy, etc, From our mature (!) stand- 
point it is so obviously wnecientifie for a man to pray 
that we--we wonder why people don’t use better judg- 
ment, We imply as much to our college friends, and 
they——-well, no matter.” 

much a view is not confined to the West nor to 
new colleges, for the opinion of a teacher in a 
large Hastern university is that “any one that 
believes in the Bible is a back number”. 

Possibly the writer in the Quest should not be 
taken seriously, as he may he ive been a Sopho- 
more, and we were taught that the meaning. of 
the word is “Wise-lool.” However, it is an index 
of current undergraduate opinion and may 
serve as a suggestion to Christian parents in 
deciding Whether they want their boys to go to 
college or Jearn a trade. At any rate the sug- 
gestion of one “back number”, the prophet 


David, is that “the fear [reverence] of the Lord > 


is the beginning of wisdom’, and “the fool 
lignoramus, thoughtless person] hath said in 
his heart, There is no God”.—Psa. 111:10; 14:1. 


“Within Thy Gates’’ 
Hd Mosaic law was very particular to spec- 
ify that which practically all civilized na- 
tions acknowledge in theory, namely, that a non- 
tribal sojourner in the midst of the Israclitish 
tribes was to be treated with the same regard 
for his rights and comforts as a native-born 
person. The law said: “Thou shalt neither vex a 
stranger, nor oppose him: for ye were strangers 
in the land of Egypt’. (Exodus 22:21) Of 
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ful is said or done at a meeting, there is an nN 


Coéperation in America 
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course, the reo reriei was vaerhad of 
stranger that he be obedient to the laws 
Israel, though it was not at all BCesSh nay 
him to become a Jew in order to dwell in pe 
and safety in the land of the Jews. The j 
eigner, therefore, was not merely the objeel 
toleration; he had a legal standing, with rig 
We wonder whether all the respect whiel 
justly due to the stranger within our gate} 
being paid to him. The stranger | ithiee : 
gates i is not merely the man of non-tribal hi 
Gif there could be such a thing in cosmopoli 
America), but much ‘more the man of fi 
tribal ideas. Do we follow the admittedly ri, ‘ 
cous principles enunciated in the ancient code 
Israel or do we follow the unwritten code of 
South Sea Islander—kill and eat on sight] 
man who dresses himself or his ideas in ot 
than conventienal garb? 4 
some tendency to the latter course is f= 
ceptible in the conduct of the American Leg 
at various points in the country. They 
not always shown the magnanimity which 
nught have reason to expect from the defené 
of democracy, In some cases they have ex 
themselves {o interfere with advertised 1 
ings which some of their members felt 
could not heartily approve. Sometimes’ 
meetings were political, sometimes they y 
purely religious, though of an unconventié 
tinge. We cannot think that the better clen n 
in the Legion approves this rash interferé @ 
with constitutional rights. Jf anything unlk 
machinery already for punishing such offens 
and the civil courts have not distinguished thi 
selves for leniency in the last two years agal 
cases of political and ecclesiastical nares 


XPERIENCE has proven that the a 

4 ican people do not take well to the idea 
cooperation. A great number of thé coépera 
socicties that have been formed in this count 
have proven failures; but what is to be.don 
change the gruesome fact that at present AY 
ica is literally starving in the midst of pler 
One of the answers is that she had better 1 
another look, and a long one, at this sub, 
of codperations ) 
Codperation is not a new thing. ‘There 
in Kurepe codperative societies still in suee 
{ul operation that were for 142 year: 


| 
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7 the ereat Rochdale society is Laat a 
dred : years old.. This was formed bytwenty- 
t Lancashire weavers, so poor that their 
capital of $140 was collected in installments 
wo pence weekly. Their first purchase was 
rel of oatmeal; and it was quite some time 
re they had anything more than flour, 
er, sugar and oatmeal to sell. Now they 
everything. 
haa of the people of England now buy 
* food and apparel through eodperative 
aties. In Germany the total membership in 
erative societies runs into the millions, and 
bank in Bavaria has 2,654 codperative soci- 
S among its customers. In Switzerland there 
thousands of these societies, and in addition 
heir other enterprises they even own and 
te a canal. Coédperativé societics axe to 
found all over Europe. 
Ye course America has successful codperative 
fanizations of some sorts. A Building and 
In “Association is nothing in the world but a 
jperative society devoted to a specific end. 
plong ago as 1882 the students of Harvard 
1 iversity organized a society for supplying 
emselves with books and stationery, and it 
been a great success. 
In New York City there is a booringatiee 
hool , occupying two floors and eight large 
fsrooms, in which the students endeavor to 
D) ply education at cost. The school is gov- 
med by a council of twelve students blecied by 
students themselves, and supplies a large 
PY iculum of required and elective studies. 
1001 hours are 6:30 to 10:15 p. m. 
n Chicago there is a codperative association 
vorking mothers. These mothers employ a 
on who looks after their children, and sup- 
Ss them with better influences than would be 
sible if the children were allowed to run at 
fe while the mother is away. 
| 1 Washington there is a sub-postoffice where 
postmaster is seeretary of a codperative 
ety. Patrons of the station can leave orders 
n him for needed articles. He fills the orders 
delivers them by parcel post. Deliveries are 
e » at the door for cash, the same as in 
pee: In three years the postal packages de- 
red from that sub-station have grown to six 
aS, stheir former volume; and the ‘postal route 
‘e the patrons live, then run at a deficit, is 
turning in a profit of $20,000 to the Gov- 
Postofiice qcear Hane. 


io 
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ta California in 1915 the peach growers were 
without organization and received but fifteen 
cents for every dollar’s worth of peaches sold to 
the consumer. The railroads and middlemen got 
the balance: ‘Three years later, as a result ‘a 
codbperative buying, selling and general manage- 
ment, the price to consumers had been reduced 
from seventeen cents to fourteen cents per 
pound and the growers’ share of the consumer's 
dollar had risen to fifty-five cents. 

The Government has made a study of codper- 
ative stores as managed in the United States, 
and finds that these stores achieve their main 
object im helping to reduce the cost of living. 

They also exercise a beneficial influence in de- 
terring other stores from charging unreasonable 
prices for their goods. 

Of the stores investigated, 86% paid divi- 
dends regularly out of their profits and 34% 

paid dividends irr egularly. 'The stores averaged 
te turn over their stock four and one half times 
per aus and on this turnover charged a gross 
profit of 17.7%. The average cost was 11.7% 
of the turnover and the average net profit real- 
ized was 6%. Thus the stoc! sholders and patrons 
of the stores received two proiis, Jo on their 
turnover and a much larger profit in the way 
of reduced prices on their purchases. 

The managers of the stores investigated were 
paid on the average only $106 per month, which 
is not enough compensation for a hich-prade 
manager in times likes these. This accounts for 
the failure of some of the stores, some of the 
managers receiving as low as $45 per month. 

Hnthusiasts, who have started many Ameri- 
can codperative enterprises in the past, have 
laid more stress on sentiment than on business 
eflicieney. This type of promotion soon brings 
the business to a disastrous end. The leader of 
a cooperative movesnent must he a good mixer, 
have the faculty for leadership and must stay 
with the organization until a self-perpetuating 
movement has been built up; otherwise it will 
go to pieces when he withdraws. 

Codperative stores are more likely to sueceed 
in communities where there is a strong predomi- 
nating. nationality, a common occupation, a 

strong church organization, and where some 
great and strong commercial organization is 
not already closely covering the field and mak- 
ing sure that no competitive institution gains 
a foothold in its territory. , 
The very first codperative society ever organ- 
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ized came to grief. heir plan was to build a 
tower “whose top may reach unto heaven”. 
(Genesis 11:4) Probably their thought was 
to protect themselves from another disas ter 
similar to the flood. Such protection was un- 
necessary, however, the Lord having already 

given the assurance that never again should 
i “All fiesh be cut off any more by the waters of a 
fiood; neither shall there any more be a flood to 
destroy the earth”. (Genesis 9:11) We see no 
reason why people should not go into codnpera- 
tive associations to. reduce their living expenses. 


We urge them to do so, and to pay close atten- 


tion to their management. 


fis Education the Remedy ? 
HICK seems to be a general impression that 
something is the matter in the world, though 
there is a wide divergence of opinion as to what 


the matter is and as to what course should be 


taken to right things. Some have given up in 
despair and frankly admit that they do not know 
what to expect. Others aver that everything 
will come out right, because things have man- 
aged to worry along heretofore. Others tell us 
that if people with unconventional ideas would 
just stop rocking the boat the storm might set- 
tle. Few have the disposition to believe the 
Bible explanation of present discontent. 

Now comes Dr. John H. Finley, State Com- 
missioner of Hiducation in New York, and says 
that the great social and economic questions of 
the present day can be remedied only by edu- 
eation. But what kind of education, Dr. John? 
Is it edueation in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, or does your proposal include algebra, 
musi¢, and vocational training?. Is it not a fact 
that there never was a generation so well edu- 
cated as this one is, in the sense of having infor- 
mation and having the knowledge of how to 
apply.it in practical ways? 

It is education that the world needs, but it 
is education in the basic principles of justice 
and love. And there is no one person and no 
group of persons or any other agency on earth 
wise enough or powerful enough to instruct men 
in the principles of justice and love. Super- 
human wisdom.and superhuman power are nee- 
essary for such a task; and Messiah’s kingdom 
is just ahead for this very purpose. On this 
point Isaiah, the Prophet, long ago said: “The 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord 
as the waters cover the sea Dac pats am Nee 
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‘The collapse will come with a rush. J stl 
the sailor who has climbed to the top of the ma 
can fall suddenly, just as a great piece of m 
chinery lifted slowly by cogs and pulley w 
if it slips their hold, come down again W. 
crushing and damaging force, worse off by f 
than if it had never been lifted, so humanit 
lifted high above any former level, by the eo 
and levers of invention and improvement, ¢ ur 
by the blocks and tackle of general educatix 
and enlightenment, has reached a place wh t 
(by reason of selfishness) these ean lift no mo 
where something i is giving \ Way. ; 
Miscellaneous are Tiems > 4 

“The sword is without, and the: Pesiicnced an 
the famine within: he that is in the field s 
die with the sword; and he that is in the e 
famine and pestilence shall devour him. A 
hands shall be feeble, and all knees shall be > We 3 
as water. They shall east their silver in t 
streets, and their gold shall be removed: thei 
silver and their oold shall not be able to deli y 
them in the day “Of the wrath of the Lord: tI 

shall not satisfy their souls, neither fill th 
bowels: because itis the stumblingblock of th 1¢ 
iniquity.”-—Hizekial 7:15, 17, 19. 
The Seriptures contain one interesting pe 
sage on the pay of army men, but it does 1 
seem to have any special reference to qur day 
so far as we ean judge. It reads‘ a 
“And the soldiers likewise demanded of h 
saying, And what shail we do? And he 
unto them, Do violence to no man, neither 
cuse any falsely; and be content with 
wages. *_Tnke 3:14, 
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No Cut for Five Years ia 
RE-WAR wages are impossible—so aflix m 
the New York State I’ederation of Labo! 

and labor will not submit to wage ents for 4 
years. This stand is modified by the hint 
if the cost of living drops, labor may accep 
ductions, such as w vill not reduce the actual 
chasing power of the wage. The workers, 
ever, do not propose to ge: caught by a 
in pay, on the promise that a drop in ex 
will follow. Sad experience has proved th 
cost of such an exhibition of public spirt 
borne by labor alone, and that other meml 
of ee das all ee os ) 


Pa dout High Silver 
N the last previous issue of Tux Gorpen AcE 
we gave some of the facts respecting the 
ly rer situation, but a few more have come to 
ght which we think will be of interest to our 
28 aders. We are all interested in money; it is 
me iething that everybody has to handle. “Most 
E us s could handle a lot more of it than we do, 
we think we could, anyway. 
T he value of the silver in a silver dollar has 
per n a fluctuating one. In 1862 it was worth 
1.04; in 1909 it was worth but forty cents; in 
1 5 it was worth fifty-two cents: in 1918 it was 
vO! th seventy-five cents, and in 1919 it was 
Wo! ee $1.08. It is not believed by financiers 
hat silver can fall below $1.00 per ounee for 
ne next ten years, however, on account of the 


pidia and China have always been a market 
r the silver of Western countries, because 
hey arc silver-standard countries and because 
the ey are accustomed to require the payment of 
eir bills in actual gold or silver coins. They 
ave always done business this way, and during 
é war many of them became frightened ond 
f used to accept any other kind ar money. In 
dia the situation was so serious that the natives 
ade a run on the Treasury, presenting notes 
r ‘redemption i in silver rupees. Just then the 
7 tuation in India was so difficult for the Brit- 
h Government to handle that they appealed 
th he United States to release a part of its vast 
lver holdings. So the Pittman act was passed, 
wering the Secretary of the Treasury to 
down and ship abroad a maximum of $350,- 
,000 of American silver dollars. Of this 
amount $260,000,000 was melted into bullion and 
ipped to India. Large quantities have since 
en shipped to India, China and Japan. Early 
2 December silver was being exported from 
m Francisco to the Orient at the rate of a 
ili on dollars a day, but this was stopped by 
2 Government under a law which forbids sil- 
r exports, except for the specific purpose of 
lancing exchange. 
Another reason why the price of silver is 
and why there is a scarcity of coin for 
culation is because of the hoarding and melt- 
the at is going on in various eho of the 
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y raordinary market for it in India and China. . 
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world, and because of the withdrawal of gold 
coin from general use. It is hard to enforce 
laws forbidding the melting of coin when ths 
silver in the coin is worth more than the face 
value of the coin, and in Mexico the disparity 
between the face value of the dollar and its sil- 
ver content is so great that silver dollars have 
practically disappeared and the Mexican Gov- 
ernment has had to buy 50% of the output of the 
silver mines for its own use. The United States 
differs from other countries in having no law 
against the melting of coins and if the price of 
silver continues to advance the silver dollar is 
bound to disappear. In fact, the claim is freely 
made that many thousands of silver dollars have 
already disappeared in that way, and more are 
liable to follow them. 

After the Pittman act of April, 1918, was 
passed, and the bullion shipped to India, the 
silver money left in America amounted to $260,- 
000,000; on November 1, 1919, the total stock in 
the country was $208,145,000, of which amount 
$156,135,714 was held in trust to redeem silver 
certificates which are. still outstanding. On 
November 20, 1919, the number of free silver 
dollars in the country, i. e., dollars that were 
not held in trust to redeem silver certificates, 
was $67,124,669. Of this amount $10,000,000 has 
been melted and made up into subsidiary coin— 
halves, quarters, and dimes. On December 
iith the free silver dollars in stock amounted 
to $52,183,588. It will thus be apparent that 
Unele Sam is gradually running short of change. 
The reasons here are the same as elsewhere— 
hoarding and melting, besides exporting. New 
York is now the world’s free silver market. 

The Government has no way of knowing to 
what extent the stock of silver in circulation 
has been depleted by private hoarding or melt- 
ing, but it does know that the withdrawal of 
silver certificates by persons who anticipate re- 
deeming them in silver dollars was so great just 


before the holidays as to cause a shortage in 


small bills, greatly hampered retail trade. 
Federal Reserve Bank Notes increased from 
$228,165,000 on September 12, 1919, to $257,- 
680,000 on November 21, to make-up for silver 
certificates withdrawn from circulation. — 
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The weight of a United States silver dollar is 
412.5 grains, of which amount 90%, or 371,25 
grains, is of pure silver. There are 480 grains 
in an ounce of silver, and at $1 per ounce the 
silver in a silver dollar is worth seventy-seven 
cents. When silver is worth $1.2929 per ounce, 
the silver in a silver dollar is worth just $1.00. 
When the price of silver goes any higher than 
$1.2929 the dollar is gradually heading: toward 
the melting pot, and the higher the price goes 
beyond that the surer the dollar is to land in 
the pot. On November 24th silver touched 
$1.375 at New York. 

‘he subsidiary coins of the United States do 
not contain the same ratio of silver as the dollar. 
While a newly minted dollar contains 371.25 
grains of pure silver, the newly minted frac- 
tional currency contains only 347,22 grains, so 
that the value of the silver in the smaller coins 
is less in a dollar’s worth of them than is the 
silver in a silver dollar. When silver is $1.3828 
per ounce, the silver in a dollar’s worth of sub- 
sidiary coins is worth just $1.00. The reason for 
making the subsidiary coins worth less than 
their face value was to prevent their being ex- 
ported or melted. 

The disappearance of the smaller coins is 
largely attributable to hoarding... All the mints 


in the country are now working twenty-four 


hours per day, but are unable to meet the de- 
mands for subsidiary coins. Canada is in the 
same predicament and is discussing the advisa- 
bility of reducing the percentage of pure silver 
in the subsidiary coin, so as to further insure 
against its being hoarded, melted or exported. 
Lhe Chronicle (fmancial), of New York, says 
that if steps already taken to preserve the in- 


tegrity of United States money do not succeed, > 


“There are only three courses remaining. The 
first is to release more silver by reducing the 
value of our fractional coins, a step which nat- 
urally is approached with some reluctance. The 
second is to sell more goods in the Orient. T 
have already mentioned the difficulties in the 
way of this. A third alternative, which seems 
equally impossible, is that Americans and Euro- 
peans shall stop buying in the Hast.” 


On December 8th a bill was actually intro- 


duced in the House of Representatives by Rep- 
resentative Platt providing for the recoinage of 
all subsidiary coin in the United States, on a 
basis of 300 grains of pure silver to the dollar 
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ple. The houses are fireproof and indestrue 


‘molds cost $7000 and can be used over aga 


of fraetional currency, a proposed ce | 
of 22.23%. Bis geen 7 

‘ihe real trouble.is that there is not enou, 
actual gold and silver in the world to propel 
sustain the great amount of business. 


Housesat$2,200 } i 
AG UNION, New Jersey, Charles H. Inge 
soll, brother of the Ingersoll Watch me 

has been making substantial, handsome hous 
for $2,200 apiece. Dues ye 
The method is much the same as was expe: 
mented with a few years ago by Hdison, W. 
is watching the work with interest, as son 
thing greatly for the good of the common pé¢ 


ble; for they are made of poured concrete. 'T 
plumbing, the pipes for electric wires, gas 2 
heat are first put into place within the mold t 
the concrete; and when mold and piping are | 
in place, the concrete is poured. After a fe 
days for the setting of the material, the ma 
is taken down; and the house is done. liver 
thing is of concrete, including walls, floors a 


roof. The work takes about one month. 


_= 


about a hundred times. Hach house compris 
five rooms—dining-room, living-room, kitche 
and two bedrooms, and a bathroom. ‘The 
houses present a very pleasing appearance, 

Before the war an equally commodious hon} 
built of wood cost about $3000 to $4000, and 4 
day would cost double that. Made of bric 
stone or cement blocks the cost now would 
prohibitive. Houses and lots costing $3000 
$3900 mean monthly rents of but $25 to $a 
and should start competition that would got 
to solve the high-rent problem. With rentals, 
high as they are today, there are few fa nilie 
earning fair wages, that could not afford to q : 

| 

| 


one of these houses for, say $500 down a 
monthly payments of $40, Kvenif the total ¢ 
to the buyer ran to $4000, that would be che | 
compared with the price of even second-hal 
houses, and very little compared with that) 
new houses. . Le aa 
With improved methods of. building hou 
to last indefinitely, this day of preparation 
the Golden Age is getting ready for the tin 
When every man shall own his property | 
enjoy the security and comfort of feeling 
the roof over him is his own, » 


| 
| 
} 
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or Bie of Phone Girls 
I 80 world is always short of good girls (the 
dear things!) and although there are a lot 
them in the world, yet there is a more acute 
fortage of them just now than ever before, at 
: st in the telephone business in New York 
ly, So we are given to understand. 
jin the telephone business the effort is to get 
ined girls, girls of education and pleasing 
dress, and for the last two years it has been 
feult for the telephone companies to obtain 
ugh girls of this class to keep up with the 
qowth of the business. The growth of the tele- 
jione business in New York since the armistice 
\ts declared has been) phenomenal, amounting 
ta 20% inerease in traffic—far beyond what 
S anticipated by the engineers of the com- 
qny. In Manhattan and the Bronx it has been 
essary to install ten or twelve times as many 
Iw switchboards and new lines as was origi- 
tlly estimated. This has eee a shortage 
« over 600 operators. 

Although the company has Raversied widely 
telephone girls, and pays a bonus to every 
1 in its employ that brings in another girl, 
it has not been able to recruit a normal force 
Bectators. The training school, which for 
ny years has supplied the new “hello” girls, 
; not been able to train more than needed to 
se the place of those resigning. To cope with 
Biistion, the company has coaxed some of 
married ex-operators to work in the even- 
s,,and brought in 147 operators from out 
|, and installed them in dormitories spe- 
quipped for their comfort and conven- 
tee. Kiven with all this the service at certain 
S and places reaches a point where calls 
! not be answered. The present situation pro- 
les only about two girls for the work three 
ald do, resulting in overworked girls and 
i ively inefficient service. 
he first thought of many would be that here 
situation which could be readily corrected 
1 ereased wages for the operators, but from 
ompany statements it does not seem that the 
r of wages enters as largely into the ques- 
P Sone. would expect. In New York the 
ul basic wage is, we understand, $12 per 


% 
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FINANCE COMMERCE-TRANSPORTATION | 
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week. ‘The first two or three weeks are spent 
in schooling, and at the end of the first month 
the wages are increased fifty cents per week; at 
the end of the year they are $14 and at the end 
of six years are $20. Within the past two years 
the average annual wages of the girl operators 
have increased from $659.80 (which is $12.69 per 
week), to $841.91 (which is $16.19 per week). 

The wages and working hours differ some- 
what in different cities. In Baston the maxi- 
mum wage for operators is $21 per week, obtaim- 
able in seven years. In Helena the girls receive 
$19 per week at the end of-the first year (at 
which time a telephone girl is at the height of 
her efficiency), with double time for Sundays 
and holidays. In Seattle the girls receive time 
and half for Sundays and holidays.. In Van- 
couver the girls have a seven-hour day. In 
Boston, Helena and Vancouver the girls are 
organized into unions, and in Boston have equal 
representation at the conference tables where 
their wages and working conditions are dis- 
cussed with the employers. 

The operators in small exchanges do not fare 
so well. In Wisconsin the proposal has been 
made to pay these operators in small exchanges 
a monthly allowance of fifty cents per telephone. 
Their wages hitherto have been twenty-two 
cents per “hour. 

Reverting again to the situation in New York 
city, the statistics show that the annual labor 
turnover is 37%, which means that more than 
one-third of the operators are changed annually. 
One half of all the girls who drop out of the 
service are from those who have been less than 
six months at the switchboard. The reasons as- 
signed by the girls for their leaving are chiefly 
other employment, marriage, home duties, hours 
of work, and other working conditions, in the 
order named. The wages are seldom mentioned. 
It is apparent from the statistics that the girls 
particularly dishke giving up their evenings, 
and when one considers that the evening is the 
only time when a girl can reasonably expect to 
meet her possible future life-companion this is 
not to be greatly wondered at. Besides, tele- 
phone girls, some of them, must necessarily 
work Sundays and holidays, for people will use 


. while, 
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the ae then as at other times. And some 
must be on duty all night. 

While the published statements would seem 
to indicate that the telephone companies had 
done about all they could to make the work con- 
genial, yet the work is one involving a high 
degree of mental and physical tension. The 
operator cannot let her memory relax for an 
instant, and at times during the day averages 
more than two arm movements per second in 

_ some of the New York exchanges where the 
shortage of operators is greatest. This induces 
great fatigue, headaches, stomach trouble, eye- 
strain and other symptoms of neurasthenia. 
The girls are necessarily under very close super- 
vision, and necessarily also are denied the 
privilege of talking with one another. As a 
consequence of these restrictions few girls can 
stand the strain more than three or four years. 

In Chicago and in numerous other places 

there are automatic telephone systems, where 
no telephone girls are used. The subscriber in- 
dicates his desired number by certain adjust- 
ments upon a dial devised for the purpose. If 
the line is busy he gets a, regular “busy” signal, 
intimating to him “that he had better wait a 
The system is very satisfactory, not as 
much so, from some points of view, as the “voice 
with the smile” which has become so much a 
part of our daily life, but is probably the system 
that will ultimately prevail. The telephone 
engineers are making some moves in this diree- 
pon now, and the time will probably come when 
the telephone operator will be a thing of the 
past. No one is indispensable in business. 

Jt would be unreasonable to expect that the 
market for telephone operators would forever 
continue as favorable as it now is. Observation 
and reflection show that such expectations would 
be unreasonable, indeed impossible, for several 
reasons. ‘he prosperity of the past century 
has been—under divine supervison( Dan. 12: 4) 
—direetly the result of the mental awakening of 
the world, printing, steam, electricity and ap- 
plied mechanics being the agencies, 


Invention was stimulated by the demand, and 


it has pushed one labor-saving, device upon 
another into the’ factory, the home, on to the 
farm, everywhere, until now it is difficult for 
any to earn a bare living independent of mod- 
ern machinery. All of this, together with com- 
merce with ontside nations, waking up similarly, 
but later, has kept things going prosperously,. 
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reached an unprecedented height in re 


ereasing rapidly, and machinery guided by 


_ Christ—the neue Golden ee ni 
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It is worthy of note that while wages 4 


years, the rise in the prices of the necessari¢ 
life has more than kept pace with the incre 
thus exercising more than a counterbala 
influence. What will be the result, and how! 
must we wait for it? 

When machinery was first datrodneadl 
results in competition with human labor 
skill were feared; but the contrary agent 
already referred to (general awakening 
Christendom and outside, the manufactur 
machinery, wars, armies, etc.), have until | 
more than counterbalanced the natural t 
ency; so much so that many people have | 
eluded that this matter acts contrary to rea 
and that labor-saving machinery is not at | 
with human labor. But not so; the world. 
operates under the law of supply and dema 
and the operation of that law can be made p 
to any reasonable mind. The demand for hu 
labor and skill was only temporarily inereg 
in preparing the yet more abundant supph 
machinery to take labor’s place, and the clin 
once reached, the reaction cannot be othery 
than sudden, and crushing to those upon , 
the displaced weight falls. 5 

Suppose that civilization has increased, 
world’s demands to five times what they w 
fifty years ago (and surely that should be ¢ 
sidered a very liberal estimate), how is it ¥ 
the supply? All will agree that invention : 
machinery have increased the supply to m 
than ten times what it was fifty years ago. 
mentally blind man can see that as soon 
enough machinery has been constructed tos 
ply the demands, thereafter there mas 
race, a competition between man and ma 
ery; because there will not be enough work 
all, even if no further additions. were made! 
either men or machines. But more popula 
is being added; the world’s population is 


creased: skill is creating more and betel 
chinery daily. Who cannot see that, unde! 

present selfish system, as soon as the supp ly | 
ceeds the demand (as soon as we have : 
production) the race between men and mai 
ery must be a short one, and one very di 
vantageous to men and women workers. — 
one true solution to this problem is the on 
ing kingdom of our Lord and Savior, 
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dian Farmer Hopefut 


Ei Canadian reactionaries, or supporters 
of things-as-they-have-been, are desirous of 
poning a general.election until 1923, but 
: Berle, and especially the farmers, having 
the good things of government in 
Bio's. recent election, wish an election im- 
ately. The result of the election just held, 
be remembered, gave the majority to 
combined United Farmers and Laborites 
fifty-seven votes in the Ontario Legisla- 
7 with the other parties’ combined vote of 
wo—the Liberals, the Conservatives and 
independents. 


e United Farmers have safeguarded them- 
$ against treachery or bribery by requir- 
we representative to give his local backers 
ied letter of resignation, effective when- 
his backers desire to make it so. This 
mts to a recall and safeguards the voters. 


e Farmers and Laborites, having succeeded 
ell in the most conservative province, 
r10, want to try out their strength through- 
a entire Dominion, and are clamoring 
ast the postponement of the general elec: 
The United Farmers have perfected an 
Mization all over Canada, and expect to 
6 eighty votes in the House of Commons of 


janadian Parliament. This, together with 


Parliament for the next five years, mnless 
then Parliament should be dissolved and 
r election ordered. 


mmediate result of the Ontario ae 
fo cause the politicians to try to placate 
armers and working people, who had be- 
y weary of the continuance of war-time con- 
s during peace. Throughout the World 
th he functions of the regular governmenthad 
g iven largely to the Privy Council, rep- 
uti ting the Imperial Government of Great 
, for the sake of efficiency in war, and 
a Council had taken the place of laws 
d by the Parliament. As announced in a 
t issue the fears of the reactionary poli- 
is caused them at the close of 1919 to 
v practically all the Orders in Council, 
z those regarded most oppressive by the 
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POLITICAL— DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN | 


AAR volatine to the free exercise of speech, 
press, assembly and religion. 

In the announcement of this good news to the 
people the Winnipeg Tribune put side by side, 
as shown in the aT MN Oe 8. Bai nage the 


A RI a 


i7O.. Deo. pt te Metho. 
Ministerial asboctatien ef -th:4 
city jaw passed a resolution request- 
2) ings the Dominion: i govergmeat 1) 
A) “cohzider carefully wacther full pre 
“Bl war _fresdom of speech and press 
yo pught new to be restored." The-sx- 
Ley | Boeistion fiogs, not go so far as to 

éndome the view that one of tied 
chief causes of the prevailing unrest 
‘ty the restriction upon freedom of 
‘speech and press, but expresses re. 
| vognition of the need of a spirit of 
mutual contidence and good will 
@mong all classes tr this reconstrud- 
tion period. 


Wieder ber’ 
“LAWS TOS” 
LABOR ” 
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OTTAWA,-Dec.. 31.—Tontght at 
midnight all orders-im-council pass- 
ed and enforced by virtue of the 
War Measures, act become tnéffec 
tive, some hundreds of orders being 
numbered tn these whoch ne longer 
will be law. Commenting on- be 


member of thé cabinet stated Tues- 
day that, contrary to the’ intebpreta- | 
tions of the rescinding ofders-in- 
eounclY which hed been abies 
the order-in-counctl relating to a 
tgorship ig emong those rescinded, 
fror Jan, 1, and only alne orders, ré- 
lating to trade and nnancial ‘matters, 
and dealing .w tbh, the enemy, remain 
in effect untilathe end of the forth- 
coming. sessiow tm parliament, 

The only orders-in-council passed | 


under the War Measures act which 
will remain are: overnment con- 
a trol of pulp and paper, sugar, coal 
“and wools orders governing silver 
“coinage “amt gold export: wih \ 
with tHe enemy ahd internment of 
aliens, and the order relating to the § 


wap purchasing commission. 
rere tee ee wr 


News Items in the Winnipeg Tribune concerning the Restoration 
of Liberty in Cansda 


announcement of the new liberty for Canadians 
and the reactionary resolution of the Methodist 
Ministerial Association of Toronto, questioning 
the advisability of restoring freedom of press 
and of speech. Just why the Canadian clergy 
should want war-time restrictions maintained 
during peace was not stated, but it is well known 
that during the war and since, some of the 
clergy have acted in what was termed a high- 
handed, oppressive and intolerant manner in 
eonnection with some who did not agree with 
them in all things religious. Possibly the min- 
isters think that time heals all wounds, and if 
the matter can be kept quiet it will be forgotten 
in a year or two, and are playing for a safe 
position in this respect, 


a 
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Until recently the Canadian farmers have had 
only local organizations, but now they have 
consolidated their various codperative organiza- 
tions, and from coast to coast are anticipating 
the early obtaining, through the ballot, of the 
legislative power of the Dominion and of the 
separate provinces. ‘The result of the election 
came about through dissatisfaction with the 
administration which had charge of the govern- 
ment in the war. As explained by Nelson Par- 
lament, the new speaker of the Ontario Par- 
liamert, “War politics, and particularly war 
expenditures which were injudicious, if not 
actually wasteful, had opened the eyes of every 
Canadian voter, and though the experiment of 
Unionist government had promised well, it had 
failed to fulfill its pledges”. Hence the ‘change 
in the complexion of Canadian politics, and the 
fear of the old-time politicians that a general 
election might result in an ouster for them . 

The United Farmers stand for direct taxation 
so arranged that at least a fair share of the 
burden will be carried by the wealthy. ‘They 
propose to establish a system of vocational 
schools to keep the boys and girls on the farm; 
like those of Denmark and of the Middle West 
of the United States—“Country high schools 
whose aim will be not only the routine education 
which is now available, but to instill into the 
minds and hearts*of country boys and girls a 
love of agriculture and of nature and of the 
country. The public schools and universities 
will continue in operation to fit those who so 
desire for the various professions; the new 
schools will fit for agriculture and occupations 
other than professional. Trade and commerce 
speak for the glory of the country; but the real 
backbone, the stamina of the population, is still 
found in a contented rural population.” 

A movement in the United States correspond- 
ing to the United Farmers of Canada is Inown 
as the Nonpartisan League. It stands for much 
the same things, and may manifest unexpected 
strength in the election next November. Such 
movements signify that the old order is not as 
_ popular as it has been for decades past and 
that the common people are discarding it in 
favor of something that they think may serve 
their interests better and the exclusive inter- 


ests of the wealthy less. It is one of the indi-~ 


eations of the world-wide change that the 
Scriptures say is due to take place at about 
this time. The new alignment of legislators 
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is sgeSa to seine better things for the 7 
ple, to give the poor a better chance, and 
restrict the pernicious meddling of the well 
do in matters that coneern everybody. — 
what extent the change will help those 1 
most need help remains to be seen, but 
Farmers and Laborites have sincere hopes 1 
they can make things better. Very likely t 
could if not interfered with, but the powers 
predatory wealth remain great and active, , 
may attempt to interfere with the orderly pi 
ress of the proposed reforms. Meanwhile 
new parties have the well wishes of those 1 
care tor the common people, and look for | 
early enlargement of the liberties of the p 
and the betterment of their condition. . : 

From time immemorial the poor have ; 
fered at the hands of the rich and powe 
Their condition has been too: often like 1 
depicted by the Wise Man centuries ago, | 
a roaring lion, and a ranging bear;so is awi¢ 
ruler over the poor people”. The better ho 
for the poor—the average citizen—and 
prosperity of a really beneficent adminis 
tion are also suggested when, “with righte¢ 
ness he [Christ] shall judge [rule over]. 
poor, and reprove with equity for the meel 
the earth ”. (Isaiah 11:4) “What shall 
then [in the Golden Age] answer the mes 
ger of the nation [those sent. from all ¢ 
the earth to find out the cause of prospe 
wherever the arrangement of the Golden ; 
may spread]? That the Lord hath founded d 
[the better government really for the peop 
and the poor of his people shall trust in 
—Isaiah 14:32. | 


Austria Btarcing 


N° GREATER problem has been tool 
the ate at Paris, in their, regul i 


has no ie Pe and the bankers, being tral 
of funds, cannot see their way clear to | 
much of anything to men without credit. 
of the property of the nation has been pled 
to the Reparations Commission of the Leag 
to pay in some measure the cost Anstria 


the rest of the world to for the war orgy st ‘ 


practically nothing left to be pawned for fu 
to help, out the industries of Austria. | Adj 


ustria with’ coal and other supplies are not 
eping their promise; and Paris seems unble 
force any of them to observe “the sacredness 
[ treaty obli gation”. Industry has reached a 
ebb, and ‘with it has arrived the train of 
ils that come after people have not been able 
get work for some time. Austrian factories 
e ready to work full time, but there is no 
honey to buy materials to work on, and for- 
igners are doubtful about sending raw mate- 
als costing good money to people who perhaps 
lay not be able to pay properly for them. 
' The internal problems of Austria have passed 
ey yond the stage of economics and have be- 
me distressingly social. In order to raise a 
ttle money to provide for the necessities of the 
eople, the nation is taking down its priceless 
easures of art and selling them to coldly bar- 
uining foreigners. Famous Gobelin tapestries 
md immense silk rugs, paintings, rare manu- 
ripts, beautiful plate, delicate porcelain and 
a ass used at state functions, antique furniture, 
sdals and even coin collections are coming the 
may of the American art connoisseur for thal 
ley will bring. 
For unless Austria can secure 15,000,000 
Jutch gulden to pay for flour and corn in Rot- 
erdam. the.people will have nothing to eat. 
kustria would like to pawn her art treasures, 
) as to get them back; but no banker will ad- 
ance AS money on Sel security, and art must 
} on the auction block for purchasing provi- 
ens for the populace. 
Bread is hard to get, even at what in Amer- 
AX money would be 49 a loaf. Milk in nearby 
erritory i is $10 a quart. <A pair of ladies’ shoes 
sts $80. The ration of bread has been a little 
yer a pound a day. The meat ration has been 
ree ounces a week, in weeks when it could be 
id. Only infants can have a little fresh milk. 
ondensed milk is practically exhausted. Higgs, 
ans, sugar, and potatoes do not exist in 
jenna. Medicine cannot be obtained, except as 
is made there. Stocks of food from the 
it tente nations have been eaten up. Feed for 
mses and cattle is gone, and the beasts of 
rden cannot bear the burdens of the city. 
Factories never know from day to day 
| a ether they can run tomorrow; for Czecho- 
lo vakia has not kept her promise to supply 
1 ut the same rate as before the war. Street 
ars scan run only at certain hours each day. No 
Me knows when the steam railroads. may stop. 
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Restaurants can have heat only at certain times. 
Hotels are not heated, and guests sit shivering 
in the warmest winter clothing. Only a room ° 
or two in a house can have heat; for the coal 
ration is a little over a hod of coal a week per 
family—not enough for the kitchen fire. The 
great forests about Vienna are being cut for 
fuel. Wood is plenty; but it takes large sums 
of Austrian crowns to buy wood, and the crown, 
usually worth more than the twenty -cent frane, 
is now worth around half a cent, and men rich 
im money are poor indeed. There is light, 
little carbide lamp; the supply of kerosene and 
candles is exhausted. 

A million people are feeding at the publie 
kitchens. Burgomaster Reuman of Vienna says: 

“We have been rendered absolute beggars, a city of 
mendicants. There is nothing but despair facing us. 
Our citizens are herded like cattle: 3 15% of the families 
in the city now live in one or two rooms. There is 
scarcely a chance that more than a small percentage of 
the people will be able to cook their meals during the 
winter. Hospitals must be closed, so we are prepared 
for a terrible death rate. The people seek the coffee 
houses, where they herd all day to avail themselves of 
the warmth generated by their bodies. Swarms of beg- 
gars of all ages and both sexes swarm the streets, many 
of them shoeless, and clad in. rags.” 

Starving men creep into hotel dining-rooms 
and restaurants to grasp scraps of food. Officers 
and their wives and children are begging on 
the streets. ‘The sights at the hospitals are hor- 
rible. Most of the: children below three years 
of age are dying or have gone. Hardly any 
babies live long after birth, and iucthers die 
in. childbirth. People die in the streets from 
hunger and cold. 

At the same time it is reported that those 
who have made vast sums through the war are 
spending their funds like water. These newly 
rich crowd the dance halls in a “sickly whirl of 
enjoyment bordering on self-destruction” » which 
produces a frightful effect on the sober-minded 
people of the city. Parts of Vienna are re- 
ported to be more superficially gay than ever. 
Limousines take the rich to the theaters, but . 
stop a block or two away, to avoid the display of 
wealth that a congestion of ears at the door 
makes. The city is dying, but “dying to music”. 

And the politicians and diplomats are busy 
plotting. One hears of intrigues for a change 
in the government of this miserable people. [Kix- 
pected revolution is quenched in blood or in 
prison. The distress makes talk of the dissolu- 


Da 


tion of the Republic into its component prov- 
inces, which might do as they pleased—join 
Germany, or go it alone, or with some other 
people. The monarchist s plan to return with a 
king—end then the haraeks, »verhaps, would ad- 
vance money. And in Paris was for a time the 
people’s hope—‘The Commission will mend 
matters”, but now hope in the Conference is 
gone; no one has the wisdom to know how to 
help stricken Austria. 
No one can read the story of Austria without 
tears of pity. Five years ago Austria, with 
rumble of cannon and roll of drum, s 
Vorld War. The Hapsburgs perhaps were in- 
sane, perhaps desperate. The Hapsburgs are 
gone. The unforiunate populace is finding that 
behind the seenes was God; for “God is not 
mocked [deceived]: for ghntenayet a man fora 
nation] soweth, that shall he also reap” (Gala-, 
tians 6:7); dnd Catholie Austria is “of the flesh 
reaping corruption [famine, death]”. (Galatians 
6:8) But divine love and mercy are also watch- 
ing; and soon in the Golden Age, even in Aus- 
tria, atter suffering has made hearts soft, the 
God of Love will “wipe away all tears from their 
eyes; and there shall be neither sorrow, nor 
erying; for the former things are [then] passed 
away”’.—Revelation 21: 4. 


Democracy in Australia 

HERE is something in the atmosphere of 

Austraha that makes the natives less tol- 
erant of a so-called “upper crust” than in many 
other places in the world. Possibly this is be- 
cause the colony in the first place was devel- 
oped from a penal colony, and it is a well- 
Inown fact that in prison everybody is on a 
common level. Prisoners accept no lordly 


strutting or bossing from other prisoners. A 
man is.a man and that is the end of it. 
During and after the Civil War in the United 


States the Australians poked a good deal of 
fun at America, saying, with more or less 
truth, that almost every American was either 
a Captain; a Major, a Colonel or a General, but 
now it seems that in Australia they are having 
a repetition of what prevailed in the United 

States, and they have not only a great many 
army, titles, but a very large number of hered- 
itary and other knights. 

The Australians do not object so much to the 
army titles nor is there reason why they should, 
in view of the great number of Australians that 


-he did not fairly earn, and thereafter assume 


started the — 


‘wives and kiddies have to live; so it comm 


a hard time of it, along with everybody else. 7 


resigned within the ensuing year, or abot 


fought in the World War, and the courage ant 
faithfulness with which they carried their bury 4 
dens, but they do not take so kindly to ‘the 
multiplieation of knights, and prefer that the? 
should not be saddled with a nobility that, im 
some instances at least, came to the awarde 
honors by the path of favoritism. Jf there i 
anything that will make a manly man wear 
it is to have somebody awarded honors whiek 


toward his fellows an air of distinetion a c 
importance which has no merit to back it up. — 

This matter of awarding honors is a ticklish 
business. ‘There has just been a sample of i 
in the United States. Admiral Sims propose 
nineteen men for Distinguished Service Medal: 
to receive a part of the 120 such medals tha 
were to be allotted to the Navy. The Board o 
Awards and Secretary of the Navy Daniel 
reduced the Sims list to six, but made the Ad 
miral himself one of the number. This arrange 
ment was not satisfactory to the Admiral, whe 
intimated that Secretary Daniels had been par 
tial in the bestowal of the navy honors an 
retused to aecept the medal which had heel 
awarded to himself. Some of the naval officer 
overdid themselves in claiming medals for thei 
men. Admiral Sims claims that one such econ 
mander recommended every man on his ship for 
the Distinguished Service Medal. 


Army Officers Quit Jobs | , 
RMY officers are like other human being: 
They have wives and kiddies, and 


about that with the rising cost of living, or t 
diminishing value of the ‘dollar, whichever ws 
one chooses to state it, the officers are havin 


They probably think just as much of Une 
Sam as they ever did, but of the combata 
army that were in the Government service 
the time the armistice was signed two thousai 


25%, to enter more profitable lines of work. 
The General Staff announces that the hi 
cost of living, and the consequent reduction 
living standards, ‘ ‘has resulted (in) a profout 
state of discontent and low morale in the sel 
ice’, Some of these men received some glo 
during the war; but a little of that form 
compensation in lieu of needed, cash, iM 
a long leet bat (Oe ea 
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ari ing Corporations Next 
P‘HAT is just where we are headed for, and 
ie 22,000,000 farmers in the United States; and 
Pmight be thought a good thing, a wise thing, 
¥desirable thing, for them to remain independ- 
/ Owners and managers of their own proper- 
8. But they are losing out in the race and 
gradually becoming a tenant class, moved about 
fom place to place, uncertain from one year 
© the next where their living will-be mado. 
| A generation ago there were no farming cor- 
rations, no milk corporations, no butter cor- 
rations, no fruit corporations, or almost none, 
dno meat corporations of size. N Ow, gradu- 
, all the things that are raised upon farms 
@ finding their way to market through packing 


d shipping corporations of one kind or an. 


as 
¢ 


ver, and the next inevitable step in the devel- 


management of the farms from which their 
bplies are drawn. | 
Already the most desirable lands for ‘the 
aising of certain kinds of fruits and vegetables 
ave passed into the hands of farming corpora- 
ms, and the independent farmer is irresistibly 
reed back into the less productive lands. There 
a reason for this. Farming is a business the 
e as any other business. It requires capital 
| Same as any other business. It requires 
nagement, good management, if it is to sur- 
e in the face of the competition with which 
is surrounded. And it is not always the ease 
lat the farmers have either the capital or the 
lity and experience to meet the constantly 
langing conditions. In these days a farmer 
ho tries to get along by doing as was done a 
eration ago, and then considered good prac- 
e, could not retain possession of his farm 
re than a very few years. 
the farmer must keep abreast of the mar- 
lous changes taking place in farm manage- 
r he. will go under, and he must be on 
rt to join and actively to participate in 
tive organizations or he will go under. 
7 £0 under anyway, as it is hard for even 
intelligent and aggressive codperative organ- 
ion to fight for business with an old estab- 
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+ going toward it as fast as we can. There 


ent of these corporations is the purchase’ 
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lished, highly organized, multi-millionaire bus- 
iness corporation that already has virtual con- 
trol of transportation, banking and marketing 
facilities, but it is better to go under intelligent 
and organized than it is to gd under unintellig- 
ent and unorganized, and there is a better chance 
of coming out on top when things change for 


the better, as they surely will do. 


It should be remembered that the theory of 
our Government is that it is a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people; and so 
long as 22,000,000 farmers choose to be free men 
they can be so, if they wish to have it so. They 
can cooperate and vote together. 

We cannot conceive that the farmers of the 
country would look forward with any joy to 
substituting for our present form of government 
agovernment as Life puts it, instead of the peo- 
ple, in place of the people, in lieu of the people, 
inferior to the people, in preference to the peo- 
ple, in opposition to the people, in pursuit of the 
people, at the people, against the people, in 
front of the people, on top of the people, before 
the people, behind the people, around the people, 
through the people, over the people, under the 
people, up the people, down the people, into the 
people, wrecking the people; and if we ever get 
the rule of the almighty dollar, that is what we 
shall have. 

Some people think we have that kind of rule 
now. But let us not be pessimistic. It might 
be a lot worse. George Bernard Shaw said a 
year or so ago that all the real Christians and 
liberty-lovers in the United States were in jail; 


but if he was right then he is wrong now, and 


it is hoped the voters of the country will prove 
it to him by the ballot. . a 

The giants of Noah’s day represented the 
money powers of our own day. It was the 
improper blending of spiritual and natural mat- 
ters that brought to pass the giants of olden 


times, through whom came the violence in the 


earth preceding the cataclysm of the Deluge. 
Is it remarkable that we find a correspondency 
in our own time? | 

Have we not giants today, of renown, of al- 
most ilimitable power among men? Are not 
the trusts of ‘today, the financial princes of 


_ from eating the crops. 
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the earth, foaneain strong heyond any dream 
of the past? Is it not through the operation of 
these that the present great time of trouble and 
violence is upon the world? Surely the picture 
is this precisely. 

In what sense were these giant corporations 
and trusts and massive fortunes developed? 
Are they of heathen origin? Oh, no! The 
heathen never dreamed of such things, never 
imagined the might and power over men which 
is in the grasp of these institutions. But. if 
not of natural or heathen origin whence came 
these giants? We answer that they are the 
offspring of a misdirected spiritual energy . It 
is Christian enlightenment, improperly received 
and improperly exercised in the world, that has 
begotten the spirit of selfishness which has 
reached its development and maturity in these> 
giants. ‘The whole earth would shortly be in 
their power, in their grasp, unless the Lord in 
his providence interposed, as he is about to do 
by the establishment of his long-promised and 
long-desired rule of the Golden Age. 


Attracting Useful Birds 


| N PLANNING the arrangements of a farm it 
is well to remember the birds. There still 
exists the age-long war between man and in- 
sects, and on man’s side may be enlisted the 
useful birds, who will come if they are invited. 

Birds have needs, are attracted to locations 
where their needs are met, and avoid those which 
are not suitable for their purposes. Among the 
needs of the birds are: water for drinking: and 
bathing, nesting boxes, protection from enemies, 
and winter feeding. 

The more birds the better, provided the ar- 
rangements are such that the feathered friends 
have counter-attractions to keep them away 
If plenty of other food 
is at hand, the insect-eating birds will let the 
crops more or less alone. Certain trees or 


bushes and other plants may be grown in thicket 


formation to supply food for birds and make 
attractive retreats for them. 

Some-of the bird-food plants and the number 
of kinds of birds that eat them are: Kiderberry, 
67; raspberries and blackberries, 60; .mulber-- 
ries, 48; dogwood fruit, 47; nonpoisonous su- 
macs, 44; wild cherries, 39; blueberries, 373 wild 
grapes, 29; pokeberries, 26; Virginia creeper 
berries, 25; bayberries, 25; juniper berries, 25; 
June berries, 20; holly berries, 19; ; strawberries, 
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16; viburnums, 16: hackherries, 1 ae hucklebe 
ries, 15; haws 1g: spicebush berries, 115 ro§ 
hips, ie sar saparilla, 10; sour gum, 10; goost 
herries, 10; ; curranis, 10, and snowherries, 10. 
It is important to have bird-food for late wir 
ter and early spring, when such food is scarces 
The plants that retain their berries longest are 
Juniper, bayberry, hackberry, barberry, m 
nolia, mountain ‘ash, rose, Christmas bern 
chinaberry, pepper tree, sumac, holly, blag 
alder, frost grapes, manzanita, snowberry, evel 
green blueberry, farkleberry, evergreen chert r 
Certain plants keep bearing food for 4h 
birds during the famine of early spring, sue 
as the early ripening mulberries, redberrig 
elder, service-berries, wild strawberries, ras] 
berries and dewhberries—which afford prote 
tion to cultivated varieties—and European bit 
cherries, stock cherries, ripening simultaneo ; 
with the domestic cherries. { 
Midsummer food for birds is abundant, . 
if the birds are to be kept from the oil 
fruits and berries, there should be a supply ¢ 
the wild varieties that ripen during the sun 
mer. A careful selection of wild bdcooceees ca 
be made to feed the birds the year round, an 
be enough to keep them from the plants rais 
for human food. | 


Where there are many pind: fev are fi 
insects, but at the same time the enemies of th 
birds will come, and the birds should be or 
tected from them. The most practical prote 
tion is a funnel-shaped guard or loose spiral 
barbed wire about the trunks of trees. Assam re 
safety, anda plentiful supply of food and wai 
work wonders in attracting insect-consum mit 
birds to the farm. 

_ It would seem that people that love anda a 
for the birds and other useful forms of |] at 
possess more of the spirit of the Golden A Ag 
than those that love to hurt, hunt and*destr - 

| 
| 
, | 


them; and such will be ready to prosper 7 mi 
when the better times arrive. 


No tee td Hoard 


In the Golden Age a full remedy ford 
currency matters will be found, a remedy 
the Lord’s provision. It is useless meanti 
for any to think that they can hide from 
difficulties of the present situation by hoard 
either gold or silver. The citienlty 2 is” 3 WO! 
wide and upon all classes, Mg 
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f 2 Month Calendar 
Is. proposed that we employ a calendar in 


Ys, and. there will be thirteen months in the 
Tr, ‘making a total of 364 days, and that the 
ira day he celebrated as New Year’s Day, 
thout counting it as a regular day in anv 
sk. The people hack of the idea eall them- 
yes the American I qual Month Calendar As- 
tion of Minneapolis. Every fourth year, 
t the century year of three centuries out 
four, ‘would have another extra day, corre- 
01 ding to what is now termed Leap Voar Day. 
present the extra day comes on Febritar y 29, 
'the new extra day might be put at the 
f June and before July hegan. ‘he months 

d go by their present nares, but the third 
" ld bé called Liberty Month, a: td would come 
ween February and Mareh.: 

hat the idea has merit is shown by the fact 
pit is already used for business purposes by 
mmber of progressive corporations, which 
Fit easier to make comparisons of their rec- 
q if the periods compared are all equal. 
der the ordinary calendar it is difficult to 
Ke a just comparison of the records of a 
mth of twenty-eight days and those of thir ye 

days, but where the “werking periods”, 
twenty-cight-day months may he termed, 
* equal, all monthly records are instantly 
arable, without making allowances for dif- 
mees in the number of days per month. 

sich an arrangement would be objected to 
Many persons who believe that the Biblical 
angement of consecutive weeks of seven days, 
h ought not to be disturbed. The Jews had 
| smewha at similar arrangement, with months 
ally thirty days long, which would bring the 
iths five days. out “of place every year, a 
ference compensated for by the occasional 
; rtion of an extra month. 

he re arrangement of the Golden Age 
etty clearly indicated to he somewhat like 
the ancient Jewish calendar; for the cel- 
n of regularly. recurring “ sabbaths” 

eventh day is pointed to as one of the 
ons of that era. By the Jewish plan the 
i corresponds closely with the lunar month, 


SS a 
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So. that a glance at the moon tells approximately 
the day of the month. 


Why Does Mercury Wobble? 


HE smaliest planet and the nearest to the 
sun is Mercury. Astronomers are wonder- 
ing why the planet as it circles around the sun 
has its peculiar irregular wobble. It should, 
theoretically, swing around in a regular curve, 
but at certain points or times it deviates per- 
ceptibly from the track that men of science fig 
ure as normal. It was once thought that the 
variation was owing to the passing by of 
another planet nearer the sun, but this theory 
had to be given up, for reasons that astrono- 
mers would understand. Then it was theorized 
that the attractive power, or gravitation, of the 
sun might not follow exactly the law laid down 
in the physics textbooks. And that this may 
be the case is indicated by the fact that a similar, 
but very slight, variation occurs with the planet 
Mars. A year ago it would have been consid- 
ered presumptuous to question the universal ap- 
plication of the law of gravitation, but now Dr. 
instein has shown that light does not travel 
in an absolutely straight ee but is apparently 
an emanation from the sun, or from a star, 
which, like the rays from radium, or the Krave, 
may be attracted or repulsed and bent from a 
str aight line when passing a huge body like the 
sun, it seems necessary to reéxamine all the old 
laws of nature. 

Ji is like wheels within wheels. Human wis- 
dom has done something in observing the rid- 
dles of the forces of the universe, but there are 
evidently other forces whose very existence has 
not been s suspected, but which exercise their 
effect. We are little children who have found 
a few wonderful fraements of a vast and beau- 
tiful whole. The Creator alone understands, 
and he asks us, “Where is the way where light 
dwelleth? and-as for darkness, where is the 
place thereof?” (Job 38:19) And he tells us 
that man cannot grasp his wonderful wisdom, 

saying, “As the heavens are higher than the 
earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, 
and my thoughts than your thoughts” ’ Isaiah 
vot 9h Job 922 - 12. 
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A Mere Wheel By Harry P. Weaver 


ONTRARY to general opinion, the flange of 

a wheel, the usual funetion of which is to 
hold the wheel from running off the rail, seldom 
functions in that capacity, except in eases of 
severe jolting, rounding abrupt curves, ete. The 
flange of a wheel seldom touches a rail. What 
keeps the truck on the rails, then? may be asked. 
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The principle may be illustrated in this way: A | 


cone rolled on a table does not roll in a.straight 
line, but on the contrary, in a circle. This is 
because, simply enough, one end of the cone 
is larger than the other, ‘and thus, though turn- 
ing synchronously with the small end, because 
of its greater size makes more progress. 


Following this principle, two cones with 
larger ends attached may be rolled on two par- 
allel sticks or rails, indefinitely, without rolling 
off; because, should the pair roll toward one 
side, the size of the cone increases on that rail, 
and diminishes correspondingly on the other, 
resulting in increased progress on the side of 
the greater size and a running ahead, causing 
a shifting of the cone to the advantage of the 

ther, only to be repeated from that side in a 
similar manner, but ‘never rolling entirely off 
the rails, 

The crown of the wheel, on the side of the 
flange, which runs on the rail on the inside, is 
of larger diameter than is the outer side of the 
wheel; and it is this crowning feature in the 
construction of the wheel which, acting as an 


‘incomplete double cone, keeps the truck on the 


rails in the described manner. In this manner 
a train may run for miles on a straight track 
without the flange of a wheel coming in contact 
with the rail. 


Radio and Light Phones 


S THE gates of the Golden Age are about 
to swing open to humanity, many and fast 
come wonderful discoveries and inventions that 
indicate how little we know and how much there 
will be to explore.and learn. Thus far we have 
had only the telephone that talks over a wire, 
with a hint of a phone talking through the uni- 
versal ether. 
ders down'to the common people has not ap- 
peared up to this day. 

The radio or wireless phone has just been 
brought measurably nearer the home. It has 
not been feasible to obtain the high tension cur- 
rent required for wireless, except from high- 
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the disagreeable hum of the ordinary alter 1 
-and it'may soon be possible to plug in a. 


‘ phone of like “tune”. 


tricity affecting 
usual manner. 


But how to bring the new won- ' 
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a 
powered direct-current generating plants. 


ing current, the current that enters the ho 
over the electric light wire, has been overcoy 


less phone into an ordinary lamp socket, ; 
talk with any one miles off that has a wire 


A young British inventor has disclosed 
invention used during the World War, whet 
it was feasible to talk over a sunbeam, or a a 
of light from a small searchlight. It i 
transmission of speech by light, and is a fo 
plished by taking advantage of the variat 
of light from a mirror attached to the vibra 
diaphragm of a phonograph transmitter. | 
vibrating light beam is received on seleniut 
material extremely sensitive to changes i in 
and from that by a process understood by 
entists there comes a vibrating current fe 
a sce pet receiver in 


The inventor ealls it the ‘ ‘sunphone”. I it 
been used for three bade in the British 4 ‘ 
for distances up to a couple of miles, and pr rc 
itself valuable beause of the ability to poe 
ray of light in any desired direction, thus k 
ing the message as exclusive as though ov 
wire, unlike the wide-flung message of the ¥ 
less, which goes out in every direction. 
Men have touched only the elements of In 
edge that will becomecommon in the Golden 
Under the better auspices of that time neg 
begin really to understand; but in the Pre 
of the mysteries of the universe, they wi 
ways feel as one did long ago: “If man 
contend with God, he cannot answer him ¢ o 
a thousand, which doeth great things past 
ing out; yea, and wonders without numbes 
J ob Os 3 10. _ 
No More Seusieknese ? od 
S THE dreaded malady of the sea 
quished? It is, if we are to believe Maj 
Ii. Lemon, army surgeon. He says he hi 
lieved violent attacks by packing the ears 
sterilized gauze, for the trouble is cause ib 
organ of equilibrium within the ear: 
counter pressure in the ear counteracts th 
sation of intermittent air pressure, and 
is had at once; a person should use a pil 
gauze about two inches square and 
firmly i in the ear passage, but not ag 
Sic ” This i is pani worth ae +h 
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2 of he Body By Mrs. Andrew J, Holmes 


HOSE who understand how to eare for their 


fi diseases and weaknesses with which the 
erage person is afflicted. Those who have the 

| knowledge of the human body and its 
ds have arrived at the conclusion that even 
man should normally live as long as ani- 
US In proportion to the time each takes to 
th maturity. Animals live five times the 
h of tinie it takes them to come to maturity, 


tty, he should live to be a hundred and fifty 
2d rs of age. But today the average length of 
is about thirty-five years, and at that rate 
DP teribration the race would soon beeome so 
Kk as to be no longer able to propagate itself, 


ere are many people living > today who are 


«40 right living has done for people who 
mn Pitelligent enough to sce the differenee when 
presented to them, Annette Kellerman in 
Fook, “The Body Beautiful’, says of het 
| dition when she was a child: 


Was weak, puny and deformed. I was bow -legead 
treme degree, with knees so weak that I could 
her stand nor walk without iron braces, which I wore 
mually. or nearly two y ears also J had to struggle 
as st consumption. My suceess in acquiring pertect 
Mi and faultless. d: avelopment of every part of my 
s certainly not due to any natural adv vantages ; 
contrary, my superior endurance, my perfect 
tion and development, have been brought ahout 

end require- 


F through my knowledge of the laws 
ts of health, and to my studies and understanding 
ubjecis associated with body culture and the 
sof health and vitality.” 


Sanford Bennett's “Old Age, Its Cause and 
a tion”, he says: - 
fifty vis physically an old man. ' Many years 
§ active business cares had resulted in a general 
pow: 1 was then wrinkled, partially bald, cheeks 
> face drawn and haggard, muscles atrophied ; sand 
years: of chronic dyspepsia finally resulted in 
| of the stomach, with acid rheumatism. periodi- 
di ling its agonies, I was an old man and looked 
8 the desperation of my case which induced 
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bodies, and apply this knowledge in their 
ily living, are practically immune to the vari-_ 


that if a man reaches maturity at the age of 


mselves evidence of what a change from 
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euscom, if any of us was sick, promptly to ‘take some- 
thing for it’, In many sicknesses I have had an inti- 
mate acquaintance with most alleged medicinal reme- 
ae , anything an anxious relative could think of: It is 

a depressing list to look back upon, and I think I have 
sampled them all, I srew up in the firm belief that in 
medicine la y the only curative process, and I regar ded 
drugstores as life-saving stations. I remained in that 
condition until I was fifty years of age, and broken 
down in health and strength. This enumeration of my 
physical woes at that age is a truthful statement of the 
conditions then existing. And now in my seventy-second 
year (written in 1912) I present the condition of an 
athlete in training and the appearance of a man little 
more than half my years. Unacceptable as it may 
be to the vast number of the medical profession, and 
also the industries connected with it, the facts are that 
J succeeded only after I had discontinued all medicines, 
Health cannot he found in drugstore preparations.” 

Dr. Kly G. Jones, in the Medical Summary, 
August, 1919, says: 

mad HE Br asl ne ie t drugless healers are growing rapidly 
in this country. We find them located on about every 
street. We, as physicians, have got to do more for the. 
sick than ever before; or else we shall see drugless heal- 
ers grow and fatten on our failures, They are here to 
stay and must be reckoned with in all our future cal- 
amore As physicians we have failed in our duty to 
the sick; we have failed to find a definite treatment for 
the diseases common to our country. As a result of 
this sad state of-things, there are thirty -five million peo- 
ple in the United States that depend upon some form 
ef drugless healing when they are sick. In 1909 I 
warned the profession of what was coming. In the ten 
years since then ihe number of people w ho employ drug- 
less healers when sick has doubled. At that rate where 
will the medical profession be in ten years from now? 

“Tt is said that the average mortality from disease in 
this country would not be over seven per cent, without 
any medical treatment. The mortality of the treat- 
ment under some physicians is twelve per cent. From 
this it will be seen that the public would be better off 
without them. If we physicians are to be of any real 
benefit to the public, the mortality under our treatment 
must be lowercd seven per cent.” 


Sir William Osler, a recognized authority on 
drugs, addressed a body of two thousand stu- 
dents at Oxford University with these words: 

“Gentlemen, there ig no such thing as medicine. Na- 
ture does the healing and the most we can do is to assist 
her in removing the cause of the disease, not by drugs, 
but By observing the laws of health. Those who know 


\ 
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the most abont drugs use them the least, and those who 3 Rhode Pid Cashes | 
know the least about them use them the most.” One egg, two cups sugar,one cup lard,one- ha 


Thirteen years ago my physical condition was teaspoon salt, one cup milk, one teaspoon crea 
such that an M. D. said I would never get up of tartar, one teaspoon soda. Plavor . taste, 

from my bed again. I am now in a condition | i 
where I never have an ache nor a pain and never 
know a sick day from one year’s end to the 
next. Health cannot be found in drugstore prep- 
arations, nor can life be materially prolonged 
by any medical preparation, The solution of 
the problem lies only in eae Ss pr incipal 
methods of inducing g 

pure water, pure air, haniine a Eriol 
cleanliness, sunlight anid other rational laws of 
hygiene of which I hope to have more to say 
in succeeding contributions. By following these 
laws health and long life are a natural result; 

without these they are not obtainable. Sy mp- 
toms are nature’s red fiag of warning. Drugs 
deaden the warning sig onals, but do not remove 
the causes. Wrong living promotes disease and 
right living cures it. 


Connecticut Cookies ; 
Two cups sugar, one cup butter, three-fourt 
cup sweet milk, two eggs, five cups flour, tW 
teaspoons baking powder. Roll in and bal 
‘quickly. 
Chocolate Coahtes 4 
One and one-half cups brown sugar, one-hé 
cup shortening, one egg, one-half cup of mil 
fenerous measure, two squares chocolate, of 
teaspoon cinnamon, one teaspoon vanilla, t¥ 
cups flour, one fees poe soda in the flour. — 


ivan Cookies | 

Two cups sugar, four eggs, one cup raisin 
one eup currants, ton tablespoons milk, one-h 
teaspoon soda, one tablespoon cinnamon, 0 
teaspoon nutmeg, one teaspoon cloves, tW 
thirds eup eottolene. : 4 


Cookie Recipes ; Stuffed Cookies 
Canadian Ginger Snaps One cup sugar, one-half eup butter, one-h 
One cup molasses, one-half cup shortening, cup milk, one egg, three and one-half cups Ads 
three and one-fourth cups flour, one-half tea- three teaspoons baking powder and vanilla # 
spoon soda, one teaspoon ginger, one and one- voring. For the filling: one eup sugar, one a 
half teaspoons salt. Heat “molasses to boiling one- half cups raisins, one and one-fourth eu 
point and pour over shortening ;add dry ingredi- boiling water, one and one-half iableepdl 
ents mixed and sifted; chill thoroughiys toss flour. “Put the filling 1 in before the cookies | 2 
one-fourth mixture on a floured board and roll baked. + | 
as oe as possible ; shape with Bs round Ginger Cookies—N i ABRCOMD 
vutter, first dipped in flour. During rolling, the 
bowl containing mixture should be kept in a 
cool place, or it will be necessary to add more 
flour to dough, which makes cookies hard rather 
than crisp. Bake ten minutes at 450 degrees. 


One cup molasses, one cup sugar, one - 
one-half teaspoons ginger, one cup lard or of th 
shortening, three tablespoons hot water Wi 
one teaspoon soda dissolved in it, one teaspt 

salt, and flour enough’to roll and cut. Bake 
Oatmeal Cookies a quick oven. Jf you want them crisp ad 

One-fourth cup butter, one-fourth cup lard, little vinegar to the ingredients. 
one-half teaspoon soda in one-half cup sweet - a 
milk, two cups flour, four cups rolled oats, one | Ginger Cookies—Number Two 
and one-fourth cups sugar, one-half teaspoon Beat together one cup of sugar, one cuf 
salt. Roll out and cut the same as any cookies. molasses, and one cup of butter and lard mix 
Bake a good brown Then add one egg, beaten light; one teaspoc OTL 
Kea vinegar, one teaspoon of soda dissolved i 

Massachusetts Cookies little hot water, and one teaspoon of ginger. 

Two cups sugar, one cup erisco, one scant these ingredients thoro ughly together, and 
cup sweet milk, “five cups flour, salt, flavoring, enough sifted flour to make as soft a dougl 
two eggs, two ood teaspoons baking powder. can be handled; roll out, cut se cakes, 
Mix in order named. bake in brick oven. 


ye 
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—God’s Wrath, When, Why and How Long? 


Divinzt Waats Not Like Human Wrata—Soon 10 BE Dispuacep By Diving Favor 


“Oh, that thou wouldest hide me in the grave, that thou fea keep me secret, 


until thy wrath be past!’ — Job 14 


TOB was a prophet; and much that he says con- 
J erning human experience and human hopes 
or the future ean properly be considered as the 
tht of prophecy. The picture which is here 
aggested to the mind is that of a summer thun- 
t shower: First the sky is clear and all is 
ht and radiant with happiness; then the 
k cloud comes, bringine with it. stor m, 
security, and even disaster. After the storm 
past the sky is again clear, and the cheering 
ht of the sun once more comforts humanity. 
So it has been with the-human race. At one 
ne naught but happiness was to be found on 
th. Once man’s fellowship with his Maker 
unbroken; and blessing and radiance of 
fart and countenance were in Adam and his 
rEeet consort, Hive. Then, through disobedi- 
ee, the dark cloud of divine wrath entered the 
y of human experience and largely excluded 
light of God’s favor. Ruin Rand disaster 
ve come in the wake of this storm and have 
vn the earth with mental, moral, and physi- 
wreckage. The language of the Prophet 
b clearly ‘implies that the ondition of discom- 
irl disquietude, and misery, which abound dur- 
God's wrath, will finally be dispelled. God’s 
uth shall be no more. With prophetic vision 
looked down to the time when the dark 
t of sin and death shall have passed. 
any misconceptions have been entertained 
‘to the nature of divine wrath. Some instruct- 
on Bible subjects, often those who should 
% fe'imown better, have helped to create these 
Tse impressions regarding the divine displeas- 
@. But as God’s ways are higher than man’s 
ys, and as his dignity and poise of character 


4 
y 


S seen in man, so we must expect to find 
3 wrath a thing which comports in every re- 

et t with the exalted station of the Emperor of 
Universe. His wrath could be no childish 
| ice or show of impotence, as human wrath 
mis. Human anger is generally an admis- 
of inability to cope with a situation. As 


: Be tect, much higher than any of those qual- 


long as we fea ‘ine to dominate or control the 
cireumstances in which we find ourselves, just 
so long do we remain unperturbed. But when 
we are at our rope’s end and know not what 
to do next, then we are apt to manifest our per- 
plexity in anger. 

Theologians have very generally overlooked 
these facts and have applied to God the small 
passions which often dominate us. God, ac- 
cording to their theories, has been made to ap- 
pear as a great monster, having little capacity, 
save for intelligence and vengeance. They have 
fostered the thought, contrary to the Bible, that 
God has foreknown and pr Sdeatnaied that a 
majority of the human race will be called upon 
to undergo eternal suffering at the hands of 
vindictive and fireproot demons. It is an ocea- 
ston for happiness to reflect that this view of 
the Almighty is being largely displaced by more 
Scriptural ideas. 

God’s anger is his legal displeasure against 
sin. It is the necessary attitude of mind which 
he holds against imperfection and unrighteous- 
ness Jehov ah is not governed by caprice,. or 
Oyen or mere sentiment. He has established 
certain principles in the universe, and has re- 
quired that all of his intelligent. creatures live 
in harmony with those principles. He has not 
excepted even himself; for he voluntarily re- 
mains faithful to the divine principles of wis- 
com, justice, love, and power. 

Itis evident that no mere desire to be arhitr ary 
has led God to require perfect adherence to 
his laws; for obedience to his behests means for 
the obeyer the largest amount of blessing of 
which his being is his Let a light repre- 
sent a divine principle. The closer we get to 
the light the more illumination and benefit ac- 
crucs fromit. The further we remove ourselves 
from the light the less benefit we have. It would 
be inconsistent and unreasonable to expect that 
Jehovah would alter his principles merely to 
show favoritism to us. If these principles are 
intelligently and willfully violated the sinner 
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has no grounds for expecting a continuance of 
divine favor, 

But why, it may be properly asked, should 
there be any thought of divine wrath as against 
the human family? Why not assume, as some 
would have us think, that God’s favor is upon 
the human family and that his blessings are now 
showered upon all classes? We cheerfully admit 
that there are ecrtain gifts which Jehovah per- 
mits man to enjoy, even though estranged from 
fellowship with his Maker. ‘The Scriptures 
speak of this when they say: “He [God]... 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust”. 
(Matthew 5:45) Likewise the sunshine is ours 
to enjoy, and the many beauties of nature. But 
no one who honestly looks at the situation would 
say that God’s favor 1s fully manifested toward 
the human race. The Bible gives 
answer to the question of all reflective minds 
as to why the cloud of dive wrath obscures the 
sunshine of his favor. It tells us simply that 
siz is the cause for man’s separation from 
Jehovah. 

God had blessed Adam and live in the garden 
‘of Eden, and had given them all that was nec- 
essary to contribute to their well-being and hap- 
piness. He had provided for their nourishment 
and sustenance the iruit of certain trees in the 
garden, forbidding them, at the same time, tie 
use of one tree. Doubtless in due time Jehovah 
would have granted them access to this tree 
also; but at that stage of their development he 
saw it to be best to limit their knowledge. God 
did not ask Adam to perform some laborious 
task. Not bidden, but forbidden, was man. 
the Lord asked of him was to remain in resig- 
nation to the divine will and provision for him. 

The sad story, as the Bible recounts it, is that 
Adam chose his own way. 'He “was not de- 
ceived”. (I Timothy 2:14) Jehovah had given 
him the power to resist; he had told him before- 
hand of the death penalty in case he did disobey. 
The situation was plain in Adam’s mind; yet he 
sinned. Could we expect that the righteous and 
just One, he that sitteth in the heavens, would 
look with the same degree of approval upen his 
disobedient son as when they were in happy 
fellowship and communion? Certainly not. 

Another banecful conception which has at- 
tached to the thought, of God’s wrath is the 
supposition that God’s wrath is a thing future. 


The words of our text indicate clearly that Job 


looked upon it as a thing which he was even 
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us the only 


All 


AP eeeanneneeeener haere intact Aeranns ; 


then experiencing. Bh ob prayed to die bees 
he found himself in such suffering and distr 
that life seemed more of a burden than a ble 
ing.. He had no desire to jump from the fry] 
pan into the fire; but he did desire relicf. 9 

Job was a man of great wealth and of @& 
siderable standing in his community. He ¥ 
blessed with sons and daughters, with heal 
and with the companionship of a wife. 1 
denly disaster overtook him. His oxen and as 
were driven away by Sabean marauders, and 
servants guarding them were slain. Next, | 
sheep and their shepherds were destroyed 
fire from heaven. Then his camels were sto 
hy Chaldean bandits’and the camels’ earetake 
Job’s ser vauts, slain. Next, his sons and daw 
ters were killed when a whirlwind struck) 
house of his eldest son. Then Job’s own hea 
gave way, and he breke out with loathsome a 
{rom head to foot. Furthermore, Job’s 3 ; 


‘ 


lost confidence in him and recommended 1 
he curse God and dic. Lastly, his intimate 
quaintances suspected his uprightness and 
labored him with much unsought and unapj 
ciated advice. It was under all these extré 
dinary and extreme circumstances that ¢ 
viewing the situation as best he could, esteel 
that a continuance of his life in pain and_ 
tress (his wealth, his family, his health, his ¢ 
panion, and his respectability § gone) woulk 
useless to himself and to others, He was 
noble a man to commit suicide, to take away 
portion of life which he had and which he’ 
ognized to be so much of blessing fro1 a 
Almighty. Therefore, he took the matter to 
Lord in prayer, expressing his own prefer 
{o die, yet leaving the determination of his 
with the wiser One than he. 3 
Job had no desire to become extinet. | 
merely desired to sleep in the sleep of d 
until a happier day should come when hee 
again be called forth into bemg and experi 
whatever blessings divine favor would ap 
tion him. He therefore limited his supplicé 
to being hidden in the tomb, or death g 
‘until God's wrath be past’. Job lived befor i 
time of Christ; and sinee “there is none ¢ 
name under heaven given among men, whe 
we must be saved” (Acts 4:12), therefore 
would have to go into torment if the the 
of the dark ages were true. He could not 
heaven; for the way into heaven had not 
opened up until our Lord’s death rent | the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
; 
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p the Father. | 
‘That God’s wrath is a thing of the present, 


the words of the Apostle Paul when he Says: 
“Lhe wrath of God és revealed from heaven 
gainst all ungodliness and unrigyteousness of 
n, who hold the truth in unrighteousness”. 
omans 1:18) How is God’s wrath revealed 
ainst the human race? It is revealed by every 
ness, every tear, every ache, every pain, 
ry doctor’s sign, every drugstore, every un- 
ttaker’s establishment, every burial ground, 
very wnhappiness. 
ards, undertakers, drugstores, pellets and plas- 
7s in heaven? Can we suppose that these 
ngs are marks of favor? Surely the thought- 
must agree with the Apostle that God’s 
wrath is thus and now revealed. 

‘But we are not left with the testimony of 
lerely one witness, even though that witness 
fas guided by the holy spirit... We have the 


Says: “We are consumed by thine anger, and 
thy wrath are we troubled”. (Psalm 90: 7) 
s the actual and immediate presence of divine 
ager that causes us to be consumed by the more 
ss rapid process of death—distintegration, 
rst of our faculties, then of our organisms. It 
3 because divine wrath is a present thing that 
li the trouble in the world is caused. Moses 


ad death, and then brought under divine anger; 
or does he say that we spend our years here in 
ouble and difficulty, and then are plunged into 
vine wrath. No; the anger and the wrath are 
fesent things. Similar testimony is borne in 

@ ninth verse of the same Psalm: “All our days 
Te passed away in thy wrath; we spend’ our 
| asa tale”. We do not pass our days and 
@en go into God’s wrath. The wrath is here, 
Ow, in all the earth, and has been here for more 
six thousand years. 


y exists, who are not too much deceived by 
great adversary concerning the cause and 
ure of God’s wrath, have at some time or 


ed 


in their lives given utterance to the long- 


and not of the future is made perfectly plain by 


Can we imagine grave-. 


urther substantiation of the ‘Prophet. Moses. 


not say that we are consumed by disease. 


those who realize thé situation as it actu-_ 


ing experienced by the Prophet David: “Turn 


us, O God of our salvation, and cause thine 


anger toward us to cease. Wilt thou be angry 


with us for ever? Wilt thou draw out thine 
anger to all generations? Wilt thou not revive 
us again: that thy peonie may rejoice in thee? 


Shew us thy mercy, 0 tuord, and grant us thy 


salvation.” (Psalm 85:4-7) The Psalmist him- 
self answers this query as to the length of God’s 
wrath when he says: “His anger endureth but 
a moment; in his favor is life: weeping may 
endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morn- 
ing”’.—Psalm 80:5. 

Six thousand years may seem like a long 
moment; but it is nothing compared to eternity. 
The six thousand years during which God has : 
shown his displeasure at sin and unrighteous- 
ness by cutting dff from man the sunshine of 
his countenance and the blessings of his fellow- 
ship constitute a very short period, as God 
views time. We are told that with him a day is 
as a thousand years. “One day is . . .as a thou- 
sand years, and a thousand years as one dav.” 
(2 Peter 3:8) Again, we are told that “a thou- 
sand years ... are but as yesterday when it 
is past, and as a watch in the night”. (Psahn 
90:4) All these Scriptures indieate that Jeho- 


_vah’s superior faculties and capacities for ac- 


tivity in unlimited directions make the passage 
of time much more rapid to him than to us, 
Furthermore, the time of divine disfavor has 
not been long for any one individual. It mus¢ 
be fairly conceded that almost every one is 
glad to hold on to such life and blessings as he 
has as long as he can possibly do so. Hundreds 
of thousands of dollars are paid to expert 
physicians to help one hold on to a small frag- 
ment of life for a few days or weeks or months 
——years at most. If life and human experience 
under divine disfavor are considered by the 
majority of people as being desirable things, 
how much more desirable would they be under 
divine favor! If the night of weeping has con- 
tained some measure of happiness and some 
opportunity for doing good, will not the joys of 
life become much more intense in the morning? 
The Psalmist gives us the secret of the whole 


“matter when he says: “In his [God’s] favor is 


life”. No one and no thing ean live eternally in 
God’s great universe without his favor. But how 


ean favor he brought to a sin-cursed and dying 


race? Certainly not by anything which’ man 


himself ean do. All are sinners because all are 
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descendants of Adam, the one sinner who has 
been personally condemned.. “In Adam all die.” 
(1 Corinthians 15:22) Again: “By the offense 
of one, judgment came upon all men to con- 
demnation”. (Romans 5:18) It will be noted, 
therefore, that human beings are not dying be. 

-ause of their own sins, but beeausé of the trans- 
gression of father Adam. This fact makes pos- 
sible their redemption through one man, if such 
aman can be found, mighty, or able, to save. No 
one could take Adam’s place under the sentence 
of death unless he were perfect in mind, in 
body, in life, in dominion, just as Adam’ was be- 
fore his PrAnserossion. Who can be found to 
be such a savior? 

The Bible does not yee us in doubt. When 
man was unable to help himself, wholly incapa- 
ble of extricating himself from the toils of sin 
and death, then God sent forth his most beloved 
Son, his honored mouthpiece, the special expres- 
sion of his love, to earth. “The Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us.” (John 1:14) The 
Apostle Paul explains that the Son divested 


himself of the glory which attached to his high 


_ position and nature with the lather before the 
world was. 

angelic existence, exchanging it for a lower one 
en earth. But though his human nature was 
inferior in rank to the angelic plane which he 
had left, it must be clearly understood that he 
was a perfect man. For even a perfect man is 
“a little lower than the angels’—Psalm 8:5 

The Son not only came to earth and became 
a human being, holy, harmiless, poco sep- 
arate from sinners” (Hebrews 7 26), but when 
he had attained his growth at thirty years of 
age he gave himself in sacrifice with a view to 
redeeming mankind. He himself expresses it: 
“God sent not his Son into the world to condemn 
the world; but’ that the world through bim 
might be saved’. (John 3:17) Again: “The 
Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many”. (Matthew 20: 28) In pursuance, of this 
design on the part of the Father and of willing 
cooperation on Jesus’s own part, he finished his 
course of sacrifice in the humiliating death on 
the cross of Calvary. There he “gave himself a, 
ransom [a corresponding or substitutionary 
price] for all, to be testified in due time.” 

On the basis of this sacrificial work which 
our Lord has already accomplished, the Bible 


is filled with assurances that divine favor shall 
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He laid aside or relinquished his 1 


There are three classes who will be thus blesse d: 


‘pnmortality; 


-tist--who shall be rewarded with perfect humatt 
lite and made “princes in all the earth” (Psalt 


pretty es Somes eseteeas cenesesescammocas meas: 


return to men itiee the church of this gospel 
age shall have been chosen out from among men 
to be associated with Christ in the work of 
dispensing the blessings to the nations of the 
earth. As soon as the church is complete, as 
soon as they have all learned the privilege of 
being members of his body and of realizing 
that he is the Head over all things to the church, 
as soon as their trials and testings are ended, 
then the blessings will be due to come to the rest 
of men. Other. Scriptures assure us that the 
time for divine favor to be manifested through 
the Messiani¢ kingdom is just at hand. The 
prophets of both Old and New Testaments iden- 
tify the unparalleled time of trouble, part of 
which has already been experienced, with the 
iime of the end of this gospel age and, there. 
fore, with the beginning of Messiah’s reign. 
Daniel 12:1; Matthew 24:21. — — 4 

When our Lord Jesus shall have presented 
the merit of his redemptive sacrifice before the 
bar of divine justice for all the people then 
God’s wrath, as manifest through the sentence 
of death against mankind, will be past. It 
was down to this time that Job, in propheti¢ 
vision; looked; and it was for this dime that he 
longed. Will Job have the fulfillment. of his 
prayer? Listen, in answer, to the words of our 
Lord Jesus: “All that are in the graves [in 
cluding Job and many thousands of. million ot” 
Or e shal hear his voice [of the Son. of man] 
and shall come forth”. (John 5: 28,29) “Some 
of those who come forth, those whose trial ti me 
has gone before, will come forth to the “ig 
resurrection”. They shall receive perfect life 
at once when they dre called forth from ‘deatl 


(1) The little flock of this gospel age, who 
are faithful overcomers and who will be re 
warded with the divine nature—glory, honor 
(2) the ancient worthies, or the 
faithful ones of times prior to our Lord Jesus 
from righteous Abel to faithful John the Bay 


45:16); (3) the great multitude of less faithful 
ones of this gospel age who will graciously re 
ceive the opportunity for life on some spiri 
plane of existence and who will be granted th 
privilege of service before Ghrist's; throne 
though. not seated with him. in the throne, a 
they “night have been had more zeal and-mot 
love for sacrifice actuated them unto the end. 
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rth to the “resurrection by judgment”. The 
pins g forth, or resuscitation, is one thing. 

S resurrection i 1s another and much more com- 
Beansive thing. The calling forth is first. 
omplete resurrection means complete restora- 
on to all that was lost through Adam’s disobe- 
1 ence. ‘This judgment-resurrection occurs dur- 
Borne thousand. years of Messiah’s reign and 
3 a time in which mankind will be instructed 
Bening the principles of righteousness; for 
ithout harmony with and adherence to those 
inciples no one can attain or maintain divine 
avor. “When the judgments of the Lord are 
broad in the earth, the inhabitants of the world 
-Tearn righteousness. 2 (isaiah 2639). --1f 
e are those in that blessed time who will 
m the divine gift of life through Jesus 
ist and who, after full light and knowledge, 
intonly choose the way of sin and self-will, 


which there is no kind of consciousness for 


veth on the Son hath everlasting life: and 
that believeth not the Son shall not see life; 
the wrath of God abideth on him”.—John 
:06; Acts 4:12. | 

‘From all we know of Job he will be one of 
lose ancient worthies who will experience the 


lohim! WElohim! Why are we forsaken?” 

ar our. first parents despairingly cry. 

not the tempter their constancy shaken, 

uld they have wandered in exile to die? 

Since life’s stream was defiled at its fountain 
it not dried ere the flood ran so deep? 
lest iniquity grow to a mountain— 

nuld the first infant be cradled to weep? 


? 


in righty ! Almighty! Why hast thou forsaken?’ 
‘oaneth the slave as he curses his chain. 

ng by. the lash, and his last loved one taken ; 
oomed to a life of enslavement and pain. 

has the despot his tyranny wielded ; 

ig robbed his fellow of freedom and home: 

g Have the humble their hard earnings yielded— 

, ng themselves to build turret and dome. 


eator! Creator! Why hast deca forsaken?” 

fea: the fond mother in agony moan. 

he her bosom will presently waken ; 

ken to find its dear guardian flown. 

‘iful God! Who will care for the mourner? 

o'll guard the orphan from hunger and. cold? i 

] ee guide the feet of the youthful sojourner, . f 
Eeerunts of vice to the Savior’s pure fold? 
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The Majority of mankind however will come — 


‘Jehovah and his laws. 


y will be mercifully cut off in the second 
ath, from which there is no resurrection and 


r. Then it will be true that “he that be-. 
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“better resurrection”. He, in common with many 
millions of humanity, has slept in the dust of 
the earth, in unconsciousness, awaiting that 
glorious morning of earth’s experience to which 
he looked— “until thy wrath be past”. Job will 
then be called forth and will doubtless be happy 
in the privileges which God will give him of in- 
structing and helping the poor, fallen, degraded 
members of mankind up to an appreciation of 
He will help and en- 
courage them up the highway of holiness, then 
open, that they may finally enter in through the 
gates into the city—be re-admitted as members 
of the human family into divine fellowship and 
into constituent participation in the divine em- 
pire of the universe. Thus finally not only will 
God’s wrath, the legal sentence, be past, but also 
the effects of his wrath—all imperfection will 
finally be banished from the earth and God’s 
will shall be exalted in every heart. 

All these thoughts are contained in germ form 
in a few words of Job which occur just following 
our head text: “Oh, that thou . . . wouldest ap- 
point me a set time, and remember me! ... All 
the days of my appointed time [the intervening 
centuries while Job was dead] will I wait, till 
my change [from death to the better resurrec- 
tion] come. [then] Thou shalt call, and I will 
answer thee; thou wilt have a desire to the 
work of thine hands”. 


Alienation and Restitution 


“O' Father of Mercies! Why hast thou forsaken? 
Questioned my spirit in sorrow’s long hour; 
Terrors and anguish my doubtings awaken, 
Doubts of a Father’s compassion and power. 
Louder the thunderpeals answered my wailing. 
Darker the storm cloud spread o’er me its pall: 
Friends could not comfort; while foeman were railing; 
Heaven seemed deaf to my piteous call. 


“My God! My God! Why hast thou forsaken?" 
Echoes from Calvary scatter my gloom. 
Veils have been rent, and Death’s prison house shaken, 
Answer J find at the dismantled tomb. 
“God unto all men assurance has given.” 
Sworn by himself all his creatures ,to bless 
Soon will the bonds of corruption be’ riven, 
Soon comes his kingdom of blest righteousness. 


Christ Jesus has risen to ransom the dying; 
“Poured out his soul unto death’, to restore 

Beauty for ashes, and gladness for sighing: 
Songs of reunion from mountain to shore. 


After Death’s night comes Life’s glorious morning; 


Nainbows of blessing will halo our tears: | 


Truth will deliver from error and scorning 3 


Blessing will crown earth’s millennial years. 
~—Written for Tne Gotpen AcE, G. M, B, 


JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY 


ee One question for each day is provided by this journal. 
| The parent will find it interesting and helpful to have 
| 


the child take up the question each day and aid it in 
finding the answer in the Scriptures, thus developing 
a knowledge of the Bible and where to find in it the 
things desired. 


1. ls a knowledge of the Bible truths neces- 


sary to salvation? ; 

Answer: Yes.—John 17:17; Romans 6: 23; 10:17; 
12:2; 15:4; 2 Timothy 1:10; 2:15. 

2. Why ts the book of Revelation hard to 
understand? 

Answer: Because it is written in symbols or signs. 
The Lord sign-ified it by his angel unto his servant 
John, who was at the time a prisoner on the isle of 
Patmos.—Revelation 1: 1-3, 9. 

3. Does the Bible put great stress upon the 
importance of right doctrines? 

Answer: St. Paul says that we should not be tossed 
about with every changing wind of doctrine which men 
cleverly use to deceive. Hope is like an anchor to the 
ship, but we must be able to give a reason for our hope. 
——Ephesians 4:14; John 7: 16,17; Romans 6:17; 1 
Timothy 1:3, 10; 4:1,16; 2 Timothy 4:3; Titus 1:9; 
wot 2 John 9; Hebrews 13: a Colossians 2: 22; ; Ephe- 
sians 4:14;1 Peter Sal 0 


4. Can any one be pleasing or acceptable to 


God and teach wrong doctrines? | 
Answer: No.—John 4: 23,24; John 8:32; 18:37; 


.Romans 1:25; 2 Corinthians 4:2; 1 John 2: 21. 


5. Who was the first one to lie about the 
truth? 3 ' 


Back to Their Own Borders 


The little. brook that runs by my door. 

Is locked in its icy bed. } 

The little birds that I loved of yore 
Have gone from the branch o’erhead. 

The leaves have dropped from the lilac tree. 
The grass is under the snow, 

And the plaintive note of the chickadee 
Is the only sound I know. 


But I know that the birds will come back to me; 
The brook will flow again; 
The wee brown buds on the lilac tree 
» Will burst into leaves; and then 
My lawn will come from its hiding place; 
The birds will sing and will mate; 
And [ll hear their songs of love and grace. 
So I'll thankfully, patiently, wait. 


Answer: Satan. —John 8: 44; ee Bt ey as q 
6. What will befall. all who do not love 
trut h? 4 
“Answer: ve Romans 1:18; 2 Thessalonians 2: 10. 
What ts truth? ae 
“Thy word is truth”. —J 


Answer: aps said, C 
14:63 17: ia Corinthians Sets Ephesians ig 
Colossians : 4 

8. Who is ts irst mentioned im the Bible? 4 


Answer: God,—Genesis 3 aes 


9. What does the Bible tell us abou Goa? 
Answer: About his form er body, his nature, F 
character and attributes, his name, his abode, his wo 
his law, and his existence.—Psalm 90:2; 83:18; B 
dus 6:3; Isaiah 42:8; Deuteronomy 6:4; 1 Corin 
jans 8: ae Isaiah 40:13,14; Acts ce “18; Psa 
89:14; 1 John 4:16; John 3: 16: Malachi 3; 6; 
i age By he t Corinthians EA? ea 
10. What 1s God? 
Answer: See John 4: 24, 
11. Can God be seen with human seen 
Answer: See John 1:18; Deuteronomy 4:12; Je 
5 ie 6:46; 1 Timothy 6:16; 1 John 4:12; Exog 
30 20, 13. 4 
19, Where oe God. reside? : 4 
“Answer: See Isaiah 66:1,2; 2 ‘Chronicles aq 
Acts 7: 48, 49. 
15. Is God a King?” 
Answer: See Psalm 47: Rae 


14. Is there any greater kines m heaven 0 n of 
earth? 


The little ones whom I loved so much, 
Was blessed with their baby charms, . 

Yielded my heart to their loving touch, — 
Have gone from my mother arms, 

It is lonesome and still in the nursery nik 
I dread to go by the door; 

And sometimes in sorrow my heart will bow, 
When a toy I see on the floor, 


But, oh, from-the land of the enemy, 
When the winter of death is o’er, — 
My little ones all will come back to me, — 

And gladden my heart once more, ‘ee 
AS the calves of the stall they shall grow up then 
Fer Jehovah has planned it so, 
My heart responds with a glad Amen! 
And I'll wait, and be patient now. th ‘ 
—Written for THE Got N 
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: © 
he Primary Colors 


rate scientific discussions as to what the 
Bhary colors are (discussions, 1 in fact, as to 
ether there be any primary colors at all), for 
light analysis it seems to be very well estab- 
hed that red, green and blue-violet occupy 
ich a position. But when we come to the realm 
t pigments for painting, drawing, dyeing and 
rinting we have a different problem; and here, 
ir all practical purposes, yellow, red and blue 
e primary. Black is not, strictly speaking, a 
color, but the presence of all three—none of 
em being reflected from the sunlight which 
ikes a black object or texture. The primary 
ors are elemental; they cannot be pr ti 
y mixtures. 


Yellow is the most brilliant color, in bright- 
ss being nearest to the light of the sun. It is 
erful in its effect on the mind, sunny, buoyant, 
peful, jocund. Yellow has life- giving radi- 
ice and power to dispel gloom, as daffodils, 
itercups, and dandelions seem to chase away 
» blue of winter. 
Red is the warmest color and imparts the 
ng of vitality, action, courage, and aggres- 
Red stimulates the nervous system, even 
BP cvous system of a gobler or a bull. It 
because of this forced stimulation and call 
action that some sensitive people are temper- 
ne entally opposed to red. They are already 
d active, perhaps, and red comes to them like 
angry challenge. Red associates itself with 
s thought of fire and must be as carefully 
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handled and restricted or it will destroy as 
well as warm. Nature uses brilliant red but © 
sparingly and then only where there are great 
masses of green to counter -balance, it. All colors 
which contain red are warm in proportion to 
its presence. 

Blue is cold, quiet and reserved. Itis present 
in all shadows and never enthuses one to action, 
being in this respect a balance for yellow and 
red. Blue flowers are all modest and retiring, 
as the fringed gentian, the forget-me-not, ete. 
The restraint and formality of blue make it 
particularly suggestive of dignity. 

Whoever understands color understands a 
universal language, like music. True, one may 
enjoy both tone and color and not understand 
either; but it is like hearing an opera in an 
unknown tongue—it leaves much to be desired. 


Yellow advances; red in some hues remains 
about stationary, but in pure value tends to 
recede; blue recedes decidedly. Thus we have 
the foreground, the middleground and distance. 
There are no pure yellows in a middleground or 
distance and blue always predominates. in the 
latter. 


Mushy Halibut 


HE halibut season is at its height in early 
summer. Of 1,683,130 pounds of halibut 
caught off the coasts of Washington and Oregon 
in 1915, 1,620,000 pounds were caught in June. 
The wholesale price of this catch was a little 
better than five cents per pound. 

One difficulty in the halibut trade is that fifty 
per cent of the fish, when delivered at the mar- 
ket, have been found to be mushy and, hence, 
unsalable. At the time they are caught the 
affected fish cannot be separated from the good 
fish, but after being on ice for some time the 
meat of the mushy ones becomes soft and can 
easily be shaken from the bones. When culling 
fish a small gash is made in the tail whereby the 
condition of the meat is made apparent. Some- 
times only part of the fish is mushy; the tail 
may be mushy and the body good, and again the 
reverse may be true. ‘I'he cause for this condi- 
tion is unknown. | 


GOLDEN AGE CALENDAR | : 


FEBRUARY 4 TO 17, 1920 


YEAR: 1920 A. D.. 6048 since Creation; 


5680 Jewish Era: 


2579 of Japanese Era; 1353S Mohammedan Era; 


144ih year of Independence of United States. 


February 4, Wednesday 


Sun rises 7:08 a.m., sets 5:20 A m3) Lwilight 
begins 5:57 a.m., ends 6:51 p.m., New York time; 
1899, Philippine-Ameriean War began : 1918; Prial 
of Bolo Pasha ut Paris for treason; Third heatless 
Monday; -Direct cost of World War has been 200 
billion dollars and direct cost 250 more: Senate 
begins investigation of anti-American radigalism. 


February 6, Thursday 


Anniversary-of-Constitution Day, Mexico; 1919, 
Existing alliances between nations not to be affected 
by the League of Nations; London electrical work- 
ers threatened with prison if they strike; Secre- 
tary Baker declares it “unthinkable that any sol- 
dier be allowed to remain without a job, if he 
wants one”. 


February 6, Friday 


1919, Draft of League of Nations tentatively 
adopted; Russian Soviet government seeks peace 
with Allies: Paderewski elected President of 
Poland: War Revenue Bill proposes annual taxes 
of six billion dollars; 2,000,000 railway workers 
back of Plumb plan for railway control. 


February 7, Saturday 


1919, China objects to Japanese-American agree- 
ment concerning Shantung. 


February 8, Sunday 


1919, Allies decide on Supreme Economic Council, 
dealing with food, finances, blockades, shipping 
and raw materials; Kolchak accepts: Japanese 
offers of troops, arms and money to defeat the 
Lolsheviki; 60,000 workers are on strike in Seattle. 


February 9, Monday 


1919, Labor wages war on prohibition. 


February 10, Tucsday 


Annamites Day, French Indo-China; 1916, Ger- 
mans begin sinking merchant ships without notice; 
1919, President Wilson seeks peace and negotia- 
tion with Germans, instead of “imposition of the 
will of conquerors”; Japan warns China not to 
reveal to the Peace Conference any secret Chino- 
Japanese agreements; 1,500,000 miners, railway 
and transport workers begin a campaign for a 
six-hour day and thirty per cent increase; Sixty- 
six radicals are brought to New York for exile. 


February 11, Wednesday 


Sun rises 7:02 a.m., sets 5:28. p.m., Twilight 
begins 5 O12 4 m., ends 7:02 p.m., New York time; 


-and 70 Liberals; 


Kigen-setsu. (Anniversary of Coronation-of First 
Imperor), Japan: Chinese New. Year, Siam; 1919 
International Socialist Congress at Berne votes 
aguinst Bolshevism; King. George expects Parlia- 
ment by new laws to end social unrest, 


Lebruary 12, Thursday 


s Birthday (in northern states) 3 Ganietn 
Day, Ga.; Amalgamation Day, China; \ Chinese 
New Year, Siam; 1851, Gold discovered in Austra- 
lin; 1919, Allies impose more severe conditions on 
Germans fer renewal of armistice; Belgium de- 
mands Dutch territory; American troops defeat 
Bolshevik ; Ingland thinks America best fitted . 
to “direct Armenia’ toward solid government”; 
$00,000 British miners demand six-hour day and 
thirty per cént wage increase; reeeeaes British 
workers ure at ates with Lloyd George 


Lincoln's 


February 13, F ridiig. 


Chinese New Year, Siam: 1918, Heatless Mon- 
days discontinued; Hays elected Chairman National 
Republican Committec; 1919, 20,000 Berlin store 
workers strike for higher wages; Strikes of Ger- 
man workers are met by counter-strikes by doctors 
and other professional men; Catholic War Council 
urges labor's management and ownership of in- 
dustries to prevent Dolsheyism. 


February 14, Saturday 


Admission Day, Arizona; National Holiday, 
Ecuador; 1919, President Wilson reads the League ~ 
of Nations plan and describes it as “a moral force 
having an armed force in the background”, 


February 15, Sunday 
Constitution-of-Republic Day, Panama; 1919, 
President Wilson sails from Brest to United States 


for a 17-day visit and plans a speaking tour of the 
country; Hurope fears a vast upheayal of labor. 


February 16, Monday 


The international boycott is to be used against — 


nations disobeying the League of Nations; Typhus | 
raging in Siberia. ( 


February 17, Tuesday 


Annamites’ New Year Day, French Indo-China; 
1919, German bankers forsee ruin and collapse from 
indemnities imposed by Allies; German-Austrian 
elections give 100 Socialists, 80 Christian Socialists 
Immediate withdrawal of Amer- 
ican troops from Russia is announced by Secretary 
Baker; Lawrence textile strikers’ committee is 
refused an audience by Governor Coolidge for their — 
complaints about conditions, police intimidation 
and starvation wages. ; 
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BINDING MEN IN BUNDLES 


i, LIVE in a time when it seems as though 

almost everybody was in a union of some 
1 or trying to get into one, and the business 
_even the legislation of the world is becom- 
not so much a matter of dealing with indi- 
ial problems as dealing with masses of men 
hered together for the pursuit of some com- 
1 object or objects which they have in view. 
© the true American there is something dan- 
Jus, something sinister, in the influence of 
yes at Washington or at other legislative 
ers. Once these lobbies were largely of a 
sonal nature, but this is rapidly changing. 
first pronounced step in the way of what 
ht be called a permanent corporate lobby at 
shington was the location in that city of the 
aral headquarters of the American Federa- 

of Labor. More recently the Farmers of 
‘country have also established permanent 
Iquarters in the same city, and now comes 
announcement that the representatives of 
ital have decided to do the same thing. 


‘seems as though there is now only one great 
ip at Washington that is not separately 
‘esented by a lobby, though perhaps that 
ip is best represented by the Congress itself. 
tefer to the great middle classes who are 
lionized. If Congress does not remember 
t interests in dealing with the representa- 
3 of Labor, Farmer and Capital, then they 
no representation at all. 

_England, where unionizing has gone much 
her than in the United States, a strenuous 
Jaign is under way to organize the millions 
lerks, bookkeepers, physicians, surgeons, 
ists, newspaper men, ministers, lawyers, 
others composing the middle classes, so that 
le constant battle going on between Labor 


yt ar ~~ ive 


steps of Capital and Labor. 


and Capital they may not be forever and always 
the only real losers. The movement is meeting 
with some success, though not as much as its 
friends hoped; for this class particularly dis- 
likes to have its progress marked by the strife 
which has been inseparable from the forward 
But the logic of 
events seems to be gradually pressing them into 
the union ranks. They cannot hold out against 
the financial pressure which the high cost of 
living is forcing upon them. 

The wise man who knows just where the lines 
of love and justice should be drawn in this mat- 
ter of unionism should arise and bow; his where- 
abouts is not generally known. It must be ad- 
mitted that there are many employers who, no 
matter what their profits, never make a conces- 
sion in wages, or take any other step in the 
direction of the betterment of those of their 
fellow men who are working for them, until 
they are forced to do so, either by the men them- 
selves or by the public opinion of an aroused 
and indignant people. There are plenty of em- 
ployers who see nothing inconsistent in holding 
every employe down to the barest wages that 
will support life, while they themselves are reoll- 
ing in every conceivable luxury. It is only in 
time of war or other national peril that such 
“citizens” ever get anything like a comprehen- 
sive view of their proper relations to their fel- 
low men; but as soon as the peril is over they 
go back to the same old selfish way of looking 
at things as far as the worker is concerned. 

It does not appear to be sound wisdom to 
leave wages to the formula of begging, pleading 
and coaxing from men of such a stamp what 
they ought to be glad to give readily; and it is 
inevitable that in any place where as many as 
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fifteen or twenty workers are employed they are 
liable to get together, sooner or later, and for 
their common good make such overtures as will 
protect them from the most glaring features of 
industrial injustice. A number of workers, as- 
seciated together, can do for the whole what 
singly they would not be able to do for any. 
At the same time it is a violation of liberty to 
force anybody to join a mnion. 

it is un-American for employers who are or- 
ganized with other employers to diseharge their 
employes for organizing themselves; and it is 
equally un-American for self-appointed commit- 
tees of “business men” to get together, as they 
occasionally do, and railroad labor organizers 
out of town under the specious claim that they 
are thereby protecting America. Such protec- 
tion of America will do far more harm in the 
end than it will do good. We have had too many 
“respectable” plug-hat mobs, and the people 
are getting thoroughly tired of them. We do 
not want extremists of either kind, Labor or 
Capital, in this country. 

One of the charges that is frequently brought 
against unionism is that the mernbers of labor 
unions do not live up to their bargains, but fre- 
quently disobey their own officers and violate 
their contracts by going on strike when they 
have agreed not to do so. Such instances fre- 
quently occur, and do the unions more harm 
than any other one thing. Any union which 
fails to carry out its contracts alienates public 
sentiment, and when any body of men in a re- 
public fort eit the approval of their fellow citi- 
zens they have lost their case. The public cannot 
and should not look with favor upon any body 
of men that violate their contracts. . 

There is a limit, too, to the things that a labor 
union can properly demand. The limit to that 
demand is not all that can be forced from an 
unwilling employer. When workers get to the 
point where they demand for themselves the 
total receipts of business, regardless of the 
rights of others, the whole fabric of civilization 
will erumble unless they are made to see that 
the rights of others are as real as their own, 
and are not to be lightly trified with or bar- 
tered away by any one. 

On this point Mr. William B. Colver, of the 
Federal Trade Commission, at the annual con- 
vention of the National Coffee Roasters’ Asso- 
ciation, had this to say: “Organizations of 
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groups of men for mutual benefit are proper: 
are to be encouraged up to the point wheres 
organizations interfere with the general welf 
and public interests; but all rights yield to 
one dominant right—that of the general 1 
fare. AJjl organizations are useful so long 
they function in and for the public interest” 
Noting that restless and reckless Labor ma 
Capital restless and reckless, some have ] 
posed that labor unions should be require 
incorporate themselves, so that their barga 
could be enforced. Labor objects to this, hr 
ing that it would be subject to constant le 
persecution by avaricious employers. Net 
theless, the members of labor unions are n¢ 
separate class of people. They are a part 
the whole people and should be as ready 
others to bear their full share of the load. © 


Middle-Class Workers { 


Ne only is the organization of middle-l 
workers making progress in England, : 
in Germany, where it is said that the larg 
organization of office workers in the world (3 
000 members) has been perfected, but the sé 
thing seems to be going on in America, altho 
not to the same extent as abroad. The 
ment has spread to Spain, where newspa 
men of Barcelona and Madrid formed 
and affiliated with the printers, demand 
monthly minimum wages amounting to $08 
This does not look like much when compared: : 
the wages now paid in America; but the cost 
living in Spain can hardly be as great as” i 
here or the workers could not live on the wa 
desired, to say nothing of those they actu 
receive at present. | 
In this country some of the middle clas 
that have organized and affiliated with 
American Federation of Labor are the Ne 
Writers of Boston (already mentioned in. th 
columns), the Musicians, Actors, Insu 2 
Agents, Stenographers and Bookkeepers $ 
New York, the Technical Men of New Yor ct 
Chicago, the Scientists and Specialists.of Wa 
ington, the Teachers of Chicago and the F 


would go out on strike for higher wages, 50 
to wake up the people of the country to | 
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injustices they were then bearing. In New York 
City there is also a small teachers’ union, but it 
is estimated that only about 10% of the 23,000 
public teachers in the city belong to it. Although 
there was a great deal of unrest among the 
teachers in the Fall of 1919 it was corrected 
somewhat in New York state by legislation that 
served as a partial remedy. 

__ Occasionally the union organizers attempt the 
Merpossible. lifforts were made to organize the 
physicians in Greater New York; and at one 
‘time it was claimed that 200 physicians in the 
‘Bronx had affiliated themselves with the Amer- 
‘ican Federation of Labor, so as to bring about 
‘union conditions for physicians employed by 
‘insurance companies and hospitals, and to fix 
‘union rates for physicians throughout the city. 
‘But the movement was unsuccessful, as were 
similar efforts in Brooklyn. The registered 
drug clerks, however, organized a union and 
‘went out on a strike for $50 weekly and an eight- 
yhour day, which they won. 

| Attempts were also made to organize the bank 
clerks and other clerks in the fmancial district, 
‘many of whom, when they work evenings, either 
‘one hour or five hours, receive no other ecompen- 
‘sation than the usual 75 cents or $1.00 “supper 
Money’. The clerks wish a regular six-hour 
day, with a scale of wages for overtime, Sun- 
days and holidays. But at the Christmas holi- 
days of 1919 some Wall Street houses distrib- 
uted as bonuses among their clerks amounts as 
high as $1100 apiece; and there is an argument 
lagainst unionizing, in such a bonus, which the 
‘ablest spellbinder cannot effectively meet. 


Government Workers 


T]\ RYING to take an unbiased view of matters, 
it is not greatly to be wondered at that 
many workers in various departments of the 
Government have been thoughtlessly led into 
‘embarrassing positions in the current of unioniz- 
ing that has been sweeping over the land. The 
trouble really started when the American F'ed- 
eration of Labor, which had always previously 
refused to charter police unions, decided to do 
so at the annual convention held at Atlantic 
City, June 9-16, 1919. But it was at Boston 
that the beans were spilled when the newly 
Organized police union endeavored to try its 
strength. President Wilson described the strike 
as a “crime against civilization”, which it turned 
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out to be; and the Protestant Governor Cool- 
idge, of Massachusetts, with great severity, we 
think, refused to take back any of the striking 
officers (most of them Roman Catholics). de- 
claring that “to place the maintenance of the 
public security in the hands of a body of men 
who have attempted to destroy it would be to 
flout the sovereignty of the laws the people have 
made”. Massachusetts endorsed his stand. 

But possibly the severe lesson in Boston 
(where the new officers were granted the in- 
ereased pay that the old officers desired) was 
necessary to check the tide that was then rising 
in other places. New York City was perilously 
near the same difficulty, but an agitation in the 
papers and increased pay for the patrolmen re- 
lieved the situation. In Buffalo also the efforts 
to form a police union were frustrated by giving 
the men an increase in pay before they got ready 
to demand it. In September there were thirty- 
seven American cities in which the police were 
unionized ; but with the exception of Boston, Los 
Angeles, Portland (Ore.), Wheeling and Okla- 
homa City none of the cities were the largest in 
their respective states, and Wheeling and Okla- 
homa are both relatively small cities. 

The matter came to a head effectively in 
Washington, D.C. There the District Commis- 
sioners took the position that they were guite 
willing for their men to organize, and that they 
approved of the principle of collective bargain- 
ing, but that they would not have on the force 
men combined or associated with any other labor 
organization. The police took the matter to 
court, asking for an injunction to prevent their 
discharge because of membership in the union. 

The subject was threshed out in the Senate 
and in the course of the debate Senator Myers 
said: “Within two years we shall have a soviet 
government in this country unless something 
is done to check the movement for unionization. 
The police force of every city and town in the 
United States will be unionized and affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor within 
sixty days if the police in the District of Colum- 
bia are permitted to unionize. The next step 
will be to unionize the army and navy, and they 
will have just as much right as the police. Then 
the next step will be a soviet government.” 

There is a growing belief that Government 
employes must not become affiliated with other 
labor organizations if the integrity of the Amer- 
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ican system of government is to be preserved. 
Postmaster-General Burleson in his annual re- 
port has even requested Congress to repeal a 
law passed in 1912 under which postal workers 
have understood and utilized the right to organ- 
ize. The report states that one of the purposes 
of labor unions is to coerce the employer, and that 
when such employer is the Government such an 
association is aimed at the Government and is 
inconsistent with the performance of public 
service and is not a true American spirit. 

The gathering together of Labor Forces, Cap- 
ital Forces, Farmer Forces and now the possible 
Middle-Class Forces all reminds us of the 
Lord’s parable in regard to the end of the age, 
that it would be accompanied by a binding 
together of the tares, professed Christians, for 
the purpose of destroying them as tares—con- 
vincing them and everybody that they were not 
Christian, properly speaking; and proving, as 
we claim, that the only remedy for earth’s tan- 
eled affairs is the speedy coming of the Golden 
Age for which we have all so long prayed, “Thy 
kingdorn come, thy will be done on earth as it 
is done in heaven”. Then we shall see that all 
this gathering together of the elements of soci- 
ety into different bands was inevitable, and was 

divinely foreseen as a necessary preparation for 
the inauguration of that kingdom of peace, joy 
and divine blessing. 


Pre-War Conditions By D. R. Pierce 
OW many times we see articles in the daily 
press, reminders of the times preceding the 
war, calling attention to the then cheap prices of 
necessities, and the variety and quantity of what 
are now regarded as luxuries. These include 
food, clothing, fuel, housing facilities, amuse- 
ment and recreation, education and travel. 

Many people are coming to be “stand-patters”, 
desiring to use all the machinery of religion, 
government and industry to return the world to 
the conditions prevailing in the pre-war days, 
not recognizing the totally unsatisfactory ends 
attained in those times, as well as now. 

A cartoon recently appeared in a prominent 
daily, which if printed by a so-called radical 
paper would have brought down the calumny of 
the entire “conservative” press, as being in- 
tended to produce unrest. It had for a central 
figure an office worker seated at his desk, with 
a ball-and-chain attached to his ankle, with the 
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terse suggestion that “whoever is satisfied with 
his present job, is like the person behind the 
prison bars, tied for life to a ball-and-chain” 

In Exodus 16:3 we read that the nation of 
Israel murmured at the action of the Lord in 
leading them out of Egypt, where they had 
plenty to eat and nothing to worry about, not 
remembering that they were on the way to the 
promised land, “flowing with milk and honey”. 
So also the people now who desire to return 
to the pre-war conditions, forget that we are 
on the way to the Golden Age and that no pos- 
sible foree can turn mankind baek to the condi- 
tions that are now forever past. 


Knocking Out the Foundations 


BOUT 30,000 Italians have left for home 
recently, and comparatively few have im- 
migrated. Other nationalities are said to be 
planning to go to Hurope or some other conti-' 
nent than America as soon as conditions for 
travel ease up. In spite of the fact that the 
dove of peace is looking for a place to roost 
on, the huge net after-war immigration shows 
no signs of materializing. Miners are giving 
up mining and going into work where they 
ean make a good living for their families. Steel 
workers are getting out of the industry and 
into other lines. Farm laborers are quitting 
the farm. Lumber jacks no longer like the 
rough, hard life of the camps. 
If the world war and the unrest of a pseudo- 
peace are driving common labor from its task, 
or making work distasteful, from a sense of’ 
restricted liberty, who is going to do the hard 
manual Jabor of railroad building, foundation 
work, mining, or the farm? Common Jabor’ 
must not be despised. Conditions in America 
have always hitherto been attractive to the hard 
workers of Hurope, who have felt that here was 
a chance to make good for themselves and their 
families. But now the news is going through 
Kurope that this is not as good a place as it 
used to be for poor men. Americans must 
beware not to knock out the foundation of their 
industrial structure. ¥ 
A better acquaintance with the stranger with-. 
in our gates brings out the fact that he pos- 
sesses qualities as good as are to be found. 
A little of the brotherly appreciation that will’ 
characterize the Golden Age would go a long 
way now to oil the joints of the social machine, 


City Garbage for Hogs 
KRON, Ohio, has had the usual expensive 
and unsatisfactory experience with the dis- 
posal of city garbage. In by-gone days the citi- 
genesses burned or bur ted their seraps, left them 
nat for the occasional itinerant private collector, 

ir threw them into the back street. In 1916 
the city started a reduction plant of twenty-five- 
tons-a-day capacity. The customary system was 
to be followed of digesting the garbage with 
steam, drying it, running gasoline through it to 
recover the fats, and burning the dried residue. 
fhe collection was awarded to a private con- 
cern, the Akron Garbage Collection Company, 
and the operation of the plant to the Akron Gar- 
bage Disposal Company, which was paid $3.12 

ton for collecting garbage, and which paid 

e city $3200 antiial rental for the $116,000 
me The city grew rapidly, and the com- 
! oy increased the' daily capacity of the plant 
to forty-five tons. 
The collection service never proved to be 
satisfactory, either to the citizenesses, or to the 
company ; for it was conducted at a loss of about 
000 a year. The disposal company cleared 
about $1300 a year, making the net result of 
e operation to the companies a loss of some 
$3800, a discouraging outcome on disagrecable 
work done at great effort. The garbage com- 
anies finally took advantage of a technicality 
» terminate their contract and end a losing 
Bice; and the plant came hack to the city, 
which paid nearly $100,000 for the contractor's 
rested interest in the plant and for the teams, 
trucks, barns and bins. 

The plant was the source of bad odors that 
affected two residential sections of the rapidly 
growing city, and were liable to give more seri- 
ous offense, as the river boulevard and further 
éxtensions approached and passed the location 
of the plant. A new plant was figured on of 
100 tons capacity, with an outlay of $472,000 
and a net annual cost of nearly $35,000, wi ith no 
telling how soon a city with the expansive capac- 
ity of Akron might again surround the plant— 
iuite a serious affair to people that buy or rent 

lomes only to breathe day and night the per- 
fume of steamed garbage. 


j 
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There is one garbage disposal plant that can 
be moved at w iil, and that is a herd of hogs. 
it has unlimited ‘capacity, replaces itself, and 
ean be sold at a profit, provided the garbage 
is obtainable at a cost that leaves a margin on 
the selling price of pork. So the city fathers 
decided on the new style plant; and, as they 
were unwilling to undertake the responsibilities 
connected with a hog farm, advertised for bids 
on the garbage, received two responsible bids, 
and turned the city garbage over to the new 
plant under private ownership. Unfortunately 
there is no plant of half a million dollars’ cost 
to be built; and so it is decided that this ar- 
rangement is only a temporary expedient, 
although thoroughly convenient, economical and 
suited to the interests of the common penaple, 
the taxpayers. Whether the consideration of 
the practical impossibility of any substantial 
rake-off from the inexpensive hog proposition 
enters into the temporariness of the new idea, 
is not stated, but it is well known that a poli- 
tician has at least some chanee when there is 
a costly plant to be built and operated. How- 
ever, for a while the Akron citizens are getting 
this valuable service for a reasonable price. 

Tt is an old story, this of oppressing the help- 
less common people, but it will soon come to an 
end forever under the gracious arrangements 
of the Golden Age; “for they [the people] shall 
ery unto the Lord because of the oppressors, 
and he shall send them a Savior and a great 
One [Christ the Head of the government in the 
Golden Age], and he shall deliver them’.— 

salah 19:2 


England’s Child Slaves 

"TTS uscless to claim that a child laboring ina 

factory is anything less than a slave, either of 
conscienceless or poverty-stricken parents or 
certainly of the often heartless or brutal fore- 
men or forewomen in charge of the work of 
driving the little ones to get the pound of flesh 
that the law of profits requires. Children ought 
not to be allowed, much Jess foreed, to work 
in such an environment as the factory or mill. 
The child’s place and right is in the sunshine, 
where it can exercise, work, and play until little 
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muscles and nerves are strong and sturdy for 
the life-work before them. 

But England has its child slaves by the thou- 
sands, and British investors are coining the life 
blood of little ones into dividends. Nobody 
cares; for does it not pay to work the weak 
little arms and fingers better than those of the 
grown-ups who demand more money? So in 
Manchester seven-year-old children labor ten 
hours a day for 11 cents; and boys and girls, 
that should at least be at school and getting a 
chance in life, are slaving out their thirteen and 
fourteen-year-old brains and bodies for less 
than a dollar a week of forty or fifty hours. Of 


sunshine, green fields, good comfortable beds, 


and of the joy and gladness the dividends bring 
to a few rich kiddies, these thousands of chil- 
dren know nothing—and why should they, when 
they can so early become “useful” members of 
society and earn dividends for some one else! 

The “great” city of Manchester boasts 6000 
little workers of seven to fourteen years, includ- 
ing 1500 girls. Warrington has the distinction 
of having 700 child slaves. No mill city exists 
in England that cannot point with pride to its 
hundreds or thousands of these invaluable in- 
fant pillars of the industrial and social order. 
Girls work twenty-one hours a week for J1 
cents, or half a cent an hour. Others labor from 
4:15 p.m. to 10 every night and fourteen hours 
Saturdays for 28 cents (with tea and supper) 
for the week. Little boys of eight slave ten and 
one-half hours a day for 20 cents. They labor 
in all kinds of places—in Deansgate 650 deliver 
milk, 2051 run errands, 319 are in barber shops, 
50 in pawn broker shops, and 885 serve as 
spare-time household servants. 

The fact that these children have been reduced 
to slavery is attributable largely to the greed 
of their parents. In most of the places where 
child slavery is practised, the parents earn 
ample wages, and there is no economic excuse 
for the ruining of the lives of the little ones to 
add a shilling or two a week to the family in- 
come. But employers willingly codperate in this 
destruction of coming manhood and woman- 
hood, for how else could the management of 
businesses big and little make so good a show- 
ing on dividend day? Fortunately there are 
laws of Parliament which localities can take 
advantage of, though the Town Council en- 
counters powerful influences when it attempts 
to prevent any of this child slavery. 
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But the Golden Age is close at hand when su 
iniquities shall end. Now God is pictured | 
jooking down upon earth and seeing these thin, 
and saying, “I looked, and there was none 
help; and I wondered that there was none 
uphold; therefore mine own arm [ powe: 
brought salvation unto me [from sueh evils 
and my fury [against such evildoers] it uphe 
me”. (Isaiah 63:5) Again, “He [Christ in t 
Golden Age] shall judge [rule over] the po 
of the people, he shall save the children of 
needy, and shall break in pieces the oppresso1 
—Psalm 72:4, 


The New Saloon 
HE theory of some would-be philanthropis 
regarding the alcohol addict is much tl 
same as that a person prohibited from stealir 
needs a substitute for stealing and that phila 
thropy or religion should furnish the substitut 
This may explain the effort to supply the “ki¢ 
less” saloon for the drinker. 

In some respects this is true. The drink 
that went to the saloon for good fellowshi 
because he craved it will go somewhere else © 
find it. As there are no places worse than t] 
saloon, he is obliged to go to some better plae 
Consequently he is to be found in the pool roor 
the men’s club, the street corner, the Y. M. C. A 
or almost anywhere with other fellows he like 
By thousands he is joining the Knights of C 
Jumbus and other secret societies “where t] 
social instinet can be gratified and the inspin 
tion of crowd psychology enjoyed. 

The man who drank because he likes to g¢ 
drunk is not going to a liquorless saloon. i 
may know where he ean obtain raisin, pead 
prune or dried apple whiskey, and get a produ 
which, though far inferior, satisfies an abnormé 
appetite. Not the mahogany bar, the shin 
brass foot-rail, nor the piles of shining glass 
ware will tempt into the sacred precincts of th 
prohibition saloon the lover of alcohol for } 
own sake. That is not what he desires. 

It is suggested that the new bar-room wi 
furnish work for Y. M. C. A. assistants wit 
whom might be associated “as a sort of low 
brow canteen worker? the former bartendel 
Inspirational work among saloon devotees i 
considered desirable by the. advocates of the ne} 
saloon; for, say they, “the bartender himsel 
was usually a good practical psychologist 
human nature, and not only prepared the favor 
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te tipple for his customer but also with quick, 
hough sometimes spurious sympathy furnished 
iim with the mental comfort he needed”. It is 
jot regarded well for those behind the new bar 
o wear a Y. M. C. A. or other uniform, but 
those who have charge must assume some of 
he nature and behavior of ordinary individuals 
ind avoid the wearing of special dress or uni- 
orms suggestive of inhibitions and prohibitions 
i{ certain aspects of society that have grown 
0 be intolerant of the average individual”. 

It is hard work getting up a refined substitute 
or vice. The better way is to get the mind of 
leohol’s devotee on something better, not to 
emind him constantly, by a substitute, of what 
ie has lost and still craves. 


ichivab Not Panic Stricken 


NUHARLES M. SCHWAB, head of the Bethle- 
~ hem Steel Corporation, at a banquet in the 
Valdorf-Astoria recently made the following 
tatement: 

“A good many people these days are ‘seeing red’, 
ome talk as though the whole world is threatened with 
verturn by Bolshevism. I am not one of those who 
uk or think that way. And particularly here in Amer- 
a, | have the greatest confidence in the sound and 
vel-headed common sense of the American working 
lan and of the American people. ‘The more the Bol- 
levists talk and threaten destruction the more will our 
20ple see through all the sophistry preached to them, and 
and adamant for America continuing to be a land of 
ww, of order and of opportunity.” 

Mr. Schwab is admittedly one of the wisest 
ien in the United States, as he is one of the 
iost successful, and in the above words we think 
e has spoken not only with wisdom but with 

moderation calculated to make some profes- 
ional patriots stop and think. One of the 
reatest dangers in the United States today is 
1e Man who “sees red” and fans the unrest of 
ie country into a flame by denying to his 
sllow citizens the commonest privileges of free 
geech, free press and free assembly. Such 
len should be locked up immediately. 

It is needless for us to assure the readers of 
HE Gotpen Acs that we are not “Bolshevists” 
-have no leanings in that direction whatever. 
Ithough we believe in the coming kingdom of 
ir Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, as do all 
rofessed Christians, yet we believe the Lord 
ill have his own way of ushering in that king- 
ym; and we are certain it will not be by any 
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acts of violence such as have been attributed to 
the Bolshevists. With such men as Mr. Schwab 
expressing his confidence that the United States 
is in no danger whatever of Bolshevism (an 
opinion echoed by so able a journal as the New 
York World) some of those who have so much 
to say about a coming red terror here in Amer- 
ica make themselves ridiculous. if we ever do 
have a red terror here it will be direcily due to 
having been induced by a needless and out- 
rageous white terror, started for the purpose 
of concealing and retaining from the common 
people the profits of the world war. 


Living in New York 


ROADWAY, big hotels, theaters, and beau- 
tiful churches are not ail there is of New 
York. Neither are the Riverside Drive apart- 
ment palaces representative of life in the big 
city. Norisa position in the lofty office buildings 
typical of jobs at which most New Yorkers work. 
For New York is a city of poor people, of human 
beings striving desperately against rapidly 
climbing prices and rentals and slowly creeping 
wage raises. He who would live in New York 
must exchange the genuine things of suburban, 
small city, village or country life, for the 
slightly stimulating environment of city con- 
tacts and a host of disadvantages. 

Life in a village may seem dull enough; but 
it is bright beside the somber picture of the 
average worker’s New York home painted by 
the Women’s Municipal League of the City of 
New York, in an investigation under the direc- 
tion of the New York State Reconstruction 
Commission. We quote: 

“In one block there were 1050 families, 165 white and 
885 colored. Rents were from $18 to $22 in the Phipps’ 
houses (better houses built by a wealthy philanthropist), 
and from $8 to $14 in the old houses. The Phipps’ 
houses can accommodate only a small proportion of the 
people who would live there if they could. Many of 
their (the Phipps) tenants, it is true, find the rent bur- 
densome, but by economizing on other necessities they 
manage to live there in cleanliness and decency. The 
character of the otter houses varied with their owners, 
but in general they were old, dark, dirty and not fit for 
humen ‘habitation. A high grade of cleanliness was not 
possible in the best of them, and in the worst there was 
practically no sanitation. The cellars were damp and 
full of rats, the halls were not even lighted by gas jets, 
the four flats on each floor were served by two toilets in 
the hall, the plumbing was old and often out of repair, 
so that the air was foul. The airshafts and the narrow 
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court spaces between the rears of the tenements were 
littered with the waste and garbage which the tenants 
had thrown out. Physicians attending cases of illness 
in the block traced them in many in stances to this filth. 
Except in isolated cases, no great overcrowding of indi- 
vidual families was feria and litile of the extreme 
poverty which the inexperienced investigator would ex- 
pect to find in houses of this type. ‘These were the 
homes of the general run of wage-earners in New York. 
They are possibly a little better off with the high wages 
commanded by labor today, but their personal standards 
had not risen, inasmuch as there were no better houses 
to be had.” 

A number of remedies are suggested by the 
Reconstruction Commission: 

1. “Relaxation of restrictions upon building 
imposed by the tenement-house laws and build- 
ing eodes.” This would result in a littl more 
building of a still inferior type. It is hard to 
keep the houses for the poor decent to live in, 
and unscrupulous builders and landlords would 
be quick to make things worse at less cost to 
themselves if granted the opportunity. 

2. “Raising a fund by general subscription 
for new tenements.” Such a passing of the hat 
around savors of the begging methods of re- 
ligious institutions, and would be likely to result 
in the minimum amount of funds. 

3. “Hxempting certain types of buildings and 
mortgages thereon from taxation for a period 
long enough to encourage investors to put their 
money into them.” It is partly the high taxation 
of this class of investments that has kept money 
out of building operations, and the opening of 
this door would doubtless accomplish something 
in the right direction. Even then, the high cost 
of building materials and labor stands as an 
almost impassable barrier to the employment of 
funds in building. 

4. “State credits to encourage the erection of 
adequate accommodations for the lower-paid 
wage-earners.” This might be a first-class plan, 
yet it is “Socialism”. 

5. “Have the city buy up in advance cheap 
land in order to house the future population.” 
This plan possesses much merit and common 
sense, but unfortunately would “never do” here 
because it is “Socialism”. 

The plain fact is that the poor and needy, to 
say nothing of the well-paid workers, are coming 
to a stone wall in the matter of housing accom- 
modations; for there is not enough building 
going on to provide for the natural growth of 
population, and building was practically at a 
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standstill during the two years of the war. 
‘ither people have got to stop being born, or 
something must be done in harmony with the 
law and the customs received from the fathers. 
The country debates and investigates, and does 
it over again, but fails to build houses. The 
authorities exorcise the flames, but do not call 
out the fire department. Meanwhile the people 
begin to feel like a fifteen-year-old still in his 
ten-year-old suit of clothes. 

Some day, in the Golden Age, the nations will 
learn that when the people need something done 
the regular thing will be to go ahead and have 
it done. It is the essence and spirit of the law 
that the people be taken care of, and properly 
provided for, but it is as true today, as when 
spoken of certain classes that the Master spoke 
of two millenniums ago, “Tull well ye reject the 
commandment of God, that ye may keep your 
own tradition, ... making the word of God of 

none effect through your tradition which ye 
have delivered; and many such like things do 
ye”.—Mark 7: 9, 13. ‘ 


; 
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On Reading Aloud ‘ 
[2 IS a deplorable fact that the custom of 

reading aloud has almost passed away andy 
that with its passing, due to our modern habit 
of reading hurriedly ‘and breathlessly to cover 
as much ground as possible, the matter of an. 
intelligent giving forth of the words read aloud 
and the matter of modulating the voice and the 
use of full tones where necessary, is fast becom-= 
ing a lost art. In times gone by it was the 
custom for a member of the family to read aloud” 
of an evening, and generally some work was 
selected that was a classic. Im this way the 
art of reading was acquired in its best estate, 
the various members of the family acting as 
crities, and at times harsh erities, especially 
when the paragraph read was not clear to them 
and they were a bit irritated because the mean-) 
ing was not conveyed to them as they thought 
it should have been. If this old custom of read: 
ing aloud was revived, what a profitable way it 
would be of spending the long winter evenings 
around the family fireside, provided the selec 
tion be an appropriate one, in harmony with 
truth and edifying to the listeners. ri 

Few realize how much they actually lose by 
poor methods of speaking. There 1s no more 
effectual way of improving one’s delivery than 
reading aloud the best authors. ‘ae 
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Fuel Engineering 

Mate the gradual consumption of the most 
valuable and most easily workable fuel 

deposits of Great Britain, and the encroach- 

ments made upon the coal areas of other coun- 

tries, great engineers are giving more attention 

to fuel problems, and with good results. 

In England Sir Charles Parsons has worked 
out the details of a plan for boring twelve miles 
into the crust of the earth, at which depth it 
is estimated a perpetual source of limitless 
power could be obtained. The time required to 
sink this hole has been estimated at about 
seventy years, although some engineers believe 
it could be done in forty years. 

_ Meantime, other British engineers are dis- 
cussing means for making a better use than 
heretofore of the gases generated in blast-fur- 
naces. For some time, in the most progressive 
steel works, the plan has been followed of clean- 
ing these blast-furnace gases by electro-static 

processes, and it is proposed to utilize this 
method more extensively. Gases thus cleaned 
May be used direct in internal-combustion gas- 
engines, not needing, therefore, to be burned 
under boilers with the great losses in economy 
sand efficiency attendant upon their use in that 
manner. They can and should furnish all the 
_ power required for the operation of all the steel 
works machinery, and may even be used to 
_ provide power for adjacent factories. The re- 
' searches into fuel economy are going further, 
and steps are under way for a study of the 
slag problem, to see whether or not some way 
can be devised to recover and utilize the now 
| wasted heat contained in the molten slag that 
runs from the blast-furnace in connection with 
the flow of liquid metal. 

' These steps in economy and conservation are 

steps in the right direction. If the Lord of 

glory valued the miraculously created fish and 
bread so highly at the time the five thousand 
| were fed, and later when the four thousand were 
fed, as to make arrangements so that none of 

| the food should be wasted (Matthew 14:15 - 21, 

15:32 - 38; 16:9, 10), how reasonable and right 

‘it is for us humans, who can create nothing 

‘miraculously, but who are wholly dependent 
upon what he has created for us, to use wisely 
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for ourselves, and economically on behalf of 
our children, the blessings which God has placed 
Within our reach. 

We believe that at some time during the 
Golden Age, probably just when it is most 
needed, a plan will be put into operation like the 
Parsons plan or some other good plan which will 
settle the fuel and power problem for all time. 


Cheaper Vanadium 

T IS a benefit to humanity worth noting 

when an important raw material is produced 
at lower cost. A few years a'go vanadium would 
have been spoken of as a rare element, interest- 
ing because of its chemical peculiarities and for 
making dyes and ink. Today it is-of great 
importance in the industrial world; for a small 
amount added to steel makes the latter very 
tough. Vanadium steel is one of the prominent 
products of the steel industry. 

Ten years ago the methods of getting the 
element from the ores of Peru were so ineffi- 
cient as to extract only 36%. This was later 
raised to 75% ; but now the electric furnace has 
been tried, and gets 92%. The concerns that 
have been producing vanadium are enabled to 
work over the immense slag piles, and get 
enough out of them to yield one company alone 
a profit of $3,000,000 a year for three years to 
come. The public would be more interested if 
the improvement led to a lower price; but, as 


‘there is little competition, the benefits of prog- 


ress are likely to be absorbed almost entirely 
by the manufacturers, who, of course, are en- 
titled to it, if they choose to follow that policy. 
In days when every one but the profiteer feels 
the stress of the cost of living, the addition of 
an extra dividend of $11 a share is greatly 
appreciated by the stockholders. 

But in the Golden Age it will not be so. Every 
advancement achieved will be hailed by all the 
people as for the benefit of all, and not for a 
few, however proper that may be now. The 
great men will be those that do most for the 
common people. The great news in the papers 
will be the items about things accomplished for 
“all of us”. Money will not be the chief thing, 
nor even gold; for it is written that “I [God] 
will make a man more precious than fine gold; 
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even a man than the golden wedge of Ophir 
[from which the finest gold came]’.—Isa. 13: 12. 


The Blast-Furnace 


BLAST-FURNACH is always kept filled 

with iron-ore, coke and limestone. As the 
coke is burned away and the limestone is melted 
in the hearth, the column above settles and fresh 
quantities are dumped into the top to maintain 
the supply. As the molten iron and slag run 
down into the hearth they separate, the lighter 
slag floating on the heavier iron. 

T'wo tap holes are provided at different levels. 
From the lower of these the iron is drawn off 
into the pigbed or receiving ladle, while the slag 
is tapped into a tank of water know as a gran- 
ulating pit, or into a slag ladle. 

‘The air necessary for the combustion of the 
coke 1s forced into the furnace under a heavy 
pressure by powerful blowing engines. On the 
way to the furnace it is heated to an intense 
heat by being forced throught hot-blast stoves. 
This temperature, being added to the heat of 
combustion of the coke, adds greatly to the 
smelting power and decreases the fuel consump- 
tion in the operation. 

The gases resulting from the combustion of 
the coke are partially combustible and have a 
considerable fuel value. They are, therefore, 
drawn off from the top of the furnace, more or 
less perfectly cleaned and then burned, partly 
under the boilers to raise steam, and partly in 
the hot-blast stoves to heat the blast. 

A modern blast-furnace produces 400 tons of 
pig-iron every day, consuming 1300 tons of solid 
materials and 2000 tons of air in the process. 
There has been a change from the old-time rule- 
of-thumb plan of running a furnace to a method 
where everything is carefully weighed and all 
charges are mixed in accordance with calcula- 
tions based on chemical analysis of the raw ma- 
terials and accurate calculation of the charges. 
If the slag is too silicious the pig-iron will be 
unsalable, while if it contains too much lime the 
iron will refuse to run from the furnace. 

One of the most common ills of the blast-fur- 
nace is a disorder arising from poor distribu- 
tion, called scaffolding. Instead of descending 
uniformly the material adheres to one side and 
builds out a pasty mass. Occasionally, parts 
of this seaffold break off and fall to the hearth, 
deranging the working and damaging the qual- 
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ity of the product. ‘A scaffold once formed 
tends to form again and become as bad as ever. 

A slip in a blast-furnace is a sudden settling 
of the stock through a considerable distance, ac- 
companied by a more or less violent puff of gas 
at the top. In some instances these slips are so 
serious as to throw out large amounts of lump 
ore, coke, ete, through the explosion doors 
especially provided for this purpose at the top 
of the furnace. 

Other troubles to which the blast-furnace falls 
heir are freeze-ups in which the iron and slag set 
into a solid mass on the hearth, and which have 
to be opened by the oxygen blowpipe; steam ex- 
plosions due to the water jackets leaking into 
the interior; break-outs and gas explosions; 
some of these are harrowing and frequently ac- 
companied by loss of life. These blast-furnace 
troubles are not nearly as prevalent now as 
they once were. 

The best method of casting is to tap the iron 
from the blast-furnace into a large receiving 
ladle, where it becomes thoroughly mixed into” 
a homogeneous liquid. From this ladle it is- 
poured into iron molds, which are carried on 
an endless belt. This method avoids the sand 
of the time-honored sand-casting method and 
secures perfect uniformity of composition. 

The production of pig-iron, starting with 
nothing at the middle of the last century, has” 
grown at the rate of 100% every decade, until, 
now it is the largest single manufacturing in-: 
dustry (and the most spectacular), furnishing 
approximately one-fifth of the total freight 
traffic of the railroads. 

The Seriptures show that even in the Golden 
Age certain kinds of iron work will go on as. 
usual, and this being so, pig-iron will be needed 
and will probably always be produced, though 
we think not to the same extent as now. The) 
statement reads, “They shall beat their swords. 
into plowshares, and their spears into pruning-" 
hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more”. 
—Isaiah 2: 4. a 

During 1919, the production of -pig iron in 
the United States (reduced by the steel strikes 
and coal strikes) averaged 84,000 tons per day. 
In 1918 the average output was 105,000 tons per 
day; in 1917 it was 104,500 tons; in 1916 it 
was 106,500 tons; in 1915 it was 81,000 tons; 
in 1914 it was 63,000 tons; in 1913 it w ‘| 


84,000 tons. 
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1e By aw of the Profits 


f SEEMS to be the logic of the situation 
that under present conditions there is no 
zape from the profit system, although many 
vers of their fellow men are working hard to 
vise some better plan. It is argued on behalf 
the profit system that without the chance of 
iking a pr ofit there would be no capital avail- 
le for any enterprise. It is pointed out that 
PY large businesses have a false front and 
2 kept up only by new capital and new men 
ming in; that many fail several times before 
xy ultimately make good; that many concerns 
on for years without making any profits ; ; and 
it for every concern which remains in business 
rty-three years the chances of failure are one 
three. Three percent fail every year. 
Those who have given the matter careful 
dy call attention to the fact that the conspicu- 
3 successes in any line are relatively few, that 
‘only time of great profit in any enterprise 
in its inception, that there are hundreds of 
sinesses like the canal business, carriage busi- 
is, bicycle business, liquor business, sailing- 
‘sel business, ete., that have had a day of 
at prosperity followed by the almost total 
3 of all the capital invested in them because 
y have been superseded by something better. 
ay point out that many a man has succeeded 
a small business, only to branch out to ruin 
ilarge one; and that the general rule is that 
‘ery small percentage one way or the other 
ans success or failure. It is well known, too, 
t while many holders of railroad securities 
'e received excessive profits on their holdings 
re are others who have been rewarded very 
agerly for their investments and some have 
all or nearly all that they invested. 
in the other side of the question attention is 
ed to the fact that labor takes a risk in 
astry ; ; and thatwhile capital can recover itself 
investment in another business, labor has 
its one life to live, and if it makes a mistake 
‘gets into the wrong line of work, or gets 
hharged suddenly, through no fault of its 


l, it is running a risk which is greater than ~ 


; faced by any investment of capital. 
abor knows that enormous unearned profits 
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have been made, not only during the world war, 
but befcre it. It knows that in some cases these 
profits have come from adulteration of goods, 
terrorism of competitors, private legislation, 
stock watering and just plain hogging. ins heed 
are on record Ww rhere, within the year 1919, 
three times as much money was piled up or 
distributed in profits as was paid out on the 
payroll. This was in the cotton business. In 
another case brought to light, a concern wishing 
to sell out offered their business for a fair price, 
$2,000,000; but when the Wall Street crowd sold 
it to the public in the form of stocks it went at 
the price of $10,000,000. The workers in that 
business will have to earn the profits on the 
$10,000,000, or the usual howl will go up that 
wages must come down. 


It is fortunate that the incomes from most 
large fortunes go back into business. Not all 
the businesses into which this surplus capital 
goes prove remunerative, however, but whether 
so or not the worker gets a return in the form 
of wages, and while the enterprise lasts, he gets 
something definite in place of the ever-present 
risk which the investor must face. But the in- 
vestor’s profits in the long run are greater than 
his risks; else he would never take them. 

Until the Lord readjusts the labor-capital 
problem, the present arrangement is doubtless 
as good as fallen man can devise. Communism 
is entirely impracticable, and is not sanctioned 
in the Seriptures when rightly understood. A 
redistribution of the good things of life would 
be futile unless the good things continued to flow 
in from field and factory; and the spur of neces- 
sity, on the part of both capital and labor, seems 
essential in order to insure the continuance of 
that flow. It is very sad, however, that the 
workers in so many factories must perform nar- 
rowly prescribed rounds of duties, without ever 
seeing the stockhoiders for whom they work. 
Doubtless those employers are moving along 
right lines who are doing what hes in their 
power to make the working and social conditions 
of their employes as good as possible. 

The Lord’s remedy for the capital-labor troub- 
Jes in which the world is writhing is not force 
and more force, hate and more hate, but gener- 
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osity and more generosity, love and more love, 
in the endeavor to find the best possible balance 
between the interests of the nation, the commu- 
nity, self and the other fellow. Let us all try 
to take the other fellow’s viewpoint as much as 
we can, while not forgetting our own, and re- 
solve not to do an injustice to anybody. Thus 
each in his own corner can make a little start 
toward getting things ready for the Golden Age. 
Better to be ready for it when it comes than to 
have it find us unready and disposed to try to 
interfere with the arrangements of mutual love 
and justice which the Lord will enforce in his 
own good way in the new era now at our doors. 


Improved Highway Laws 


ENNSYLVANTA, once reputed to have had 
the most unsatisfactory motor vehicle laws 
of any state in the union, has a new law which is 
now claimed to be one of the best. It protects 
the public, and the drivers as well, by requiring 
that all automobile drivers shall be in full use 
of both hands and have normal sight and hear- 
ing. Provision is made for the issuance of 
learner’s permits, and against the passing of 
street cars while receiving and discharging pas- 
sengers. Moreover, physical proof of owner- 
ship, in the shape of the car, must be furnished 
at time of registration, thus making registration 
of stolen cars difficult. The law also makes it a 
eriminal offense to deface factory numbers and 
to sell and transfer'stolen automobiles. In prac- 
tice the law is found to work well. 

The care which is taken of the interests of 
the public in this country is truly remarkable in 
comparison with some of the customs abroad. 
Tn Paris, for example, if a person is run over on 
the street the one arrested is the one that was 
run over, the obstruction of traffic being the 
major offense. The same principle obtains in 
London, where the risk of crossing the street 
is placed entirely upon the pedestrian. The 
traffic laws of Paris, and the customs of London, 
are probably survivals of the time when the 
common people were obliged to make way for 
the royalty, who were theoretically supposed 
to be the owners of everything and themselves 
to be above all law. In America we do not do 
things that way. Here the common people are 
the sovereigns, and the laws are made at their 
behest and in their interest. 

Look, too, at the history of this nation. We 
are far from claiming that it is perfect: we can 
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see much room fer improvement in every di 
tion, and are willing to admit that Americ 
can still learn some things from other part 
the world — particularly from Great Brit: 
nevertheless no other nation on earth has sus 
history. We as Christians are opposed to- 
among traly Christian people; and yet we n 
acknowledge that some causes of war are ni 
just than others, and of this more just class 
wars of the United States seem to have bee 
The prosperity of this land is so phenom 
as to be the constant surprise of the world. | 
poor from all nations have become the wea 
iest nation on earth. And, whatever may 
become true, under the changing conditions 
which the trusts are obtaining so great a 
trol, this land hitherto has certainly been 
illustrated by the statue of “Liberty Enligh 
ing the World” in the harbor of New Yory ‘ 
—-the work of Bartholdi. The great truth 1 
symbolized is appreciated by but few. 


Public Utilities Troubled 
sie IS no fun to own a public utility comp 

like a gas-producing company, for exam 
and then have an unexpected war come on 
boost the costs of making the gas away up I 
the price which, by law, the said public uti 
company must charge for its product. 5S 
of the public utility companies in and al 
New York are now feeling the pinch, the ¢ 
for the oil, labor and coal used in each thous 
feet of gas now running to about 60% of 
selling price. Atop this, cast-iron pipe and s 
pipe, of which large quantities are used in 
gas business, now cost more than twice ¥ 
they did in 1915, and the sheepskins used 
meters cost two and a quarter times the p 
formerly paid for them. 

Of interest to the gas companies is the ru 
of the Court of Appeals that a law which» 
constitutional when it was passed becomes 
constitutional the moment it becomes confi 
tory. We think this is a wise ruling, good ¢ 
mon sense. At the same time, we have no at 
that these gas companies, which receive all t 
rights from the franchises given them by 
people, should be limited to a very modes 
turn upon their investments, and that the st 
ments which they render in the effort to 0! 
higher rates should be scrutinized caref 
make sure that the facts are properly and t1 
fully represented, | 
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rmers in Politics 


HOULD the farmers of the United States 
Make common ¢anse in politics they would 
an irresistible power. Of the 48,282,911 in- 
trial population in 1917, 44%, or 19,070,843, 
engaged in agriculture or animal husbandry, 
lare farmers. At the 1916 Presidential elec. 
h the voters numbered 18,256,7 43; and if the 
® ratio holds good, the number of farmer 
ers is over 8,000,000. This, if east in a solid 
ck, would carry any election. The farmers 
re it in their power to exercise complete con- 
| of the affairs of the country, and of nearly 
ry state in the Union. 
‘he universal cause of unrest—the high cost 
living—has not left the farmer untouched. 
> agricultural Titan is waking up, because in 
sleep things have gone against him. The 
in price of food products appeared to 
efit the farmer unduly, but not so in fact, 
se the purchasing power of his produets just 
ut kept up with the cost of living. The 
mer feels the pinch as much as any one ex- 
t the clerical classes; for while profiteers 
e permitted to ask almost any price the 
ner was held to a Government-fixed price, 
could not take advantage of the extraordi- 
y opportunity for money-making afforded by 
world war with its soaring prices. 
ow that the war is over, the farmer is tak- 
inventory to find who has been pinching 
, and he is inclined to think that it was done 
abor, by the wealthy, by the railroads, and 
Government prices. Especially he is in- 
ed to think that when the big move to reduce 
cost of living took place in 1919, he was the 
yrtunate victim; for the prices that tumbled 
@ the prices for farm products, and he saw 
les vanish to the amount of hundreds of 
ions of dollars. When pork dropped nearly 
in price, the loss fell on the farmer, at a 
when furniture, house furnishings, clothing 
other articles kept on up the hill, and retail 
hers charged no less for pork chops. He fig- 
that when sugar went up to seventeen cents, 
benefit went to the profiteer and the refiner, 
would not have risen if the farmer had been 
‘in mind. He naturally cannot see the equal- 
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ity-for-all when he was held to $2.26 a bushel for 
wheat, when the demand would have given him 
$0.00 wheat and enabled him to pile up a reserve 
such as the rich corporations heaped up by the 
billions of dollars during the war. Any worm 
is hable to turn; and the farmer has about de- 
cided that if the agitation for lower food prices 
is continued with further success, he may stop 
producing food that does not pay him to plant, 
raise less, and let the rest of the people look 
out for themselves, if they can get along without 
his cordial codperation. 

The farmer has decided to act. He has deter- 
mined that 1920 shall signalize the formulation 
of a definite agricultural policy designed to give 
him a much greater influence in the manage- 
ment of American affairs. The little farmer 
organizations are rapidly amalgamating into 
the hugest units ever known in American poli- 
tics. These immense associations are made up 
of millions of determined men, and, as stated by 
the president of one of them, “We shall elect 
a President to guide our policies in conjunction 
with a cabinet composed of farmers from every 
state in the Union”. 

At this juncture the farmer finds himself 
blessed with an unprecedented popularity. He 
is surrounded by politicians, telling him all his 
good qualities, predicting great things for him, 
and offering to guide his feet into ways that will 
save the industrial, economic, political and in- 
ternational situation—if only the farmer will 
follow his sudden friends. The real object of 
the politicians is to break wp the farmer move- 
ment into small units, and render it innocuous— 
anything to keep the farmers from achieving 
the unparalleled success just won by the united 
farmers of Canada. 

Hiven though the politicians do tell the farm- 
ers so, there is no question that the farm with 
its hard work and meager returns, with its near- 
ness to nature and its enforced opportunities for 
reflection and meditation, creates the most con- 
servative body of men in any nation. Many are 
the assurances to that effect: 


“The failure of the industrial conference to accomplish 
any concrete thing makes necessary an offensive and 
defensive alliance between all constructive forces of the 
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country. In this crisis the farmer must get to the helm ; 
and he must stay at the helm until the ship of state is 
brought safely into the haven of rest.” 

“There is a growing conviction that agriculture must 
be the intercessor between the warring factions, that the 
farmer must stabilize conditions and make his great 
influence felt at this time.” 

The farraer is now assured that the politicians 
and the rich all along realized that he was the 
only person with sense: 

“Yhe farmer is the only man who has his feet really 
on the ground. He must remain firmly at his post; and 
while refusing to surrender any rights which are his, he 
should by example and precept exercise such an influence 
as will tend to bring calmness to labor and assurance to 
capital, at the same time making it clear’ to each that 
nothing that makes for industrial progress and commer- 
cial solidarity can be accomplished without the aid of 
agriculture.” 

The farmer listens to these blandishments, 
but remembers, and wonders why all this was 
not found out before the great industrial confer- 
ences at Washington, to none of which he re- 
ceived so much as an invitation. The popu- 
larity is too sudden to be real, he meditates; and 
he ends by deciding that the safe course is not to 
let his movement be broken up or misdirected 
by designing “friends”, and that as heretofore 
he had better go it alone, so as to have some 
chance of getling something done the way he 
thinks it ought to be done. 

There is quite an impression that the Amer- 
ican farmer is inclined to hitch up his horse with 
that of organized labor. On the contrary, most 
of the great meetings of farmer organizations 
disclaim such an intention, in some instances 
with strong expressions. One farm congress 
resolved “condemnation of the unions for their 
excesses, such as unionizing the police and 
ordering strikes and thus cutting down the 
production of necessities”. Another voted to 
“oppose any attempt to force farmers to line up 
with organized labor, or to have agriculturists 
participate in discussions or conferences to set- 
tle the disputes of capital and labor”. Concern- 
ing the Plumb Plan for labor control of railroads 
the vote affirmed that the farmers regarded it 
as dangerous for the welfare of the country. 

Regarding Government ownership of railroads 
and other industries, the farmer cannot forget 
that he is the owner of the farm; and so he 
says: “Substantial country people want the rail- 
ways returned to the owners at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, under such conditions as will in- 
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sure reasonable returns on the value of the pro 
erties and reasonable rates for transportati 
through the country. The farmers are dead s 
against this scheme to enmesh them in a web’ 

‘Che principal reason for the conservatisih 
the farmers is that they are themselves fai 
prosperous owners of property, They have se 
Russia make the farm the property of the natio 
they have seen the high wages of the cities dr 
labor off the farm to the factories; they ha 
felt the pinch when the relatively incompete 
farm laborers that remained insisted on $0 
¢7 a day and an eight-hour day, when the own 
was working nearly twice that long; and th 
have not forgotten how the city strikes eut doy 
production of manufactures and raised pric 
To the average farmer, as to other propel 
owners, the labor movement is anathema, | 
cause it works against the interests of empl 
ers of organized workers. 

‘here is, nevertheless, a strong moveme 
among the farmers that would link up w! 
labor. Farmers that are not doing very we 
that do not read the big New York dailies, a: 
that are not too illiterate, are out in favor 
such reforms as recently swept Canada, a 
which the conservative wealthy agriculturis 
would not think of touching. This class of far 
ers is found in the states of low or irregul 
rainfall, from Texas north to the Dakotas, a: 
also in the South, on the Pacifie Coast and 
the Northwest. They are exemplified in su 
organizations as the National Farmers’ Count 
which are glad to affiliate with the labor orga 
zations and approve their programs, thou, 
diffident about submitting to the rulership 
the American Federation of Labor. These fa 
organizations have gone on record in favor 
the following: , 

1. Thorough Governmental regulation of the pacld 
industry. : 

2. Government ownership of railways and Govel 
ment control of the merchant marine. 1 

3. Nationalization of natural resourees. 

4, Keeping the high war taxes on the wealthy a 
the great corporations and putting them on land h 
for speculative purposes. } q 

5, Taking the credit system away from the bank 
and putting it on a codperative basis where the sm 
merchant and the farmer can get some benefit from if 

6. The Federal women’s suffrage amendment 

7. Removal of the tax on oleomargarine. | 

These are all measures calculated to bene 
the poor and the working people, and are not 
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lt thought of by the wealthy farmers who 
minate the farm organizations of the pros- 
rous Middle West, and whose sympathies are 
re with the other well-to-do from Wall Street 
wn to the less influential ones. 


lhe National Grange is an old organization 
d runs true to the traditions of the farm of 
sades ago. Jt stands for no change that would 
t directly help the farmer, and is a power 
- the preservation of things-as-they-are. It is 
erested deeply in ithe present opportunity for 
} farmers to come into their own, and would 
leome control of the country by the farm in- 
ests. The Nonpartisan League has its 
ength thus far in the Northwest from the 
kotas west, and is out for immediate and 
ect farmer-labor control of Government, not 
ough new parties, but by inside control of the 
sting popular parties. It has been showing 
little strength and will be a movement to be 
koned with in the 1920 elections. 


[he situation of the farmer in politics, in 
ef, is that there are enough farmers to con- 
1 the Government from Washington down, 
, they are divided, and by keeping them apart, 
idious efforts are being made to prevent 
m from making common cause and taking 
smanagement of affairs out of present hands. 


The average farmer is a lover of fair play. 
says the Missouri Farmer: 

As a prima facie proposition the farmer is not inter- 
d in eliminating the legitimate middleman or any- 
y else who serves a useful purpose in our social fabric; 
to do so would be to destroy a good customer for the 
ducts of the farm. Nor has he any quarrel with Big 
iness, so long as it behaves itself—so long as it does 
step on his toes and is reasonably decent to the bal- 
2 of society. But what he is tremendously interested 
is the compelling of a square deal in the market- 
e for the products of his sweat and toil: and in this, 
ss We are very much mistaken, he is about to give a 
onstration of standing up on his hind legs that will 
und the oldest inhabitant. When the smoke of battle 
3 away we believe he will emerge from the conflict 
position where he will, in the future, have something 
+ definite to say about what he shall receive for the 
ts of his fields and feed lots—where he will no longer 
icked and cuffed about between forces which on the 
hand tell him how much he shall pay for their stui, 
le upon the other they tell him with equal frankness 
much he shall receive for his year’s arduous work. 
| once thus organized, the American farmer will im- 
jately become the great conservative balance-wheel 
he nation, an anchorage for self-reliant individual- 


ism and the rights of private property as against the 
socialistic agitators of our time, and a bulwark for the 
Republic of the Fathers, against which the isms of the 
future will hurl their fury as harmlessly as the waves 
that beat upon the sentinel rocks that guard the sea.” 
Doubtless the farmers may have their chance ; 
but the saving of a world from its desperate 
plight is something too much for even the farm- 
ers, especially when their unwisdom and liability 
to imprudent mass action is recalled in connec- 
tion with the fiat-money greenback and populist 
erazes of some decades ago. To handle the in- 
tricacies of trade and of government calls for 
more than good intentions and there is little 
evidence that the American Farmer fully grasps 
the dangers that attend even slight errors, for 
example, as in the handling of foreign exchange 
or of credits to foreign nations, to say nothing 
of innumerable other problems of like impor- 
tanee. For it is still true that the less one knows 
about a task the surer one is that he can handle 
it, and that with all due respect to good inten- 
tions, “Iools [those not understanding] rush in 
where angels [who understand] fear to tread”. 
Aeceording to the Good Book, “The wisdom of 
the prudent is to understand his way; he looketh 
well to his going; he is crowned with knowl- 
edge.” (Proverbs 14:8, 15,18) Even the farm- 
ers, now in the pride of self-reliance, may learn 
that “a prudent man foreseeth the evil, and 
hideth himself; but the simple pass on, and are 
punished”.—Proverbs 22: 3. 


Anarchy—Common or Preferred? 
N THE Fourth Volume of his wonderful 
series of Scrrerune Strupimes that eminent 
Bible student, Pastor Charles T. Russell, said: 


“The masses will be restless under their restraints, but 
will be conscious of their weakness as compared with the 
kings and princes, financial, social, religious and politi- 
cal, who will then hold sway. The majority of the poor 
and middle classes prefer peace at almost any price. The 
masses have no sympathy with anarchy. They realize 
that the worst form of governinent is better than none. 
The masses will seek relief through the ballot and the 
peaceful readjustment of earth’s affairs for the elimina- 
tion of evil, for the placing of monopolies and utilities 
and the supplies of nature in the hands of the people 
for the public good. The crisis will be reached when the 
hitherto upholders of the law shall become violators of 
the law and resisters of the will of the majority as ex- 
pressed by the ballot. Fear for the future will goad the 
well-meaning masses to desperation, and anarchy will 
result when Socialism fails.” 
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Readers of Tum Goupnw Acr know that we take 
10 partisan position on questions now a¢itat- 
ing the publie mind. We are for peace, always 
for peace, and never for violence; for we could 
not be otherwise and be followers of the Prince 
ot Peace; but we think no reasoning mind can 
blame us for asking some pertinent questions 
just at this time. 

We would like to know which is the more 
dangerous fellow, the anarchist with little or no 
power at his command or the anarchist with 
great power at his fingers’ ends. The great to- 
do whieh the American aristocracy is making 
over the few ultra-radical agitators who are 
talking rash things cannot quite hide the much 
more dangerous “plug-hat anarchism” which 
does not lurk but is blatantly and forage 
heralded in most of the “responsible” organs of 
the country. Jt would be unnecessary one prob- 
ably untrue to say that either the ‘redishirted 
or the Chamber of Commerce variety are in- 
sincere. They quite possibly think that the rule 
of men is more opportune than the rule of law. 
Many of us down here on the common level have 
wondered why the nabobs should object so sert- 
ously and make so much noise about rule by 
violence when it is the method of all methods 
which they most heartily approve. But now it 
seems that it is not so much the method that is 
objected to as the few individuals who are talk- 
ing about wresting the administration of the 
method from their venerable fingers. 

‘he November letter of the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute, certainly an exponent of aristo- 
cratic business, contains the following: 

“The country owes a vote of thanks to Judge Gary 
for his unequivocal declaration of the issue involved in 
the general labor situation during his testimony before 
the Senate Committce investigating the steel strike. 
he issue is whether industry is to be directed by such 
‘reds’ as Foster, the steel strike organizer, or by employ- 
ers who are sincerely interested in the condition of labor, 
as well as the profits of capital, such as Judge Gary. 
An important phase of the issue at stake is whether labor 
and the general public are going to recognize that capi- 
tal is entitled to whatever income wise direction can 
make it produce.” 

These words are perfectly plain. All one 
would need to do to produce the wildest so-called 
radical literature would be to change two words 
in that last sentence and say: “The important 
phase of the issue at stake is whether capital 
and the general public are going to recognize 
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that labor [skill-and-experience capital] is ¢ 
titled to whatever income wise direction ¢: 
make it produce’. That, of course, would — 

red-handed anarchy, seeking to overthrow t 
Constitution, to wreck the social fabric of 0 
country, to stampede the land with Bolshevi 
ideas, to throttle the established institutions 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples, etc., ete. ete. 

The choice, therefore, which the Americ 
people are asked to make is not between a 
archy on the one hand and law and order on t 
other, but between anarchy less conventional 
attired and anarchy gowned with Fifth Aven 
precision. The term anarchy 1s here used in} 
literal etymological meaning of lawlessne: 
Both sides freely imply the use of force. Hith 
could be the author of the following words, b 
actually it is the capitalist side: 

“In America we may be sure that the “fighting ed, 
which was manifest in the patriots who founded o 
Republic is still present in the great majority of 1 
American people, and will be in evidence whenever a 
wherever our constitutional rights in life, liberty, @ 
property aré prejudiced.” 

With threats like this thrown at them it ne 
not be surprising if, in answer, some youthf 
Patrick Henry w it jump up somewhere ai 
shout: “Woof! woof! gentlemen; I repeat it 
woof! woof!” If merely the two kinds of a 
archists were involved it would not be so ba 
but the general public suffers and pays. 

Inspired py the recurring threats of violen 

made by well-dressed anarchists in high plaet 
anit realizing that these threats bode no go 
to the people of this land, The New Republic ix 
recent issue said: 

“American educators and lawyers no longer act as 
the Government end Constitution of the United Sta 
is, as Justice Holmes says, an bee which nee 
for its own safety an agency of self-adjustment 4 
which seeks it in the utmost possible freedom of opint 
They act as good Catholics formerly acted in relatt 
to the government and the creed of the Catholic chu 
—as if the Government and Constitution were the e 
bodiment of wtimate political and social truth, which 
to be perpetuated by perseeuting and exterminating 
enemies rather than by vindicating its own qualificatio 
to carry on under new conditions the difficult job of st 
plying political salvation to mankind. If they begin’ 
sacrificing freedom of speech to what is sup L 
be the safety of constitutional government they will 
hy sacrificing constitutional government to the ne 
torship of one class,” 


* 
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eekeeping, a Profession 
- familiar and insignificant little honey-bee 
is the most useful insect yet domesticated. 
ach year these little insects gather and store, 
sady for consumption, tons of nature’s most 
licious sweet—honey—which would otherwise 
>to waste. Their value as food producers was 
ily recognized by the Government; and during 
le war steps were taken to increase their num- 
rs. Their value as agents in cross-pollination 
‘flowers cannot be overestimated. Many un- 
roductive fruit orchards have been made to 
eld large and paying returns by the introduc- 
on of a few colonies of bees. Thus, many a 
mit grower has testified that his fortune was 
ade, after he had almost given up hope, by 
d of the bee finally called to his attention. 
When we speak of the bee our mind is apt to 
ander back to the old straw skep, or log gum, 
hich years ago was a common sight on the 
rm. But in the last few years beekeeping has 
en revolutionized. The movable frame hive 
as introduced by Langstroth some thirty years 
30. Since then many other inventions have 
en patented and discoveries made which are 
‘untold value to the beekeeper. In the last few 
ars beekeeping has come to be recognized as 
le of the professions and is now taught in 
ost of the agricultural colleges throughout the 
hited States. Mail order courses in beekeep- 
g are also to be had for the benefit of those 
able to attend college. 
In the West (Nevada, California and other 
ates) there are many large beekeepers who 
oduce honey by the carload and number their 
lonies by the thousands. There are records 
single apiaries having 750 colonies which 
oduce an average of fifty pounds per col- 
y; and many large beekeepers have a string 
a dozen or more apiaries, each about two 
les apart. In a season single colonies have 
en known to produce half a ton of honey; and 
a ten-day period, by test, ten colonies pro- 
ced slightly over a hundred pounds each. The 
ofessional beekeeper makes valuable use of 
e motor truck in visiting outyards. With a 
écial body made and designed for extracting 
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purpose he makes quick trips to the distant out- 
yards and may extract from the combs a ton 
or more of honey per day, the amount depending 
on size of the extractor used. Extracted honey is 
more cheaply and economically produced than 
is comb honey. The empty combs are replaced 
in the hives for the bees to fill again, as soon as 
the honey has been removed from them. Thus 
they are used over and over again. This saves 
the bees lots of work; for it takes from five to 
ten pounds of honey to make one pound of comb. 

Honey was practically the only sweet known 
to the ancients. Honey is a predigested sweet 
and is much more healthful than is cane sugar; 
and it contains iron and other elements which 
are lacking in sugar, cornsyrup, ete. Dr. 
Kellogg, Battle Creek, Mich., is only one of the 
list of prominent physicians who heartily en- 
dorse honey as the best form of sweet. Physi- 
cians admit that the excessive use of cane sugar 
is a common cause of Bright’s disease, and that 
the use of honey in place of sugar would largely 
correct this. All these statements but go to prove 
that the advice of the wise old Solomon to his 
son still holds good, i. e., “Eat thou honey, be- 
cause it is good”. (Proverbs 24:18) Honey is 
also the sweetest sweet. “What is sweeter than 
honey ?”—Judges 14:18. 


Fittest Wheat Survives 

HE principle of the survival of the fittest 

has been successfully employed by Pro- 
fessor H.L. Bolley, at North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, in producing a variety of wheat 
that survives the ravages of rust. Millions of 
bushels of wheat are ruined annually by the 
rust; and a rust-proof wheat will be a boon to 
farmers, in sections where that disease:of the 
wheats prevails. 

The rust is a fungus, or minute plant, which 
Srows as a parasite in the tissues of wheat. The 
rust plant has four stages, each going by the 
name of a particular kind of rust. The first 
stage of the life of the rust occurs in some other 
plant, such as the barberry, after which the rust 
plant is transferred by wind or otherwise to the 
leaves of the wheat plant, and becomes in turn, 
red rust, black rust and “promycelium”, growing 


on both the inside and the outside of the wheat 
leaf, and destroying the life of its host. 

in man the chief factor in health is ability 
to resist disease; so in wheat the rust-proof 
wheat has been developed by selecting from the 
field the stalks showing the best health and the 
greatest ability to resist the growth of the rust. 
Professor Bolley has been working on the prob- 
lem eight years, selecting the healthiest wheat 
each year, until he has found the answer. The 
new wheat is a red durum, “D5”; and fields of it 
are free from rust, when adjoining fields of 
other grades, such as the “W5” grain, are ruined 
by the rust. 

It is expected that the new rust-proof wheat 
will become one of the standard wheats of the 
Northwest; and will assist the farmers of the 
wheat belt in their struggle with the enemies of 
successful farming. 

It is doubtless by similar methods that the 
promises of the Golden Age may be made effec- 
tive, such as, “Then shall he give the rain of 
thy seed, that thou shalt sow the ground withal; 
and bread of the increase of the earth, and it 
shall be fat and plenteous”.—Isaiah 30: 23. 


Good Bue to the Horse 


N ATURALLY we hate to eat the horse, and 
to eat him for good; but we have to do it. 
He is too expensive to keep and is in the way. 

Over 100 years ago a statistician said, “In 100 
years the world cannot feed itself”. The only 
slip was that the statistician did not know that 
meantime the railroad would be invented which 
would enable the great plains to be cultivated 
and its products brought to the ports of the 
world, there to be again transported by yet 
other steam engines. 

Only a little while ago the alarmists were 
again saying that the earth would soon cease to 
be able to feed itself, but they did not know that 
in the meantime the gas-engine would be in- 
vented and with its perfection would come the 
end of the horse. In a little while from now the 
ox and the horse may be seen in the zoélogical 
garden and nowhere else. One little gas-engine 
will do as much work as fifty horses and twenty- 


five men. Every horse replaced leaves room | 


for twenty-frve human beings to live in his place. 
The gas-engine is taking over most of the labor- 
ious work on many farms, especially in the 
irrigation districts of the West; and nearly 
every farmer has an automobile or a lord, 


which will travel as well in the heat of the noo 
day sun as in the cool of the early morning | 
evening. And thus we lose the horse. 


Diener’s Giant Hybrids 
URING the war Richard Diener, a reside 
of California, began the production of 
series of giant hybrids which have attract 
much attention. The experiments have be 
conducted on a piece of land, eight acres in e 
tent, which was so alkaline as to be supposed 
of little value for agricultural purposes. 

Upon this little piece of land Diener has pr 
duced wheat which yielded 150 bushels to tl 
acre, corn that grows twelve feet in height a1 
produces ears weighing as much as two and on 
half pounds, tomatoes up to three pounds - 
weight, and white beans which are as large ; 
birds’ eggs. He has grown potatoes so lars 
that one will feed a family of fifteen persons. 

He has produced carnations eight inches | 
diameter, gladiolas of nine inches, and petuni: 
so large that they were unsalable. 

By the same principles of hybridization, t] 
details of which are kept secret, Diener has al; 
developed a white leghorn rooster of more the 
twice the normal size. He thinks it possible 1 
grow chickens that will be as large as ostriches 


Farmer Should be Consulted j 

HH National Grange objects to industri 

conferences at which the farm is not repr 
sented. It holds that the continual advane 
made to workers in the industries has create 
unrest among farm laborers, to the point whel 
tens of thousands of farm-hands have left tk 


‘farm and gone to the better-paying industric 


of the industrial centers. If the process 


tinues it will strip the farm of its workers, r 
duce production of things to eat, and. si 


further raise the cost of living. It will afi 
the whole country adversely; and if such cot 


ferences are held with no farm representati 
the farmer disclaims responsibility for fu 
advances in prices both to himself and to 
people at large. 


The Karthly Image 
AN is an animal being. The original in 
of his Creator consisted in his moral 


y 


| 
. 

| 
intellectual likeness. It is difficult to judge fre 
present human conditions all that is meant? 
God’s image, because we have no sample of 06 
fect humanity for comparison. | 


¢ 
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of the Saurians 


ORY little while a scientific expedition digs 
Pp 2 lot of bones of the saurians, the great 
ires that passed away prior to the ant 
in upon the earth. At Tendagoroo, Bas 
a, there was recent! ! and the upper arm 
ofa diplodocus, a eat creature eighty- 
feet long, w g 2 as large as 
ephants. This g great lizard lived in the 
, its head and neck stretched forty fect 
Pc mud and its tail extending eighty fect 
ny 
the banks of the Red Deer River, Alberta, 
la, a number of skeletons of various saur- 
were discovered recently. . One of these 
creature thirty-five feet long, able to stand 
hind legs and browse on ve getation fifteen 
bove the ground. On his head was a great 
used to receive and deflect from his nae 
scharges of mud and rocks which accom- 
1 the deluges prior to that of Noah’s day. 
ody was covered with plate scales about 
id one-half inches in diameter, serving the 
purpose. This saurian has been( named 
rythosaurus casuarius. He had over two 
ind teeth, lived in the soft mud, and from 
ape of his head is supposed to have lived 
» soft aquatic plants which grew in such 
abundance in the Carboniferous era.. 
temporary with the above-named saurian 
Je tyrannosaurus, a creature fifteen feet 
ind twenty-five feet long, built in such a 
s to indicate that he frequently dined on 
Saurians. He had teeth an inch wide pro- 
four inches above the gums. He was 
ved with huge eagle-like claws which would 
made him a good steeple-jack if he could 
ound any building that would have stood 
“ight. 
he Red Deer River there was also obtain- 
remains of an ankylosaurus, a creature 
llike a huge barrel eighteen feet long and 
in diameter. His head and body were 
se protected with bony plates, and for 
Me reason, namely, to ward off or sustain 
aek of the showers of rocks and mud. 
Saurians lived in what intelligent Christ- 
mominate the fifth day or epoch deseribed 
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in Genesis 1: 20-23. The carboniferous quali- 
ties of the water and the atmosphere having 
been absorbed into the eretaceous organisms of 
the sea, which formed beds of limestone, and 
into the rank vegetation which went to form the 
coal beds, the atmosphere of earth began to be 
pure enough to permit life in breathing animals. 
‘Vo this period, therefore, belong these amphib- 
ious developments of animal life. Birds belong 
to this period, and in the latter part of it ap- 
peared the great mammoth and the sloth. 

The conflict between Evolution and the Bible 

1as been sharp. Nevertheless, unnecessary fric- 
thon has been generated. Only in respect to man 
does the Bible. declare a special, direct creation 
of God. The statements of Genesis i in respect to 
the lower creatures rather favor something 
along the lines of specialized evolution. God 
said: “Let the waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life, and fowl that 
may fivy above the earth”. (Genesis 1:20, 21) 
This is exactly in harmony with our scientific 
findings that the beginning of life came from the 
waters, and later extended to the birds, and 
later still to land animals. 

The Darwinian theory has disappointed those 
who swallowed it without a sufficiency of demon- 
stration as to its truth. (1 Timothy 6:20) Re- 
cent demonstrations show that every mixture 
of species and kind, even where partly sucecess- 
ful, means a reversion to the original standards 
within the third or fourth generation in plants, 
flowers, fruits, and animals. 

The correct thought would seem to be that 
under divine supervision various orders of cre- 
ation were brought to a state of development 
and fixity of species, not to be turned aside nor 
thereafter altered. Not one suggestion is offered 
respecting human evolution from a lower crea- 
ture; but quite the contrary. As the carbon-laden 
atmosphere became more pure, vegetation be- 
eame less rank. The animals changed corre- 
spondingly. The heavy-boned sloth and mam- 
moth gave place to less bony varieties of ani- 
mals, common today. 

The specialization in the case of man’s crea- 
tion is shown in his vast superiority over the 
lower animals, 
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Fire sachet eile 

HE combination of any two primaries forms 

a secondary or binary color. A secondary 
partakes of the interest and nature attaching 
to both its parents. For instance, green is much 
more interesting than either of its constituents, 
yellow and ble. Violet is 
more pleasing than either red 
or blue, and orange will hold 
the attention longer than 
either yellow or red. 

When yellow and red are 
combined we have a fusion of 
the ideas of light and warmth, 
of cheer and action. The result is splendor in 
the realms of objects, or vivacity in the domain 
of conduct. Orange has great decorative quality, 
as seen in a bed of nasturtiums. Its complement 
is blue. Too much orange is toned down by the 
presence of quantities of blue. Gold (which is 
orange in color) shows to best advantage in 
small quantities on garments of blue. 

Red and blue combined form violet—the 
deepest color on the scale. It is the child of 
vitality and dignity, and its nature is therefore 
one of serenity, majesty. In its tints, such as 
lavender and lilac, it becomes distinctly feminine 
in delicacy and refinement. Its complement is 
yellow. 

Blue and yellow give us green. It is more 
cheerful than blue and has more repose than 
vellow. It may, therefore, be called restful. 
Heaven has graciously given us the grass and 
foliage as a relief from the warmth of the sum- 
mer sun. The complement of green is red. 

“And through the gaps of leaning trees 
Its mountain cradle shows, 
The gold against the amethyst, 
The green against the rose.” 


A Tragedy of Long Ago 
IF’ A man’s remains are found with a drinking 
cup pressed to his lips, it is a fair supposition 
that he was drinking when he died, and that he 
experienced a sudden demise. 


—Whittier 
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That is the attitude in which dead me 
recently found in Alaska, each body ene: 
solid ice, and in a perfect state of preser 
The Eskimo know nothing whatever of t] 
to which the dead belonged; and judge 
the clothing, tools, utensils, weapons ete 
belong to a different race from the EK 
Indeed the Alaskan Eskimo do not even 
tradition of such a people as the hundr 
men, women, and children whose bodies hs 
so curiously embedded in the native ice 
dently the dead met their end hundreds 
thousands of years ago in some catach} 
stunning suddenness which instantaneou 
veloped them in a deep shroud of snow, 
it into ice, and froze them to death. 

This strange discovery was made by Pre 
Van Valin of the University of Pennsy, 
who went to Alaska two years ago to lear 
he might be able about the Eskimo. In, 
there are great stretches of ice of ancient 
and covered with many feet of tundra, so 
snow. These strange people were found 
beneath four feet of snow, tundra, a: 
They had huts or igloos, different fror 
the Eskimo make, and wore clothing 
from the skins of birds and of polar bea 
some of them were lying on beds made f r 
skins of the musk-ox. , 

The explanation offered by the explo: 
that these people were overtaken, much 


fall of snow, freezing them to instant deg 
stead of burning them to a crisp as d 
volcanic downfall the unfortunate Pom 


less overwhelmed thousands of the - 
people of Alaska cannot be certainly k 
but it would be interesting if the dowl 
snow was that immense precipitation of 
ure which at the time of the Flood, some 
years ago, came down in a deluge of rain 
warm regions of the earth and as the ava 
of snow that almost instantly created th 
ice-caps and the mile-deep glaciers of 
age, of which there are abundant evil 
throughout nearly the whole of North & 
north of the latitude of Philadelphia. ~ 
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ty Millions for Medics 


ENTY million dollars have been contribu- 
d by John D. Rockfeller through the Gen- 
iducation Board to be spent, both principal 
nterest, in the next fifty years for the im- 
ment of medieal education in the United 
s. We are told by the secretary of the 
1 that the first step taken will be to make 
heral survey of the medical schools of the 
ry, which would determine not only which 
could be improved to the general good of 
yuntry, but also what are the specific needs 
eh instance”. 

S$ somewhat significant of the trend of the 
that in commenting on this great benefac- 
he New York Sun s speaks of the wonderful 
tunity which the expenditure of this 
nt would offer for the utilization “for the 
t of the race of the lessons taught by ex- 
wee in surgery, preventive medicine and 
ition to military and civilian practitioners 
period of the war”. 

night be well for the race to get all the 
is of experience that is possible out of this 
world war; for the time is near at hand 


lessons from such war experience will he . 


sible. For the Lord “shall judge among 
itions, and shall rebuke many people; a and 
Shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
ir spears into pruininghooks; nation shal! 
ft up sword against nation, neither shall 
earn war any more.”—Isaiah 2: 4, 

' expenditure of twenty mullion dollars, 
pal and interest, in fifty years would mean 
e over four hundred thousand dollars a 
this sum if pro perly expended for the im- 
ment of the science of medicine and sur- 
should do much toward the relief of human 
*ossibly by the end of the fifty years there 
e less need for lessons in surgery and 
al science than now, since that in the 
n Age just dawning “the eyes of the 
shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf 
be unstopped; then shall the larne rman 
is an hart, and the tongue of the dumb 
‘(Isaiah 35:5,6) And all this without the 
“medical science or surgery, and without 
Penditure of money; but simply because 
word hath spoken it” Isaiah 1:20, 
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Adenoids and Osteopaths By Lucien U, Clark, M.D. 
WISH to call to your attention two articles, 
one on Adenoids and one on Osteopaths, in 

a recent number of Tian Goutpen Acar. 
dn the Adenoid article appears the state- 

ment, “Too much milk is not good: for it is too 

rich a food, unless the child is older and gets 
plenty of exercise”. To any one who will reason 
out this statement the fallaey of it is at once 
apparent. If milk is not the proper food for 
children, why is it that it is the food that our 

Creator has seen fit to have prepared for us as 

the first food we are to have, and that upon milk 

We gain in weight and strength more during the 

first two years of our lives than on any other 

kind of food? 

As-to the eause of adenoids given, I have been 
treating throat conditions for fifteen years, and 
ft am sure my observations will agree with those 
of others who treat the throat, that the cause of 
adenoids is unknown. While it is common to 
find enlarged tonsils where adenoids are pres- 
ent, we sometimes find adenoids where the ton- 
sils are apparently normal. We sometimes find 
them present at birth. Surely bad tonsils 
never cause these adenoids. 

As to erying, that is about the first thing we 
do when we come into the world, and most 
babies ery loud, long and often, yet the majority 
of children do not have adenoids, This article 
on the whole is very misleading, and some of 
the statements therein are manifestly false to 
my opinion. 

As to the Osteopath, he is usually a charming 
fellow personally, and like the Chiropractor, is 
frequently too enthusiastic in his statements. 
While both have done good, many of the claims 
made by both are exaggerated and untrue. No 
slight fall or slip off the eurb ever displaced the 
pelvic bones and to delay sane counsel or to 
allow a Chiropractor or Osteopath to “make a 
spinal analysis and adjustments” in a ease of 
suppurative appendicitis usually means the 
signing of a death certificate. 

Dislocations of the bony structures wherever 
found bear a similar relation to each other. The 
treatment consists of the reduction of the dislo- 
cation. A surgeon will make the reduction at 
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once, and one would think him a very unqualified 
person who would make twelve or more at- 
tempts before he succeeded. Yet this is, accord- 
ing to their statements, just what both the Chir- 
opractors and Osteopaths do, and their favorite 
method for any so-called dislocation is to sell 
the patient a ticket for twelve treatments, all so 
that the dislocation can be reduced. 

While personally I have no difference with 
either of the above classes of persons, and have 
treated the families of both for the very trouble 
they claim to cure, yet I cannot allow to go un- 
challenged the statements appearing in your 
periodical, not alone because of the fallacious 
statements appearing therein, but because one 
might easily conclude that the articles were 
written by a member of the class referred to, 
that the gentlemen were interviewed by members 
of your reportorial staff, or because it might be 
a paid advertisement. 

Any one who knows the truth of the subjects 
referred to could well sustain the comments 
herein mentioned, and the publication in your 
periodical of articles supporting the claims of 
any method of healing shows decidedly bad 
taste, even though such claims were true. 

[We print Dr. Clark’s article because we have 
no axe to grind and wish to treat all fairly. We 
remark, however, that our article on adenoids 
was prepared by one who claims to be an author- 
ity on that subject; and one who has received 
the benefits we have experienced from both os- 
teopathic and chiropractic treatments, as well 
as from the services of skilled homeopathic and 
regular physicians, is loath to give all the credit 
to any one school of medicine or all the blame 
to any other. Our osteopathic article was pre- 
pared from data supplied by a competent osteo- 
path from whom we have personally received 
great benefits. An article on chiropractic will 
follow in due time. Be patient. ] 


Muffin and Other Recipes 
Muffins, Number 1 

2 eggs, beaten light, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 table- 
spoon butter, melted, 2 tablespoons sugar, 1 
cup sweet milk, 2 teaspoons baking powder 
sifted into 1 cup pastry flour. Add flour to make 
a medium batter. Bake 20 minutes in quick 
oven. This makes one dozen muffins. 


Muffins, Number 2 
2 eups flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 3 heaping 
teaspoons baking powder, 3 heaping tablespoons 
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lard, 2 tablespoons sugar, 14 cups sweet I 
Mix flour, salt, sugar and baking powder, sil 
twiec. Add lard and milk. Bale in muffin 
for 20 minutes. 


Muffins, Number 3 

1 cup graham or entire wheat flour, 1 
white flour, + cup sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 
milk, 1 egg, 1 teaspoon melied butter, 4 
spoons baking powder. Mix and sift dry in 
dients. Add gradually milk, egg well be 
and melted butter. Bake at 375° for tw 
minutes. 


Muffins, Number 4 

1 cup graham flour, 1 cup wheat flour, 4 
sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 eup milk, 1 egg 
beaten, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 1 tables} 
melied butter. Sift together thoroughly 
flour, sugar, baking powder and salt. Add g 
ually the milk, egg and butter. Bake in 


buttered gem pans 25 minutes. 


Muffins, Number 5 

14 cups graham flour, 4 cup wheat fi 

i pint sour milk, 1 egg, 2 teaspoons su 

3 teaspoon salt, + teaspoon saleratus, 2 
spoons lard. 

Graham Bread . 

3 cups graham flour, } cup molasses, 1 t 

spoon cream tartar, $ teaspoon soda, 1 teas} 

salt, 4 cup sweet milk, 1 cup cold water. 


Graham Loaf 

1 quart graham flour, 1 pint sweet 2 

i cup molasses, 1 teaspoon soda, ¢ teaspoon) 
4 
Boston Brown Bread a 

1 cup black molasses, 1 cup white flour, I 
rye, 1 cup graham, 1 cup corn meal, 1p 
salt, 1 teaspoon soda in the molasses. A¢ 
cups milk, then the other ingredients, and st 
three hours. Be sure to keep the water boi 
all the time. } 


Brown Bread That Never Fails 

1 cup entire wheat flour, 1 cup rye mea 
cup Indian meal, 1 cup graham meal, 1 teasp 
salt, 2 teaspoons cream tartar, 1 cup molas 
into which 1 teaspoon soda has been thorouf 
stirred, 1 cup sweet milk. Stir thoroughly 
turn into well-greased pail and cover tigl 
Put into 1016 lard pail with sufficient bon 
water, cover and steam 34 hours (in oven) 
ie 
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Has the Good Shepherd More Than One Fold? 
An OFt-misareLiep Text Wxruatnep—Cop’s Provision ror tar “OrsEr Saerp” 
Mther sheep I have which are not of this fold; them also J must bring; they shati hear my voice; and thera 
shall be one flock and. one shepherd.’—John 10:16. 


iy are the other sheep here mentioned by 
our Lord? We cannot answer this ques- 
1 without knowing what is comprised in the 
ression “this fold”. The popular theological 
Janation of these words is that, say, the Bap- 
church is his fold, and that the other sheep 
the Presbyterians, Methodists, Mpiscopal- 
3, etc., and that in some inscrutable manner 
Lord will extend his favor to take in and 
I with these people even though they are not 
tists. But we cannot agree that this was 
thought our Lord had in mind. We are en- 
‘1d to get considerable light on the subject 
n the preceding verses, if we examine them 
he light of other Scriptures. 
ur Lord in the foregoing verses of this chap- 
gives two little parables, in one of which 
lescribes himself as being the shepherd of a 
:pfold and in the other as the door to the 
:pfold. Jt would be childish for us to sup- 
: that our Lord Jesus was attempting to in- 
et the Jews, many of whom were themselves 
herds, in some of the most rudimentary 
3 concerning shepherding. Our only reason- 
conclusion is that he was speaking in a 
tble and that while his words were true, the 
al meaning was not the thought to be con- 
id. This is true of all parables: the thing 
is not the thing meant. 
ore than 1800 years before our Lord’s ad- 
the Jewish people, at the hand of Moses, 
red into a covenant with Jehovah whereby 
promised him obedience to his law and he 
rn promised them everlasting life for their 
ience. This covenant, taken together with 
baptism into Moses in the Red Sea and in 
Bud (1 Corinthians 10:2), separated them 
the rest of mankind and made of them a 
lar nation. At Mount Sinai they entered 
the Law Covenant sheepfold. A sheepfold 
t the protection and benefit of sheep. So 
yaw Covenant afforded the Jews certain 
e favors, blessings, and protections, which 
would not have had as a nation of the 


world. But even the most perfectly constructed 
sheeptold requires the assistance of a shepherd, 
if the sheep are to get full benefit from it. Sheep 
shut up in a sheepfold with no shepherd to come 
and care for them would be shut up unto death. 

The Apostle Paul tells us that the Law Cove- 
nant was perfect and holy and good (Romans 
7:12), and that there is no opportunity of find- 
ing fault with the covenant or with the law 
upon which the covenant was built. But they 
were wanting an adequate shepherd. Moses did, 
indeed, conduct them into certain blessings; but, 
being himself an imperfect man, he eventually 
succumbed to death, and they were without his 
help. After his time there were those who sat 
in Moses’ seat and who in some slight respects 
acted as shepherds for the people of Israel. 
These teachers told the people of the divine re- 
quirements, conducted for them the sacrifices 
and maintained for them many advantages. It 
was more advantageous for the Jewish sheep to 
be shut up in the Law Covenant sheepfold, even 
though they found themselves dying there be- 
cause of their mability to keep the law perfectly, 
than it was to be wild sheep. They were in a 
better situation than were the wild sheep or the 
goats outside of the divine arrangement who 
were browsing about or wandering upon the 
mountains, having no shepherd and no special 
protection. The Apostle tells us that the Jews 
had much advantage every way, not that they 
attained lite but that their hope was cheered 
and their love for righteousness was encouraged 
by the messages God sent them through the 
prophets. (Romans 3:1,2) In our Lord’s time 
it was said of him as he looked upon the multi- 
tude: “He was moved with compassion on them, 
because they ... were ...as sheep having 
no shepherd”.—Matthew 9: 36. 

Before our Lord’s time many had come, espe- 
cially during the period after the great captivity, 
who had claimed to be the Messiah, the good 
Shepherd who would be able to lead them out 
and fulfill through them the great promises God 


had Jong aro given to their ancestor Abraham. 
Bat our Lord brands these as thieves and rob- 
bers, becanse they did not go through the door 
into the sheepfold—they did not fulfill the re- 
quirements of the law. They were thieves and 
robbers in that thev stole approval and loyalty 
from their followers on the false supposition 
that they were the Messiah. 

Our Lord Jesus, being a perfect man, was 
able to fulfill all the requirements of divine law 
and thus to demonstrate that he was the rightful 
owner of the sheep and the only one able to open 
up for them the blessings of life and happiness 
whieh had been promised to them as a reward 
for keeping the law. 

The porter, divine justice, gladly opened nnto 
cur Lord all the prizes and trophies which had 
heen promised in connection with the Law Cove- 
nant. And our Lord, as the great Shepherd, 
ealled his own sheep by name, and they heard 
his voice. During our Lord’s first advent he 
sent forth the message throughout Palestme 
that the kingdom of heaven was at hand. This 
message, or voice, had the effect of attracting 
the attention of all those whose hearts were 
lonoing for the great Messiah, long promised. 

Our Lord ealled his own sheep by name in that 
lis message was so framed that it proved at- 
tractive to these of a certain stamp of char- 
acter. Nearnte usvally means character in the 
Bible. Those few hundred people who demon- 
strated themselves to be in harmony with the 
divine purposes were lod out by our Lord from 
the Law Covenant fold. Using another figure, 
the Seriptures speak of Jews as composing the 
‘house of servants’. At Pentecost our Lord, 
having finished his sacrificial work, having been 
raised from the dead a glorious new creature, 
having ascended on high to the Father, and hav- 
ing presenting the merit of his ransom sacrifice 
on behalf of believers, led out from the house of 
servants all those who were of the true sheep 
class, and with them formed the nucleus of a 
new vheepfold, the scheme of which was Jewish, 
ealled elsewhere in the Seriptures the ‘house of 
sons’, the church, the bride of Christ, his body. 

All the efforts of Satan, the adversary of the 
church, all the allurements of the world, and all 
the entanglements of the flesh have not been 
able to drown in the hearts of the true sheep 
class the voice or message of the true Shepherd. 
Throughout the past nineteen centuries his voice 
has been the dominant and controlling influence 


in their lives. “They know not the voice 
strangers.” Their ears are open to his voic¢ 

Had there been a sufficient number of be 
ing Jews to compose the entire predest 
number of Christ’s mystical body, the infer 
is that no call would have been extended to 
Crentiles. The Apostle explains in Roman 
that Gentiles are called in merely to fil 
places which might have been oceupied by J 
But God foreknew that the Jews would be u 
lieving and that only a few of them woule 
ceive him. “He came unto his own, and his 
received him not. But as many as received. 
to them gave he power to become the son 
God even to them that believe on his na: 
(John 1:11,12) The gospel-church-fold, 
first sheep of which were Jewish, needed t 
opened up so that Gentiles also could entel 

But Gentiles were not in covenant relai 
ship with God. They did not have the ben 
of the typical atonement day such as Jews 
It was therefore necessary that some mear 
access be arranged for them whereby they ¢ 
enter into “this fold’. Therefore our Loré 
scribes himself as being “the door of the d 
... Lam the door: by me if any man [Get 
or even Jew after 36 A. D.] enter in, he sha 
saved, and shall go in and out, and find past 
Entrance must be by the door. | * 

In other words our Lord Jesus, by vir t 
his appearance in heaven on behalf of beli¢ 
of this gospel age (Hebrews 1:3; 9:24), 
by virtue of the arrangements for this gt 
made for accepting believers from amon 
Gentiles, became the door, or only means 6 
cess into God’s arrangements for this g 


chureh. Jesus Christ, by his merit, bee 
both the door into the church and the good§ 


in the gospel-church-fold. 

Further our Lord says: “T am the good? 
herd: the good shepherd giveth his life i 
sheep”. None of the sheep could have life, 
he redeemed from sin and death, had net 
Lord given his perfect human life as a t% 
or offset priee for the sin of Adam and hg 
terity. Another comforting thought is 
when he says: “I am the good shepherd) 
know suy sbeep, and am known of mine@® 
may not have the wisdom or spiritual insif 
discern with unerring accuracy who af 
Lord’s sheep and who have too much of the 
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lisposition. Some who will ultimately be sheep 
ie more or less attracted and confused by the 
slamour of the mountain tops and the beauty of 
he scenery outside of the fold. They love eul- 
ure, refinement, moralistic and humanitarian 
tivities more than they love the shepherd and 
lis voice. The various phases of the time of 
rouble will teach these the folly of their way: 
ind though it will be too late to gain the chief 
ize, they may retrace some of their steps and 
lave the privilege of everlasting life. 

It is after thus explaining that “this fold” is 
he church of this gospel age, all the finally 
aithful and more than conquerors, that our 
0rd says that there are other sheep which are 
0 be brought and which will eventually listen 
nd hearken to his voice, his message. Mani- 
estly the other sheep cannot be the same as this 
‘ospel-age-church. 

These other sheep are mentioned by our Lord 
n the often misunderstood and misapplied par- 
ble of the sheep and goats. Confusion has 
eigned in the minds of many Christian people 
egarding this parable because they have made 
he mistake of applying it to the end of the 
ospelage. But even a casual glance at the text 
3 sufficient to demonstrate the fact that it does 
ot even begin to apply until our Lord’s second 
dvent and until the time when he takes unto 
imself his great power to reign. Matthew 
5:31 says: “When the Son of man shall come 
this glory, and all the holy angels with him, 
ten shall he sit upon the throne of his glory”. 
ur Lord will not occupy the position as king 
ver all the earth until he has finished the work 
‘this gospel age, has chosen out and finished 
galing with the members of his church. They 
e to be seated with him in his throne, even as 
i Master promised them: “To him that over- 
meth will I grant to sit with me in my throne, 
ren as I also overcame, and am set down with 
y Father in his throne”. (Revelation 3:21) 
bey are to be members of the church, are to be 
‘int priests and kings with Christ, to reign 
th him a thousand years.—Revelation 20:4. 

The parable goes on to say that all nations 
fall be gathered before the glorified Son of 
an, the Prince of Peace. Much is involved in 
ese words; for most of the nations of the 
rth are dead, they “sleep in the dust of the 
rth”. (Daniel 12:2) For these the first part 
‘the gathering will mean the calling of them 
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forth from the death state. Jesus promised 
such wonderful things when he said: “AII that 
are in the graves shall hear the voice of the 
Son of Man, and shall come forth”. (John 5: 28) 
Having been gathered out of the tomb or death 
state, the nations of the earth will next be gath- 
ered to the point of appreciation of the divine 
principles of wisdom, justice, love, and power. 
Some of the individuals may not choose to fol- 
low these principles, but they shall know about 
them and understand clearly that they are the 
rules of conduct laid down by Jehovah himself. 
“They shall all know me, from the least of them 
unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord.”— 
Jeremiah 31: 34. 

This gathering work will require the greater 
part of the thousand years of Messiah’s benefi- 
cent reign. At the end of that time, when he 
shall have turned over the kingdom to God, even 
the Father (1 Corinthians 15: 24-28), then 
shall take place the final testing and separation 
of the classes of mankind—those whose hearts 
and lives have responded to the kindly influence 
of the Sun of Righteousness; and those whose 
hearts have entertained selfish ideas, schemes, 
though outwardly they have rendered obedience. 
The sheep will be granted the place of divine 
favor, the right hand; but the goats shall be 
given the place of disfavor. “Then shall the 
king say unto them on his right hand [the 
sheep], Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world.” 

Some have confused this statement with a 
similar one by our Lord Jesus which was man- 
ifestly directed to his disciples—they in turn 
representing the whole church. The Master 
said: “Wear not, little flock; for it is your 
lather’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom”. (Luke 12:32) The kingdom and the 
sheep are mentioned in both instances; but the 
occurrences are one thousand years apart. The 
kingdom which God originally designed for man 
to have was the dominion over the earth. We 
read that God spoke to Adam, saying, “Be fruit- 
ful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and 
subdue it; and have dominion over the fish of 
the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
every living thing that moveth upon the earth”. 
(Genesis 1:28) From this we observe that 
Adam was made to be an absolute monarch on 
the earth, and this thought is again presented 
by the Psalmist in the eighth psalm and com- 


mented upon by the Apostle in Hebrew 2: 6 - 9. 

That dominion was lost through disobedience. 
Hor 1656 vears God allowed the dornis 110n of the 
earth to be in the hands of angels. (Hebrews 
2:5) Since the time of the flood God has allowed 
Satan to exercise great power over human 
affairs. (John 14:30; 2 Corinthians 4:4) Je- 
hovah has neither approved Satan’s dominion 
nor appointed him. He is therefore not a right- 
ful monarch in earth’s experiences. But long 
before our Lord’s first advent the Prophet had 
said of the faithful Jesus: ‘Unto thee shall it 
come, O thou tower [shepherd] of the flock, even 
the first dominion’. (Micah 4:8) ‘The first 
dominion, or the dominion originally given to 
Adam, was the direction of every living thing 
which is on the earth. 

Our Lord, by his faithfulness and obedience 
to God’s law, proved himself to be the rightful 
heir and monarch of earth. When he promised 
his church this kingdom it must not be thought 
that they were to have the kingdom apart from 
him. He 1s the “head over all ee to the 

church, which is his body . (Ephesians J D2 aa) 
These joint- heirs with iia in his kingdom, re- 
ferred to in our original text by the words “this 
fold”, have been s sought out and selected ene 
ing to character and faithfulness during the las 
1800 or more years. As soon as this class is 
completed Christ will take unto himself his 
great power and reign—he will assume absolute 
contvel of earth’s a airs and of every individ- 
ual on earth or in the earth. He wil become 
king of the earth for the benefit of mankind; for 
they, being fallen and imperfect because of sin, 
have not the wisdom nor the justice nor the love 
nor the power necessary to establish a perfect 
and righteous government capable of conduct- 
ing earth’s affairs in such a way as to bring the 
blessing of everlasting life and of reinstatement 
in the divine favor to every human being, now 
living or now dead. 

The kingdom shall be exercised for a thou- 
sand years, and is designed to be only a tempor- 
ary arrangement to help, bless, strengthen and 

encourage mankind back to perfection. This 
glorious opportunity for human beings has been 
arranged 4 for them by divine mercy, and made 
possible for them by the. loving and loyal codp- 
eration of our Lord Jesus, who gave himself a 
ransom for all. 

The kingdom will be the desire of all nations; 
for in it they will experience the fulfillment of 
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all of their best hopes, longings, and endeavors. 
After careful and painstaking putting down of 
ali opposing influences, human tendencies which 
would not glorify God or enable their possessor 
to enjoy him for ever, after Messiah has fimished 
the work which was designed for him to do dur- 
ing those thousand years, he shall deliver up the 
(hen perfected and educated masses of mankind 
back to God, even the Father. Satan’s inimical 
infiuence will have been so restrained during 
those thousand years that he will not have the 
power of deceiving the nations. 

Jchovah’s design is that man shall govern the 
earth as soon as he is capable. The earth would 
thus again be admitted as a province in the 
divine empire. And it is reference to this read- 
mission that is contained in the words, “Come 
[now], ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom [the dominion of earth lost by Adam, 
temporarily exercised by the angels, wrongfully 
usurped by Satan, rightfully given to our Lord 
Jesus, shared by him with his church, exercised 
for the thousand years for man’s benefit, turned 
over or relinquished to Jehovah, and here 

turned back to the then perfected members of 
mankind | prepared for a from the foundation 
of the world”, These are the other sheep which 
will never be of the fold of this gospel age; for 
2 special reward is given to the sheep of this dis- 
pensation, because they have endured a great 
fight of afflictions and have “through much “trib. 
ulation” entered into the kingdom class. ; 

Our first text says that the final outcome of 
God’s glorious plan is that there shall be one 
flock in all the universe, and one shepherd. T 
King James rendition of this verse erroneous! 
says that there shall be one fold and one she 
herd. There are two very different Greek word 
employed in this verse, the first one meanin 
fold, and the second signifying flock. It is n 
true that there shall be one fold or plane of exi 
ience; for there are already many planes 
beings—-the human plane, the angelic plane, tl 
seraphic plane, the cherubic plane, the archa 
relic plane, and the plane of the divine nature. 
These we know about, and doubtless there a 
many others. Our Lord implied that there 
would be many planes of being when he sai¢ 
“In my Father’s house [the universe] are man 
mansions [literally, abodes or planes of being] 
[nevertheless] I go to prepare a place [a specié 
place of honor] for you”—the gospel- -age churel 
“this fold” in our text. ] 


aed 
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If we were to translate this statement into the 
ure of our text it would read: ‘In my Father’s 
mm are many sheepfolds’. The glorious result 

Messiah’s kingdom will be that which is de- 
ribed by the Apostle Paul in Ephesians 1:8 - 
+ “He hath abounded toward us in all wisdom 
d prudence; having made know unto us the 
ystery of his will, according to his good pleas- 


JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY 


One qnestion for each day is provided by this journal 
The parent will find it interesting and helpful te have 
the child take up the question each day and aid it in 
finding the answer in the Scriptures, thus developing 
a knowledge of the Bible and where to find in it the 
things desired. 


1. Does God reign only over the earth? 
Answer: See Isaiah 40: 22, 25,26; John 14:2, 

2. Did God have a beginning? 

Answer: See Genesis 21:33; Psalm 90:23; 93:2; 
alm 145: 13. 

3. Will God’s kingdom ever end? 

Answer: See Jeremiah 10:10; Daniel 4: 3. 


4. Was God once all alone in the universe? 
Answer: Yes.—Psalm 90:2; Isaiah 42:8; 1 Corin- 
ans 8:6; Deuteronomy 6: 4. 

». Was not our Lord Jesus whom God sent to 
the Redeemer always with the Father? 
Answer: In his prehuman existence Jesus was the 
pos. (John 1:1-3) He was “the beginning of the 
ation of God”—*“the firstborn of every creature”, 
evelation 3:14; Colossians 1:15) He was with 
1ovah the Father from the beginning of creation.— 
mere is: 14: 9. 

6. What are the Divine attributes? 

Answer: They are the elements (parts) of God’s 
racter-—Wisdom, Justice, Love, and Power.—Psalm 
713,14; Isaiah 40: 13,14; 1 John 4:16, 

7. What is the meaning of God's name, 
hovah? 

Answer: Jehovah means self-existing, or immortal, 


INVOCATION 


Burn, burn, undying fire, 
Blown on by God’s desire 
“Which moves in wide, slow volume through the world, 
We knew not of thy cause 
| Nor understand His. laws 
By which the false gods in thy flame are hurled: 
| But while the great wind blows 
| Burn up your beastliness before the heavens close! 
As a wild boniire burn 
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ure which he hath purposed in himself: that in 
the dispensation of the fulness of times, he 
might gather together in one all things in 
Christ, both which are in heaven, and which are on 
earth; even in him’, Every being in heaven and 
on earth shall be under our Lord, as the great 
Shepherd; and above him yet shall be Jehovah, 
God over all, blessed for ever. 


one.—Psalm 83:18; Exodus 6:3; Mark 12:32, 33; 
Hebrews 11: 6. 

8. Has God a great plan? 

Answer: Yes, he planned before he began his work of 
creation, and knew his plans from the beginning to the 
end.—Acts 15: 18. 


9. Has the creation of the earth and the filling 
of 1¢ with a variety of living creatures, intelli- 
gent and unintelligent, been a part of God's 
plan? 

Answer: Yes.—Genesis, chapters 1 and 2; Psalm 8; 
Acts 17:26, 27; Hebrews 11: 3. 


10. Was God lonely in that great eternity 
before creation began? 

Answer: No. Human loneliness is due to human de- 
ficiency. What we lack we seek for in others. Even 
when alone, the great Jehovah lacked nothing; he was 
complete in himself. He did not need companionship 
to complete or increase his happiness. It was his pleas- 
ure to create, that his creatures might have joy by re- 
flecting the divine attributes——Revelation 10:6; 4:11; 
Psalm 115:3; Ephesians 1: 4-10. 

11. Does God know the end from the begin- 
ning? 

Answer: Yes.—Isaiah 46:10; Acts 15: 18. 


12. Can God do everything? 
Answer: See Titus 1:2; 2 Tim. 2:13; James 1: 13. 


18. Can God ever die? 
Answer: No, because he is immorteal.—Malachi 3: 6; 
Psalm 90: 2; Exodus 15:18; Romans 16: 25, 26, 


14. Will God eternally torment anybody? 
Answer: No.—1 John 4:8; Psalm 86:5,  —s 


TO LIBERTY 


Till all the Nations stir 
The pettiness that we have treasured here 
Till all the Nations stir 
To see Love’s harbinger 
And gird Truth’s armor on and cast off fear, 
And Mammon in his might 
Sinks cowering for cover through the flame-stabbed 
night! 
oR, L. Megroz in Wall Street Journal 


“TALKING “™ne DEAD” 


The new book that 
tells the seeret of the 
mysterious communi- 
cations from the un- 
seen world— 


Touches every 
phase of these re- 
markable phenomena. 


Lets the light of 
truth shine upon a 
theme hitherto 
shrouded in gloom 
and darkness. 


Do you seek to Inow 
of your loved ones in 
death? converse with 
them? see them face 
to face? 


Would you know 
the exact truth about 
their condition? 


Then you cannot 
procure this book too 


quickly. It tells you 
‘clearly what the Bible 


teaches on this im- 
portant subject. 


No Other Book Has Ever Been in Such Semana 


250,000 copies on first edition alone. Everybody wants it because it 
contains detailed information not to be found in any other work. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


50C CARRIAGE CHARGES PREPAID. 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


The publishers of “TALKING WITH THE 
Drav” have completed a remarkable clubbing 
arrangement with your favorite magazine 
Tur Gortpen Acre whereby for the next 90 
days BOTW publications may be had for 
the price of ONE. This applies on either 
new or renewal subscriptions. 


Fill out the accompanying coupon and 
mail to address below. 


ORDER COUPON 


Mark X in the proper space, cut out and mail 
with your address. 


[. ] I enclose $150 (82.00 for Canada or 
foreign) for the book “TaLkine WITH THE 
Drap” and Tur GoLpEN AGE for one year, 


f 1 I enclose 50c for a copy of the book 
“T3LKING WITH THE DEAD”, 
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Address all orders to 
International Bible Students Association, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please mention THr GOLDEN AGE when answering advertisers. 


HOPE FOR DISTRESSED 
IUMANITY 


“STUDIES IN THE SCRIPTURES” 


give you Hope based on Fact and Faith. They tell the meaning of present world 
events and sustain both mind and heart in these distressing times. 


ARE YOU AN INFIDEL? 


These books will give you a rational under- 
standing of the Bible—so different from other 
works. 


ARH YOU A CHURCH-MEMBER? 


These volumes will answer your every gues- 
tion on Christian doctrine and practice and 
settle your misgivings and doubts. 


ARE YOU A SUNDAY SCHOOL or BIBLE CLASS TEACHER or PUPIDI 
Then you cannot afford to be without this helpful series of Scriprune Srupmes 
in six volumes—3,000 pages. 


Vol. I “The Divine Plan of the Ages” Vol. IV “The Battle of Armageddon”. 
Vol. IT “The Time ts at Hand” Vol. V “The Atonement’ 
Vol. II “Thy Kingdom Come” Vol. VI “The New Creation” 


Positively. the Greatest Library of the Twentieth Century 
10,000,000 already in circulation. Have you obtained yours? 


Compietz Ser @ 
Srx Vouvares $4.80 POSTPAID 


Send all orders direct to publishers. 


Bible & Tract Society, 124 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Hoon. Julius M. Mayer 
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William Mellows Morgan 
Feter J. Schweitzer 

ion. Alfred FE. Smith 

Dr. Cc. WV. Thwing 

Rey. Dv. Henry van Dyke 
Rt. Rev. Luther B. Wilson 


JH IMAGINATION of mankind is 
fired today by the picture of a New 
Palestinc—a Palestine Restored. 
in this the world sees more than 
the return of scattered Israel to the 
Promised Land—more than a reali- 
———~<—-<- zation of the age-long aspirations 
of a people. It sees the renewal of a fount 
from which, for centuries past, civilization has 
drawn rich inspiration—moral, intellectual and 
spiritual. 

Once more united on the sacred soil of their 
fathers, inspired anew by their traditions of 
old, their wisdom enriched by the accumulated 
lore of many peoples and many lands, the 
modern sons of an ancient race will give forth 
new treasures to the world. 


Palestine Restored holds out new promise to 
mankind. 


U.S. Senator John Sharp Williams says: 
“I think it all constitutes an epoch in the history of 
the ‘Chosen Race,’ and still more than that, it constitutes 
an epoch in the history of civilization.” 


PALESTINE RESTORATION FUND 


Contributions to Authorized Representatives or Direct to 


The Zionist Organization of America 


Ask collectors for Identification card. 


55 Fifth Arenue, New York City 


Write for free literature, 


Please mention THs GOLDEN Acw when auswering advertisers, 
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CASTONALLY an item from some alleged 
; ins neial “authority” steers us for a time in 
| v1] rong direction, but not for long, we think; 
we have a lot of sharp-eyed, friendly, 
3 sted readers, who no longer believe every- 
ng they see in print and wilt have nothing 
th he n the truth on all subjects. The story 
a: engineers and freight conductors were 
| ng high wages was widely published, and 
manifestly Biter: unless accompanied by 
fa act that it represented nearly two months’ 
s done in one month. We received no 
from Wall Street for publishing their 
d now they will probably be sore at us for 
re readers prefer to have us try to tell the 
ith at all times, rather than to follow a too 

non newspaper custom of telling lies and 
Bey ccung anything. The man “who edits 
azine of this sort will inevitably make lots 
kes. Shall we cover up these mistakes 
the music”? What do you say? 


a tors’ Wages 

WIGHT conductor in Mississippi writes: 
ey e are considered as having one of the best 
ets in the country in the way of working condi- 
I presume you know the rates of pay are about 
m throughout the country in the same classes of 


; i Mobile and Ohio Railroad who makes the 
tated in your article, and this man has been 
C1 ry ice since 1874, 
r ° more than eleven years I have served in the 
of local or way freight conductor, and during 
ne my - increase in wages has by no means kept 
ith the ever-climbing cost of living. I have had 
ease of $1.32 per day since 1914; or, to be exact, 
onth of twenty-six working days of eight hours 


New York, Wednesday, March 3, 1920 


‘wide publicity to the truth. But we think 


_ the ranks. 


know of but one man on the Mobile Divi- 


Number 12 


ene 


Conductors and Engineers Not Orernad 


each I receive $151.32. Do you think that an excessive 
amount for a man who tries to be honest and who has a 
wife, three children and a widowed aunt to support? 
“I have used the same winter suit for three winters, 
buying a new one this Mall only froma dire necessity, 
and I owe the tailor a balance of S20 on it. My wife 
made over a dress she had in 1917, and waited until the 
season was more than half gcne héfore she bought her hat 
and cloak; in other words she waited for the ‘sale prices’. 
We have not had an egg on our table since we had vis- 
itors, Just three months ago, by actual count. We own 
our own home; and I do not know how those get along 
who pay rent and have large families to support. 
“Are you going to eall men robbers and highwaymen 


because they want enough to maintain their loved ones 


in some degree of comfort and see that they get proper 
food? It may be true that the heads of the four brother- 
hoods did hold Congress up at the point of a gun, in a 
manner; but they were forced to do this by the men in 
All were ready to bring the wheels of trans- 
portation to a standstill if demands were not granted. 
“I have given the best part of my life to this work; 
I don’t know anything else; and I suspect I would have 


. & harder time making a living at some other trade than 


railroading, and there are thousands upon thousands in 
the same boat. But do you think it just and right that 
these men, who are necessary to our national well being, 
should be denied the right to a living wage because some 
few among them wear silk shirts? I have been in the 
service seventeen years, and during all that time I have 
never had a sill shirt. 

“You spoke of some of these men as making almost 
as much money as the governors of some of our states. 
Well, why shouldn’t they? The governors of all the 
states might form a conspiracy with that wonderful 
law-making body in Washington and all quit; but some- 
how the country would rock along and people would not 
miss them very much except at tax-paying time. But 
you let the transportation men cease to function and 
see how long it would be until things would be in an 
uproar. 
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“Did you ever stand behind an engineer and watch 
him as he bored his way through the blackness of the 
night at a rate of sixty miles per hour or more, and 
note with what keen interest he watches everything? 
He knows that one mistake on his part or the failure 
of some fellow employe to bring up his end of the rope 
properly means death, not only to himself, but to. lives 
entrusted to his care. This is a great strain which no 
man can endure for long without a telling effect. 

“Or did you ever watch the ‘fire boy’ as he climbs to 
his post in the engine deck and, with scoop and some- 
times with a dirty tank of coal, fights that roaring fur- 
nace from one end of the road to the other? He is 
eager that proper steam pressure be maintained and his 
train reach destination on time. 

“Possibly you have never been an eyewitness to these 
things, but no doubt you have lain comfortably asleep 
in the Pullman while all kinds of hardships were being 
endured by the men in charge of this train; and you 
felt perfectly safe, for you knew the company required 
men who had to measure up to a high standard. 

“These men are not criminals; but taken as a whole 
they are honest, hard working and charitable. They 
welcome publicity and would be only too glad if you 
would obtain the real facts and give them to your read- 
ers. I. know of no class of men who will welcome the 
oncoming Golden Age with more real joy than the rank 
and file of railroad men. 


“Very few people know or realize what a hard and 
trying life these men are forced to lead. Called out at 
all hours of the day and night, and exposed to all kinds 
of- weather, is it any wonder that such a lifé does not 
appeal to the class of men who seek the governorship of 
our states? Then why deny these men a living wage?” 


A passenger conductor in lowa writes: 

“You say that freight and passenger conductors now 
receive $300 per month, when the fact is that the salary 
of all passenger conductors is $180 per month. We 
grant that in very many cases conductors do receive as 
much as $200 per month, and that some do even receive 
as much’ as $300, but these are few in number; for in 
order to make extra wages one must have a long run 
and work long hours. 


“Passenger conductors get only 75 cents per hour for 
overtime and that is only on straight time and not time 
and a half, as is figured in the case of men in the slow 
freight service and in the shops. The shop men get all 
the way from 75 cents to 87 cents per hour and are not 
compelled to be away from home a greater part of their 
time, as are the train and engine men; therefore their 
expenses are far less, and when the truth i is known there 
is not so much difference in the net pay received each 
month by the two classes. Yard men, as well as track 
men and laborers, all get time and a half for all over 
eight hours. It costs the road man anywhere from $40 
to $55 for board and bed-away from home each month.” 


ERE See Anes ER EEE ER Ree Ne as Skene Hawa sees SEU DoCS Sena sED TEE me enaaneennss, 


A. Massachusetts conductor says: — . 

“T find you are misinformed as to the wages of a 
ductor. You say they receive $300 per month, - 
fact is they receive $180, and work every day ix 
month including Sundays, ten hours a day, to re 
that guaranteed : sum. This is the actual wage scale 
in Massachusetts. If there are any exceptional case 
ceiving $300 it must be for overtime.’ Many of the 
ductors, myself included, have had to be away from } 
the last ten months at an added expense of $1( 
week for room and board in order.to hold my Jom 
rating.” : 


A. conductor in Maryland writes: jam 

“Freight conductors here are making $167. 40, 
passenger conductors $186, for a thirty-one-day mg¢ 
By losing a lot of sleep and making lots of overtim 
can sometimes make near $200. The freight condu 
were receiving $4.10 per day in 1912 and today. 
receive $5.40. igure the cost of living in 1912 b 
side of the cost of living today and see if you thin 
have made a Jesse James hold-up. If we made a 
a, mistake in a train order as you made in your state © 
I think we would lose our jobs and have to go to @ is ! 
potatoes or some other business. If we could es a 
per month we would think we were TORE big wa; 2 


Engineers’ Wages 


NM ENGINEER in the state of Washin 
writes the following: 

“Myself and crew made twenty-five save fron J 
ary Ist to 15th, 1920: the conductor’s wages, at | 
per day, equals $135 for two weeks’ work. Wach t 
was at home eight hours and away thirty-six to 1 
eight hours. Had I worked eight hours per day fe 
thirteen working days in the first half of Jann 
would have made $73.20. How many, editors, gove 
and other professional men have got the nerve 0 
ten days overtime out of fifteen? It looks go 
paper ; but come out and gallop with us tone 
mont 5 


A subscriber writes of an Alabama engi 

“He maintains that four or five years ago he ret 
$5.00 per hundred mies in his grade of service, an 
now he receives only $5.60 for the same service: amd 
the other hand the members of the unskilled u 
‘car toads’, as he called them, were then getting 22 
to 30 cents per hour and are now receiving 82 « 
hour; and, furthermore, that an engineer “who 4 is 
out to do three hours’ work gets pay for three hour: 
while in the case of the lowest classes of labor th 
a full day’s pay for a like three hours of actual Wo 

The same subscriber writes, of an-en 
wife: 

“She says that the highest her husband ever k 
freight engineer to get was less than $300 pel 
She also J te that her husband’s expense eo 


fo have a room “at two different places, and those who 
Fooms charge railroad men more than they do 
8; and in addition to this disadvantage, she says, 
focal merchants charge members of the four big 
erhoods about five cents a pound more-for the 
gs they buy than they do others. She cited her own 
gas an evidence that the engineers were not living 
lords, nor their wives enjoying the articles of luxury 
med. Her rooms were small and plainly fur- 
. here was no appearance of wealth in either of 
engineers’ homes.” 

N engineer in Wyoming writes: 

im a locomotive engineer on the highest rate of 
gines in the country in freight service. Employes 
| service are not paid a monthly salary, but for 
service rendered; i. e., miles run or hours put in 
ual service. The rate of pay is the ‘same for 
8 and holidays as it is for weekdays; it is the 
or the midnight hours as for the sunny hours in 
y. This highest rate for locomotive running in 
ight service is $8 per 100 miles or eight hours of 
Now, holding railroad men down to the hours of 
if other mortals six days a week would be $48, 
0 per month, which I venture to suggest is about 
erage for locomotive freight engineers in regular 


ceive over $300 per month and freight engineers 
$392 per month I believe is quite misleading and 
ese men an injury; for there are, to the best of 
owledge, only a few of such positions, and with 
; tates no engineer nor conductor can make this 
t unless he works every day, including Sundays, 
so nearly sixteen hours per day, which is equal to 
two months’ work in one month, from the pop- 
andpoint of an eight-hour day. 

n reliably informed that the only position draw- 
where near your figure is one held by the oldest 
er on the road, and he has made as high as $326 
mth; but this man works’twelve and one-half 
r day, thirty-one days a month, to earn this, 
not always do this because it is too steady and 
needed. Therefore, he must needs lay off ocea- 
ae 

twelve and one-half hours per day this man is 
mig four and one-half hours each day in excess of 
?s work of cight hours; and if we figure this on an 
thour basis, with time and a half for overtime, he 
Ming less than 75 cents per hour for one of the 
onsible positions in the country, from the stand- 
ot the human lives depending upon him, 

to the average freight engineer, I am reliably in- 
that he rarely exceeds $225 for a thirty-one-day 


: 
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e than his home expense, for the reason that he 
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month. In fact, unless he makes overtime he positively 
cannot exceed $225, and there are many who make less 
than $175 for a thirty-one-day month. 

“The average freight conductor’s pay on this road 
will not exceed $200 per month, and he must work 
thirty-one days per month to earn this. ‘The only in- 
stances where the figures as given herein are exceeded is 
where a goodly amount of overtime is made.” 


Shopmen’s Wages 


[2 IS claimed that at the time the railroad 
shopmen, last summer, put in their request 


to have their wages of 57 cents, 63 cents and - 


68 cents per hour raised to 85 cents per hour 
their average individual wages amounted to 
$1722 per year; but at forty-eight hours per 
week this amount would give 69 cents per hour, 
so it must have included some overtime. The 
wages of gang foremen before the last raise 
were said to be $2461 per year, and the wages 
of helpers, $1263. An increase of $20,000,000 
was divided among the shopmen in 1918, and 
a further increase of $45,000,000 in £919, the 
latter crease to put the shopmen on the same 
basis of a day’s pay for eight hours’ work previ- 
ously granted to other railway emploves. 


Predigious Plundcrers 


( ie principal cause for undue profits on 
food and other stuffs has even been stated 
to be the fact that the people are willing for 
those profits to be made. This is only a part 
truth; for the average person is not possessed 
of the time and means necessary to conduct 
investigations and prosecutions. To secure any 
kind of satisfaction would take as much money 
standing as the profiteers have; and if the aver- 
age person had the financial and social stand- 
ing which the profiteers enjoy, or are supposed 
to enjoy, that person would not be an average 
person any more, but would be a profiteer him- 
self and interested in furthering and protecting 
the profiteers’ interests. 
Accordingly, as a thoroughly reputable Amer- 
ican document has stated it, “experience hath 
shown that mankind are more disposed to suffer 
while faults are sufferable, than to right these 
by abolishing the forms to which they are ac- 
customed”. Can it be that instead of memory 
clinging tenderly to the little red school-house, 
the little grey home, the old swimmin’ hole, we 
are to become so accustomed to the dear profit- 
shark that we are unwilling to see him go? At 
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all events he is still here, and is able to keep 
up prices; yes, to boost them higher and higher 
by his ability to limit the market. 

Health Commissioner Robertson, of Chicago, 
vouches for the correctness of these figures: 


During the year 1918 there were two million 
pounds of foodstuffs shipped to Chicago which 
were necessarily destroyed, because they were 
spoiled and had to be condemned for the sake of 
the public health. There were 312,068 pounds 
of meat, presumably beef, pork, and mutton; 
148,969 pounds of fish, 63,233 pounds of poultry, 
240,593 pounds of fresh vegetables, 102,272 
pounds of canned figs, 369,912 pounds of other 
canned fruits, 527,943 pounds of canned vege- 
tables, and 19,572 pounds of eggs. It will be 
remembered that this prodigious wastage oc- 
eurred while millions of people were obliged to 
go on short rations, because they had not the 
money to buy at the high prices. If the market 
had been.open, the prices would have fallen to 
make room for the disposal of these vast stocks 
before they spoiled. But why worry about 
spoiling stocks when you can make 1¢ all up by 
raising the prices on what you have left? 

No one knows yet how great the waste was in 
1919, but some idea can be gained from the 
fact that surplus stocks in Chicago were much 
greater in 1919 than in 1918. It is a safe .as- 
sumption that stocks are proportionate in other 
cities. At the end of June there were 211,956,- 
577 pounds of foodstuffs in warehouses of Chi- 
cago, as compared with 155,248,487 pounds at 
the same time last year. 
counted in these figures. 


Working for Profit 
HEN a man works for clients in a profes- 
sional way he receives a fee, when he 
works in a white collar he receives a salary, 
when he works in a colored shirt he receives 
wages. What wages ought a man to receive for 
his work? He ought to receive enough compen- 
sation so that he can maintain a comfortable 
home, feed, clothe and educate himself, his wife 
and his children, with enough profit so that 
he can anticipate and provide for old age or 
other periods when he is unable to work. 


Wages that will just keep the man himself - 


housed, fed, clothed and contented are not suffi- 
cient. Wages that will just renew and support 
life are not sufficient; wages that provide for 
support only during the producing years are 
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not sufficient; it costs a lot of 1 money to if 
form a six-pound baby into a six-foot m 
Mothers are more important than machin 
without mothers there would be no machi 
The baby and the mother must be cared for, 3 
the man must receive enough conpensati™ 
care for them, and to care for himself wl 
he ean no longer work. The pay which the & 
gets for the work he does in the shop must 7 
for the work done by both his wife and hims 
Wages today are usually the formal term 
an armistice in a battle that never really C0! 
to anend. Mmployer and employe have diar 
rically opposite viewpoints and interests 
serve; and the place where they come to ag 
ment is the place where, for the time, it is mi 
to the interests of both to have peace thar 
continue the fight. 
The war ae made tremendous chanel 
wages. It has made tremendous profits 
employers and has witnessed a strenuous ef 
on the part of employes to retain the pera 
age of profit which has heretofore been thi 
With the end of the war came an earnest dé 
on the part of labor to retain all the advanté 
gained during the war, and an equally de 
mined desire on the part of the employer to1 
ify these desires by boosting prices to a P 
where the net result to labor in the waj 
wages would be as little or less. than that ] 
before the war came. a 
Foreigners who come to America manage) 
live and save fortunes on wages upon whl 
Americans save nothing. The difference 
the standard of living. The desire for an 
proved standard of living for wife and chil 
has much to do with the American’s cla 
for more and ever more wages. The mor 
makes the more he spends, and the mor 
spends the more he boosts the price of life’ 
cessities for himself and SEENON), else. 


Australian [tems eS, 
USTRALIAN potteries are said to] 
lost much money from poor qualities 1 
clay; and the men of science have studied 
tested the clays available, and are puttin ‘ 
business on its feet again. — “a 
The industrial unrest for hich A st 
was famous, between workers and enap! t) 
has been minimized, and according to the 
nal of Commerce all classes seem to be’ 
together on a better and more harmoni 


ee 


dreds of Millions for Roads 


i high point in road building was reached 
in 1916, but that was only a fifth of what 
anned for 1920. The nation is waking up. 
-roads associations, trail associations, 
vay councils, and so on, have urged cot 
iti ies, states and the nation to construct hele 
lighways at a cost of millions to billions of 
TS, ‘and through the free spirit of spending 
adered by the World War have converted 
ouniry, ‘Almost as one man the people are 
nding instantly the mest modern and com- 
onsive system of roads in the world, and 
eady to pay the price, 

cording to the Engineering News - Record 
ean road-building presents demands for 
Iding in five years of a mileage of roads 
r than the 40,000-mile five-year record 
mereys in 1879 to 1888. The railway 
ge cost about $20,000 a mile, or a total of 
000,000; the expectation is that the next 
car's are to see 100,000 miles of first-class 
i built at an average cost of $30,000 a mile. 
000,000,000 that this will cost does not 
anything but the imagination of a people 
tomed to the raising of three to five billion 


t) 
M Yai 


ime for purposes of destruction. The 1920 


1 ions ‘as follows: "$165 nnfinished | moe, 

trem county, state and Federal govern- 
ts, $45 unexpended halances, $50 from old 
ues, and $100 from new bond issues. 


eme of those in project. Not even the 
toman roads equaled them. The world- 
French roads are not in the same elass. 
} roads are not to be speedways or pleas- 
is, but ways of the most substantial 
tion, fit to bear the brunt of the ever 
impact of ever more powerful trucks 
coming trains of trucks, which are 
to appear in fleets on the American 


as freight carriers. sect 
story of road-building in this country 
of the progress from poverty to plenty. 
al roads were forest er prairie trails, 
oi g Me earth road malureined by the 
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etter roads have ever been constructed © 
work of heavy tracks and gun 


be stuek on a 0% down grade. 


ys, and in large measure to supplant the: 
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personal labor of the taxpayers. Hard-surfaced 
roads could not even be suggested by the pre 
gressive, but permanent culverts and bridges 

were but. Here and there first-class roads 


“were built by the state for object lessons, and 


finally the voters were ready for the huge high- 
way-construction projects of today. 

The roads required are of four classes. Roads 
are needed for agricultural purposes. This in- 
cludes traffic from town to farm and from farm 
fo town, a rapidly growing type of transporta- 
tion wherever cities have been made centers of 
road systems on which are carried the crops 
and foodstuffs from regions remote frem rail 
transportation. 

The second: type of roads is recreational, 
for local and tourist traffic. The tourist trafic 
is large and important, as tens of thousands 
of sibhiae re travel from state to state over 
the entire country. But it is only incidental 
to the immense amount of milenge-—about 90% 
—for pleasure and health near the homes of 
automobile owners. 

The third type of reads is commercial, to 
accommodate the traffie between lar ge indus- 
trial centers, and is rapidly shaping up into an 
efficient transportation system for freight and 
express by truck which calls for a su wbsta witial 
type of road, 

The fourth type is the military road, a variety 
of read not much in evidence in the United 
States, but wherever found it is of the most sub- 
stantial character, intended to stand the reugh 
Other high- 
class roads will answer this purpose nearly 
everywhere, but short stretches of distinetly 
military roads will be built here and there, as 
comnecting links to the entire system. 

There are country roads in the United States 
so muddy that it is said a baby carriage would 
The ‘mnd 28- 
sumes the consistency of stieky taffy and holds 
tight in its embrace anything that sets feot or 
wheel therein, In some Southern States the 
reads are practically impassable in certain 
months, and families that fail to steck up with 
coal and provisions for the mud’siege go cold 
and hungry because steres and coal piles are 
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inaccessible. It is nothing uncommon in many 
sections of the country for the fields to be better 
to ride over than the alleged roads. In such 
regions civilization is an impossibility, and 
prosperity must languish for lack of a market. 
The grade of even a good road affects its use- 
fulness. The worst grade on an-entire highway, 
even though over only a little hill, represents 
the efficiency of the entire road. A horse that 
ean pull 2000 pounds on a level earth road can 
pull 1000 up a 5% grade and only 750 up a 10% 
grade. Grades are relatively worse on good 
roads than on ordinary earth roads. The 
percentage of efficiency loss is greater on the 
graces. On a level, improved road the same 
horse may draw 5000 pounds but on a 5% grade 
he can move only 1600 and up a 10% erade but 
960—only a little more than that wp the same 
grade on an earth road. The total waste charge- 
able to poor roads and to excessive grades on 
even good roads, thought of in terms of ineffi- 
cient use of equipment, loss of marketing abil- 
ity, reduction of pr oductivity of farms, higher 
cost of farm products, and lower values of 
country properties, is simply too immense to be 
caleulated. Some day 1t will be eliminated. 


There is no question before the people, the 
solving of which would benefit them more than 
would “the solution of the good-roads question. 
As famine impinges upon whole nations in the 
Old World and the signs of approaching dis- 
tress are not wanting in America, the country 
does well to make provision for better methods 
of distributing food products with the minimum 
cost and the minimum number of middle-men. 

Tho experience of one farmer is typical of 
that of tens of thousands. Writing to the New 
York Times, he says: 

“Owning 240 acres I cultivated only about twenty-five, 
while at least 150 are cultivable. 
owning 360 acres does not cultivate his land at all. A 
very small part of the cultivable land in my district is 
tilled, and the question arises, Why? ‘The answer is, 
Bad roads. My farm is four miles from the railroad; 
the country road by which we have to travel there is so 
bad that it is impossible for me to get in due time all the 
materials needed for the proper cultivation of all my 
land. As a direct result of the roads most farmers in 
my neighborhood are forced to sell out their stock and 
leave their farms. There are ten farms along the road 
leading from the railroad to my house, and out of these 
only two are inhabited by their owners. The other 
eight have been vacated.” 


A neighbor of mine 


In the World War in France the conditd 
the roads became a question of national i 
tance. It has been truly said that Frand 
been saved by her roads. Eiven at thal 
French roads were of such light constr 
that they broke down under the heavy traf 
the conflict. France had not looked far en 
ahead to build roads that would stand the 
rific pounding of artillery and of trair 
heavy trucks driven at breakneck speed. 
1s only one objection raised to good roads 
that is by some of the church people, who 
plain that the roads tempt the people away 
the services and out into the good fresh air 
sunlight and into good hentthe to the dama 
is alleged, of the souls of the autoists a 
ecclesiastical revenues. It was perhaps i 
erently suggested in one country church ft, 
the people were travelling to “hell” via the 
roads, it was fortunate for any that we 
ty ords: for the Ford always “brings you ba 
That, however, is not an economic ques 
and for purposes of discussion is outsiagy 
scope of this article. j 


In the primitive era of road building the 
ership of a pick and shovel or a team of | h 
constituted one a competent road architect 
after much patient effort by civil engined’ 
work has been reduced to the science of 
way engineering, and roads are first. des 
and then built for economy, efficiency ar 1¢ 
manency. At the best a road is a mecht 
that lasts only a certain number of year 
it is worn out; and it should be replaced. — 
The factors that enter into good road | 
ing are many and important. The princi Ds 
is ‘that of obtaining trained engineering he 
make surveys, plans, preliminary. inve 
tions and the inspection of work in pro 
There is a distinct shortage of young eng) 
which cannot be very well overcome 
through the slow process of technical edna C 
for modern road work eannot be ‘ ‘picked 1 
The salaries paid to men in various | 
eering positions are: chief engineer in che 
all work, $8,000 to $15,000; engineer 0 
struction, and engineer of hatere ae $6) 
to $10,000 each; engineer of bridges, $5, 
$8,000; office engineer, $5,000 to $8,000; 
neer of tests, $4,000 to $7,000; district e: ng 


$5,000 to $8,000; advisory engineer to the 
engineer, $5, 000 to $10,000; first. assista 


oS 


ue. \ , 4 


» 
¢ 4 


ars, $3,600 to $5,000; assistant engineers, 
W to $4,000; chief chemist, $3,500 to $5,000; 
tant chemists, $2,000 to $4,000. The in- 
lion service calls for technically educated 
earning $2,400 to $4,000; and there are 
¥ Junior engineers and. assistants getting 
W to $2,400. This schedule gives some idea 
number of trained men in a large road 
ect. With the scarcity of such men the sal- 
} paid are likely to rise above these figures, 
ther factor in the problem is that of 
ung the materials of construction. To 
‘there has been a hit-or-miss way of getting 
ial which is bound to cause a scarcity 
| 2 1920, and hamper the carrying out of 
Mmbitious project for the year. Rumors are 
mt of combinations of material-men to cor- 
all available supplies and to carve out as 
2 a slice as possible of the $633,000,000 
Opriation. “The profiteer ye have always 
you.” Among the supplies is an enormous 
‘tity of cement, on which the public has to 
aundreds of dollars per mile to dealers who 
rf amanufacturer’s agreement never handle 
‘en see the cement used on the roads built. 


*quate car service. Where materials are to 
‘ried a long distance by rail, they should 
hered in huge amounts at numerous supply 
'; for when the busy season begins, rail- 
ars have to be diverted from such mater- 


has caused the highways for years back 
‘strewn with the financial wrecks of con- 
ig concerns that could not get supplies, 
ield up in their work while expenses ran 
id were finally forced into bankruptcy, 
ount of lack of transportation facilities 


eir materials. The comment of President. 


» Hirst of the American Association of 
ighway Officials, is, “We must interest 
ves in this railroad problem, because we 
ever build our roads, unless this American 
Wing beauty’, our railroad system, is given 

Jection of dynamite, and made to live.” 

t, for the highway engineer, the labor 
m never sleeps. Men are scarce, when 
is an estimated shortage of 2,000,000 com- 
iborers. If different road projects or dif- 

| t states bid against one another, up goes 


ae 


the wage of the laborer, and no more roads are 
built than before, for there are only so many 
workers for all the roads. | 

An important feature in modern road con- 
struction is the re-location of roads. The ten- 
dency has been to build along old roads; but now, 
when the roads are to be permanently located, 
they are being laid out with a view to the most 
efficient service both of today and of posterity. 
Sometimes the following of an old line over a 
hill preserves a grade that destroys the value 
of a section of miles of road. In road making 
the old order is passing and the new is already 
here. Roads are now built for the Golden Age. 

The staggering cost of $20,000 to $30,000 a 
mile on roads that wear out in ten years or so un- 
less properly maintained, has given pause to 
many that see roads financed with bonds run- 
ning longer than the ten to twenty years’ life 
of the mechanism. Road bonds have been issued 
to run as long as 50 years, but the present sens- 
ible tendency is to have them run not over 15 
years, and not saddle the cost of a dead horse 
upon two generations to come after the roads 
have worn out. 

When our fathers were boys it was considered 
dishonest to contract debts, private or public, 
beyond ability to pay in reasonable time. Again 
there is a tendency to limit debts, but only hbe- 
cause of the results of public extravagance. 

The movement now in full tide will begin a 
system of transportation by truck that in time 
shall gridiron the world. The Good Book, too, 
speaks of a system of highways that shall be of 
benefit to every one, and constitute an integral 
part of the work of the Golden Age. “And an 
highway shall be there, and a way, and it shall 
be ealled, The way of holiness; the unclean 
[morally] shall not pass [all the way] over it; 
but it shall be [built] for those [made for the 
unclean, that they may progress up to good- 
ness, when they shall be no longer unclean]; 
the wayfaring men [anyone going over the 
road] though fools [thoughtless persons] shall 
not err therein.” This is explained in plain 
words as follows: “The highway of the 
righteous is to. depart from evil”. (Pro- 
verbs 16:17) Continuing, the Good Book adds, 
‘No lion [the devil tempting men to err] shall 
be there; it shall not be found there; but the 
redeemed [Christ redeemed all men] shall 
walk there; and the ransomed [Christ gave him- 
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self “a ransom for all’] of the Lord shall return 
[from sin and death], and come to Zion [to the 
trne, heartfelt worship of God], with songs and 
evetlasting joy upon their heads; they shall 
obtnin joy and gladness, and sortow and sigh- 
ing shall fl flee away [forever]”. (Isaiah 35: 8-10) 
Thus shall humanity depart from evil and come 
to God during the Golden Age. 


Temperunce—A Master Virttie By Joseph Greig 
HCENT examples of the serving of alecholia 


ubstitutes is evidence of evil as well as 


good in present efforts to banish hard drink 
froin the earth. Prohibition has its dark side 
as well as its bright side. Its reactions are such 
as follow extreme positions on any subject. 

We retheimbor the arguments of certain sects 
who refuse to eat pork and other meats. They 
argue that Christ sent all the devils into the 
swine and henge that act puts a ban on pigs to 
the last ditch. They forget that the Lord par- 
took of larab, fish and possibly other forms of 
flesh upon oecasion, and that the Apostle eoun- 
sled other Christians to eat what is set before 
them asking no questions for consciences’ sake, 
but to be thankful. 

Now comes upon the scene a new ¢lass of re- 
formers that has gone from hogs to.pie erust, 
lard and other fats which generally otter a 
modern kitchen, and that denounces the brew- 
ing of harmless effervescent beverages. 


By way of ‘deseription of the “nip” of these 
efiervesced waters let me tell a story I heard 
the other day. Sambo and Rastus were looking 
in at a drug store window exhibiting an array 
of sprudel Waters, 

“fiver taste that, Sambo?” asked Rastus. 

“Yaas, mideed!” responded Sambo. 

“liow'd it done feel ?” inquired Rastus. 

“lL ean’t -’zackly -’ splain, but hits about like 
when yer foot’s asleep,” was the laconic reply: 

_ Kiven common coffee is on the carpet now as 
an enemy of man, and some would wish its 
service curtailed by licerise, notwithstanding the 
fact that certain poisons are requisite to offset 
other poisons compounded in nature’s laboratory. 
In these extreme positions we can see the need 
of reason and sense coming to the front, other- 
Wise insanity may be enthroned as an angel 
of Jight. Such inconsistencies of an intemper- 
ate prohibition would make the cure worse than 
was the disease. 


are like wnto whited sepulehres, which 
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That great eee ‘St. Paul ateues4 te 
effect that we are to “let no man therefore | f 
[rule] you in meat, or in drink, of in respe 
an holy day, or of the new moon, or of thes 
bath days” . (Colossians 2:16) Moreovel 
counseled young Timothy, “Drink no lo 
water, but use a little wine for thy storia 
sake and thine often infirmities” —1 Tim. | 

The same principle is observable 1 in the 
ter’s reproof of the Pharisees: | 

“Woe unto you, seribes and Pharisees] 
crites! for ye pay tithe of mint, anise anc 
min, and have omitted the weightior mé 4 
of the law, judgment, merey and faith: 
ought ye to have done, and not to loave 
others undone. Ye blind guides, which s 
ata gnat and swallow a camel. Woe ‘Bute 
geribes and Pharisees, hypoerites! for yet : 
clean the outside of the cup and of the pli 
but within they are full of extortion an 
excess. Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse first 
which is within. the cup and platter, that 
outside of them may be clean also. Woe. 
you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! fo 


appear beautiful outward, but are within ft 
dead men’s bones, and of all uneleanness. J 
so ye also outwardly appear righteous. 
mén, but within ye are full of hypocrisy ar 
iquity. Woe unto you, seribes and Phari 
hypocrites! because ye build the tombe a 
prophets, and garnish the sepulchres ‘0 
righteous, and say, If we had been in the 
of our fathers, we would not have beet 
takers with then! in the blood of the p 
Wherefore ye be witnesses unto yourselv 
ye are the children of them which ki 
prophets. Fill ye up then the measure of 
fathers. Ye serpents, ve generation of ¥ i a 
Matthew 232725-33. . a 
In view of the foregoing we must ¢ 
that climatic conditions have to do wii 
mentation and that the old saying ae 
meat is another man’s poison” j is trad. 3) 
also agree that moderation serves as the 
Nea in all questions of to int 


criterion of character in the age to ie 
6: yl ies pie when “the desert shall Fe 
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+4 present status of the power situation 
‘th hroughout the world is that outside of man 
@ beast power there are four primary sources 
oower—water, coal, oil, and gas. . The ap- 
on of the power obtained 3 is made through 
ageney of steam, or electricity, or directly; 
example, power from coal is usable only by 
ng water into steam which in turn moves 
minery or rotates electrical machinery from 
ch electricity turns motors to operate ma- 
y- There are no other sources of power 
ommercial importance, though some of these 
used to a very small extent. In the pursuit 
lew sources many keen minds are reaching 
and heard of occasionally through the press. 
The chief source of power is coal. The 
th contains a fixed amount of coal and care- 
estimates have been made of how long the 
at. of the black diamond can be relied upon. 
er is the index of civilization, and wherever 
er is to be had thither will the march of 
es trend. Regions where coal has been 
odant and in which great cities, teeming 
Vindustry, have sprung up, are destined to 
ty as power becomes dearer; for new indus- 
s are located in them, and old ones migrate 
1eap-power places. 

moring the power situation in the rest of 
world, that in the United States begins to 
ent the phenomena attendant upon the local 
iustion of temporary sources of power. As 
great Pennsylvania beds of coal are mined 
: and the price of coal in the East doubles 
" tries, manufacturing is bound to leave 
re t and locate in the midst of the larger 
{more lasting coal fields of the South and 
idle West. Even if there should be “a revo- 
min the use of coal’, the migration of in- 
ry would only be postponed: ultimately the 
imants of Kastern coal would be reserved for 
public utilities, such as gas, electric light, 
electric railways. This signifies the fal 
ing of industrial supremacy from such 
sas Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut, 
sachusetts, and Rhode Island, which are 
ined to sink economically to the plane of 
is like Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
it, except in water-power localities. . 
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According to the State Geologist of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the Electrical World, the future of 
manufacturing, being determined by the price 
of power, the coming locations of industry are 


Indicated by the Government prices of coal as 


follows, all of which are lower than Pennsyl- 
vania prices: Ohio, $2 to $3.75; Kentucky, $1.95 
to $3.55; Hllinois, $1.95 to $2.65. Wherever the 
cheap coals are, expressed in terms of power 
obtainable per dollar’s worth of coal, industry 
will go, and population will build up about the 
mills and factories. 

The United States has about three and one- 
half trillion tons of coal, of which two trillions 
are inferior because of the presence of an ex- 
eessive amount of water. Of the one and one- 
half trillions remaining a great proportion rep- 


-resents inferior coals, the better portion having 


been already dug. Industry is using half a bil- 
lon a year. At this rate the coal would seem to 
be likely to last some 3000 years. But the 
rate of use of bituminous has jumped many fold 
in recent decades. If it should yet increase ten 
times, the available good coals would last some 
300 years, but with the almost unimaginable 
population of the Golden Age it might multiply 
five times more, in which event the exhaustion 
of the better coals would be a matter of less 
than a century after the consumption had 
reached the ultimate figure. The Pennsylvania 
soft coals, with no inerease in rate of use, are 
expected to see exhaustion in thirty-five years. 
The fine coals of the Pocahontas fields of Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia are good for ninety 
years. Some of the anthracite beds are des- 
tined to be worked out in ten to twenty years, 
after which localities and cities now prosperous 
will begin to be abandoned. It will, of course, 
be a gradual process, for as the limits are ap- 
proached, the cost of production will rise and 
cheaper coals be used. But the end of prosperity 
for certain regions is unavoidable, so far as 
coal is concerned. How fast the country’s coal 
is going is seen by the ton production: 


1840 2,000,000 1890._._157,000,000 
ph Nbr ioe 1900.......269,000,000 
1870. 33,000,000 1910.---5 01,000,000 
1880 71,000,000 19148_685,000,000 
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The streams of the United States in their 
waterfalls and rapids possess a latent water 
power of 320,000,000 horse power, an amount 
vastly greater than the 30,000,000 horse power 
of all the country’s stationary steam, steam and 
gas engines and water power plants; but most 
of this could not be utilized economically, and 
the net available horse power from water is 
estimated at nine times that of all the power 
plants in use—steam, water and gas. It is esti- 
mated that about 270,000,000 is the available 
horse power from the streams. 

It is urged that this “white coal’ be devel- 
oped rapidly, but its advocates forget that this 
would only bring a re-location of industry the 
sooner, for only a third of the water power is 
in the industrial section. They also forget 
that per unit of power, the construction of a 
water-power plant calls for a much larger in- 
vestment than that of a steam plant, partly 
because no plant is economical unless it is on 
a very large scale. The Central states have 
little water power, but that of the South totals 
4,060,000 horsepower, the Far West 16,000,000 
and the Pacifie Coast 23,000,000. On a water- 
power basis the natural re-location of industry 
would be in the states now having the least 
population; but this question of population 
would correct itself as power was made avail- 
able, for the inevitable flow of industry is 
toward the regions having the most and the 
cheapest power, a condition that speaks vol- 
umes for the coming density of the population 
of staies now but sparsely inhabited. 

It is when speaking of electric power that 
the imagination of the people begins to soar. 
But electricity is not in itself a source of power, 
but,a product of one of the primary sources, 
and its coming use depends upon coal and 
water, without which there can be little elec- 
tricity, for there is now no commercial method 
of obtaining it otherwise. There is, however, 
an ambitious plan for the mobilizing of the 
electric resources of the country into a national 
system composed of great groups of power- 
producing regions. he proposed districts are, 
New Hngland, Hastern Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Western Pennsylvania, Hastern Ohio, and 
the Southern States. The plan is to favor the 
large plants—financed by Wall Street, of course 
eliminate the smaller plants, connect all parts 
of a region with long-distance transmission 
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lines of 110,000 to 132,000 voltage, and inter 
nect the groups in the same manner, as fa 
practicable. “It is of vital importance”, 
the Llectrical World, “for conservation 0; 
sources, for economy of produetion and for 
eral industrial efficiency that the bulk of 
power used should be made by central syst 
as against’isolated plants; therefore let us 
to get our lawmakers and public executives 
tional, state, and municipal, to take the Goy 
ment point of view; in other words, to thi 
terms of war, which are also terms of pe 
from a Governmental standpoint, and unifo 
and rationally to encourage central powel 
velopment, provide for a just return to ca 
in electric power business and grant mor 
lies under regulations that will foster coord 
tion and interstate operations”. In plain we 
“No more little electrical enterprises”, BD 
Government monopoly for the big ones 
existing and a gradual but sure extermini 
of the little fish by the big ones. Thus 3 
electrical transmission of power to be man 
for the best interests of the people, if it i 
their interest to have power at a slightly |] 
rate on condition of it being in the hane 
what will amount to a Government-fay 
monopoly of this important power. 

Of the other sources of power the most 
is oil, in the form of crude oil, kerosent 
gasoline. Oui fields are of temporary prod 
tiveness, are quickly exhausted, and mus 
replaced by. the discovery of new fields. | 
questionable, in a long view of the power § 
tion, how much dependence can be place 
oil. The American fields are already dri 
nearly dry or showing signs of early exhaus 

Alcohol appears to be destined to an iné 
ing use as a source of power, but its cost k 
it out of the field until gasoline rises 
point to admit of competition. A new mi 
of getting power from coal is to pump lives 
and air down to a seam of coal, with the e 
tation that the combination will produce a 
bustible gas which can be utilized. Peat bee 
looked upon as likely some time to be of 
tance in the production of power. TFrar 
developing a system of water-power plai 
utilize the power of the tides. In the arid 
there are a few plants in which the heat 
sun is concentrated by mirrors on a boilel 
makes steam for a steam plant, (to Pa, 


B bra of Progress By Newton T. Hartshorn 
4 EVER in the history of the human race 
| have we been borne along on such a tide 
now. <A focal concentration of events, 


Bamazine speed in a current that cannot be 
punted for by any theory of evolution or 
elopment. It is a psychological phenomenon 
‘stupendous climax. 

The events and results of the war, the de- 
Beton of a large part of the social, political, 
gious, financial and economic world, in addi- 
‘to the great loss of human life, diverted our 
mtion for the time from other events and 
Its of equal significance, if not of equal im- 
tance. One of these problems is the eco- 
He revolution in transportation that was in 
ess of solution when the war commenced; 

it continues with even.greater impetus to 
the attention. 

'is only seventy-five years since ‘the six- 
se team was the largest unit in land trans- 
tation, and the locomotive was then at the 
Stage of development that the flying ma- 


ibilities hoo the former ever had, because 


t of the machine is not a tenth of that of the 
motive or coach. The flying machine is hot 
fined to any fixed course or road or altitude; 
overs both land and water without trans- 
ment of load; its friction is reduced to a 
imum, and its attainable speed is fourfold 
‘of the locomotive. 
ecording to the New York Sun Major Reed 
dis, second American ace, holds that aerial 
engers can be carried from New York to 
ago in eight hours for $37.52, at a profit of 
lo b for the carri¢r. The eight-hour schedule 
sn hours less than any paying passenger ever 
dg ged the distance before. Major Landis 
es his calculations of profit on the basis of 
476 as the actual cost of the trip. The type 
| je nes Major Landis recommends for the 
e would carry twenty-five passengers and 
ps trip a day. If there is an error in his 
res, the cee says, it is in overestimation 
he cost, : 


vie 
owes 
Aetey 


in anges, and consummations i is projecting us at 


e is now; in fact the latter has far greater 


rrading or road-bed is needed. The initial 
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As soon as steam transportation on land by 
steam power became general and stabilized, its 
economic value began to be threatened by the 
electric trolley; and as soon as the use of the 
trolley car became general and stabilized, its 
economic value began to be threatened by the 
explosive motor, the auto car and auto truck; 
and now the flying machine threatens the eco- 
nomic value of them all. , 

Is it not inevitable that a large part of the 
millions of freight and passenger cars and 
locomotives, besides the rails, will be valued 
only as old junk, and the largest part of the 
stations be used for other purposes than de- 
signed by the builders? 

Already the stocks and bonds of most of the 
railroads and trolley lines have ceased to pay 
dividends and interest. May not the holders 
of large blocks of them be preparing to unload 
on the inexperienced public or to unload the 
junk on the Government? May we not see 
them favoring Government ownership ere long? 

If fares or freights are raised to produce 
more income, it will only speed up auto bus, 
truck and flying machine construction, and re- 
sult in fewer passengers and less freight except 
for long hauls. - 

Still another feature in the economic revolu- 
tion threatens to add many billions to the loss 
of hundreds of billions by war and by the scrap- 
ping of the railroads. It is only a relatively 
few years since the wires of the telegraph sys- 
tems were first strung like a net over the earth 
and. under the ocean, at the cost of billions. 
Soon the telephone began to threaten the eco- 
nomic value of the telegraph and. the latter 
ceased to pay dividends, and now the latest dis- 
coveries in the wireless system threatens to send 
all the wires of both the telegraph and the tele- 
phone companies to the scrap heap, as the cost 
of the new systemisneglipible. 

The foregoing is an illustration of the funda- 
mental changes going on in every department of 
human life and activity; there is not a single 
exception ; it is an astounding phenomenon. 
Only six years ago the great Russian, German 
and Austrian governments towered with mighty 
power, as firm apparently as the Rocky Mount- 
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ains: now they have entirely disappeared from 


the political landseape; they are leveled to the. 


plain. The great religious systems are no ex- 
ception. The Methodist church reports the 
greatest loss of membership in 150 years. 

All this, however, can be accounted for by the 
fact, whieh every one admits, that the human 
race has been living under a social, political, 


religious and economic system that was defec- 


tive. We must submit to the compelling proof 
that the over-ruling divine power is now taking 
direct control of human affairs and gradually 
substituting for the old defective system a bet- 
ter one—that of the Golden Age. 


England’s New Advantage 
TN VIEW of what England suffered during the 
World War, few Americans will begrudge 
her the great advantage which she now enjoys 
in the markets of the world because of the earni- 
val of high prices in the United States, and 
the hich rates of exchange. Few countries can 
afford to import anything from the United 
States, at present prevailing prices, but they 
ean afford to import from Britain, because the 
Britis prices for things are away down below 
the American level. Britain cannot afford to 
buy from America in large quantities when she 
ean get but $3.34 for her pound that is normally 
worth $4.8664, but she can afford to buy in 
large quantities from the poverty-strieken coun- 
tries about her and they are glad to sell to her. 
As the situation'’stands, it is greatly to the 
benefit of Britain to buy from other countries 
and to sell to the United States; and there is 
no doubt that in the near future immense quan- 
tities of Huropean goods, bought by Britain at 


low prices, will be Aobdtni the American mar- 
kets. And when that happens prices here will . 


come down with a bang, and those that have 
saved nothing ont of their war profits will be 
eaught in the pinch. 

There are many truly patriotic men who be- 
lieve that it would be best at this juncture to 
raise interest rates to 10% so as to compel the 
people to save something. But if that is done 
the thousands who have invested their savings 
in high-grade railroad 4% to 44% bonds will 
naturally feel that their investment in those 
bonds was a poor bargain. 

The financial condition of the world reminds 
us of the words of the Psalmist, “All the founda- 
tions of the earth are out of course”. In the 
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same connection he gives some very excell 
advice to earth’s rulers at the present time. 
should be remembered in reading the psalm 
question that the word “gods” means “mig 
ones” and is used in the Seriptures not o 
respecting Jehovah but also respecting © 
mighty ones of earth. See Psalm 82:1-5. | 


Liberty in America 
6 Mare influence of liberty 1 in America hae De 
a potent factor in breaking the shackles 
serfdom throughout the world. The practi 
illustration of people governing themselves 
successfully, so prosperously, excited the adr 
ration and envy of their relatives and frien di 
every part of Europe, and led to the concess S 
of greater liberties everywhere. Still bet 
times for this country arid for all the world r 
ahead, in the better day, the Golden Age, fai 
told by the mouth of all the holy prophets si 
the world began. . “In his days [Christ’s day 
shall the ri ighteous flourish; and abundance | 
peace so long as the moon ‘ enduret —Ps 
(oe 05 d8al an, Bert. a 
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Power Prospects 


Here and there some one appears with cla 
to have developed, or to be on the track of, r¢ 
lutionary ideas pertaining to the developa 
of power. These claims seldom amount to¢ 
thing, but a recital of them is:useful as an im 
of the extent to which inventive minds are re 
ing out for the better and as yet unknown sow 
of power of the future, which some one is bo 
to discover in due time; for the Golden | 
will be characterized by ‘agencies and met 
beside which those of today will appear. 
the crudities of ancient history. That § 
things are coming and are in the mind of 
good Father is evident, and that he has a 
time for suggesting the ideas to the mund 
men appears from the fact that some impo .r 
inventions of the past were for eknown and | 
the time of their appearance indicated. 
these and many others will be included if 
blessings of the better order of things that 
shape up when the smoke of war and other 
turbances begins to clear away. Of that ti 
is written, “I will open you the window 
heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that} 
shail not be room psa to receive i 
Malachi 3: 10, | : yn a 
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EDOM AND EQUALITY oF JUsTICR——F’reedom 
‘equality of justice are twin fundamental 
Geptions of American jurisprudence. To- 

wer they form the basie ‘principle on which 
lia itire plan for the administration of jus- 
a8 built. They are so deep-rooted in the 


v7 lich we ascribe to the word justice em- 
s them. <A system which created class 
Actions, having one law for the rich and 
r for the poor, which was a respecter of 


enying it to his fellow, we would unhesi 

gly condemn as tnjust, as devoid of those 
t: als without which there can be no justice. 
6m the dawn of Anglo-Saxon legal-history,, 
idea has been manifest. The earliest laws. 
mually directed that justice be done alike 
wh and poor. The equal right to law was 
ed in the Charter of Liberties of Henry 
The idea received its classie embodiment 
Statement in the fortieth paragraph of 
ic Charta, wherein was inscribed, “We will 
9 no one, deny to no one, or make a differ- 
in, either right or justice”. This did not 
'y, or inaugurate, an era of absolute free- 
of ‘justice, but it was a first step in that 
3 Its supreme importance, however, 


= 


d which glorified the idea into. an ideal— 
1 which steadily persisted in men’s minds 
jout five centuries, and which was 
ght , by the colonists to the New World. 
the constitutional conventions which fol- 
d the American Revolution the idéal was 
i! concrete expression in the various State 
a pe Declarations of Rights. The Massa- 
s Constitution, adopted in 1780, de-' 
E livery subject of the Commonwealth 
to find a certain remedy, by having re- 
7 bt the laws, for all injuries or wrongs 
i he may receive in his person, property, 
aracter. He ought to obtain right and 
2 freely, and without being obliged to pur- 
it; completely, and without any denial; 
ly, and without delay; conformably to 
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8, granting its protection to one citizen 


he tradition which gradually attached to. 
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*POLITICAL— DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN | 


As state after state has been added to the 
Union, its people, in constitutional as sembly, 


have written the same declaration into their 
. fundamental law. 


In New York the declaration 
is contained in a statute, but this is exceptional. 
Today, the constitution of nearly every state, 
by express provision of the Bill of Rig ghts, guar- 
antees the freedom and equality of justice. The 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States adds to the state guaranty 
the authority of the supreme law of the land. 
As a matter of law, the right stands inviola- 
ble. It is recognized and established by the 
highest possible authority. But that is not 
all. Its incorporation into the Bills of Rights 
transformed the principle from merely a legal 
or juristic conception to a political considera. 
tion of supreme importance. Not only was the 
right to freedom and equality of justice set 
apart with those other cardinal rights of liberty 


and of conscience which were deemed sacred 


and inalienable, but it was made the most im- 
portant of all because on it all the other rights, 

even the rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, were made to depend. In a word, 
it became the cornerstone of the Republic. 


Ours was designed to be and is a government 
of laws and not of men. Under a government 
so constituted the right of the individual to 
life, to freedom of motion, of thought, of con- 
science, to his children, to his homie) and the 
social interest in securing these things to human 
beings—all depend, in the last resort, entirely 
and absolutely on law. ‘This is recognized by 
our constitutions, and has been repeatedly em- 
phasized by decisions of courts, in the speeches 
oi statesmen, and in treatises on government. 
The New Hampshire constitution, which is typi- 
eal, thus expresses it: “It is essential to the 
preservation of the rights of every individual, 
his life, liberty, property, and character, that 
there be an impartial interpretation of the laws 
and administration of justice”. 

To secure impartial laws and an equal admin- 
istration of justice, and thereby to make possi- 
ble the enjoyment of the rights and opportu- 
nities contemplated by a democracy, the state 
itself exists. The best welfare and the greatest 
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possible happiness of the men, women tea 
children of the nation is the ultimate goal. The 
state is their servant and-its government. the 
means by which the end ean best be obtained. 

Concerning these fundamentals there is no 
dispute, at least within America. Their ex- 
tended statement here would be superfinous but 
for the fact that, although the dependency of 
every right and interest on law is recognized, 
the consequences which inevitably flow from 
such a form of government seem not to be gen- 
erally appreciated. 

hese consequences, sree stated, are :— 
First, there can be no political, social, or eco- 
nomic equality, no democracy, unless the sub- 
stantive law by fair and equitable rules gives 
reality to. equality by making it a living thing. 

Second, the substantive law, however fair ‘and 
equitable itself, is impotent to provide the nec- 
essary éafeouar ds unless the administration of 

justice, which alone gives effect and force to 
subeiattive law, iS in “the highest sense impar- 
tial. It must be possible for the humblest to 
invoke the protection of the law, through proper 
proceedings in the courts for any imvasion of 
his rights by whosoever attempted, or free- 
dom and equality vanish into nothingness. 

To withold the equal protection of the laws, 
or to fail to earry out their intent by reason 
of inadequate machinery, is to undermine the 
entire structure, and threaten it with collapse. 
For the state to ere¢t an uneven, partial admin- 
istration of justice is to abnegate the very re- 
sponsibility for which it exists, and is to 
accomplish by indirection an abridgement of the 
fandamental rights which the state is directly 
forbidden to infri nge. To deny law or justice 
to any persons is, in actual effect, to outlaw 
them by stripping them of their only protection. 

It is for such reasons that freedom and equal- 
ity of justice are essential to a democracy and 


that denial of justice is the short cut to anarchy. 
(This is the first of a series on “Justice and the’ Poor” by 
Mr. Smith, published in an important book of limited cir- 
culation by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, of New York. The subsequent articles will be: 


(2) Denial of Justice: The Fact; (3) Defects in the Admin- . 


istration of Justice; (4) The First Defect: Delay: (5) The 
Second Defect: Court Costs and Fees; (6) The Third De- 
fect: Expense of Counsel. 


The More Excellent Way = By Luella Richardson 


HE principles which Christ has laid down, 
while often followed individually, have been 
applied but very little in national life. If the 
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nations which became Christian in name | 
really been so. in deed, would they have BD 
in the condition they are today? 4 

For instance, suppose Napoleon, instead 
overrunning Southern Kurope and trying 
conquer Russia, had said, “My people need m 
room; you have large tracts you are not 0f 
pying; let us develop some of it’; and Ru 
had replied, ‘Very well, as we are one gi 
family we will appoint a commission to consi 
how much you need and how much we can spa& 

It may be said that this is impractical | 
could not be done. It has been done once, | 
once only, to my knowledge, in the history 
the world. It was done in our own land of 
sheltering wings, where so many of the pe 
cuted of che earth fled for refuge. 7 

The noble work was done so quietly, and 
world at present is so prone to think that g 
deeds must be accompanied by great noise 
flourish, that the name of the statesman who 
the deed is not often mentioned among thes 
men of our country. 

Though high in station, like Moses, he “el 
rather to suffer affliction with the people of 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a seas 
Using his influence with the king, he obtai 
a erant of land in the new world, that 
might lead his people where they could wor 
God unmolested. 

In a primitive country, among savages 
founded a state without bloodshed. He sat 
the Indians, “We are all one flesh and bl 
Being brethren, no advantage shall be take: 
either side. When disputes arise we will si 
them in council. Between us there shall be n 
ing but openness and love.” 4 

The chiefs replied, “While the rivers run 
the sun shines we will live in peace with 
children of William Penn”, and according té 
historian, “the treaty was sacredly kept”. } \ 
the other colonies were in constant fed 
Indian raids, Pennsylvania had peace tk rO 
out her borders. 

The historian adds, “The colonial histo 
the state founded by Penn is one of specié 
terest and pleasure. It is a narration ¢ 0! 
victories of peace and the triumph of pea a 
principles over violence and wrong.” 

With the Golden Age come love and ju 
world-wide, when all communities will deal 
one another as Penn and the North Ame 2] 
savages dealt so long ago. 
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E Great American Hen 


she came from Asia in the first place, but 
‘does not now look much as she did in the 
rests of India and China where hens still 
n wild. She is several times as large and 
oduces several times as many eggs in the 
arse of a year as does her Asiatic s ‘ister. 
~ The eg g-laying powers of a hen are trans- 
ted from father to daughter and not from 
»ther to daughter, and they are transmitted 
om father to son, not from mother to son. In 
2 pedigree of a hen it is all important to know 
at she comes of a long line of male ancestors 
good egg producers. It is the rooster, not 
hen, that determines whether the next gen- 
ition shall be great egg producers. 


When the dainty female chick steps out of 
e shell she has in her little body the whole num- 


t of eggs, about 650, that she will ever lay.. 


rm in April the young hen begins laying in 
Bastarn and does all she will do for the 
tld within the next two years, at the end of 
ich time she constitutes the piece de resist- 
ee for a Sunday dinner. | 

The average hen produces 120 eg Sgs per year, 
, extra good hen 200 eggs per year, and in- 
mees are on record where more than 300 per 
ir have been produced. The aver age egg pro- 
ztion 1s slowly 1 improving. It has improved 
re rapidly since it was discovered that the 
relaying powers are transmitted through the 
les instead of the females. 

Che hen is a subject of perpetual study and 
deriment, to sce how she can be made to pro- 
ie 

ee the lar gest possible results for the amount 
it it costs to feed and care for her. It has 
mn found that hens can be foreed in growth 
| productivity by electrical baths, produced 
charging the wire about their cages for a 
tain number of minutes in each hour. Hens 
electrically charged require less food, grow 
ter and produce more eggs than those which 
| x ot thus electrified. 

ixperiments have also been made in length- 
r ng the hen’s working day during the winter 
son by illuminating the shieken houses for 
our or so in the carly evening and in the 
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\ ‘HE American hen is not an Wine vite 
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early morning. It is found that this also aids 
productivity, although sometimes the shell of 
the forced eggs are too thin to ship well. 

- As a result of the efforts of breeders we are 
promised that in the near future we shall have 
chickens as large as turkeys and that they will 


-lay eggs in proportion to their size, and in large 


numbers. ‘These achievements in the dawn of 
the Golden Age are, we think, an argument 
against the position taken by vegetarians. 


Eastern Farmers Awakening 


poe it was the more fertile soil of the 


West that caused the Western farmers to 
awaken before their Eastern brothers, or per- 
haps, as some claim, there is something in the 
atmosphere of the Western States that leads 
people to be more alert and progressive; but it 
is undeniable that the Westerners appreciated 
the possibilities of scientific farming before it 
was generally accepted in the Hast. Now the 
Easterners are beginning to get their eyes 
opened to the advantage of this method. 

It is now getting pretty generally noised 
around among Eastern farmers that any poor 
piece of land can be turned into a fertile and 
profitable area in a very short time by the in- 
expensive and practical method of sowing it to 
inoculated legumes such as hairy vetch or soy 
beans. The preparations for moculating the 
seeds ean be obtained at any seed warehouse, 
and cost but the merest trifle. The hairy vetch 
can be sown with rye. The soy beans make a 
valuable crop of hay aside from the worth of 
the seed beans obtained. 

Following a stand of vetch and rye, clover 
will do excellently where before it would hardly 
erow at all, and wheat will follow soy beans 
with a erop that would have been impossible 
but for the previous planting of soy beans. The 
planting of legumes cannot be made a success 
without the inoculation. 

The discovery of a simple method of inocu- 
lating the soil so that what was formerly an 
unprofitable piece of ground or a barren waste 
becomes a fruitful and profitable area, is sug- 
gestive of the Scripture which, with respect to 
the Gee Age, tells of other changes that are 
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coming: “In the wilderness shall waters break 
out an ds streams in the desert. And the parched 
ground shall become a pool, and the thirsty land 
springs of water: in the habitation of dragons 
[jackals], where each lay, shall be grass with 
reeds and roshes,”~-Isaiah 35: 6,7 


No Summer 


HRI is no prospect that this year will 
have no summer, but there was such a year 
a century ago. 


ele 


in 1816 sunspots were at a maximum, a con- 

rarer which is hable to median the earth’ 3 aver- 
e temperature a degree or two, and it. was 

a Re cold year—one of a cluster of cool years 

-——including the dates 1812 to 1816, 

The year started with a mild January and 
February. March turned eocl, April began 
warm, but toward the end saw. the northern 
states hard with iee and snow. May had ice an 
inch thick, and plantings of seeds were re- 
peatedly destroyed by the cold. June supphed 
ice on sireams and ponds, and snow running to 
ten inches in Vermont, killing nearly every 
green thing. The month saw little rain, and 
a few warm days, but most of the time had “a 
fiercely cold wind from the north”. Farmers 
wore overcoats and mitténs. One farmer built 
roaring fires around his corn field and saved the 
crop. Fears were entertained that the sun was 
cooling off. “Picnics were strictly prohibited.” 

July. gave America frost and ice and Jnlled 
all the corn except the little planted in very 
protected places. In August brooks and ponds 
began to be covered with ice, and seed corn ran 
up to $0 a bushel. September had a fortnight 
of the year’s pleasantest weather, but experi- 
enced ice an inch thick. Very cold weather 
ruled in October and November. December 


was described as “comfortable,” and the winter | 


was mild. Europe suffered from cold through- 
out the year, and in 1817 England saw bread 
riots on account of the crop failure of “the year 
without a Lemneniginha for all through that twelve 
months “the sun’s rays seemed to be destitute 
of heat; all nature was clad in sable hue, and 
men exhibited no little anxiety concerning the 
future of this life.” 
Sunspots were unusually plentiful and large 
in 1919, but that is no indication that 1920 will 
have them and be a cold, year. 
without a summer” should come again, and the 
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be made into buttons, insulators, and other 


If the “year. 
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total crop failure of 1816 5 with 8,000,000 popul: 
tion be repeated, the condition of the countr 
would be indescribable with a population ¢ 
over a hundred million! Whether it is to com 
through a cold season or through short acreag 
of planting by discouraged farmers, the Bib. 
indieates that just before the inauguration ¢ 
the Golden Age, “Great earthquakes shall be i 
divers [various] places, and famines [like thos 
in Hurope, Russia and India], and pestilence: 
[like the typhus in the War districts and th 
world-wide influenza]. (luke 21:11) The sa m1 
things are referred to in Revelation where met 
tion is.made of the coming downfall of a be 
and oppressive system prophetically terme 
“Babylon’—“Therefore shall her [this system’: 
plagues [punishments] come in one day [pro 
ably one year], death, and mourning [for t 
dead] and famine.”——Revelation 18:8. 
Australia Makes Progress , ’ 

\HE traveler to Australia is likely to rema 

about the new spirit. of industry and p 
ress. lor a year or more the scientist has 
collaborating with business, the professor 
the tradesman, and the continent’s best b 
are pushing things to produce beneficial res ul 
for all the people, 3) : 

Australia has been short of native ol 
Many plants have been tested for their pu 
producing capacity, and it has been demo 
strated that paper can be made from trees 
the abundant eucalyptus family. a 

A device has been invented for starting i int 
nal combustion engines using aleohol while 
it having been necessary hitherto to start 1 
gasoline. A mechanical cotton-picking mad 
has been tested out and is in successful 
The sea is made to give a its riches; com 
kelp is changed into a product which turn 
feetly in the lathe, holds a good polish, a 


cles. The sheep fly has troubled the contin 
extensive sheep-raising industry, and a 
parasite has been introduced to destroy the 
Potash, much needed in agriculture, is obt 
from the water hyacinth, or common river 
and from deposits of alunite, Scientific 
construction with Australian materials has 
worked out, and the materials tested, a 
ter roads may soon begin to take the ple 
the present road system. 
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e Rotary Gas Engine By J. L. Martin 
HOUSANDS of inventive geniuses have 
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ing compressed steam and exploding gases 

etly to._ power shaft; and millions of dollars _ 
e been spent without practical results. A 

tical rotary engine means simplicity, con~ 
£ torque, lightness of weight, compactness 
pace, and economy of fuel and lubrication; 
the minimum of trouble and repairs. Two 
s of steam engines built on the rotary prin- 
» are in successful use; the well-known tur- 
for high-speed revolutions only, and the 
ustine for all speeds. 

im response to the demand for a satisfactory 
ary gas-oil engine, Mr. B. F. Augustine of 
Halo, N. Y., has invented and successfully 
reloped such a motor; and it seems there is 
ing further left to be desired. It is the 
vel of the engineers who have seen it. This 
revolves with the power shaft, while the 
g shaft of the pistons remains stationary. 
haft is set eccentric to the power shaft; 
eh causes the pistons (arranged radially > 
ornately to approach to and to recede from 
“cylindrical walls of the motor easing, which 
perforated and provided with piston cylin- 
‘Ss which protrude outwardly for air cooling. 

he piston rods have three joints, correspond- 
to the wrist, elbow, and shoulder joints of 
human arm. The exploding charge of gas 
ees the relaxed piston outwardly in line 
ih centrifugal force, thus straightening out 
sections of the piston rod; and by this 
i, leverage, or a rotary impulse is imparted 
e cylinder and therefore to the motor. The 
um for leverage is based upon the station- 
pearing shaft. | 

he pistons are double- acting. On the return 
bke the fuel oil is pumped into the vaporizing 
mber, which, being surrounded by the ex- 
st gases in the exhaust chamber, absorbs the 
te heat in vaporising the oil.. An ingenious 
imbered dise having suitable cut-offs trans- 
} the oil without valves. Fuel oil enters 
b ugh the hollow bearing shaft, thus cooling 
bearings; and the lubricating oil pipe en- 
the same way discharging centrally, and 


sought to solve successfully the problem of 
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being distributed by centrifugal force, thor- 
oughly lubricates all bearing surfaces. 

This motor involves the principle of superin- 
duction; that is, there is always a 50% over- 
charge of unexploded gas left for instant deliv: 
ery. This is important in starting the motor; 
and in aeroplane service will enable pilots to 
ascend to greater altitudes than with other mo- 
fors of equal power; for all motors lose effici- 
en¢y in proportion to height owing to decreasing 
air pressure on fuel oil which drives it into the 
vacuum created by the pumps. 

Motorists experience trouble by an accumu- 
lation of carbon in the combustion chamber, 
owing to imperfect scavenging. From 30% to 
90% of burnt gases and smoke remain and to 
that extent dilute the inflowing fresh gas and 
dilute the efficiency of the charge. In the Augus- 
tine motor all the waste products of combustion 
are expelled and the scavenging is 100%, leay- 
ing a clean spark plug. 

All vehicles carrying gas motors are built 
very strong, to endure the constant vibration 
imparted by the reciprocating type of motors. 
In the rotary type there is no vibration; this 
will permit the use of lighter vehicles and add 
to the comfort of motorists. 

This motor is economical with oil. A run-of 
137 miles has been made with an automobile 
with the consumption of but one quart of oil. 
Both gasoline and kerosene are used at will. 
Practically no heat is wasted. The exhaust 
outlet is never hot. Other motors heat when 
cooling by water. 3 

he Augustine motor ean. be built with from 
one-half to one-fourth of the amount of ma- 
terial entering into the construction of recipro- 
cating motors of equal horse power. It can be 
built with four to twelve cylinders, with only 
one ignition wire’per set of cylinders. One type 
is being made so that two charges of gas are 
exploded simultaneously on opposite sides, 
thus balancing the strain. Since engine trouble 
has eaused the death of many aeroplane pilots, 
it is expected that this wonderfully simple and 
efficient motor will prove to be a means of safety. 

Other advantages are: weight three pounds 
per horse power; less than one-fourth the parts | 


\ 
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found in other motors; no water, radiator nor 
fan; no poppet valves, cams, gears or springs; 
high or low speed; perfect control; revolution- 
ary for all purposes. Surely this engine is 
another great step toward the Golden Age. 


A Mathematical Prodigy 


LOOMINGTON, Dlinois, has produced a 
prodigy. He can give an immediate answer 
to almost any mathematical question, and reels 
off millions as the ordinary citizen handles units. 
Ask him how’ many years, days, hours, minutes 
or seconds in one’s life, and out comes the 
answer faster than one can write it. A noon- 
hour diversion is to memorize and repeat all 
the freight car numbers on the trains that dash 
by at the station. 

Tell him it is 155 miles to Chicago, and ask 

how many pounds of rails in the track at eighty 
pounds to the yard, and without hesitation 
comes the answer, “534,448,000”. Try him on 
an automobile wheel thirty inches in diameter, 
for the number of revolutions made in going 
to Chicago, and the result is, “104,476”. Taking 
silver dollars one and a quarter inches,across, 
ask him how many it takes to belt the 25,000 
miles around the earth; the answer is “1,267,- 
200,000”. Ask the total of all the numbers up 
to 9,600 and you get “46,084,000”. The total 
up to 78,000 is given as “3,042,939,000”. The 
number of bricks required to lay a brick pave- 
ment for the 3,578 miles from New York to 
San Francisco, the pavement to be sixty feet 
wide and the bricks each eight by two inches, 
is “10,201,377,600". Divide 68,719,476,736 ‘by 
32,768; and the prodigy says, “2,097,152”. 
. Mr. Stong has had this talent from boyhood, 
and says that he sees the answers instantly 
standing out in front of him, and that there is 
no particular mental strain in this feat. 

‘Two explanations are given for the strange 
abilities of such prodigies.. One is that no one 
takes the trouble to check up the answers and 
that any string of figures is enough to satisfy 
- the hearers. Perhaps.some readers may wish to 
check up the answers and see if they are correct. 
Another explanation is that such prodigies do 
_ these wonders, not by the power of their own 
minds, but that they are possessed by an evil 
spirit that has the higher powers of the spirit 
plane and can give the prodigy a vision of the 
answer at once. 
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The fron Bug 
OT a bug made of iron, but one that ma 
iron. For the latest scientific ae 5 
that iron ore beds are accumulated by bactel 
having the power of extracting iron from the 
environment and jeaveRe it in masses after : 
demise, © | 
Iron is an essential constituent of many iff r 
all living creatures. It is indispensable 
human blood, and in that of all red-blooded ¢ 
mals. In some animals lacking red blood e 
puscles iron is missing from the blood, bu 
found in large amounts in other parts of t 
body. It is necessary in certain processes int 
life of plants; for without it plants could ha 
none of their characteristic green color. 
It is not strange, then, that it should be for : 
that deposits of iron trace their origin to baé 
ria. Millions of the “iron bugs” lived and di 
to make one little piece of ore, and uncount 
billions existed to produce the great ore bet 
This was part of the provision that our Fath 
made in preparing the earth so that it might 
a good place for people to live on. “My | G: 
shall supply all your need” (Philippians 4:° 
may truthfully be said of the arrangemer 
made for all humanity, whether it be 1 iron, ort 
other things ae man ae ~ 


Who hii Ft? 


[2 TS seldom that one man can Bec clair um 
have invented something entirely unaic¢ 
This is illustrated by the fact that eleven 
ventors are making official claim on the Gove 
mental bounty of Great Britain for hav 
invented the fighting tank. The Major-Ger 
als, Sirs, Lieutenants, Colonels and Com 
dores who are seeking some of “the needf 
from the Royal Commission on Awards O 
ventors fail to realize that the most an invel 
ean usually do is to add his mite to what ott 
have done before him, and that when hey 
really achieved something, if he is as wisé 
the Wise Man, he must come to realigal 
truth: “I looked on all the works that my he 
had wrought, and on the labor that I had labe 
to do; ands behold, all was vanity and vexa 
of spirit, ‘and there was no profit under. 
sun. And I turned myself to behold wis 
and madness, and folly: for what can the 
do that cometh after the king? even that w 
hath been already done.”—Ieclesiastes 2: 1 
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‘TRAVEL AND 
GOR ECHARACTER @ 


Red 


r 
The > Tertiar y Celors 

> THRER primary colors are combined in 
Beal strengths the result is a neutral gray. 
ifone color predominates and the other two 
about equally subservient, a grayed value 
e strongest color will be produced. 

W en yellow is dominant, and red and blue 
out equal to cach other, we have sage or, more 
eidly speaking, gray yellow. If ae is the 
tr mngest, and blue and yellow subordinate, the 
duct is plum, or gray red. Blue in strongest 
e, and yellow and red each weaker, will 
» gray blue. : 
These grayed, or complex colors, with their 
most endless ramifications, due to varying 
oportions, give us the most lasting pleasures 
anything which the eye can 
nse. All greens in nature 
e red in them, all reds have 
€ measure of green, all 
les are grayed with some 
ange, and practically all vio- 
s have just a tinge of yellow, 
ymake even the violet more pleasing. The 
re gray a color becomes, the more complex 
nervous effort to sense it; the more, there- 
vit appeals to the intellect “40 reason and the 
wers of comparison. The choice beauty of 
} Persian rug is due to this soft graying of 
‘component colors, 

erhaps no more happy example of tertiary 
ring could be cited than Munkacsy’s “The 
d Milton Dictating Paradise Lost to His 
ghters”, a large canvas which hangs in the 
Heries of the Lenox Library in New York. 
ta single primary and not a pure secondary 
ur anywhere in the painting. All is in most 
citous keeping with the sublime character of 
eee One can almost feel the grand 
yphes and the-“no mean heights” of that 
lied work of poetry just by looking at the 
inter’s work. There is also another small 
wvas in the same gallery, picturing a Venc- 
im scene, in which a single touch of orange is 
nearest approach to elementary color. 
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Christian Art Coming to Light 


HEN the Moslems took over the great 
chureh now known as St. Sophia’s at ‘Con- 
stantinople, according to their law not to destr oy 
pictures of the human: face, they sealed up someof 
the most wonderful treasures of Byzantine art 
ever known, and over them constructed the char- 
acteristic circles with the names of Mohamme- 
dan worthies in Arabic characters. Behind 
these circles, in a good state of preservation, 
are the finest spevimens of art ever produced in 
glass, mosaie, ete., by Byzantine artists. 

These hidden mosaics are formed of small 
pieces of glass of various colors kept in place 
with cement. The gold and silver mosaics are 
made of sheets of gold and silver leaf annealed 
between two plates of glass by a lost art. The 
main colors are red, blue and green, with other 
colors for shading faces and draperies. Whole 
walls and vaults are covered with these mosaics; 
and when they are lit up with the light of the 
sun or of hundreds of lamps, the effect is one 
of indescribable beauty. Among the concealed 
mosaics are a gigantic picture of the “Judgment 
of God”, and four immense cherubim each with a 
head over four feet high, and four wings with 
upper feathers of light green and under feath- 
ers of brown. 

In architectural features the structure has a 
107-foot dome carried on four pillars, one at 

each corner, and composed of light pumice 
stone, and with the apex 175 feet linc the 
floor. In other respects St. Sophia is one of the 
most remarkable buildings in the world. So 
extraordinary is its appearance that the awe- 
stricken Sultan Mohammed stopped at the door 
and, seeing a soldier hewing at the floor “for the 
faith”, exclaimed, “Ye have the whole city to 
pillage and enslave; leave ye me the buildings!’ 
The Mol hammedans have never destroyed the 
treasures of art, but have covered them up. 
They have preserved whole cisterns or cellars 
full of priceless manus scripts of Greek and 
>yzantine literature and writings belonging to 
the early part of the gospel age, perhaps in- 
eluding works that will be invaluable in further- 
ing our knowledge of the Bible. 


Leprosy 
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, By D. R. Pierce 
Ge THId Far Hast, among other things which 

engross the attention and deep sympathy of 
Western visitors are the numerous leper colo- 
nies, which are recular institutions. 

In one town visited, having a population of 
30,000, there was a colony of about 300 lepers in 
various stages of deeay and death. 

The wretchedness and poverty of these—shall 
we say human beings—was mdescribable; and 
their poor, naked, starved, disease-racked bod- 
ies were far removed from those of the plump, 
well-fed, richly attired sight-seers, permitted to 
approach within a few feet of their village. 

They were unable to work at a gainful occupa- 
tion, because no one would touch a thing which 
had been touched by them. They refused to ac- 
cept money, as they could not spend it for food. 
Only something they eould use would be ac- 
cepted. The loeal custom permitted them to 
visit the city each Friday afternoon to beg for 
food; and even here they must stay in the road- 
way of the streets, that no one might be eontam- 
inated. Their ery still rings in our ears; that 
ery for food, which was never wholly satisfied. 

The Bible tells of many persons afflicted with 
this dreadful, loathsome disease, which well 


represents sin, and which may never be cured 


until the Golden Age brings its blessings, de- 
stroying suffering of all kinds. The curing of 
the sin-leprosy of humanity is ulustrated in the 
experiences of the heathen general Naaman 
(2 Kings 5:1-14) of whom it is recorded that 
he was a leper, but was cleansed by obedience 
to the Word of God—dipping -himself seven 
times in the river Jordan. 


Smaller Newspapers 
ARTLY through the difficulty of. getting 
workers for the arduous labor of the lum- 
ber camps, and partly because of the lack of 
expansion of the paper pulp business during the 
war, the newspapers of the country are exhorted 
by the authorities to follow the example of THE 
GotpEen AcE, make the papers smaller and pack 
more information into the space utilized. 
The pulp and paper mills are running at 100% 
of capacity, and cannot produce more paper. 
Yet there is an estimated shortage of 200,000 


tons a year of newsprint paper, and the news-. 


papers are using 10% more paper than is now 
being made by: the mills. 
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The unprecedented Sohne of the co n’ 
has caused an unexpected amount of advert 
ing to be inserted in the papers; and as the s 
of the papers is controlled ehiefly by the amo 
of advertising, the papers have used up the si 
plus stock both in warehouses and in mills. 7 

The remedies suggested are for the pap 
to ent down the size of the pages, charge mn 
for the same advertising space and reduce | 
size of Sunday issues. It is hoped that a redi 
tion of one-third in the quantity of paper m 
be effected. The weaker papers are expected 
feel the brunt of the paper shortage, and mé 
of them may be foreed to suspend for lack 
paper. By the weaker papers is meant the 
of small circulation and those of weak finang 
standing, whose credits are not the best with: 
paper dealers. The advertising rate advami 
are expected to reach 259 or 30%.’ The 1 
ommendations are voluntary, coming from 
newspaper owners forming the American E 
lishers’ Association. ; 4 


Who Gets the Money? 
“HEN anthracite is $12 a ton, who sets 
money? The figures for normal ¢ 
tions are as follows: — 
Profits of operating company_______.0.33 4 
Materials, royalty, tax, depreciation and 4 


midringwement (0 esate eee 8. 
Loss on small sizes... 3.57 13. 
Transport’n from mine to N. Y. market_ 2.57 a 
Labor Sa ci 2.98 
Retail cost bad profit... 3.56 


Tn abnormal times, as ; at present, ce ti 
are. unexpected inequalities 1 in the variation 
prices and wages, it is possible for the. pre 
to be much larger than the customary 33 ¢¢ 
and the published statements bear out the 
sumption that the unsettled conditions have 
abled profits to be abnormally increased, » 
out a corresponding rise for labor. In the 
thracite business a rise of 31.61%, such as 
bituminous miners were led to expect, woule 
crease the cost of the coal only 94 cents a t 
in fact less, because “labor” includes other « ¢ 
than that of the miners. There is little ques 
that any class of workers whose increa 
pay has not equaled that of the cost of hi 
to them as a class, ought to be put at leas 
a par with what they were before the ¥ 
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HOUSEWIFERY 


that Nourish ‘By Mrs. Andrew J. Holmes 


: \ NYTHING that will safeguard the health 
| from the ravages of disease should be 
fength is a precious possession that all should 
3 ve and seek to obtain, and having obtained 
they should use the spirit of a sound mind 
d so apply the laws of healih in their daily 
i ing as to improve and increase their strength 
1 vigor; for by so doing their efficiency. is 
eater, no matter what their occupations may 
Any knowledge we may obtain on the sub- 
should be used to that end. 


‘The world is full of prematurely aged people, 
en down, worn out, suffering from malnu- 
on, the result of the denaturing and emas- 
wing of the foods which a wise Creator pro- 
les for the human family to live on. 
ssive use of refined foods men break down 
re’s defence against those great enemics of 
jhuman body, diabetes, tuberculosis, anaemia, 
Sumonia, and heart disease. 
‘The great Creator designed that the diet of 
h and beast should contain not only the so- 
d essentials of protein, fat and carbohy- 
s, but also the salts and solubles, sometimes 
ated as vitamines, as well as the succu- 
.and roughage, without all of which the 
s do- not function normally, the internal 
tions lose their natural alkalinity, immu- 
to disease is destroyed, vitality is im- 
red, and resistance is lowered. “Deficiency 
se” is a phrase used to describe many dis- 
s due to an inadequate diet. 
ke the case of a prospective mother: defi- 
y of diet undermines her state of health at 
e when she is called upon to function more 
lly than ever before, not only for herself 
(for her unborn child. Deficiency disease not 
rattacks the unborn child of the poorly nour- 
mother, but it attacks the mother herself. 
§ robbed of the ability to bring forth a 
_ disease-resisting child, and is also 
ist her ability to keep her own tissues 
‘own internal secretions in a healthy con- 
She attempts to perform two duties 
t half the quantity and quality of mate- 
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the human body. 
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promoting and growth-controlling attributes of 
the young are lost, and the mother bears her 
child under very unfavorable conditions. She 
enters the period of lactation wholly unable to 
comply with nature’s provision for the child. 

A. wise Creator has provided a diet for the 
human race that will furnish the material for 
the regeneration of tissue, with all the bio- 
chemie substances indispensable to the pro- 
foundly complex but perfectly nor mal Drocesses 
of assimilation and elimination. 


in whole grains, such as wheat, corn, rye, un- 
polis shed or brown. rice, the eleménts neces- 
sary for nourishing and maintaining a healthy 
condition of the body are found, especially in the 
wheat berry, in which there are sixteen ele- 
ments identical with the elements of which the 
human body is composed. Pure milk contains 
the same elements. In skim milk all elements 
remain but the fat. ; 

In the process of refining white flour eight of 
those elements are removed, robbing it of just 
half of the nourishing quality. Tach element 
before refining is in the right proportion to 
work together in harmony with the others, but 
in the refining process some elements are con- 
centrated and some are entirely lacking. The 
whole thing is a disarrangement from the condi- 
tion provided by nature. The most vital parts 
of the grain are taken from the flowr and used 
to feed animals, and the abnormal starch con- 
tent is put on the market to feed the people. 

Few people know that the phosphorus found 
in wheat, corn, rice, barley and oats, which is 
removed from the various grains in refining 
them, is essential to the very life and health of 
In refining flour all the phos- 
phorus compounds, iron compounds, calcium. 
compounds, potassium compounds, and all the 
other mineral salts which the human system re- 
quires to carry on the chemical processes of 
health-building are taken away. 

Today, as never before, people are asked to 
live on igpoverinied foods; impoverished g grain 
products, impoverished breakfast foods, impov- 
erished table syrups, impoverished fat and milk 
substitutes, impoverished egg substitutes, im- 
poverished sugar, corn starch, corn oil, corn 


syrup, potato oil, cottonseed oil, rice starch, 

cocoanut ol, tapioca starch, oleo oil, and wheat 
starch in the numerous forms in which they 

appear on the table of the average home. 

“Milk, until recently, and eggs, were the off- 
setting foods upon which people ‘relied to make 
up for the deficiencies of white bread, white 
buns, white cookies, white biscuits, white pie 
erust, white doughnuts, soda crackers, deficient 
breakfast foods, ete., but now eggs have so in- 
creased 1 in price that poor people are using as 
few as they can and the milk trust is doing the 
best it can to put milk out of the reach of the 
poor; and what will they use in place of these? 

Next to tuberculosis, the most common com- 
plaint caused by refined foods is heart disease. 
Malnutrition is a direct cause of heart disease 
in its-various forms. The heart is always en- 
larged following a diet deficient in iron, potas- 
sium, calcium, phosphorus and other mineral 
salts, colloids and vitamines, always found in 
such foods as wheat, corn, barley, buckwheat, 
oats, milk, fresh vegetables, greens, fruits, ete., 
before these elements are removed by the re- 
fining process they undergo. 

There are numerous records proving that 
where refined foods are excessively used with- 
out offsetting foods in the diet, the heart be- 
comes involved in from fifty to sixty days, and 
many records show that where offsetting foods 
are used to an extent sufficient to retard the 
progress of mineral, starvation, the develop- 
ment of disease is delayed accordingly. The 
significance of these records is still further em- 
phasized when it is considered that malnutrition 
is on the increase in the United States. 

Thus as we grow in knowledge concerning the 
laws of nutrition, we are forced to conclude not 
as a theory, but as a fact, that the kind, quality, 
and quantity of food, consumed by man does 
affect his health for good or evil and does affect 
every member of the human family. These facts 
demonstrate conclusively the folly of using foods 
which do not supply the needs of the body. The 
facts also demonstrate the necessity of accept- 
ing from the hands of a beneficent Providence 
the foods just as he has provided them for man’s 
needs, and refusing to use those which have been 
manipulated for commercial purposes. If we 
are going to have food at all, let us, if possible, 
have it as a wise Creator designed and provided 
it. We need all the natural elements in food. 
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The reason why the SANDS go in for whit 
flour is because they have a virtual monopoly 
of the white four machinery and because whit 
flour will keep indefinitely. They know i 
when they take out the germ all chance- 
the flour becoming rancid is gone, but they ald 
know that the removal of the germ makes the 
flour about as nutritious as so much plaster 0 
paris. Flour that contains all the elements nee 

essary for life and health will keep a consid 
erable time, but not as long as the starvatio. 
diet, commonly known as white flour. | 


{ append a few health food recipes whicle 


“millions now living who will never die”. Yo 

ean tell your. correspondent, M. S., from Pas 
Robles, California, that there is nothing in thes 
that will kill him. | 


Health Food Teens 


Graham Bread : 


_Qne yeast cake, three cups lukewarm wae 
one teaspoon salt, two tablespoons nut butter ¢ 
erisco, four tablespoons molasses, five cups flow 
half white and half graham. Dissolve yeast al 
shortening in lukewarvh liquid. Add mole 
and salt, then gradually enough flour, after, | 
has been warmed, to make a dough that can | 
handled. Knead thoroughly, eine sure to ka 
the dough soft. Cover and place where it ¥ 
be very warm for about twelve hours or moj 
When double in bulk, turn out on kneadil 
board and mold into loaves. Place in well 
greased pans, cover and set to rise again un 
double in size, bake in a slow oven for one hon 


Graham Mu ffi ins : h 

Two cups flour, half white and half graha 
one-half teaspoon cream tartar, one-halta 

spoon saleratus, one teaspoon salt, two- this 

cup sugar. Sift all together, mix with one 7 

of sweet or sour cream. Bake in Dok oven ul 

a dark brown. ; 


Beans Without Meat ‘a 

One quart yellow-eyed beans boiled about ( 
hour in saleratus water—one scant teaspoon 
enough hot water to more than cover. Dr 
and add crisco about the size of a lemon, | 
good-sized onion cut up, one teaspoon gro 
mustard, salt and pepper to taste, two tal 
spoons molasses. Cook all day and serve hg t 
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Is lt for the Benefit of the Jews? 

AJHEN history is written there are many 
© things that would be a surprise to the de- 
ased makers of history, if they should arise 
om their graves and read the record. Tor 
story is written, not from the viewpoint of the 
y when it is made nor from the viewpoint of 
le makers, but from the viewpoint of the age 
and of the progressive thinkers of the time. 
/Before the League of Nations was even 
nought of, there had been other leagues of na- 
is and leagues of kings, some of them so long 
and so buried in obscurity as to be forgot- 
n. All of these leagues started with glowing 
omise of benefits for some one for some time, 
t after a few years operation all of them 
ed. Some of them left no tangible after- 
sults; for they were motivated by fear or the 


ogress in any direction. 

Ii is said to he possible that the most lasting 
od of the League of Nations may be for the 
enefit of a people who are scarcely mentioned 
its provisions. If at all, the Jews figure 
erely as one of the “subject” peoples, whom it 
s the privilege of the great nations to uplift. 
History may fully record that the League was 
‘instrument used to permit that most ancient 
f all the nations, Israel, to occupy once more 
ieir native soil; to become a national entity 
n; to begin the visible progress toward the 
leritance which will, when history is written, 
ve become the Jews’. This ancient race is 
t to come into its own—a very great pros- 
et; for when the low are made high and the 
h brought low, the most abased nation in the 
tld is destined to rise to an eminence that will 
more than repay them for their age-long 
ndage to unfavorable environments. 

Be that as it may, the Jews through their 
mist organizations are planning for the reoc- 
tion of Palestine, and are going right ahead 
the execution of their plans. Regardless 
lay in the final determination of the status 
‘their country, the Zionists assume that out of 
€ womb of the League will be born the Jewish 
public. This nationality is expected to con- 
tue under the wing of the League, with quite 
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complete autonomy and with absolute freedom 
from the intolerable restrictions from Turks 
and Kuropeans, which the Palestine Jews have 
suffered for centuries. 


That the tide is rising there is no doubt, and 
it is said that no less than a million Jews will 
soon go from America and Europe to live in the 
fatherland. By hundreds of thousands the Jews 
are familiarizing themselves with the climate, 
soil, and business environment of Palestine, so 
as to. be ready to go to their home. So much 
larger is this host than the existing Palestine 
population—mostly Turks and Arabs of a low 
order of education and ability—that its prepon- 
derance of numbers will automatically settle 
the social and political questions of the land. 

Once in a while throughout history whole peo- 
ples have suddenly been seized with the desire 
to move on to other lands. This was illustrated 
in the hordes of Goths, Vandals and other Tar- 
tar peoples which from time to time appeared 
from their obscure homes and swept over larga 
portions of Europe. Today the Jews are “on 
the move”. The hegira of the Hebrews from 
Europe is about to take place, for “it is a literal 
fact that at the present moment a large part of 
the Jewish people is possessed with an irresis- 
tible impulse to strike its tents and move. A 
million strong, everywhere, impatient, with 
tense eagerness, the Jews are getting ready to 
sell their all, turn it into money, and proceed 
to abide for the rest of their lives in the home- 
land. They only wait the mandate of the 
League of Nations, to fix their political status 
for such a time as may be found necessary for 
the Jews to firmly establish themselves.” 

Dr. Saalkind, of the Jewish National Council 
for the Ukraine, tells how the emigration fervor 
has struck Russia: “Many have liquidated their 
property and made themselves ready to go. The 
Zionist offices at Kiev [Russia] are thronged 
with hundreds inquiring as to the possibility of 
early migration. Committees have arrived 
from various communities demanding facilities 
for at once sending their people to Palestine. 
They are prepared to go en masse. There is no 
risk of exaggeration in assuming that several 
hundred thousand, perhaps a million, people are 
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planning to leave Russia upon first opportunity.” 

It is only natural that when the news arrived 
in Russia of the prospect that a Jewish state 
would be erected in sacred old Judea, there 
should have arisen a boundless agitation for re- 
settlement in the historic land of the Jews. At any 
rate, according to Dr. Goldberg, chairman of the 
Zionist organization of Greater Russia, whole 
Jewish towns and communities have begun to 
make themselves ready to move as soon as com- 
munications should be opened. 

There ls no inducement to remain where they 
are. The great war was bad enough in the trials 
brought upon the Jews; but under the economic 
pressure of the revolution and counter-revelu- 
tion, the very extstence of the Jews in Russia 
has been undermined. ven bread to eat, to say 
nothing of comforts or luxuries, is endangered 
for three-quarters of the population of the Itus- 
sian pale, by the presence of the revolution. 

Preparations are being made to receive the 
‘home-coming host. The Zionist organizations 
of the world are making preparations to furnish 
the necessary administrators, engineers, spe- 
cialist and other experts whose great and pleas- 
ant task will he to make Palestine ready for the 
wholesale migration about to take place, 

That these things should happen now sur- 
prises no one familiar with the past and the pre- 
dicted future of the Jews, ‘This nation, which 
has been at the bott6m so far as human rights 
have been concerned, is destined to rise to the 
very top. It is confidently predicted that not 
merely a Jewish nationality is to be the outcome 
of the present trend of Judaism, but that far 
greater things are in store for this devoted race, 


who have clung loyally to their nationality, their 


language, and their religion under circum- 
stances that would have crushed the spirit ot 
any other people. Their destiny is expected to 
be no less than the headship of the ultimate 
league of nations and peoples embracing the 
entire world, which the Bible and Jewish tradi- 
tion say will endure forever. 


Onen Doors to Spirilism 

FFAHAT some authors, painters and composers 
achieve heautiful or powerful results under 

{he influence of spiritismis well know. There has 

come from the mystical Orient a world of oceult 

lore which is inspired by evil spirits. Books 


based on these ideas and magazine articles with- 
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the past five decades. They are of a type th 


. eet surrender of the citadel of the will; and 


out number are flooding the country. Some : 
the books are among the most widely read 


gives an improssien of something wonderft 
or something beautiful, but vague, not clear- 
teaders of works of this kind elose the bea 
with a sense ef perplexity. The authors wr 
as men in a fog. « | “aid ne 
One of the first American authors of this ty 
was Emerson, With his interesting, mental 
stimulating, but vague writings, he was the foi 
runner of many writers of works on mental s 
ence, the art of suecess, will power, pers 
ality, character building, self-help, psycho 
of a certain type, and of the power to eont 
and manage others. Such works often produ 
2 flush of mental exhilaration; but this pa 
away if the reader or student fails to suby 
his will and mind, without resistance, or ¢ 
eism, to the will of the author. ~ 
One refusing to let his mind be as putty 
the writer’s hands, to give himself up to ¢ 
alleeed “flow of great spiritual currents’, fin 
it impossible to obtain the worldly benefit 
ised in such books. Those that make this 
surrender may quickly find themselves 2 
state of a wealthy and “successful” man 
says, “Any time I can lean back in my off 
chair, close my eyes, and see beautiful 
and hear entrancing musie’. Such wor 
mand of the would-be seeker for success t 


"| 
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suecess that may follow is largely owing to’ 
codperation of demons, who may at any @ 
abandon him, and leave him to the abyss of I 
of self-respect, of true religion, and of the | 
presented by the demens—the good thin 
earth. » ; oa 
On the 1920 visit of the famous Belgian p 
Maurice Maeterlinck, to America ligh 
thrown on the character of his writings. 
lecture given in New York the author said, 
ing the new year I shall write a new boo 
shall be a volume dedicated to a study | 
occult, I shall strive to rid spiritualism, 
ism, of the charlatanism that has disere 
so long’. In other words, spiritism i 
made attractive to the host of refined 
tured readers, whose minds have been ro 
some measure of elear-cut discernmen 
judgment and prepared to receive ou 
spiritualism by such charming but ch 
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ally vague, obscure works as “The Bluebird”, 
In connection with Mr. Maeterlinck’s New 
*k lecture he made it quite clear where he 
bd as regards the occult: “The lecturer told 
the ‘odic effluvia’, ‘discovered’ by Reichen- 
eh, the eminent Austrian scientist—‘a, mag- 
he or vital fluid which emanates from the 
My every second, and which can be seen by 

motic subjects in the dark, appearing bluish 
the right side and yellowish red on the left, 


7. 


Varying in intensity with the state of the 


_ This vital force, Mr. Maeterlinek held, 
‘responsible for the phenomenon of ‘table 
ung’. He described it as indestructible and 
eptible of being infused into inanimate ob- 
s. This vital fluid, so independent of the 
and impossible to destroy even by fire, 
tht well be the spiritual principle which does 
t perish with us and points to immortal life.” 
is well for readers of the many works of this 
2 to know surely that however beautiful 
h writings are, they are allied with or a part 
‘the vast literature of the occult and the spir- 
alistic, and are an open door to demonism. 
Every five-cent store sells booklets with the 
liar question, “What Month Were Yon Born 
’ These belong to the dark age occult 
ence” of astrology, as do the “horoscopes” 
lished in some newspapers, and the zodiacal 
us, the data on “birth stones” and other like 
itter in almanacs. We view all of these mat- 
% with suspicion. The telling of character by 
month of one’s birth found its origin in the 
ship of demons under the guise of the wor- 
| of various stars, planets and constella- 
s named for the demon gods and goddesses 
eathen religions of early history. The 360 
ees of the heavens were divided into twelve 
s of thirty degrees, each containing some 
tellation which was worshipped as a demon 
A person’s character was imagined to 
etermined by the powers of the deity of the 
n of the heavens rising above the horizon. 
the moment of birth, and to be variously in- 
iced by the relative positions of the planets 
lieved to be gods—at that moment. 
is asserted that data has been compiled to 
me truth in the claims of astrology; but 
ven greater mass of fact disproves the 
is. There is some truth also in the claims 
jritism, but that does not warrant the sur- 
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Hotions in the person from whom they ema- . 


render of the will to evil spirits. Closely asso- 
ciated with this method of alleged character- 
determination is the prediction of the future by 
the stars, by palmistry, by cards, and by tea 
leaves and coffee grounds. Predictions of these 
kinds are nothing more than shrewd guesses, 
unless the prophet is a spirit medium, in which 
case they are the guesses of demons speaking 
or acting through the person of the medium— 
who may even be an agreeable young society 
woman, unwittingly possessed of occult “gifts”. 
The safe way is to determine upon a course of 
resolute resistance to every door to demonism, 
no matter how charming the outlook through the 
door; for any door to demonism is a door to 
destruction. 


An Imaginary Dialogue 
‘pee great adversary hovering above the 
earth was joined by kindred spirits, who 
were seeking him and who greeted him boister- 
ously, crying, “Fail, Lucifer, Son of the Morn- 
ing!” He checked them with an angry gesture 
and frown. “Call me not by that name, remind- 
ing me, as it does, of ages past when I led a pute 
and happy existence.” Surprised at this reply 
from their arrogant, self-confident chief, they 
looked at each other in dismay, whispering, 
“Something must have happened to disturb his 
majesty”, and waited in silence further enlight- 
enment. This they presently received. 
Sullenly, as if talking to himself, he began: 
“On a little strip of land extending out into one 
of the great lakes have just met in convention 
those people whom Jehovah seems to favor; and 
as the waves sweep up on that shore so the mes- | 
sages of truth constantly spoken by their leaders 
swept over their minds until at last he whom 
they call their President stood before them.” 
Satan now roused himself, and turning to his 
companions spoke with more energy. “You re- 
member when the Laodicean Messenger died, 
and his followers quivered under the blow like 
a flock of frightened sheep, we thought it would 
be an easy matter to overcome them. Then they 
chose this man as their leader. Then we suc- 
ceeded in having him and his helpers thrown 
into prison, and since their release we have tried 
to thwart them in every possible way. Well, 
this man has conceived a plan by which he can 
throw broadcast among the people of the world 
these truths which we have tried so hard to sup- 


By Luella Richardson 
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press. As he stood there, outlining his plan and 

sking their help, those 7000 people as one man 
with uplifted hands and shouts of approval 
pledged their suppor t; and we knor w to our cost 
how ‘they can work.” 

“But, Prinee”’, ventured to argue one of wy 
bolder spirits, “ suppose a do scatter the truth, 
think how much in our favor are conditions on 
the earth today; how much of strife and sorrow 
and suffering there is, and how much more 
power we have than ever before.” 

“T am thinking”, was the reply, “I am looking 
back down the centuries; I see another time 
when conditions were favorable to us; I see 
another man stand as this one has, before a gen- 
eration who laugh and sneer as he tells of the 
judgments of the Lord which are coming upon 
the earth. Did Noah’s prophecy come true?” A 
groan from his hearers was his only answer. 

One of the quieter spirits now addressed hun. 
“Prince, you have spoken of a happier life which 
of course we ail shared and remember. We 
know that some of these truths relate to us as 
well as to mankind, and the hope held out to 
them is also offered to us if like them we will 
repent. We are all tired of this existence and, 
as you hint, may receive some worse punish- 
ment. Why not accept the chance to get back 
into harmony with Jchovah?” 


The majority of the spirits answered with a 


howl of anger, though some few of them looked 
thoughtful and moved toward the speaker. 
Satan, now in a towering rage, turned on him 
with fierce denunciation, ending his tirade with 
these words: “I know that you have already 
tried to aid these people, and now you and those 
that think as you do must leave our company 
forever. We purpose to. think of some scheme 
by which we may be able to check this project 

of theirs, and if possible annihilate them. At 
any rate, know that we will never again yield 
allegiance to the [King of heaven.” : 

“Ah, well!” said the leader of the minority as 
they turned away, “The forces of good and evil 
are lining up for the last battle, in the closing 
days of this age, as they did in the last days 


of that other one when we were so much in- 


volved. We'were on.the wrong side then; let 
us try to be on the right side this time.” — 

And we of the earth family who are on the 
right side, what a privilege is ours! Let us, 
dear fellow soldiers, look to our great Captain 
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‘them.—Matthew 16: 25. 4 


its persecutors than to its official patrons. Pete 


for courage and help and, girding on the who 
armor, go forth in his strouee “confident 
if we ose our lives for his sake we shall ge a, 


The Fearless Confute the Cowardly 
SG AYS W. T. Ellis in the North America 
“Courage to tell the truth, the tactless trut 

if need be, but-the whole truth, in full propor 
tion, is society’s greatest present need. Hal 
knowledge and active prejudice abound; butG 
is the clear, comprehensive and uncolored trug 
that will save our time from blunders 
delays. Wearless outspokenness is an apostol 
quality that is needed more today than wis 
or wealth or winsomeness. 
“We have a stirring story (Acts 2 Sy 
fishermen, John and Peter, confronting co¥ 
ardly - officialdom by courageous confessidl 
They had healed a lame man and made tha 
miracle the text for a sermon upon Christ a 
the resurrection. Incensed at this unautho 
ized teaching, the ecclesiastical authorit 
clapped them into jail. Thus the Sanhedr 
like many another high court of religion si ut 
tried to repress the rise of vital religion, whi 
did not bear its seal and brand. 4 
“Happy is the cause that ean get its advocat 
sent to jail. Even Christianity owes more 


: 


and John started an apostolic fashion when tl 
spent a night in custody for proclaiming 1 
Name. Liberty has always progressed throu 
prison bars. Hrror,’ reaction and oppressi 
have consistently, throughout the centur 
committed the blunder of trying to restr 
truth by force. The same proud Sanhedrin € 
had arrested and slain Jesus was now attem 
ing the same tacties with his disciples. 
lifted the Master so high on a convict’s cf 
that all the world is enabled to see and ad 
him; in the case of Peter and John the pri 
cell server as a calcium light, to rivet the att 
tion of Jerusalem upon them. 

“Thinking to find the street-preachers cor 
by a night in the prison, the Sanhedrin gé 
ered the next morning, in full and solemn 
sion, and set the fishermen in the midst to m 
answer concerning their credentials: “By ¥ 
power, or in what name, have you done tl 


on usually functions. Kipling once wrote a 
: pe ng poem, “Rimmon’, about this very qual- 
in the British war office. He might as well 
ve written it about the American War De- 
fitment or State Department, or the French 
eran foreign offices. Keclesiastical boards 
[courts and councils develop the same arro- 
t intolerance and inefficiency. 
Progress has come by the courageous defi- 
e of things as they are by the fearless cham- 
ns of things as they ought to be. Reformers, 
aL nts, duce have all had to pass through the 


JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY 


‘One question for each day is provided by this journal 
The parent will find it interesting and helpful to have 
‘the child take up the question each day and aid it tn 
nding the answer in the Scriptures, thus developing 
a a knowledge of the Bible and where to find in it the 
Benes desired. 


_ Will God under any circumstances ever do 
gen unkind, unjust or cruel? 
merer: See Psalm 100:5; James 1:17; Psalm 
tT ea Shon os 145: mS Habakkuk 1: 3. 
4 What will Rochas of the wilfully wicked 
disobedient? 


nswer: See Genesis 2:17; Romans 6:23; Psalm 
20; oe 4; 2 Th eanl odin o's Haclea ates 9: 


4 oes God ever grow weary? 

nswer: See Isaiah 40:28; 59:1 

= Is God easily provoked to anger? 

iswer: See Psalm 103:8; Nehemiah 9:17; Psalm 
3 Joel 2:13; Jonah 4: 2; Nahum 1:3. 

Wil God retaim his anger forever? i 

iswer : See Psalm 30:5; Micah 7:18; Zeph. 3:8, 9. 
. “Hes God a law? 

Mmswer: Yes.—Romans 13:8, 10; Matthew 22: 36- 
Galatians 5:14; James 2:8; Micah 6:8. 


s 
Pye 


re Bieneit before kings; we bent before lords; 

oe were the crowns, and theirs were the swords} 
ut the times of the bending and bowing are past, - 

ie the day of the people is dawning at last. 
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Peter and John experience with the same San- 
hedrin.” 

These are good, strong, true words by Dr. 
Tillis, who perhaps might also call to mind the 
many instances of Twentieth Century Christ- 
ians in Canada and the United States in 1918 
who suffered prison, mobbing, torture and even 


death for their faithful adherence to beliefs 


taught by the Bible, but so unpopular with the 
modern Sanhedrin that its members stood by 
without a protest when such things were going 
on about them and, in instances, led the mobs. 


‘7. Can God be tempted with evil? 

Answer: See James 1:13. 

8. Does the Bible compare God with tha 
things he has created? 

Answer: See Isaiah 40:12-15, 17, 22, 25, 26, 283 
1 John 3:20; Psalm 104, 

9. Does the Bible teach that God is a creator? 

Answer: See Genesis 1:1; 1 Peter 4:19; Eph. 3:9. 

10. What was God's first creation? 

Answer: His Son, our Lord.— Revelation 3: 
Colossians 1:15; Psalm 89:27; 1 John 4:9, 

11. Who is Jesus declared to be? 

Answer: The Son of God.—Matthew 3:17; 16:16; 
John 5:20; 3:16; Acts 9:20; Luke 1: 35. 

12. ave Jesus and God tie same person? 

Answer: A father and a son cannot be the same person, 
(John 14:28; 1 Corinthians 15:28) Jesus was created 
and therefore had a beginning; God was from evera 
lasting.—Psalm 89: 27; Colossians 1:15; John 3: 16, 

13. Was Jesus tod long Be iire he was 
Evi into the world? 

-Answer: Yes.—John 17:5, 24; ‘Philippians 2:6; 
2 Corinthians 8:9; Colossians Hs ee 17; John 3 13: 
6: 62. 

14. Why did God create Jesus? 

Answer: Sce Ephesians 3:9; John 1:3; Colossians 

P15 = 17; 
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“No more shall the kings, for their glory and gain, 
Drive the masses of mento slay and be sli ain 3 

Yor the folly and fury of warfare shall ccase 
When the day of the people brings justice and peace, 


“Great day of Jehovah! Prophets and seers 

Have sung of thy coming these thousands of years, 

On the wings of war's whirlwind God’s judgments fly fast, 
And the day of the people is dawning at last.” 


By William Pierson Merril’ 
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Do you seek to know 


tells the secret of the 
mysterious communi- 


cations from the un-. 
seen world— 


Touches every 
phase of these re- 
markable phenomena. 


Lets the light of 
truth shine upon a 


of your loved ones in 
death? converse with — 
_them? see them face | 
to face? j 


Would you know. ; 
the exact truth about — 
their condition? 
Then you cannot — 
procure this book too — 
quickly. It tells you 4 


theme hitherto 


clearly what the Bible . 


shrouded in gloom 
and darkness. 
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250,000 copies on first edition alone. Hiverybody wants it because it 
contains detailed information not to be found in any other work. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


The publishers of “TALKING WITH THE 
DEAD” have completed a remarkable clubbing 
arrangement with your favorite magazine 


Tar Gonpen Ace whereby for the next 90 . 


days BOTH publications may be had -for 
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HE IMAGINATION of mankind is 
fired today by the picture of a New 
Palestine—a Palestine Restored. 

In this the world sees more than 
the return of scattered Israel to the 
Promised Land—more than a reali- 
zation of the age-long aspirations 

of a people. It sees the renewal of a fount 
from which, for centuries past, civilization has 
drawn rich inspiration—moral, intellectual and 

‘spiritual. 


Once more united on the sacred soil of their 
fathers, inspired anew by their traditions of 
old, their wisdom enriched by the accumulated 
lore of many peoples and many lands, the 
modern sons of an ancient race will give forth 
new treasures to the world. 


Palestine Restored holds out new promise to 
mankind. 


U.S. Senator John Sharp Williams says: 


“T think it all constitutes an epoch in the history of — 


the ‘Chosen Race,’ and still more than that, it constitutes 
an epoch in the history of civilization.” 
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PALESTINE RISETH 


TE EN the Zionist movement was young, 
and that’s only six years ago, its ardent 
siasts used to dream of a Palestine of 
000 people, and possibly 6,000,000, living 
4 land made agriculturally rich by irrigation 
1 pindastrially prosperous by hydro-electric 
ts furnishing power to a varied selection of 
u ustries; a country dotted with model garden 
1 E industrial villages and cities, connected 
heach other and with other parts of the Hast 
failroads, electric lines and highways; a 
ion whose merchant marine reaches out to 
orners of the world from Haifa, terminal 
slatic trade with Europe. 

s dream is coming true, before our very 
because: 

The pledge of Great Britain, made through 


do all in its power to establish the Jewish 
onal Homeland, is about to be redeemed 
ough the signing of the treaty of peace with 
ey, granting Great Britain a mandate over 
stine. The mandate is expected at any time 
d may be promulgated before this is print- 
ya Ls the Turkish treaty is now under discus- 
1 in Paris and it is said on the most reliable 
brity that the mandate to Great Britain is 
UL ed in the first ten articles of the treaty. 
Millions of Jews. throughout the world are 
ting the politiczl settlement of Palestine’s 
iS 80 that they can begin a mass-migration 
e Holy Land, which so far has taken all the 
er and resources of the International Zion- 
Or ganization to restrain until the proper 
for emigration arrives. 

A reconstruction program prepared by the 
ist po raenization to restore Palestine as the 
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Jewish National Homeland has already been. 
put into operation on a small scale by the 
establishment of Jewish agricultural colonies, 
reclamation of swamp lands to rid the country 
of mosquitoes, and medical and _ sanitary 
measures put into effect by the American Zion- 
ist Medical Unit. To begin this program on a 
more elaborate scale and to take the first steps 
toward the establishment of a flourishing coun- 
try in Palestine, the Zionist Organization of 
America is raising $10,000,000 throughout the 
United States this year for its Palestine Re- 
storation Fund. 


4, Winston S. Churchill, English Minister of 
War, in a recent article in the London Sunday 
Herald, reiterated the pledge of his country’s 
cooperation to the fullest extent with the Zionist 
Organization in preparing Palestine as the Jew- 
ish National Homeland, and declared that the 
present generation would yet see a population 
of from three to four million in the Holy Land. 

The reconstruction projects which the Zionist 
Society of Engineers will initiate through the 
fund now being raised throughout America, 
include water-power development, by building 
canals, reservoirs, aqueducts and hydro-elee- 
tric plants; reclamation of the Hullah valley, 
including the drainage and clearing of the Hul- 
lah swamps, over 5,000 acres, and "the reclama- 
tion of 3,700 acres in the Upper Jordan system; 
construction of a modern harbor at Haifa, mak- 
ing it the Amsterdam of the Mediterranean; 
connecting this new, great port with all parts 
of Palestine and its “hinterland and with the 
entire Near Hast by a system of standard-gauge 
railroads; building of roads and pavements 
throughout the country ; providing water supply 
by conserving the heavy ae through reser- 
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voirs and wells; establishing a sewage-disposal 
system and converting the sewage into fertil- 
izer; organizing various industries, chiefly 
cement mills with which to do most of the con- 
struction work in Palestine, owing to the lack 
of lumber, which will not be available until the 
afforestation projects are developed; shoe, 
clothing and furniture factories, canneries, tan- 
neries, foundries and blacksmith shops. 


Linked up with the industrial, commercial - 
begin their mass-migration to the Holy Lan 


and agricultural rejuvenation of Palestine, are 
the plans for establishing a merchant marine, 


for which the Zionists propose an initial ex- 


penditure of $10,000,000. With Haifa made into 
the leading harbor oF the entire Near East, as 
experts have claimed it will be, when life in 
Palestine is flourishing again its fleet of. mer- 
chantmen will ply between. all the leading ports 
of the world, carrying the new products of the 
Holy Land.° The first ship in this merchant 
marine was recently launched at Jaffa to sail 
between Beyrut, Haifa, Jaffa and Egypt. Elab- 
orate ceremonies were held to commemorate 
the establishment ‘of Palestine’s merchant ma- 
rine, the wife of the English commandant at 
Jaffa christening the craft “Hecholutz’ (The 
Pioneer) while Italian warships in the harbor 
at the time gave an official salute of twenty-one 
guns when the blue and white flag of Zion was 
flang from the mast. 

With all the vast agricultural, industrial and 
maritime plans which the Zionist Organization 
is putting into operation for the reconstruction 
of Palestine, what is probably attracting more 
world-wide attention than anything else is the 
establishment of a Hebrew University at Jeru- 
salem. Prof. Patrick Geddes of the University 
of Edinburgh, considéred as the world’s most 
famous town planner, is now in Jerusalem 
working on the plans for the Hebrew Univer- 
sity, endee commission from the Zionist Organ- 
ization. 

The cornerstone for the Univerity was -laid 
recently on the Mount of Olives. Prof. Geddes 
has reported to the Zionist Organization that, 
through funds now being raised, the chemical 
laboratories will be completed by the end of 
this year, so that graduate students from the 
leading Universities of Europe may come to 
‘Jerusalem to work out there immediate prob- 
lems arising from the exh rebirth of 
the Holy Land 
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‘the new Jerusalem, a modern city to be | t 


.present population. 


World-famous Jewish scholars have alrea¢ 
volunteered to assist in the establishment of ' 
University and to become part of its facult 
the most noted being Dr. Albert Einstein, w 
recently astounded the scientific world with ] 
new theories on light rays, and Prof. Augi 
Wassermann, noted as the discoverer of f 
blood test which bears his name. When tf 
Jewish National Homeland is established j 
Palestine and hundreds of thousands of Jey 


the Hebrew University will, according to @ 
plans of its founders, be the world eee f 
Jewish culture and education. 

In addition to working on the plans of - 4 
Hebrew University, Prof. Geddes is designin 


center of the new Jewish life that will. soon Bi 
thriving in Jerusalem. He is planning a 
cious modern city which, while capable of s 
porting a population several times its presé 
size, will still retain its historical and sacre 
landmarks. In connection with the Universit 
Prof. Geddes has reported that he is dos\em i 
a Museum, which will be to the University w 
the British Museum and Louvre are to thei 
respective Universities in London and Paris. 

Lack of an adequate water supply has i. 
Palestine’s vital need since Moses led the retu 
from Egypt; but James Haines, secretary ¢ 
the Zionist Society of Engineers and one of th 
leading engineers working on the reconstruc! tio 
of the Holy Land, declares that there is enou 
rainfall in Palestine to support a populatione 
15,000, 000—over two hundred and fifty time: $1 


“The average yearly rainfall of 26 i intl Q 
which falls in five months of the year, can easil 
be stored by the erection of reservoirs,” sal 
Mr. Haines. “This rainfall is one-quarter greal 
than in California. It will supply a fut 
population of 6,000,000 with a daily per cay I 
supply of 9.055 gallons, which is over 1, 
gallons more than the average daily const mn § 
tion in New York City.” 

Because the Mediterranean i isata higher eve 
than the Jordan and the lakes, and because 
the. stony underground surfaces which ret 
the water so easily, Palestine is. favored 
engineering projects planned to store up | a 
quantities of water, according to Mr. Haines 

Irrigation of Lower Palestine will alse 


on r A 


C et by Tae the Nile, according to 


ers in this, as all of Southern Palestine was 
pplied with water from the Nile in a remark- 
le engineering feat of the British Royal Engi- 
neers. 
tween 3,000 and 5,000 square miles in the 
nai peninsula alone, requiring irrigation, 
which would be furnished from the Nile. - 

Isaac Herbst, another Zionist engineering 


plants, because of the lack of coal in the Holy 
and. He proposes building two hydro-electric 
. in the Upper J ordan Valley and Lake 
Tiberias, with a capacity of 100,000 horsepower 
an hour. ‘Iwo canals necessary for the plants 
will divert the Jordan from the Hullah swamps 
and convert eight square miles of useless land 
nto fertile fields, he points out. These plants 
J mark the first step in the rapid industrial 
evelopment of Palestine, says Mr. Herbst. 
"While millions of Jews throughout the world 
are. awaiting the word that will permit their 
eaving for Palestine, there are thousands of 


and in far greater numbers than before the 
W ar, racine to the Zionist Sienna en To 
-ovide for them, the erection of a chain of 
ge hotels throughout the Holy Land has been 
proposed by the London Zionist Organization, 
wi ith the principal hotels in Jerusalem, Jaffa 
id Haifa, and smaller ones in such historical 
ots as Tiberias, Safed, Hebron, Gaza, Acca 
and. Beersheba. Health ‘resorts, built. around 
Palestine’s hot springs and mineral waters and 
thing beaches near Haifa and Jaffa, have 
so been proposed. 
Haifa, according to the Zionist engineers, will 
the largest and most important city of 
estine after the Jewish National Homeland 
established, as they claim it will be the 
cipal outlet for all Asiatic trade to Europe, 
cause of its connections with the Bagdad rail- 
ad. To provide for its increasing population, 
‘is proposed to continue the city. along the 
utiful glopes of Mount Carmel; while on the 
mit of Mount Carmel, according to the 
ans, a large hotel and resort will be erected 
‘welcome visitors to the Holy Land. Dr. Chaim 
Neizrnan, President of the Zionist Organization 
‘E ngland and head of the Zionist Administra- 
ve Commission in Palestine, discussing the 
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fionist engineers, who will follow British engi- 


It has been estimated that there are” 


expert, has brought forward a plan to utilize . 
Palestine’ S vast water power for hydro- electric - 


urists and pilgrims, anxious to visit the Holy - 


= Nin 
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vast eeu ereial prospects of the country said 
recently that Palestine would be the bridge 
between: Bagdad and Cairo and between Con- 
stantinople and Calcutta. 

Thus ancient prophecy and modern pr actical 
idealism are uniting to bring to pass a gréat 
vision to gladden the hearts of all mankind. 


Justice and The Poor By Reginald Heber sinith, 
of tie Boston Bar 
(2) DENIAL OF JUSTICHE—THE PACT ; 
NHE realization that there are grave defects 
- in. the administratidn: of justice has come 
but slowly. Had not enough laws beén passed, 


‘enough courts organized, court houses built, 


judgés, clerks, and. officers provided and paid 
salaries? W hat more was necessary? When 
Roscoe Pound delivered his epoch-making ad- 
dress on “The Causes of Popular Dissatisfac- 
tion with the Administration ot Justice” before 
the American Bar Association in 1906, his was 
like a voice crying in the wilderness. From the 
reported discussion,* one would judge that most 
of the lawyers were incredulous, and that not 
a few were indignant at the intimation that our 
justice was not closely akin to perfection itsel?, 

In the twelve years that have followed, the 
evidence has become overwhelming. The facts, 
though not the causes which underlie them, are 
well known. The administration of American 
justice is not impartial, the rich and the poor do 
not stand on an equality before the law, the tra- 
ditional method of providing Justice has oper- 
ated to close the doors of the courts to the poor, 
and has caused a’ gross: denial of justice in all 
parts of the country to millions of persons. 

_ Sweeping as ‘this indictment may appear, it 
is substantiated by ample authority.” “A few 
statements deserve to be presented here: 

“Tf there is one sad anomaly. that should stand out in 
our present, days of conscientious pelf- -searching, it is the 
harsh fact that, with all our prating about justice, we 
deliberately withhold it from the pte eamonet: Ww Ho’ are‘ too 
poor to pay for it.* - 

“The sources from which ; industrial unrest. springs 
ate: . ... 3. Denial of justice in the creation, in» the 
adjudication and in the administration of. the law.* , 

“The equal administration of the laws is a right guar- 
antéed by the fundamental law of the dand; and yet no 
person. will deny. that this privilege is more honored in 
the breach than in the observance; for there are very 
many people | in every American community who, 
throug gh ignorance of their rights or their inability to 
pay the imposts levied by'the state as a condition enc 
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eee Renew emeone, 


dent to the pursuit of justice in the courts, are con- 
stantly being denied that equal administration of the 
laws and the justice that is supposed, logically, to follow 
ats 

“Taking the country as a whole it is so obvious that 
we have almost ceased to remark it, that in petty causes, 
that is, with respect to the every-day rights and wrongs 
of the great majority of an urban community, the ma- 
chinery whereby rights are secured practically defeats 
rights by making it impracticable to assert them when 
they are infringed. Indeed in a measure this is so in 
all causes. But what is merely exasperating in large 
causes is downright prohibitive in small causes. While 
in theory we have a perfect equality, in result, unless one 
can afford expensive and time-consuming litigation, he 
must constantly forego undoubted rights, to which in 
form the rules of law give full security, but for which, 
except where large sums are involved, the actual conduct 
of litigation affords no practicable remedy.* 

“Many causes haye contributed to this neglect which 
disgraces American justice.’’* 

The majority of our judges and lawyers view 
this situation with indifference. They fail to 
see behind this denial of justice the suffering 
and tragedy which it causes, the havoe which it 
plays in individual lives, and the influence which 
it exerts in retarding our Americanization pro- 
gram. “The judicial department’, said Chief 
Justice Marshall,* “comes home in its effects 
to every man’s fireside. It passes on his 
property, his reputation, his life, his all.” Be- 
cause law is all-embracing, the denial of its 
protection means the destruction of homes 
through illegal foreclosures, the loss through 
trick or chicanery of a lifetime’s savings, the 
taking away of children from their parents by 
fraudulent guardianship proceedings.* Hun- 
dreds of thousands of honest men, many of them 
immigrants, have been unable to collect ine 
wages honestly earned.* 

Denial of justice is not merely negative in 
effect; it actively encourages fraud and dis- 
honesty. Unscrupulous employers, seeing the 
inability of wage-earners to enforce payments, 
have deliberately hired men without the slight- 
est intention of paying them.* Some of these 
employers are themselves poor men, who strive 
in this way to gain an advantage. The evil is 
not one of class in the sense that it gives the poor 
over to the mercies of only the rich. It enables 
the poor to rob one another; it permits the 
shrewd immigrant of a few years’ residence to 
defraud his more recently arrived countrymen. 
The line of cleavage which it follows and ac- 
centuates is that between the dishonest and the 
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honest. Everywhere it abets the unscrupulous 
the crafty, and the vicious in their ceaseless 
plans for exploiting their less intelligent and 
less fortunate fellows. The system not only ro bs 
the poor of their only protection, but places i 
the hands of their oppressors the most powerful 
and ruthless weapon ever invented. 

The law itself becomes the means of extortion 1, 
As Lord Brougham said of the English admin | 
istration of justice in 1800, it puts “ a two- 
edged sword in the hands of eraft and oppres 
sion’. From the cradle to the grave the poo: 
man is the prey of a host of petty swindlers,® 
who find it easy,.through such devices as fraud- 
ulent assignments, trustee process, or garnisl h- 
ment of wages for fictitious debts,* to rob ant 
despoil. There exist today businesses estab- 
lished, conducted, and flourishing on the prinei- 
ple that as against the poor the law ean be 
violated with impunity because redress is be 
vond their reach. It is this situation whic A 


regulating the assignment of future wages the uf 
a sort of quasi-slavery resulted, which brougl nt 
the loan shark into being, and permitted flagrar rt 
usury to grow into a monstrous thing.* _ 

The effects of this denial of justice are fa 11 
reaching. Nothing rankles more in the huma 
heart than the feeling of injustice. It produces 
a sense of helplessness, then bitterness.* It i 
brooded over. It leads directly te contempt for 
law, disloyalty to the government, and plant 
the seeds of anarchy.* The conviction grow 
that law is not justice,” and challenges the be 
lief that justice is best secured when adminis 
tered according to the law. The poor come t 
think of American justice as containing onk 
laws that punish and never laws that help. 
They are against the law because they consider 
the law against them.* A persuasion spread 
that there is one law for the rich and anothe 
for the poor.* q 

Ifow this comes about can be simply. tol 
One efternoon Arthur V. Briesen, President ¢ 
the New York Legal Aid Society, took Theodor 
Rovsevelt, then Police Commissioner of | 
York, to the society’s office to see what went 0 0 
They sat at the interviewing desk. <A glazi 
came in and related that he had set twenty iv 
panes of glass in a barn, and that the own 
the barn “had refused to pay him $6.60 
‘He had been out of worl 
needed this money to ey bread and milk 
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is family’s supper. On his way from the West 


here he lived, he crossed Fifth Avenue at 
forty-Fourth Street and passed the luxurious 
restaurants on cither corner. His own children 
ent to bed supperless. The next morning he 
sought out a lawyer, who told him that to bring 
mit the costs and the fee would be $10. This he 
ould not pay. rom there he went to the Mu- 
mecipal Court, originally known as “The Poor 
(Man’s Court”, where he saw a judge, who was 
Obliged to explain that he had neither the time 
mor the money nor the right to undertake the 
necessary proceedings; that as the man had no 
money, he could not prosecute the case; and 
that, inasmuch as the expenses would exceed 
the amount in dispute, he had better drop it. 
As the man told his story in the office of the legal 
aid society, he was.an incipient anarchist. 
The effect on the immigrant is peculiarly un- 
ortunate. He comes to this country, often from 
lands of injustice and oppression, with high 
hopes, expecting to receive fair play and square 
dealing. It is essential that he be assimilated 
ind taught respect for our institutions. Because 
of the strangeness of all his surroundings, his 
ignorance of our language and our customs, 
ten because of his simple faith in the Ameri- 
a of which he has heard, he becomes an easy 
grey. When he finds himself wronged or be- 
wed, keen disappointment is added to the 
sense of injustice, Through bitter disillusion- 
ment he becomes easily subject to the influences 
of sedition and disorder.” | 

“The essentially conservative bench and bar 
Vill vehemently deny any suggestion that there 
; no law for the poor; but, as the legal aid 
eties know,” such is the belief today of a 
ultitude of humble, entirely honest people, and 
a the light of their experience it appears as 
he simple truth. Consider, for example, this 
actual case!* A woman borrowed $10 in 1914, 
1d for two years paid interest at 180 per cent. 
1 1916 a law was enacted fixing 36% as the 
imum rate.* The lender, by a device con- 
y to the statute, compelled her to continue 
saying 156% interest. The law also provided 
mat if excess interest were charged, the loan 
ould be declared void by a suit in equity.* The 
Bw was on the books, The court house was 
Open, the equity court in session with its judge 
‘on the bench and its officers in attendance. All 
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side, where he had worked, to the Hast Side, 


earn. 


that was of no avail to her; for the law could 
not bring its redress until $5 was paid for serv- 
ice of process and entry fee, and $10 to an 
attorney to draw, file, and present the necessary 
bill of complaint. Fifteen dollars she did not 
have and, because of her condition, could not 
For her there was no law. 

Repeated warnings have come respecting this: 

“When litigation is too costly; the result for many 
persons is a denial of justice. Such denial or partial 
denial of justice engenders social and commercial fric- 
tion. ‘The sense of helplessness thus caused incites citi- 
zens to take the law into their own hands. It causes 
crimes of violence, It saps patriotism and destroys civic 
pride. It arouses class jealousies and breeds contempt 
for law and government.* 

“The problem is fundamental. Jt strikes at the very 
root of our economic, social, and political structure. The 
man or woman who has honestly toiled and cannot obtain 
the wages earned, loses faith in humanity and the efficacy 
of our laws and courts; is often turned out a beggar, 
vagrant, or criminal, or seeks redress by forcible means.* 

“Tf ever a time shall come when in this city only the 
rich man can enjoy law as a doubtful luxury, when the 
poor who need it most cannot have it, when only a golden 
key will unloek the door to the courtroom, the seeds of 
revolution will be sown, the firebrand of revolution will 
he lighted and put into the hands of men, and they will 
almost he justified in the revolution which will follow.”* 

In that direction we have imperceptibly, un- 
consciously, and unintentionally drifted. The 
end of such a course is disclosed by history. 
By the third century A. D. class distinetion had 
been set up by the Roman law. For an excel- 
lent statement, see Davis, “The Influence of 
Wealth in Imperial Rome”, page 323. Differ- 
ences in the ability of classes to use the ma- 
chinery of the law, if permitted to remain, lead 


‘inevitably to disparity between the rights of 


classes in the law itself. And when the law 
recognizes and enforces a distinction between 
classes, revolution ensues, or democracy is at 


an end, 

*The statements are taken from such authorities as the 
American Bar Association Review, American Judicature So- 
ciety Review Bulletin, Chief Justice Olson in the Annual 
Reports of the Chicago Municipal Courts, various law books, . 
and other works. This is the second of a series of articles 
reprinted from a work of limited circulation published by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
and entitled “Justice and the Poor”. The articles are: (1) 
freedom and Equality of Justice; The Ideal: (2) Denial of 
Justice: The Fact; (3) Detects in the Administration of 
Justice; (4) The First Defect: Delay: (5) The Second 
Defect: Court Costs and Fees; (6) The Third Defect: 
Expense of Counsel. TLetters are welcome from readers 
giving an account of their experiences with the adminis- 


tration of justice. 
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A Dying Profession 
Te teaching profession has had the most 
exciting year In its history. It has been 
the most docile of all professions, and one of the 
most useful. It has until recently numbered 
750,000 in America and from early morning 
until late in the afternoon has had the care of 
the 20,600,000 little men and little women that 
in a few years will be the bulwark of the coun- 
try. It has done more to Americanize the chil- 
dren of immigrants to this country than have 
all other forces put together. It has been true 
to its trust. 

During the war the number of teachers was 
necessarily reduced, the estimated number of 
vacancies in urban and rural schools running to 
50,000. It was hoped by lovers of America and 
American institutions that with the opening of 
anew school year these vacancies would be filled 
and the work of instructing Young America 
would take on a new life. 

It was a shock, therefore, when it was dis- 
covered that 22% of these teachers during the 
summer of 1919 had quietly folded their tents 
and disappeared. They did not strike. They 
_ simply quit. In six of the Southern states it 
was estimated that one-third of the schools were 
left without any teachers. Subsequently more 
than half of these vacancies were filled, but with 
teachers that were inexperienced and incom- 
petent as educators of Young America. 

Reports reached us from Utah, Colorado, 
Wisconsin, West Virginia, and New York states 
that many schools were without teachers. In 
West Virginia 400 schools were without teach- 
ers, and in New York 1000 schools; the total 
shortage of teachers in New York state was 
estimated at 5000. It was estimated that at the 
beginning of the school year 6% of the nation’s 
schools were unable to open for lack of teachers. 
This meant that about 1,000,000 of America’s 
little men and little women could receive no edu- 
cation at all for a part of the precious time dur- 
ing which they fit themselves for life’s battle. . 

Moreover, the teachers that quit were the best 
ones, and this quitting of the best teachers has 
been a constantly progressing evil. In 1880 


43% of the teachers in the United States were 
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should not receive a living wage, as thoug 
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men; in 1914 this number had been reduced te 
20%. There was a reason why men would no 
sta in the profession. 

The United States does not stand as high if 
education as it did, or as it should. It is Noy 
eighth among the mations in literacy; one 0: 
every ten adulia in cities can not read or write 
and one of every five adults in the country 1 
uliterate. In one state last year, many of whose 3 
schools were closed on account of lack of teach 
ers, there were 10,895 children that did not have ve 
a day’s schooling in the entire year. 

School- teachers have a good many discour 
aging conditions to meet. They do not have ne 
equipment which they should have; they do nol 
have even enough room for all the children thai 
should be required by law to attend. If all : 
children of school age in America did attend the 
public schools, 40% of them would have to stané | 
as there would be no accommodations for ther | 

Many have left the teaching profession be. 
cause of their conviction that it is not for the 
best interests of themselves and their pupil 
that they should have nothing to say abow 
formulating courses of study, selecting text 
books, choosing types of buildings and equip 
ment, and formulating budgets; and it is a faet 
that in many' places boards of education | 
been dictators, and incompetent if not male 
volent ones at that, of matters about which th le 
teachers knew far more than themselves. 

In a few places the teachers have also ok 
jected because they thought they were not give 
sufficient liberty in respect to their politicé 


E | 
States have generally and properly had a larg : 
amount of personal freedom in such matters. 
Wages the Renal Trouble 1 
A Bes teachers have not wanted to say mu¢ 

about it, and many of them would deny that 
they have left the teaching profession on ag 
count of insufficient pay; but the facts are he 
the profession has been almost ruined by . 


tradition which has somehow fastened itse 
upon society that teachers do not expect a 


teachers were a necessary evil instead of o Ol 
of the greatest assets of the country. , 


oe 
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While the United States was still poor, and. 


le wages of school-teachers were usually $2 
er week and boarding around. There was not 
ch inspiration to high endeavor in wages 
ke that; but when it was the best the district 
ould afford it was accepted as a matter of. 
urse, though merely as a stepping stone until 
» teacher could get something else to do. Up 
1900 it was a good country school that paid 
ore than $35 per month; but board was only 
50 to $3 per week and what was left would go 
ich farther than it does today. | 
ithin the past year the whole subject of. 
ves has been pretty generally overhauled in 
blic. The school-teachers are among the most 
itellizent of all readers; and as they read the 
mblished facts they began to think of their own 
ges and to make invidious comparisons of 
at they considered the public thought of the 
vices of others as compared with their own. 
he average teacher spends fifteen years pre- 
ring for his work; but at seventy years of 
e his total earnings, counting the value of 
ard and room, are not much above that of a 
lomestic servant. When he is seventy years of 
e he has received only as much money as a 
umber can make by the time he is forty. 
achers receive 16 cents an hour, but skilled 
nual workers 60 cents to $1 an hour. The 
erage teacher receives $1.63 per day; she 
ast usually spend hours at night preparing her 
sssons, with no pay for overtime. 

It is said that school-teachers in New York 
gin with $80 a month, while ragpickers get 
3 per week, window cleaners $7.50 per day, 
d bricklayers $8.75 to $10.00. The street 
saners, garbage collectors, motormen, subway 
ards, janitors, teamsters, and laundresses are 
better paid. The street cleaners get $400 per 
r more for initial salary than do the teachers. 
In an issue of the Raleigh News Observer 
ppeared two advertisements, side by side, one 
or a colored barber, guaranteeing $25 per week 
vith $35 if satisfactory, and the other for a 
White teacher of Latin in a high school at $70 
en month for the ensuing nine months. Thus, 
‘or improving the inside of the head a total of 
30 was to be had, but for arranging the hair 
m the outside a possible $1820. 

“An investigation conducted in La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, showed that in a year the high school 
mpils expend $4000 more for candy and movies 
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ren atter its riches had begun to be developed, 


than the sum total yearly salaries of the high 
school teachers. There the parents seem to 
think more of the entertainment of their chil- 
dren than of their instruction, their life capital, 
so to speak, though actually not so. But what 
ean we. say to the children when the grown [folks 
pay a single player $20,000 for six months’ serv- 
ice on the ball field, and a prize fighter $250,060 
for a single fight and do not pay their professors 
enough to live on? 

Last Fall the Manchester Union advertised 
for 100 teachers for New Hampsiure rural 
schools at $15 per week, while most of the young 
women in the neighboring cloth and shoe fac- 
tories were making $30 per week. About the 
same time, in England, the Kent Urban District 
Council advertised for an official rat catcher at 
£250 per annum, but pays its teachers £240 a 
year after twenty years in the service. 

There were twenty-nine American states last 
year where the average teacher’s wage was 
under $550. The minimum wage of the teachers 
of Worcester, Mass., is, or was until recently, 
$675 per-year. The minimum wage in lowa is 
$57 per month, in Illinois $1000 per year. Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts and Illinois pay the high- 
est salaries to teachers and have the least short- 
age of members of this profession. 

What has happened is that low wages have 
driven many of the best teachers into better 
paid positions, and that those who are left very 
probably, whether they would admit it or not, 
feel a certain amount of resentment against the 
public for treating them so unjustly ; and yet it 
is upon these teachers that the chief responsi- — 
bility devolves of making the boys and girls into 
true Americans, proud of their country and 
of its institutions. 

Practically all the college women are turning 
away from teaching to better paid occupations. 
One woman’s bureau reports more vacancies 
than applications. The teaching profession is © 
dying at both ends. Attendance at normal 
schools is falling off. In New Jersey, where 
there were 2200 students in the normals in 1916, 
there are now but 1400. New York state normal 
schools also report a big decrease in enrollment. 
Ambitious young men and women will not train 
to be teachers when there is not a commensurate 
living in the work. 

In this country there are ecclesiastical poli- 
ticians of a certain type that would like well to 
see America’s public schools ruined. These 
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same ecclesiastical politicians are to be found 
in all so-called civilized countries. Their con- 
stant effort is, and for fifteen centuries has been; 
to get education out of the hands of the people 
and into the hands of priests and nuns, thus to 
kill it. Tlliteracy in Spain is 70%, in Italy 73%, 
and in South America it is 90%. 

The country needs more teachers, not fewer. 
There was never a time when they were so much 
needed. Besides the regular school-teachers we 
need a trained corps of visiting teachers to make 
a constant round of homes, prevent truancy, 
prevent children leaving school prematurely or 
unnecessarily, prevent delinquency and other- 
wise assist socially. To draw proper talent 
from other lines of business and save a ruined 
profession the minimum wages of all teachers 
should be at least $1500, sufficient. to allow for 
proper culture in the form of travel, books, 
music, and necessary recreation. 


Teachers’ Labor Unions 

ITH everybody else organizing, it is hardly 

to be wondered at that the prevailing fever 
should have hit the teachers. Some time ago 
the American Federation of Labor had 126 local 
organizations of the American Federation of 
Teachers affiliated with them. These locals were 
to be found among the college professors of the 
University of North Dakota, the University of 
Montana, Columbia University, sixteen other 
universities in New York state, high schools in 
Kansas City, Kansas, and many Bie places. 
Practically the whole teaching force of Califor- 


nia was said to be thus organized. These unions | 


have succeeded in some instances in raising the 
minimum salaries of grade teachers over 100%. 


The teachers in Pittsburgh must be organized, 


_ too; for we notice a dispatch saying that they 
have served notice on the board of education 
that they must be paid a flat increase of $500 
per year, to take effect within thirty days, or 
they will quit in a body, Similar demonstrations 
have recently taken place in New York. 

Teachers’ unions operating along similar lines 
have been organized in France and England. 
When the British government awarded its rail- 
way men 100% increase as the least they could 
offer in view of the greatly increased cost of 
living, the teachers also demanded 100% in- 
erease, not discerning any good reasons why 
their advance in wages shonld be no more than 
10% to 50%. 
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being made to get pacifie China, Siam and India 
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During the vacation season last Summer th ‘ 
New York Mayor’s Committee of Women on n 
Reconstruction and Relief proposed to assist the 
teachers who did not get enough wages to exist) 
upon, and at the same time to aid the women 
who did not want to do their own housework 
while on vacation, by sending out a letter advo 
eating the employment of teachers to do. the 
work, The letter suggested that the teachers 
do the work for about half the usual pay, and 
thus get a nice vacation in the country. | 
Most of the teachers to whom the plan was 
suggested did not seem to see anything ve y 
attractive in a proposition to cook for a large 
family of summer vaeationists as a means ; for I 
obtaining a “nice vacation” for a tired teacher 
nor were some of them able to see their way 
clear thus to break down the wages of the regue 
lar household servants. They prefer to he pai 
a just wage for the services they render t¢ 
society and to plan their own vacations. 
In the long ago the teachers taught only a 
handful of followers grouped about their feot | 
Thus the Apostle Paul speaks ‘of himself ag 
“brought up in this city at the feet of Gaanaliala 
(Acts 22:8) We have no doubt that Gamalie 
was well recompensed for this work, as he 
should have been. St. Paul is supposed to hays 
cone from a wealthy family and to have beet 
well able to pay adequately for service rendered. 
We do not suppose it was necessary for Gamay 
liel to wash dishes during vacation in ordel 
to make a living. 
‘There is one kind of teaching that will be en 
tirely discontinued some time in the earth, : . 
that is religious teaching. This all seems ver 
strange in view of the strenuous efforts now 


up to the high standard of the three great Prot 
estant nations: Germany, England, and Ameries 
as they were on August 1, 1914. Yet the Scrip: 
tures are very plain. They read: 

“After those days, saith the Lord, I will pa 
my law in their inward parts, and ‘write iti 
their hearts; and I will be their God, and the; 
shall be my people. And they shall teach n 
more every man his neighbor, and every man hi 
brother, saying, Know ‘the Lord: for they cha 
all know me, from the least of them unto th 
greatest of them, saith the Lord: for I will foi 
give their iniquity, and I will remember th 
sin no more.”—Jeremiah 31: 33, 34. | 
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I, A 


ost of Living in 1896 

LOR cost of living and doing business “the 
ol happy days” were in 1896, which marked the 
low water of several decades. Comparing 1896 
ith today, we find that a dollar would buy a 
rtain volume of the ninety-six different com- 
odities which are chosen as representative. 
s the years have passed since 1896 the dollar 
is grown smaller and smaller. In other words, 
e purchasing value of the dollar has shrunk, as 
20wn by the table below: 


1896 $1.00 1008. 4 
ee 087 87 1909 i568 
1898 mate 8 1930 66 
1899. 82 1911 68 
1900... 15 1912. 64 
8 RE 2: See 64 
LL a RE Ae a 6G 
We i903 4 1915 60 
im 1904. 2h 1916. 50 
& 1905_ 3 1917. 36 
1906 wn teat 1918. 32 
ie 1907. 66 1919 a 


These figures are authoritative because based 
n the universally recognized monthly “price 
idex” published by Bradstreet’s. If the objec- 
on were raised that the comparison is made 
ith the lowest year, the figures would be in- 
eased only a few percent if comparison were 
made with the average of the years 1895 to 1899. 
In other words, the dollar is worth a third 
ow of what it was in 1896. The 1896 dollar 
ould buy three times what the 1918, or 1919, 
ollar would buy. If, instead of the average 


onth of December, 1919, is compared with 
896, the buying power of the dollar is 29 cents. 
Expressed in terms of salary or wages, the 
896 clerk earning $100 a month ought to have 
ad a salary of $345 in December, 1919, in order 


inety-six commodities in both instances. The 
aborer earning 1.50 or $2.00 a day then 
g hould earn a wage of $5.17 or $6.90 today. A 
oa that is earning less than 345% of what 
‘same position paid in 1896 is that much 
00 rer off than he should be. 

: igure up your wage or salary, and see how 
L off you are. Then, if the prone? of 


Be) 


Society, comes true in 1920, watch the : 


nying power of the ewalve months of 1919, the. 


io be able to purchase the same quantity of the » 


President Th, of the Equitable Life Assurance 
209-cent 
dollar shrink; for he, and other members of Big 
Business think ‘ ‘the possibility of reducing the 
high cost of living is very remote”. 

it is all right for presidents and financiers to 
spend money prodigally; but it is an economic 
evil for common people to pour out easily- 
earned funds like water, if said people are not 
in the president-financier class. “The war’, 
laments Mr. Day, “thrust upon us an unnatural 
and unbalanced prosperity and left us a legacy 
of inflation, speculation and excessive improvi- 
dence. A large volume of easy money has found 
its way into the pockets of many people to whom 
a substantial cash surplus was a new and tempt- 
ing possession, followed by a great passion for 
expenditure and pursuit of pleasure by those of 
improvident and self-indulgent tendencies. 
With so many people in this spendthrift mood, 
so many outbidding each other for some of the 
necessities and most of the luxuries of life, any 
material reduction in the cost of living seems a 
remote possibility.” 

But are the people such spendthr ifts? To do 
a normal amount of spending in December, 1919, 
one would have to spend 345% as much as in 
1896 for the same things. To enjoy a really 
100% spending spree a man—or a woman— 
would have to exceed perceptibly the 345% 


Aimit; and it is doubtful if the many are so doing. 


One class that is hard hit by the 245% rise in 
living cost is the owner of bonds, mortgages, 
notes, or of other documents or securities prom- 
ising only a fixed rate of interest. In the earlier 
period of 1896, a first-class bond paying 44% 
would sell at, say, $100. Conversely a high-grade 
railroad bond could he sold for $100, if it paid 
414%, the regular earning power of money. 

Thousands of careful investors in the ’90’s 
filled their safe deposit boxes with securities 
bought on a 4.50% basis. A $1000 bond would 
pay its owner the modest sum of $45, and the 
$45 in money would buy a real $45 worth of com- 
modities. For that investor to be as well off 
today as he was in 1896, his bond ought to earn 
him 345% as much as in 1896. A $1000 bond 
should pay the investor now 345% ve $45, or 
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$155.20. If it does not, its owner is.that much. 


poorer. The vatue of railway bonds, expressed 
in terms of the purchasing power of income, has 
dedlined about 70% since 1896: for thé inedrtie 
will buy only about 30% of what it would then. 
he value of the bond itself has gone off a like 
amount for the same reason. own 
snug little figure of $100,000 in 1896, if he still 
has the $100,000, is really worth only about what 
an 1896 savings of $29,000 would have amounted 
to; for $29,000 in 1896 would buy the same 
things as $100,000 today. 'The other things that 
make up a fortune have lessened’in worth. Land, 
houses, stores, apartment houses, factory build- 
ings are worth as much less today than they 
would have been worth-in 1896, if their selling 


value, or the rentals they pay have not kept up - 


with the 245% increase in commodity prices. 


Stocks that sell for $100 today are-of the same 


real value as stocks that sold for $29 in 1896. - 

In this invisible manner rich and poor alike 
have grown poorer in the last few decades, ex- 
cepting the favored ones that have received the 
245% increase in income. It is curious that 
something like this was foretold about 1900 


years ago in the following language: “Go to 


now, ye rich men. Your riches [money, stocks, 
bonds, properties} are corrupted, and your gar- 
ments [fortunes then consisted partly of costly 
garments stored away] are moth-eaten. Your 
gold and silver is cankered [rusted away]. Ye 
| profiteers] have heaped treasures together for 
the last days.” (James 5:1-3) But these 
strange things are now seen to be: among the 
steps by which the Father is leading the world 
as he guides them to the doors of the Golden 
Age, the portals of the kingdom of heaven on the 
earth, for soon men will be more like brothers, 
and the pride of wealth and the envy of poverty 
will no longer exist. 


The Sugar Situation . 
fi ag average American family consumes 465 
pounds of sugar per year, 116 pounds of 
which is produced in. America; 302 pounds 
comes from Cuba and the balance from Hawaii, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines. Cuba lies so 
near the United States that during the war, 
when shipping was hard to procure, practically 
the whole crop was marketed here. _ 
Prior to the war Great Britain had obtained 
- her, sugar from Germany and Austria; but dur- 
ing the war this supply was not obtainable and 
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been on a sugar rampage. 
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the ravages of the conflict destroyed a large part 
of the fields and factories of France, Belgium, 
Germany, Austria, Rumania and Russia. hese 
former sugar-producing areas are hot now pro 
ducing half of their’ former output, but merely 
enough to take care of their own requirements. 
During the war the cane-sugar countries in 
creased their production from 10,000,000 to 12, 
000,000 tons per year, in partial offset of the 
reduction of output of the beet sugar countries 
from 10,000,000 tons per year to about 5,000,000 
tons per year. It is estimated that in the Fall 
of 1919 the net situation was that at the concltt 
sion of the canning season the world had about 
4,000,000 tons less on hand than is usual. 3 
Directly after the armistice, and for several 
months following, the times were not good in the 
United States or anywhere, and the allotted 
American two-thirds of the Cuban sugar crop 
did not find ready purchasers. Additionally 
the Atlantic Coast refineries and warehouses 
were crowded with the Allies’ allotted one-third, 
sent there to be refined. Meantime, speculators 
who, understood the real situation secured op: 
tions upon immense quantities, and concealed it 
with the sure knowledge that in 1920 they would 
be able to make great profits upon it. 
The close of the 1919 canning season found 
the American portion of the Cuban crop gone, 
but the warehouses still bursting with the sugaz 
which had been reserved for the Allies, and to 
which they were entitled. Since then we hay 
During the war the United States was Cuba’ 
only direct customer; but when it came to dis 
posing of the 1920 crop she refused to be gor y 
erned any longer by the war arrangements an¢ 
before Uncle Sam knew what she was abou 
had sold half of her crop to foreign buyers. § 
it happened that in the Fall of 1919 we were) 
short of sugar, largely through the activities ¢ 
speculators, and we shall be more short in th 
Fall of 1920, for Europe is to get still more 
the Cuban crop than in 1919. 4 
Some estimate the shortage as running t 
several million tons and are fearful that th 
price to the consumer’may go to 35 cents pe 
pound. The experts agree that there is @ 
actual sugar shortage in the world due to th 
destruction of European fields and factories an 
that it will be some years before new fields an 
factories, there and here, can meet the situation 


In the end the sugar scare will be a good hi 
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Tv the United States. 
set farming, which will improve vast. areas of 


id pulp, when returned to the soil, enrich it 


‘ops. ‘The United States has only 514,000 acres 
| sugar beets, while Kurope has 6,000,000 
tres but there is enough available’ sugar- beet 
sreage in the United States to raise all the 
ar in the whole world. Meantime, even at 
sent high prices, it is best for Gotpnn Aca 
ders to buy sugar during March, April, and 


(ey want any. later. Uncle Sam has been pay- 
g for foreign sugars $500,000,000 per year. 

Crystallized sugar, made from sugar eane, 
as imported into Europe from India as early 
500 A. D. In Bible times honeys and syrups 
ok the place of sugar. 
| od story read Judges 14: 1- 20. 


7 juare-Deal Johnson By-J. R. Goranflo 


NDUSTRIAL rest and prosperity in and 
“around Binghamton, N. Y., are due largely to 
ethods that will obtain during the Golden Age. 


mse. Mr. George F.. Johnson, who has risen 
m a shoe worker at the bench to the manag- 
head of this large concern, deserves the 
n’s share of credit and is able to appreciate 
e position of both capital and labor. 
All through his thirty years of management 
. Johnson has kept the confidence and esteem 
is employes, and is thought of not as one who 


take advantage at the first opportunity, 
‘as an elder brother or father: one to whom 
y can go in trouble of any kind and receive 
‘and advice cheerfully given. 

Mr. Johnson says that the employer should be 
natural labor leader, and that if he is not, 
or will look elsewhere for a leader. So he 
instituted what he calls the square-deal pol- 
y5 ;and the workers, appreciating that they are 
tting a square deal, have erected an arch at 
fe entrance to J ohnson City, N. Y., and Endi- 
tt, N. Y.; with the inscription: “Entrance to 
a Square: Deal Towns”. 

The Endicott-Johnson - corporation believe 
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t = responsibility does not end with just 


It will encourage sugar-. 
y unprofitable land. The sugar-beet .tops 


make it suitable for production of other. 


ay, when it will be on hand in good supply, if: 
“Keep off the grass” 


For an interesting: 


_ barred from the privileges: 


is exploited labor in the past and has watched . 


“A 
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as ey. as possible. - Ne quote Mr. Johnson, 
“1 do not believe in having a few ‘Millionaires’ 
homes on.the hills overlooking the factories, and 
the workers living in poverty’. But he sug- 
gests what he calls his labor: dreed Are great in- 


dustrial establishment should:as closely. as. pos-~ 
‘sible. follow the old idea of small business, in’ 


which the master had his shop and his house 
adjoining, and he and his. workers and appren- 
tices lived as well as worked together”. 

_ And this creed is carried out by this employer. 

His home is not a great mansion, but a modest 
heme right among the .workers—not even a 
‘sign, or a-fence to keep 
others from enjoying the lawn surrounding it. 
Not.content with having-a home for himself, his 
present, building program calls for’ approxi- 
mately six hundred modern homes which are 
being built and sold on easy payment plan to 
the worker at cost. Thus’ we can see ‘already 
having a fulfillment conditions of which the 
prophets spoke, when each shall live under his 
own vine and fig tree. 


Then, too, spacious parks are provided for 


‘the use of the workers and their families as 


well as others, no one in the-community being 
There are play- 
grounds for the children, swimming pools with 
all kinds of contrivances for water sports, and 
a racetrack with somé of the best horses in the 
country appearing there free to all. The best 
bands in the world are brought here for open- 
air concerts without charge. In addition to this 
the musical program ealls for the services of 
about ten local bands, which give free concerts 
throughout the community each evening. . 

The health of the workers is looked after at 
the corporation’s expense, they maintaining a 
very efficient and up-to-date medical department, 
equipped with all that the latest medical science 
affords, the service of whichis also free for the 
use of the workers’ families. <A sick relief, 
whereby the worker receives $15 dollars a week 
when sick, is maintained at a cost of 10 cents 
a week to the worker, the compa uny Making up. 
most of the amounts paid out in benefits. - 

The old dinner pail and cold lunch have 
given way to large, modern restaurants, where 
good wholesome food is served three times each 
day for 15 cents a meal, a posted notice calling 
attention to the fact that this price entitles the 
worker to all he wants to eat. 

Under the control of the corporation is a 


oy 
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number of theaters where the best high-grade 
pictures are shown for a small price, the com- 
pany paying the difference between the admis- 
sion charged and cost of operation. A monthly 
magazine is published which is open to the em- 
ployés for exchange of ideas, suggestions of 
efficiency, etc., subscription free to the workers. 

A forty-aiphe hour week is maintained with 
Saturday a half-holiday. Recognizing the need 
of change and recreation, each worker recelves 
two weeks’ vacation with pay, and in addition 
is paid for five holidays annually. 

Although we find many heads of different 
industries with ideal policies, yet very often these 
policies are not carried out by their subordi- 
nates. In the case under consideration this is 
guarded against in that the power to discharge 


- any worker has been taken from foremen and 


superintendents and now rests solely with the 
general manager, who is always willing and 
anxious to hear any grievance or complaint the 
worker may wish to bring to him. 

Much has been written recently regarding the 
bringing together of capital and labor and hav- 
ing them work in harmony. It also has been 
pointed out that this is impossible under the 
ordinary arrangement, because their aims. are 
opposite. Mr. Johnson has evidently solved this 
problem by making the aims of both capital and 
labor identical, through a bonus or profit-shar- 
ing plan. Under this arrangement the manage- 
ment claims that capital is entitled to a fair re- 
turn for money invested and that labor also is 
entitled to a fair wage, good working conditions, 
reasonable hours and proper treatment—the 
remaining profits belonging to neither capital 
nor labor, but to both. 

So after paying a 7% dividend on the pre- 
ferred stock and 7% dividend on the common 
stock, and 3% to reserve, the balance of the sur- 
plus is split fifty-fifty between the workers and 
the owners of the common stock, which profit 
may be distributed in common stock or in cash, 
at the option of the board of directors. 

To qualify for this distribution the worker 
has to be in the employ of the company through- 
oat an entire year prior to the day upon which 
the dividend is declared. All workers share 
alike. The highest paid man and the lowest 
paid office boy get exactly the same share of sur- 
plus, their varied abilities having been. taken 
eare of in their salaries or wages. <A further 
policy of the company along this line is that all 
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‘were broken, putting hundreds of indivi 
_ phones out of commission. Trees went d 


pact in addition to the wind pressure on 


the best jobs in the factories are filled from 
ranks—no good positions filled from the outsh 
but always from the inside. 

Nor has the good work of this great con 
ended with the immediate community, but 
entire world is a benefactor; for this comp 
has eliminated practically all middle-men 
instead of taking the middle-man’s profit, 
given it to the consumer by having its own | 
neries as well as retail stores, thus carrying 
the concern’s slogan, “From hide to wearer 


: 
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Telephone and Storm 


HAT a storm may do to the telepl 
service is little appreciated by any butt 
executives and the workers of the telephone § 
tem. In Northwest Ohio a hurricane swept 
of the north, and before blowing out over L 
Krie oreatly injured that part of the teleph 
investment represented in outdoor equipmen 
The wind ran as high as ninety miles an he 
which is 182 feet a second. The pressure 
erted upon a building, tree or pole with its ¥ 
equipment may be apprecinted: from the ‘sim 
fact that every second the weight of air hurl 
against a 30 by 30 foot side of a building 
.080681 pounds per cubic foot would be 4. 79 te 
Terrific pressure is brought upon often wee . 
ened poles when the wind blows, as it did 
miles an hour at Toledo, 79 at Elyria, € 
Sandusky, and up to 90 at some eae : 
poles went down by wholesale — 798 i 
Toledo exchange and hundreds at other p oi 
totaling over a thousand, about 80% of 4 
could be reset. Where poles did not go, V W 


before the wind and tore down the wire 
one place a barn door sailed through ir 
and brought down its quota of lines, toge 
with three poles, which could not stand the 


swaying wires. Everywhere the damage’ 
repaired in remarkably short order. Withit 
hour after the storm struck Dayton, wie e 
poles were down, and 51 circuits out of. 
mission, the repairmen were out; and y 
twenty-four hours service was resto relia 01 
but one line out in the country with 85 ¢ 
gone over a distance of forty miles. 
Users of telephones realize little of th 
of hard and dangerous work sometimes 
to keep the service going. 


Blue 


- Quality and Quantity 
ARIE factors enter into the determination 


of color quality; viz. hwe, value, and 
ma or intensity, as there are three factors 
sonnection with tone (i. e., pitch, intensity, 
3 duration), three in contiection with light 
@., wave length, wave amplitude, and wave 
xity), and three j in the realm of the elec- 


tana amperage, and ohmage. 
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' as the highest note to pure violet as the 
est. But any one hue on the chromatic scale 
Te fluted with either white or black, thus 
ing tints and shades respectively, ranging 
he way from almost white to almost black. 
‘these tones (cither the normal color or its 
s and shades) we call values of the given 
al color. A new scale is formed by this 
a very much as a singer ascertains his 
| Brceister” , then sings the scale within his 
range and with his own personal quality of 
EP Or it is perhaps more nearly compara- 
with a musical key. But any value of any 
tean be grayed by the addition of its com- 
vent, and thus the intensity or ate upeley of 
sriginal tone is reduced. 

color dictionary has been published ath 
eiitty thousand hues, values, and intensi- 
‘inted and designated. This means that 
sad of the twelve hues shown here, there 
d be, say, sixty; instead of seven values 
4 fwould be, say, fifty of each hue; instead of 
in Beneitios there would be, say, ten. This 


‘ values, and intensities may not be divided 
t that proportion. Probably the trained 


make the thirty thousand, ‘though the © 


eye can discern twice this many tones, but they 
would not be practical for present-day commer- 
cial purposes. 

Mass is, of course, the sole distinction as to 
quantity; but it is important. A small amount 
of brilliant red might be very pleasing, but a 
great quantity abhorrent. 


Making Kalahari a Garden 
Awe Africa needs”, every one from Africa 
says, “is more water and more good people.” 
Turning the vast Kalahari Desert in South 
Africa into a garden spot is one of the new 
projects. This desert covers some 300,000 
square miles, and is sandy and dry beyond any 
present use. It is proposed by irrigation to 
bring into being in this immense area a lake 
twice as big as Lake Hrie. The Chobe River in 
the long ago ran through the Kalahari Desert, 
and the proposition is to dam up its present 
eourse and turn it back to become the agency 
for making happy homes for the thousands of 
immigrants that are to be attracted. 

Rivers and lakes disappear in the Dark Con- 
tinent. It seems as though much of the vast 
territory of the continent might dry up and be- 
come as Sahara and Kalahari. Lake Ngami in. 
British South Africa was described by Living- 
stone as a vast inland sea; now it has become a 
body of water some twenty miles long and but 
five miles wide. Once there were large rivers 
in this region; now they are gone. At times in 
heavy rains, the level country is covered with 
water as far as the eye can see; but it quickly 
dries up. ‘The estimate is made that in a hun- 
dred years this section of Africa will be seem- 
ingly a hopeless desert like the Sahara. 

The move to recreate a great lake in the Kala- 
hari is something that looks forward to the bet- 
ter things to come, when the minds of great and 
powerful men will no longer be upon war and 
destruction, but upon gigantic projects for the 
beneficent purpose of making this a better world 
to live in; for it 1s written that in the Golden 
Age, “in the wilderness shall waters break out 
[probably by irrigation, but no doubt partly by 
divine power], and streams in the desert; and 
the parched ground shall heeomeé a pool, and the 
thirsty land springs of water’.—Isaiah 35: 6, 7, 


Ice Houses Healthiest 


ies IS for Mskimos, not for Americans, that 
1ce houses are best. The Eskimo ideas and 
ideals of sanitation are primitive, and any at- 
tempt to “modernize” the race by having the 
cement rant supply them with concrete homes 
in place of ice or snow igloos, would kill them 
oft. ‘The Mskimo is healthier, warmer and more 
comfortable than he could possibly be in a house 
that obviously is a good thing in a country 
where water—and sewage—remain liquid and 
can be conducted away from the premises. 

According to the explorer Stefansson, 

“The Telooe or domed snow hut, serves as a home for 
two or three weeks. ‘Then they build a new one. Be- 
cause it is new it is clean and sanitary. It is as warm 
and comfortable as an American library. A candle gives 
as much illumination as an electric light, because of the 
intense whiteness of the snow. The snow house will 
stand under any conditions. It is as comfortable a home 
as man could wish. But the concrete hut, like the 
wooden hut, must be uncomfortable and unsanitary. 
Wherever the natives have changed from the snow to the 
wooden home there have followed pneumonia, typhoid 
and a tremendous increase in the death rate. Contact 
with civilization has already affected the Eskimos and 
they are dying off. ‘They must soon be extinct, and 
the concrete hut would only hasten the extinction.” 

Americans like “civilization” and are proud 
of it for the same reason that the Turk likes his 
style of living—because they are used to it. 
There is nothing ideal anywhere, but the time 
is at hand when ideal conditions will be dis- 
eerned; and the race, Mskimos and all, under - 
the inspiration and the wisdom of the Golden 
Age, will move up to higher levels and will ever 
be following the vision just beyond of better and 
better things to come. 


Waking Up to the Typewriter 
Vee UT a typewriter an American office 
would not be an office, but a relic of a past 
age. But Europe has been writing with pen and 
ink, and is just waking up to the typewriter. In 
France the courts are working on the problem 
whether a document such as a deed or a mort- 
gage is legal if written on a typewriter. 

The world war taught Europe many things, 
among others to value the typewriter. Prior to 
the conflict the proportion of the American writ- 
ing machine output that was exported was 35% 
to 40%; now it is 50%. The machines would 
be going over the water much faster if Kurope 
could get the credits necessary to correct the 


‘the situation will be improved and a mu 


. to the desirability of getting inexpensive so i 


unfavorable conditions of Shahan When t 
great loans that are expected have been mad 


greater volume of typewriter exports is look 
for asa result of the credits. 

Kurope needs among other things mode: 
office methods. She will be helped in effectiz 
this improvement, because the prices of writit 
machines have not increased nearly as much ; 
those of other products, partly perhaps becaw 
the prices were unduly high betore the wa 
Improvement is the order 6f the day, and § 
tendency will become ever more marked as 1 
Golden Age comes on. 


Tin Phone Booths 


HE sound-proof telephone booth is a rarit 
but it has been discovered that any boo: 
can be made absolutely sound-proof if it is line 
wade tin. The new idea is applicable in oth 
places where it is desirable to exclude needle 
sounds. One or two layers of tin or alumi 10 
in partitions or between floors is equally effe 
tual in shutting out the noise of the neighbor 
daughter’s piano, or the music of the ragtin 
phonograph in the flat above, Family quarre 
can be conducted without risk of the neighboi 
listening, the dog can bark to his heart’s eo 
tent, and the head of the house ean indulg 
man’s prerogative of relieving himself with 1 
seemly vocal sounds. The tin-lined house wou 
be fire proof, or fire resisting. If the tin 2 
ufacturers can be waked up to the new field a 
sale of their products and the architects rou 


proof effects, the era of the tin house may@ 
come a reality. 


Canned Pudding Exploded 


N San Francisco the canned pandinae e 

plodes. A woman was badly burned ; 
pieces of the can lodged in her neck when 
ean went off, as she was taking it out Off 
boiler of hot ‘water. 

As he was stepping up to the porch an Indi 
apolis man shpped on the ice and disloea 
his spine. | 

When in a New York taxi keep yourself d do 
A woman was riding in one when it struck a 
She bounced to the roof and was badly injure 
' Clergymen, take notice! One slipped in 
study in Richmond, stuck his hand thro 
glass library case and cut himself severely. 


’ 
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A fire extinguisher put him out. It exploded 
this hands in Chicago and killed him instantly. 
seep away from ladders. It was in Indiana. 
Was passing; the ladder struck his shoulder, 
Sit fell, and dislocated the vertebrae. 


| Great Mineral Deposit 


'N THE midst of the blue atmosphere in the 
* mining business it does the heart good to hear 
a great mineral deposit in an unexpected 
‘ality. Between the Southern Pacific Railroad 
racks and the Gulf of Mexico, at a point some 
2 miles west of New Orleans it is reported 
at a vast body of minerals has recently been 


hehe 
Within 150 feet of the surface is the top of 
Vein of good bituminous coal which has the 
traordinary depth of seventy-nine feet; and 
‘low the coal, with an interval of only twelve 
st, is a bed of pure rock salt which was pene- 
ated for 1949 feet without reaching its bottom, 
at being the point at which the drill was with- 
‘awn. This makes this deposit one of the five 
eatest salt deposits in the world, and possibly 
@ greatest. Other notable deposits are located 
“Western New York, Germany, Czecho-Slov- 
fa and India. The Louisiana deposits were 
scovered on the Southern homestead of the 
or, Joseph Jefferson. An Alaska coal mine 
now producing 3600 tons of coal per month. 


wernmental Limitations By Frank Burnett 
TR. EDITOR: I have lately subscribed to 
* Tur -Gotpen Aap, and like it very much; 
t I would like to criticize your article on 
overnmental Limitations”. 

{n the first place you fail to distinguish be- 
en brute competition and friendly competi- 
- Iixperience proves that the former 
rades to the level of the brute, while the 
ter has an elevating effect and increases the 
al of human happiness. 

fou say in the article, “Any man who has the 
a that it would be better for the government 
Own and operate all industries would do 
1 to visit any public building and note the 
ral shiftlessness,” ete. 

ow that may be in the East, but not so on 
scoast. I have lived in fourteen counties on 
‘Pacific slope, have traveled in many more, 
UT have done some janitor work; but never 
I seen any public building that was not as 
t and clean as the private ones. 
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Further, you seem to recommend government 
ownership and operation of telephones, and 
later you say that municipalities have engaged 
in the milk business with good results. Now I 
want to ask, If the principle of publie ownership 
is good in the matter of telephones, why is it not 
good in the matter of public buildings? And 
whose fault is it if there is lack of efficiency 
along any line in government if not that of the 
people? The success of any kind of democratic 
form of government depends upon the intelli- 
gence of the common people, and their diligence 
in seeing that the law is enforced. 

May we not reasonably hope that in the 
Golden Age, now dawning, employes of any 
kind in their labors will be inspired with the 
idea of codperation embodied in the words, 
“Love one another”, uttered by “The Man of 
Galilee”? Then there will be no question of effi- 
ciency along any line. 


Farmers in Politics 


Gi A matter of self-protection the farmers 

are entering politics in an extensive way. 
determined to take over the supervision, through 
legislatures and Congress, of the packing and 
other industries that handle the food products 
of the farm, as well as of the railroads that have 
not always been quick to adjust things to the ad- 
vantage of the agricultural interests. Hitherto 
the farmers have been a comparatively helpless 
class, but shrewd observers say that the 1920 
elections will see the American farmer taking 
up the reins to drive the horse himself, 

‘I'he way has been blazed in Canada, where the 
farmer-labor combination eontrols Ontario, and 
where the politicians promptly rescinded all the 
laws they feared might bring down on them the 
displeasure of the new element in control. Eng- 
land has followed Canada’s lead; and British 
labor men are taking their places in government, 
local and national, in the face of the powerful 
opposition of even Lloyd George. Soon it is 
predicted the British government will pass into 
the hands of the duly elected representatives of 
labor. An astounding fact, to the old-line Brit- 
ish politicians, was that they were deserted by 
the middle-class clerks and other white-shirt 
workers, who for the first time threw in their lot 
with the rest of the working people. In France 
Clemenceau went down before the workers’ 
choice, Deschanel. 
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New Powers in Politics 
Gs IS becoming quite evident that 1920 has in 
store some surprising events in the Novem- 
ber elections. It is freely predicted by party 
managers that the suecessful party will be the 
Republican or the Democrat party. This may be 
so; for it is a tedious task to get voters into 
a new party. But it is the attitude of those 
eleeted, not their party names, that is liable 


‘to prove significant. 


Two entirely new political forces are in the 
field, or will enter before the elections. Both 
have grievances’ strong enough to make them 
try to see that they are represented in legis- 
lative halls and perhaps in executive chairs. The 
working men realize that the efficacy of the 
strike as a tool for advancing their material 
interests was largely destroyed by the Anderson 
injunction against the coal miners and the 
active operations of the executive branch of the 
government in the coal strike. It was widely 
predicted then that the nullifying of the pur- 
poses of the trades union would drive the work- 
ers to the ballot. That this will be the case no 
one can doubt, who has perceived the drift of 
sentiment on this subject. 

The workers may be expected to do hard and 
effectual work toward putting men to represent 
them in the various legislatures and in Con- 
gress. It will be easier to get voters to cast 
their ballots for workers running under old 
party names than to disconnect them from their 
parties in large enough numbers to elect, for 
example, a new Labor party, though this will 
have a large vote. Labor men ean readily 
enough be elected as Republicans or Democrats, 
but especially as the former, on account of the 
unpopularity of the Democratie party, owing 
to eertain of their policies and acts. As Repub- 
licans, labor men could vote in the interests of 
labor just as effectually as under a new banner. 
Tt will not be surprising, then, to see a solid 
block of labor Republicans, perhaps: added to 
by a block of Democratic labor representatives. 

A similar attitude of dissatisfaction exists 
among the largest single element of voters, the 
farmers. Some 40% of the voters are probably 
in this class. The farmers have learned well 
the lesson that the easiest method of obtaining 


_ direct. representation is under the old party 


names, as was done in the Nonpartisan League. 

There are many legislative and Congressional 
districts where the farmers are in an over- 
whelming majority, and it is thought that the 
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duet of government would sober them. 
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election next fall may see the quiet lining up of 
the farmer vote under the banner of whichever 
old party is predominant. ‘The purpose of the 
farmers will not be to elect a Republican or @ 
Democrat, but to choose a farmer, to see that no 
longer are the interests of the country’s most 
important class of producers made the football 
of the giants of wealth and business. sf 

With the advent of the farmer and the 
laborite on the floor of legislative bodies and 
perhaps in executive chairs, the new phenome 
non will appear of the control passing from the 
hitherto powerful—the rich and the old-style 
politicians—to classes having more at heart the 
interests of all the people. If absolute control 
is not vested in the combined labor and farmer 
legislators, there should be enough of them to 
hold the balance of power, which is sometimes 
as effectual as having all the power. The com 
mon people may expect to get back some Qt 
their lost liberties. If people do not now feel 
free to talk, to write, to print things, or to as: 
semble in peaceable fashion, it will not be lon 
before they will enjoy the old-time American 
freedom, for example, of talking without the 
suspicion that some one may be listening t 
throw them into the courts. Writers will t 
able to write with the chains off their pen 
Peaceable assemblies of common people will I 
held without the slightest apprehension of 1 
vasion by mobs or of personal injury at t 
hands of representatives of the law. And wh 
people can talk, write, and think as they plea 
they will no longer care so much about the li 
erty to do these things; and the fires of unre 
and agitation will die down from lack of fut 
Then, their minds free and easy again, they @ 
get to work and produce in the old fashion. — 

Tt is well known in England that there 
nothing to fear from the labor men; for once 
power they become conservative from the v@e 
responsibility of power. 4 

Likewise nothing need be feared from suel 
change in the United States; for the farmer 
naturally a wall of conservatism, and even | 
tremely radical workers, if any, would soon f 
that the weight. of the cares of the actual ¢ 
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This is a period of change. The change is 
the direction of the good of all the people. 
is the transition from the old order to the? 
—from the old “world”, or state of affa 
toward the better one of the Golden Age. — 
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fareless Street-Cars 
\ JOT that street-cars are to see their patron- 
»* age diminish until no one rides on thern ; 
ut an ideal, to be reached when there will he 
Suntless riders and not one of them would 
uy his fare directly, though indirectly it would 
e paid at cost price. . 

‘The electric railway business has reached a 
stressing state. The traffic is making a nor- 
J increase from year to year, but in certain 
es the fare remains the same, in the face of 
unting costs. In other cities the fare has 
n “adjusted’—in plain words, raised—to 
m six to ten cents a ride. Even this expedi- 
has failed to give much relief; for less peo- 
de, the volume of business falls off, and the 
lonal revenue per fare is in danger of be. 
eaten up by increasing overhead costs, which 
heavier per fare, because there are less 
es. ‘The net profit is about the same, as far 
he financial condition of the roads is con- 
ned. Everywhere that the fare jumps up, 
yate enterprise steps in and provides bus 
to carry the people, more uncomfortably, 
_at the old price of five cents, making an 
tional reason why the number of fares on 
electric railways should decrease. 

widently the time predicted is at hand when 
owners of the electric railways would find 
investment a burden. They are beginning 
see a light which they could not discern 
le the roads paid a good profit. Even in New 
k City the railway owners are thinking that 
haps municipal ownership is not such a bad 
8, especially when the city may be induced 

ake the bad-bargain electric railways off the 

ids of private enterprise. A few years ago 

lie ownership was anathema; for the roads 

d well. Municipal ownership was making 

d in some important cities, but the railway 

erts” were at hand in the newspapers col- 

S to “prove” that there was no failure any- 

re like\that of municipal ownership every- 

re. O Wall Street, thy name is legion! 

he common people care nothing who owns 

F 


though under private ownership they ob- 


treet railways. What they do care for is 
_ They want the service at a reasonable 
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ject to paying for the dead horses contained in 
stock issues nearly all water and bond issues 
29% to 40% water, which have been foisted 
upon the railway companies by the enterprising 
promoters who issued the securities and with 
them “sold” a small army of “innocent” third- 
party investors, who at the outset were willing 
to take their share of the initial profit, but-now 
are bad losers. : : 
However, the railways may soon gain munic- 
ipal owners. ‘Then the new owners will have to 
meet the same old problems. The lines must 
pay, and that means the maintaining of the bal- 
anee between fares received and expenses paid. 
If the fares are raised the people will growl at 
the municipal administration and perhaps 
change it. If the fares are kept stationary, the 
service may run down at the heel, and the peo- 
ple may change the administration for giving 
poor service. Cities grow, and extensions of 
lines must be built. This takes money; and if 
the lines have poor prospects of paying, the 
money cannot be had from private owners, and 
must be raised by taxation. There is little 
chanee of greater economy under public than 
under private ownership, and the net result is 
liable to be more taxes. Then the big taxpayers 
will use money and power to change the admin- 
istration. Coming and going, under public own- 


ership, the administration will see “parlous 


times” before matters are adjusted. 

It has been suggested that under municipal 
ownership the lines might be run on the same 
basis as the streets and all'the costs be paid by 
taxation. Streets cost a great deal of money, 
but no one has to pay to ride on them. Side- 
walks are costly, but no one pays a fee to walk 
on a sidewalk. Why, then, should one pay to 
ride on a municipal railway? 

We are talking of something that may be 
considered an ideal, not as immediately practi- 
cable. People do not pay to ride on elevators 
vertically. What greater reason is there why 
they should pay for being transported horizon- 
tally? Neither is a charge made for a ride on 
an escalator in an obliquely upward direction. 
In the less enlightened days of the nineteenth 
century it was the rule to pay to pass over a 
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road—“turnpikes”, they were ealled hen now 
it is a mark of backwardness to see a region 
with toll gates. Not over two decades ago the 
privilege of, going over a highway bridge was 
pare for; now practically all bridges are free. 

At first the people would ride on the fareless 
street-cars more than they needed to do; but 
the novelty would quickly wear off. In candy 
factories the girls are encouraged to eat all the 
eandy they want; ‘but it soon cloys. Boys and 
idlers might think they could spend their time 
on free street-cars; but they would tire of the 
same ride; and as idlers now are not permitted 
to spend their time in publie buildings, so they 
would not be allowed needlessly on the cars. 

‘he person riding on a street-ear is not by 
any means the only one benefited by the trans- 
portation. Without the street-cars. the great 
stores would ‘be impossible; for they draw pat- 
ronage from a wide area, and the trade they now 
handle would be taken care of in smaller stores 
serving smaller areas. ‘The store benefits from 
the cars, as does the owner of the store build- 
ing, the managers and owners of theaters, 
hotels, markets, churches, offices and the lesser 
stores. All the unearned increment of down- 
town real estate comes from whatever transpor- 
tation brings the people to the doors of the 
stores and offices. The mill and the factory are 
possible because the people are brought by a 
transportation system, without which ‘the own- 
ers would have to establish smaller industrial in- 
stitutions or none at all. 
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It is a little unreasonable to let the people 


that are brought. to the stores, offices and’ fac- 
tories, pay the entire cost of their transporta- 
tion; for they are not the only beneficiaries. 
if all paid that are benefited; part of the burden 
of the street-car would fall on the owners of real 
estate, and of the various businesses that live 
on the people assembled by the street cars. 

If the street transportation were supported 
by taxation the burden would fall with practical 
equality, especially if the head, or per capita, 
tax were raised a little to‘take any undue bur- 
den off the property and business owners. Then 
the street railways would be operated for serv- 
ice; and while’ the taxpayers would call for as 


low operating cost as consistent with proper. 


service, the question of profit would not enter 


in, any more than a municipality thinks of mak- 


ing a profit off the streets or the schools. The 
question of raising money for betterments and 


and paid a just price for their properties. — 
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extensions would be readily met hetinan | 
value of the investment would be in the improy 
ment, and private investors would put the 
funds into suck bonds as readily as into al 
other municipal bond backed by city credit. 
It would make little difference to a work 
man where he lived, so far as cost of getting 
work is concerned. "Time would be the only fe 
tor. Family after family would move out of t 
tenements and slums, the children of the ei 
workers would get their place in the sun, and ea 
working man might have a little home and 
garden “of his own off in the suburbs or out 
the country. The city’s density of popula 
would be relieved, and there would be a chan 
of having better apartments for the poor as t 
pressure for homes lessened and competiti 
for tenants sprang up among owners of ‘tel 
ment and flat buildings. Gradually the factori 
would move out where the workers lived, t 
city would move out toward the country. 
place of the unsanitary crowding of the “mc 
ern’ city, as one looks into the future, the 
would be the pleasant vision of the stretcht 
out of suburban or village life for mile af 
mile, out in the fresh surroundings ’of the f 
healthful world that encompasses the comps 
ative squalor of the city. — 
In the event of municipal ownership becarl mi 

a reality, it should not be forgotten by those 
charge that the promotion, financing, and de 
oping of the electric railway system was a ¥ 
calling for great ability, energy, labor ia 
sacrifice; and those that bore the burden 
heat of the: day should be given a square de 


fact that the railways, through world-wide ¢ 
ditions, have become unprofitable shouldil 
lead to the driving of a sharp bargain in th 
acquirement. ‘he people appreciate the sery 
rendered by the men of ability and foresig 
who projected and executed vast plans that he 
proved of inestimable benefit to all. 

Whether these things are realized or 2 
something like them will become an actuality 
the not distant future. It would seem that It 
ever we may forecast the future, the actua 
is always a little, or a good deal, different 
better. If the cities are not-to have free st 
ears, they will have something better. Fo: 
Golden Age is about to come, and the mi nds 
millions of able men and women will work 
things better than today we can even dreal 
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ti | Acreage at $525 


SEEMS almost impossible for the Eastern 
man to realize that arid lands in the West, 
eh were entirely worthless 
e sold in the year 1919 for 
acre; yet it is said that even this high price 
| secured for some lands in' the Snake River 
ley, in the vicinity of Twin Valley, Idaho. 
pee: of $350 per acre was obtained for a ten- 
» potato ranch near Nampa, in the same 
e. These Prices are unusually high. 
me farmer accustomed to the development 
igation lands gets his farm in good eondi- 
for cultivation and his fruit trees approach- 
maturity, when along comes a man from the 
le West with plenty of hard cash that he 
es to invest in just such a piece of land. 
deal is.closed, and. away goes the first 
erand his family to do the pioneer work on 
ther tract. 
he continual moving around of the progres- 
farmers of the West: is doing a great deal 
them and for the country. ‘Farmers from 
Atlantic states, the Southern states, the 
dle West, and the Far West are brought 
contact with each other ; each has something 
miormation to impart and something of 
to learn. In avery brief time men of this 
turn a wilderness of sand, upon which it 
as if nothing of value would ever grow, 
thriving city or village of several thou- 
eople, all by the wise use of a little water 
for many miles from its source in a 
ain torrent, hugging the hillside, winding 
id out like a snake until finally the vantage 
fis reached where the waters can-be di- 
1 to the plains below. _ | | 
Urious sight to the Masterner is his first 
ation of these irrigation ditches, usually 
iscerned in the vicinity of Denver, bit 
m to all points west of that gateway to 
cky Mountain and Pacific Coast states. 
goes westward from Denver to Golden 
he grade of the boulevards is so slight 
e hardly noticeable to the eye. Away up 
edges of the foothills, hundreds of feet 
the highway, he sees irrigation ditches 
aralle) lines leading from the mountain 
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a few years ago, . 
as much as $525° 


gos 


1 SURREY P-senetnted ‘ 
Streams out to the plains about Denver, but to 
the eye having the’ appearance of water run- 
ning up hill. 'The slopes of the land are so grad- 
ual in the valléy as to deceive the eye respecting 
the actual down-grade, but seeming up-grade, of 
these irrigation ditches. . 

The government’s stories of what has been 


accomplished on some of its reclamation proj- 


ects read like fairy tales, but are the most sim- 
ple, matter-of-fact truths. Nine years after the 
water was turned into the ditches at Orland, 
California, it had three banks with deposits over 
$1,000,000, real estate improvements amounting 
to $960,000, live stock values of $640,000, and 
irrigated acreage estimated as worth $2,610,000 
exclusive of improvements. ‘The Orland Jer- 
seys won all the grand prizes at the Sacramento 
state fair. All of this development has occurred 
on a property estimated as worth but $25,000 at. 
the time the water was first brought into the 
community. by irrigation. : 

At an irrigation project in Colorado in 1919, a 
canning company put up a million and a half 
cans of tomatoes; and a grower:of Elberta 
peaches marketed 50,000 boxes from fifty acres, 
at an average price above 90 cents per box. 
(While we are on the peach question we remark 
an item which appeared in the papers last Fall 
that an Indiana consumer of a box of peaches 
found a memorandum from the grower in Texas 
stating that he had received 50 cents for the 
box; the consumer paid $2.50—nice little profit 
for some “business men” on the way!) 

At another Colorado irrigation project, on 
thirteen acres of land, some Japanese farmers 
made $9,000 in 1918 and repedied the perform- 
ance in 1919, raising onions. At the latter proj- 
ect, and at many other places throughout the 
West, the farmers are organizing beet sugar 
companies, to take advantage of the high prices 
for sugar now obtainable, and expected to con- 
tinue for many years to come. _ 

In.the Boise. Valley, Idaho, the key to pros- 
perity for the farmers was found largely in live 
stock, it having been discovered that the valley 


“was a natural section for blue-grass, and there- 


fore particularly suited to the raising of cattle 
and hogs. At the Milk River project, Montana, 
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thd farmers gathered a third cutting of alfalfa 
in 1919. This is unusual for Montana. (It is 
said that in places in Palestine as many as 
eleven crops of alfalfa are now being gathered 
in a year, due to ideal climate, increasing rains, 
and a hot, limestone soil.) 

On the Newlands irrigation project in Nevada 
a small boy marketed $125 worth.of canteloupes 
which he raised on a plot of ground one-eighth 
of an acre in extent. On the Carlsbad project 
in New Mexico cotton to the value of $1,000,- 
000 was raised in 1919. On the Rio Grande 
project, near EK] Paso, Texas, there were pro- 
duced in the Mesilla Valley 625 cars of cante- 
loupes, seventy-seven cars of cabbage, and 
thirty-two cars of pears, besides thousands of 
erates of other fruits. 

On the Umatilla project in Oregon the frosts 
have usually given the fruit growers much trou- 
ble, and some have become discouraged and have 
either gone in for alfalfa farming or moved 
away. "However, some years are very good. 
The peaches in this section were sold to the 
local evaporating companies at $40 per ton. A 
price of two cents a pound does not seem very 
large to pay for fine peaches. 

There is a good deal of water in a peach, and 
it. must take considerable expense to get the 
water out. We do not know how many peaches 
go to make up a pound of peaches either in their 
natural state or as dried peaches; but we do 
know that the wholesale price of dried peaches 
in New York is 23 cents per pound, and it looks 
to us as though buying natural peaches at two 
cents per pound and selling them in the dried 
form at 23 cents per pound left the way open 
between Oregon and New York for a number 
of “business men” to be nicely cared for. We 
cannot see any reason why anybody on the road 
could be as anxious about the weather as the 
poor fellow to whom a frost may mean ruin. 

On the Strawberry Valley project in Utah 
540 cars of peaches were marketed in 1919, 
and in the same season 100 ears of pears at 
4800 per car, 60 cars of prunes at $750 per car, 
and 200 ears of apples at $800 per car. The 
total value of the fruit crop to the growers is 
estimated to have been $900,000. 

The Yakima project, in Washington, pro- 
duced in 1919 a trainload of fruit twenty-two 
miles long, worth $4,000,000; the Yakima apples 
are famous in all parts of the country. The dis- 
trict also produces large quantities of soft 
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fruits, potatoes, hay, and pork. At the Oke 
gan project, in Washington, it is estimated 1 
a single highway bridge sustained during 
season the carriage of. “1000 carloads of ap 
inbound to the station, with 500 carloads of 
shooks, lumber, coal, and wheat outbound ¢ 
the same bridge. This load was so heavy a@ 
require the services of two traffic officers, 
at each end of the bridge, to keep the 
spread out sufficiently to maintain safety. | 
Great and wonderful as have been the irt 
tion projects already developed in the 
West, we presume that they are as nothing¢ 
pared with works yet to be undertaken and 
cessfully carried to completion in those regi 
The sources of the great rivers of the We 
the Rio Grande, . Arkansas, Platte, Misse 
Yellowstone, Snake, Columbia, and Colors ( 
are far up among the everlasting snows ol 
Rocky Mountains, and most of their wea 
come from the melting of those snows. Gree 
would be the expense ‘and the difficulties ené 
tered, there is nothing impossible in the thoi 
that nearly all the waters of those myers aa A 
be diverted so that. every ‘part. of the ba 
which they traverse shall receive a due pr | 
tion of the life-giving floods. This would 
quite, but almost; cause the Great Amet 
Desert to disappear. 
The actual disappearance of the Great # De | 
and of all deserts, will surely come about it 
Golden Age, in many instances — possibl 
most instances—by the gradual work of 
mation, but in other instances by ‘such che 
in the climate as the Lord sees will be best 
culated to bring the desired result. 
he snowfalls in the mountains can usua 
depended upon as sufficient-to provide ré 
ably full streams throughout the season; 
oceasionally, as was the case last Summig 
Montana, the snows went off the moun . 
too early in the season, and a drouth res 
During the winter of 1918-1919 the mi 
was unusually light in some parts of the. 
Nevada mountains of California. A sim 
condition prevailed during the winter 
closed, and leaves a few power plants a and 
projects short of water. It is comforting, 
such cireumstanees, to reflect that the Lord 
the Pacific Ocean right at hand, and t 
places it is seven miles deep. When h 
ready it will be easy for him to sprin 
much of it on the Western states as he see 


thy Does the Earth Go *Round ? 


> question and we replied as follows: 


“We think this question is answered in the ‘Book of 
1owledge’, the Children’s Encyclopedia, and will send 
ur letter to a boy who has one of these encyclopedias, 
the hope that he can find the answer and send it to 
i. Meantime, we merely remark that it is a good 
s for us human beings that the earth does go ’round, 
0 therwice the constant heat of the sun would burn 
up, at least in the tropics, and on one-half of the 
life would be impossible, as life requires light. 
, also, there would he no vegetation on the dark 
of the earth. If the earth did not revolve, it would 
ept hy most terrible storms, the intensely heated 
‘on the one side constantly rising, and the bitterly 
d air on the other side of the carth constantly rushing 
take its place. This is the best we can do 4 y wey 
planation at present,” 


We have heard from the lad to whom we for- 
rded the query and he writes us as follows: 


Dear Dad: I have just received a letter from Tur 
(DEN Acz, stating that a boy in Indiana wishes to 
iW what makes the earth go ’round, and that they are 
ding his letter to a hoy who has the ‘Book of Knowl- 
e’, in the hope that he will look the matter up for 
_ I presume I am the boy. If I am not, I beg Tur 
pin Acr’s pardon. But anyway, I have looked up the 
ser, and you will find it enclosed. 


Bisincss attended to, I wish to speak to you per- 
y. Look out for the flu!! I hear it is raging down 
e. Don’t forget to bring the paper when you arrive 
urday. Much love to you and success to THE 
eN Acr. Affectionately, Jr.” 


whe extract from the “Book of Rnowledc6” 


+ for if the earth became still, the sun would pull it 
‘itself at once. There is some other source of the 
vs motion, which was imparted to it or present in 


not been done away by friction—since, as it appears, 
@ is no friction as the earth swims through the ether. 
here were any, surely by this time the earth would 
been slowed down much faster and would have 


| i original ee with which the earth began, 
MW nich it. still has, must have the same origin as 
th’s twisting motion on itself, the motion through 
a, » the twisting motion of the other planets, and the 
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\ LITTLE friend in Indiana asked us this | 


ae | 


twisting motion of the sun. We know that all the 
planets twist and move in the same direction. 

“For the source of all this motion, we must go back 
_to the source of all motion and all power, back to the 
Author of all things. This is only to say, in other 
words, back to the Creator. No astronomer, however 
wise, has yet been able to ascertain the true cause of 
the earth’s mction,” 


Eight-Day Watches 


ROM the tiny “dime” watch movement, the 
size of a dime, to the new eight-day watch 
is a long step in watchmaking. The little watch, 
one of the smallest of the watch family, is a 
marvel of workmanship, and when set in its 
platinum case, encrusted with rubies and dia- 
monds, it is a jewel of a watch, a combination of 
rare beauty. The new watch is the result of 
long experimentation. Efforts were made long 
ago by the founder of the Waltham watch in- 
dustry to make an eight-day watch, but it was 
found that a movement of ordinary eighteen 
size could not be relied upon to maintain a con- 
stant rate for an entire week, and the manufac- 
ture of the watch was abandoned. 

New ideas in watchmaking and new demands 
have brought about further research work and 
now there is a reliable eight-day watch, the 
movement of which is two and three-eighths 
inches in diameter. It would take up the whole 
of an ordinary vest pocket and could not be 
worn as a wrist watch, but it is accurate enough 
to be used as a ship chronometer, as an auto- 
mobile watch and in airplanes. Whether it is 
equipped with a bell and can be used to get up 
by mornings is not. stated, but its convenience 
where continuous service is a desideratum is 
manifest. There are clocks operated by dry 
batteries that will go for a year and a half, but . 
the two-year watch has yet to appear. 

Whether man will ever gain the ability that 
some animals seem to have of telling time ac- 
curately without a time machine is not certain, 
but it would be convenient, if in the Golden Age 


‘one could merely refer to an inner consciousness 
of time with a mechanical adjunct. 


Revelation 10:6 teaches not that time will 
cease, but that a certain longed-for and prayed 
for event will be no longer delayed. 


\ 
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Intravenous Therapeutics 
HE ancient and honorable way of medicating 
a sick person is by giving him the medicine 
to eat. What becomes of the drug when mixed 
with the powerful acids of the stomach appears 
to be something of a mystery, but it is reason- 
able to think that any medicine that the stomach 
acids could affect would be changed in chemical 
composition. 

The modern way of introducing some medi- 
cines into the system is with a hypodermic 
needle, in the manner in which morphine and 
other drugs are injected. The difference is that 
the remedial agent is introduced directly into 
the blood stream in a vein, rather than into the 
tissues. The medicine is immediately carried 
unchanged wherever the blood goes, instead ot 
with the delay oecasioned by slow absorption 
from the more or less dense tissues. 

Any physician who is able to introduce a fe 
needle into a prominent vein in the bend of the 
elbow can now administer intravenous medica- 
tion, as it is termed, without the least misgiving 
or doubt. It is considered that many of the 
older remedics are better received when given 
intravenously. than by the mouth. 

During the epidemic of influenza many 
physicians obtained tituly remarkable results by 
the intravenous method. With a single admin- 
istration of the drug the patient usually began 
a healthy recovery within three days. By this 
method one physician with a particular pre- 
seription claims not to have lost a.case of pneu- 
monia in a dozen years nor a ease of “flu” during 
the recent epidemics. 

The persons that are liable to get influenza 
are those in whose blood there is a lack of the 
white blood corpuscles, or leucocytes. This lack 
is technically termed leucopenia. The function 


of the leucocytes is to range about in the blood 


stream and to attack and literally absorb and 
thus destroy any bacteria or germs that may 
exist. Anything that increases the leucocytes 
increases power to resist disease, in other words 
immunity to disease. The effect on the number 
of leucocytes of the injection of a preparation 
of sodium salicylate and sodium iodid is as fol- 
lows: number of leucocytes before injection re- 


spectively 5500,7000, 6500, 6500, GO00, $000 ; num- 
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ber after injections respectively 16,000, 15,000, 
20,000, 16,000, 20,000, 18,000, This indicates that. 
such an injection increases the leucocytes two” 
to three times and in some measure, perhaps not 
in the same degree, increases the defensive pow~ 
crs of the body against the disease. It would 
seem that if the intravenous injection effects a 
cure after the disease is in the body, it would 
ereate temporary immunity if given to a soa 


before he catehes the influenza or pneumonia, 
Just how long the immunity would last is not 
certain; for no study of the permanency of the 
increase of leucocytes has been published. = 

In order that there be no mistakes made we 
would state that such an administration of a 
medicine should be made by a physician, with an 
all-glass syringe, and should not be attempte ; 
by a layman; for there are dangers from im- 
proper or insufficient measures for sterilization 
of instruments, the skin, ete. As the publishers 
of this magazine do not wish to handle any 
remedies, we suggest gratuitously that a spe- 
cialty of intravenous preparations is made by 
the New York Intravenous Laboratory, 110 
Bast Twenty-third Street, New York, and that 
almost any such preparation can be obtained 
from them through a pharmacist for use by a 
physician only. Lege 

No one ean tell to what extent drugs will he 
employed as remedial agents in the Golden Age, 
but we do know that the time will come when 
“the inhabitant shall not say, I am siek”. (Isaiah 
33:24) By the advances in the healing art then 
known the disease-resisting powers of the entire 
population will be so increased that people v 1 


death itself will become a thing of the past 
This will take some time; for the last and great 
est conquest of all will be that over death, as it 
is written, “The last enemy that shall be de 
stroyed is death’.—1 Corinthians 15: 267: a | 

This destruction of death is referred to agam 
in Revelation 20: 14 as the casting of death ald 
hell into the lake of fire. This means that during 
the Golden Age death, including aches, pain 
mental and moral imperfections of every sor 
and hades, the great prison house of the tom 
in which mankind awaits a resurrection, 1 
gradually be cast, until both are destroyed. | 


me. 


DITOR'’S NOTE: Beginning with this number, 
e will appear in this department from time to 
@ a series of contributed articles on: 

“LIVE ISSUES OF THE RELIGIONS 

Ol’ THE WORLD”. 

ach article will treat some particular movement in 
2 nection with whatever current event or events 
ings it into the spotlight of public interest. 

ticles for the series w ill be secured from acknowl- | 
d authorities on the movement discussed. 

h account of past and prospective prosecutions, our 
Hiele is devoted to “Russellites—What and Who 
Are”. This article, including an interview with 
re Rutherford, President of the Russellite organi- 
ons, Was at our solicitation kindly contributed by 
. ©. Driscoll, of Los Angeles, Cal., organizer and 
ager of the Pastor Russell Lecture Bureau, which 
1 1908 to 1916 had its headquarters in New York 
‘London, England, and Melbourne, Australin. 


ARLES TAZE RUSSELL, who at his death 
ida very large following in many countries 
ig out the world, and who was known the 
d over as Pastor Russell, was born in Pitts- 
h, Pa., in 1852, and died in Texas in 1916, 
on a train en route from Los Angeles to 
me in Brooklyn. — 


tor Russell’s fame was largely based upon 
erpretation of the: Scriptures predicting 
cent world war, which he in his writings 


nd by his insistent and continuous aa 
mation by every means possible repudiat- 

theory of a literal lake of fire and brim- 
as a place of punishment for the wicked. 
tracts distributed everywhere by the hun- 
of millions; free booklets on special topics 


i 


million ; books, “Studies in the ee: 
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RUSSELLISM WILL NOT DOWN 


For, Many Years It has Thrived on Persecution and Is No 
q gor the Land. Russellites—What and Who They Are. 


Contributed by G. CG. Driscoll. 


Stranger Before the Courts 


hell-fire Seriptures—all these brought this work 
very prominently before the people, and all 
known supporters of this work became known 
as “LKussellites”. 

Notwithstanding the long list of Seripture 
citations to prove his prediction of the then 
future world-war of 1914, Pastor Russell’s writ- 
ee and lectures on the subject were not taken 

ery seriously by the public until the actual 
prenng out of the war. 

Pa stor Russell on many occasions by his indi- 
vidual activities and lled “unorthodox” 
teachings aroused the ire of individual elergy- 
men and sectarian partisans; but it remained 
for the world-wide  anti- hell- fire campaign, 
which was greatly augmented by the publication 
of his weekly sermons in four thousand daily 
and weekly newspapers affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Press and similar associations, to arouse 
the enmity of the clergy everywhere against 
Pastor Russell per sonally and against those who 
officially assumed the direction of and responsi- 
bility for the continuation of this world-wide 
work under the auspices of the Watch Tower 
Bible and Tract Society, the International Bible 
Students Association, New York People’s Pul- 
pit Association, Associated Bible Students, and 
other auxiliary associations. 

Kivery deriomination in the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, which was formed in 1846 to restrict fur- 
ther independent effort, openly opposes and 
cordially hates the Russellites. This enmity is 
declared by the Russellites to be a case of 

“darkness hating the light”. 

‘The Russellites claim that the clergy, both 
ee and Protestant, have endeavored and 

re still both secretly and publicly endeavoring, 
fi influence all, as they would have the public 
believe that ine Russellites are Bolshevists, 
slackers, unpatriotic and unchristian imps of 
Satan, on the sure road to an eternity 1 in a boil- 

ing lake of fire and brimstone in which to blis- 
fox, burn and stew forever and forever. 

Russellites, calm under both persecutions and 
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prosecutions, have continued to prosper; and 
they state that the past year has witnessed the 
moxt phenomenal growth of interest since their 
organization. pi 

Judge Rutherford, successor to Pastor Rus- 
sell as President of the organization, when 
quizzed on the matter of Bolshevism, slackers, 
ete., said: 

Rucarpine Botsuevism: “I am not fully advised as 
to what Bolshevists teach, but insofar as any of them 
teach a resort to violence, we could not be in sympathy 
with them. Tor forty years Pastor Russell taught that 
he who has peace of mind and heart is the one who 


_ trusts in the Lord; and he who would be shielded in the | 
ereat time of trouble which is now upon the earth would 


he the one who would seek righteousness and meckness, 
as the Scriptures teach. A resort to violence is contrary 
to the teachings of Jesus and the apostles. The members 
of our Society diligently seek to follow such teachings. 
Any accusation made that we are Bolshevists is wholly 
contrary to the truth, and we cannot believe that any one 
who knows us would make such a charge. We realize 
that we are living in the time foretold by Jesus when he 
said, “The sea and the waves roaring’, meaning that the 
restless elements of humanity would be dashing against 
the solid part of society represented by the governments. 
Ye know what this trouble means, and we try to stand 
aloof from it and to point the people to the solution 
through Messiah’s righteous reign.” 

Recanpine Siackers: “A slacker is one who refuses 
to do his duty.’ But a blacksmith would not be expected 
to practise medicine, nor would one training for a physi- 
cian devote his time to political econemy. By these illus- 
trations we mean that men are specialists in their lines. 
A Christian of necessity must be a specialist, and his 
specialty is to prepare himself for the kingdom of Mes- 
siah. 
will, then he must follow the expressed will of the Lord 
as set forth in the Bible. For many years Pastor Rus- 
sell conducted a theological school from which numbers 
of profound Bible Students have been sent forth as min- 
isters of the gospel. Many of these ministers officiate 


as elders in organized Bible classes throughout America — 


and foreign countries. Instead of being slackers, they 
give their time, strength and energy, eften paying their 
own expenses, to carry out what they conceive to be their 


commission—to tell the people the divine plan for tively; 


blessing. 

“The rule concerning them is laid down thus: ‘Por 
though we walk in the flesh, we do not war after the 
flesh ; for the weapons of our warlars are not carnal, but 
mighty through God to the pulling down of strong holds’ 
of error. (2 Corinthians 10: 3,4) ‘The Congress of the 
United States recognized that there are Christian people 
who cannot conscientiously engage in taking human life, 
and consequently incorporated in the Selective Service 
Law, Section IV, a provision that no one should be com- 


When he consecrates himself to do the Lord’s. 
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pelled to engage in combatant service whose reli 
beliefs and teachings are against the taking of hi 
life. Many clergymen throughout the country) 
readily granted the privilege without asking for i ms 
those of our organization were compelled to ask, @ 
this end kept strictly within the law in making th 
mal application for non-combatant service. They 
not refused to work, but they have refused to take h 
life; for they are expressly commanded by the Scrip 
not to do so. If others wish to take human life 
their business. We hold that whether one engag 
war or not to the point of taking human life m 
decided by such with reference to whether or not 
a consecrated child of God. The Scriptures do not 
in this age to any one except a consecrated spiri ik 
ten one, and a man must be the judge himself 
whether he occupies this pesition. Many of our 
zation have been willing to take up non-com 
service when called for, and have readily done so.” 
Regarpine Parriorism: “True patriotism 7 
love for the people of one’s own country ; and sue 
one could have a higher patriotism than the folloy 
Christ Jesus, who would love to see the people ¢ 
country blest. When patriotism, however, is 
to mean the wreaking of vengeance upon anot 
word is improperly applied. Concerning the Chr 
the Lord says: ‘Vengeance is mine, I will repay’. 4 
directing his words to the Christian, the Apostle 
Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselyes; but rathe 
place unto wrath; for it is written, Vengeance is 
I will repay, saith the Lord’.—Romans 12:19. 
“Of course, the man who has not devoted | iis 
the Lord is not governed by this rule, but may 
different course. His responsibility is differer 
that of a Christian. The Quakers, Dunkers, am 
religious organizations have made the matter of i 
human life a special feature of their statement 
lief or creeds. There seems to be no good rea 
other Christians holding similar views of the Senj 
cannot be governed by the same principles. 
years or more Pastor Russell set forth the 
the Scriptures on this point, and those who 
him followed these teachings. I dare say t 
people on earth who more willingly give 
strength, and energy for the betterment of thet 
men than those who are followers of Pastor Russe 
ReoaRpInG INSTRUMENTS OF Satan: “Qu 
have been persecuted by those who claim to 
and doubtless many of them thought they 
God’s service. They have claimed that w 
ments of Satan and probably thought so. 
for them, but we are reminded that it was @ 
religionist in Jesus’ time that denounced him a 
bub, the prince of devils’. The same class 
Apostle Paul of being possessed of the devi 
has been the favorite means of the advers: 
ing Christians throughout the whole age. 
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Be. 
w that Jehovah stated that there would be enmity 
m Satan’s seed and the church throughout the 
go spel age; and this has been true. What Pastor 
i taught, and what we believe and teach, exposes 
}and his wicked machinations, in full harmony 
e teachings of Jesus and the apostles. And, of 
We expect the adversary and his instruments to 
ainst us, but we will not resort to his weapons 
are. Our purpose is to tell the Truth, having 
fi dence that in due time the Truth will triumph.” 
NCERNING Persecution: Is it a new thing 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake? 
3 true that numbers of the members of the Inter- 
. Bible Students Association throughout the 
States and Canada were arrested, thrown into 
d without bail, many of them never tried, many 
md feathered and otherwise ill-treated, advantage 
ken of the condition of war to do so. Ate we to 
strange that such fiery trials come to the Lord’s 
_ Not if we believe the Scriptures which say, 
l, think it not strange concerning the fiery trial 
to try you, as though some strange thing hap- 
mto you, but rejoice, inasmuch as ye are par- 
of Christ’s sufferings’. (1 Peter 4: 12, 13); Tt 
s who said, ‘If they have persecuted me they 
) persecute you. If ye were of the world the 
ould love its own, but because you are not of this 
not conformed to this present order] but I have 
Fyou out of the world, therefore the world hateth 
fonn 15:18-21. . 
us was tried before the Supreme Court of the 
ation and was unjustly condemned. He was then 
to death for that reason. The first Christian 
after his time was Stephen, condemned on the 
e and stoned to death. St. Paul on the same 
sedition was imprisoned for four years. St. 
€ same charge was imprisoned on the Isle of 
during which time he wrote the wonderful book 
tion. John Bunyan, because he refused to. con- 
the state religion of Great Britain, was held in 
or twelve years. During that time he wrote 
Progress’, which has thrilled the hearts of 
from then until now. It will be noted that 
of these in turn was persecuted by men who 
Ito be the followers of the Lord. We are not 
fault. We are citing the facts and showing that 
exactly in harmony with what Jesus and the 
said would happen; and we are striving to fol- 
idmonition of these great teachers: to rejoice in 
r re ormation has met a violent opposition on 
€ of ultra-religionists. It has been a favorite 
at to charge with the crime of sedition the fol- 
Sf Jesus who have meekly tried to walk in the 
otsteps. History discloses this throughout the 
pel age. Martin Luther did a wonderful work 
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of reformation, and he had his portion of persecution. 

“Since Luther’s time no reformation along religious 
lines has taken place to compare with that which has 
been conducted by the International Bible Students As- 
sociation. Our association has sought to turn the minds 
of the people to Bible study and to encourage mankind, 
by showing that the divine plan holds out the hope for 
the blessing of every one who wants to do right,” 


Why was “The Finished Mystery” published 
and later suspended? 

“In 1869, as a young man, Charles Taze Russell was 
engaged in business in Pittsburgh, Pa. He was an 
earnest Christian. The doctrine of eternal torture, 
taught by the church to which he then belonged, became 
repugnant to him, and believing that the Bible sup- 
ported the church’s teaching, he refused for a time to 
have anything to do with it. Then he turned to the 
Bible for a personal investigation and learned that the 
Bible does not teach that God will punish any one in a 
place of fire and brimstone, but that as taught by the 
Bible destruction is the everlasting punishment of the 
wilfully wicked. He began a more extensive study of the 
Scriptures and to write and publish his findings thereon. 

“In 1879 he started an organization for the promulga- 
tion of the great truths of the Divine Plan. In the early 
80’s he established a journal, The Watch Tower, which ig 
yet published, devoted entirely to religious teachings, 
In the early 80’s he published the book, ‘Food for Think- 
ing Christians’. In 1886 hé began the publication of a 
series of seven volumes designated ‘Studies in the Scrip- 
tures’, In the preface of the first. volume, published in 
1886, he stated that there would be seven volumes cov- 
ering this series. Time and again he published the 
statement that the seventh volume would treat particu- 
larly the prophecies of Ezekiel and Revelation. He 
wrote and published six volumes of this series, which up 

\to the time of his death had reached the eleventh million 
edition, the greatest circulation that any books have ever 
had aside from the Bible. Upon his death-bed he stated, 
in response to a question, that some one else must pub- 
lish the seventh volume. Within a month after his death 
the Society which he had established, through its prop- 
erly constituted officers directed the collection and prepa- 
ration of the data for Volume Seven. This book was 
designated “The Finished Mystery’, | 

“Carrying out Pastor Russell’s original plan, formu- 
lated more than thirty years previous, this book deals 
particularly with the prophecies of Ezekiel and Revela- 
tion. By the 1st of March, 1917, the copy was prepared 
and ready for the printer. All of this was done—even 
the proof-reading—a month prior to the time the United 
States entered the world war. The book was in the hands 
of the printer about the 7th of June. The Espionage 
Act was passed thereafter: on June 15th, 191%. That 

this book was prepared and published. without any 
thought, much less intention, of interfering with the 
government, must be clear for the reason of its con- 
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templation long before the edule was at war and ‘its 
completion before the passage of the Espionage Act. 
“The book, “Ihe Finished Mystery’ came off the press’ 
July 17th, 191%. Many persons, haying known for 
years that such a book Sau be published, had previ- 
ously sent in orders for it; and thus, less than a week 
after it was off the press, 39, 000 volumes were mailed to 
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society jaledinialy suspended the sale and distri b 
of this book all over the county. 

“On the 6th of May, 1918, an Gnatetmant we 
turned in the District ede eral Court against cight 6 
officials and members of the International Bible 
dents Association, charging a violation of the. Esp 
Law: Upon the trial of the case, the part of th 


fill these orders. There was @ phenomenal demand for 


the book. Its publish- 
ers had no thought of 
interfering in any 
manner with the war. 
The war, however, fur- 
nished the occasion tor 
charging the, Interna- 
tional Bible Students 
Association with the 
crime of pro- Retina 
ism. 

_ “arly in January ; 
1918, a leading clergy- 


.man of Winnipeg, 


‘Canada, denouriced the 
book and the Bible 
Students from his pul- 
pit and stated that the 
book was being called 
to the attention of the 
Attorney - General. 
Within a few days an 
‘Order in Council’ was 
made forbidding the 
circulation of “The 


Finished Mystery’ in> 


Canada. This was fol- 
lowed shortly by a 
seizure of our society’s 


account-books at the _ 


Brooklyn office on the 
pretense that we were 


getting money from: 


Germany to carry on 


German propaganda. ee 
But after five weeks of 
diligent search of our ’ 


account books they. 
were returned, not one 


Ban on “The Finished. Mystery” Lifted 
in Canada , 


HE Canadian people have recovered many 
‘of the liberties they voluntarily surrendered _ 


under the W ar Measures Act. At midnight of 


December 31, hundreds of Orders in Gannel of 


the War Mcaaaree, Act came to an end, under. 


which some of ‘the people feared they might 


have to suffer restraint for some time. Generally 
speaking, full liberty on a pre-war basis is now — 
enjoyed by the Canadian nation, including free-. 


dom to enjoy rights like those cuaranteed i in the 
American Constitution regarding freedom of 


speech, the press, and the exercise of religion. 


The. ‘pr ess censorship is gone, with the éther 


Orders. Objection was raised, however, by the — 


Canadian clergy, who put themselves on record 


by a resolution opposing. the restoration of free- | 
dom of speech and the press. his relief is the | 


first-fruits of the armer-Labor revolution. » 
~ Just why the Canadian clergy should want 
\War- time restrictions maintained during peace 


was not stated, but itis well known that during 
‘the warand since, som 1¢ of the clergy have. acted. 
in what was termed-a high-handed, oppressive — 


and intolerant: manner in connection. with some 


who did not agree with them in things religious. 


Possibly the ministers think that time heals all 


cy ounds, and if the matter can be kept quiet. iis 
“will be: forgotten in a year or two, and are | 
playing Jon; a safe pophicn in this respect: 


4 
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objected to was found on pages 247 to 253 ind 


247 being an en 


- tation from a‘ 


~ published previo 


_ conspiracy to t 


the war, and t 


. the: Selective 7 


carrying out thi 


. ference with | 


one peragraph tl 0] 


tion of Revelati 
13, which St. J 
wrote on the ] 
Patmos while se 
a term of im 
ment on the char 


sedition. The 6 
objectionable q 


tions cited were: 


delivered by. th 
Dr..- John , 
Holmes in New 
City, and a quot 
from another’ sé 
by a New York 
man, W hich ha t 


The Watch Tou 
“The member: 
International 
Students Ass soci; 
were charged 


with the’ pro 


get exemp on 


Act for the pur 


ed conspitsoyg 
“Asa matter 
a conspiracy, a 


ernment w 


item having been feaidh to indicate that as much as a éent 
came from a questionable: source. Secret service men 


of the Army Intelligence Bureau, without: proper wwar-. 


rant or authority, seized not. only the treasurer’s books, 
but a large amount of other books and papers. The 
press then published: the statement that’ “The Finished 
Mystery’ contained seditious uuiterances. This was the 
first intimation that any one of our society had. that 


there was objection on the part of the government tothe . 


circulation of the book. Thereupon the officials of the 


nhs ee would have thought of attemptin 
they all testified-on the athe stand. That the 
of ‘the society” had no thought. of interferin, Wii 
government is evidenced by a statement concer 
war published in The Watch Tower, the officia 
of the International Bible Students ‘Association 
date of May 15,. 1917; Ww Wie we quote a 


cientious religious convictions. Let every man who 
with a clear conscience go to war, do so. Thanlz 
[for the privilege of living in the United States. 
ile we all recognize that it is not a perfect govern- 
it, yet it is the best of all earthly governments. Every 
who lives under the flag of the United States should 
pyal to that government as against all earthly goy- 
ments. No citizen of this country could be a Christ- 
and do violence to the government of the United 
es. To be loyal to the Law of God he must render 


in contravention of the Divine Law.’ ” 

Phe fact that these Bible Students sincerely intended 
reach the Gospel of Jesus Christ and to not inter- 
with any one else seems to have been lost sight of. 
Tesult of their trial in the District Court before 
Justice Howe is well known. 

Jommenting upon this trial, the New York Evening 
on June 21, 1918, first quoting the words of Mr. 
ice Howe, said: 

A person preaching religion usually has much in- 
ce and if he is sincere he is all the more effective. 
r uttering these words, Judge H. B. Howe,:of the 


q States District Court in Brooklyn, sentenced the 
us 


n. It was necessary, he said, to make an example 
se who sincerely taught this religion, which, like 
of the Mennonites and the Quakers, and many 
sects, forbids the taking up of arms. They were 
y, plainly, of having urged men to follow what 
considered the teachings of the Lord, and to apply 
ly the commandment, “Thou shalt not kill”. So 
could do nothing less than find them guilty of 
@ Violated the statutes of the country, whatever 
be the correctness or incorrectness of their attitude 
d the moral and religious law. We trust that 


To 


- opinion that teaching any religion save that 
is absolutely in accord with statute laws is a grave 
which is intensified if, being a minister of the 
, you should still happen to be sincere. There is 
ubt that Judge Howe made his sentences severe 
1; they are about double those imposed by the 
‘upon the Socialists who have been trying to upset 
icked regime, and three times longer than many 
ss imposed upon would-be regicides.’ ” 


ere any special connection with the per- 
Jon just described and your present lecture, 
World Has Ended, Millions Now Living 
Never Die”? | ie 

f many years Pastor Russell called attention to the 
al teaching that the world would end, anu that 
tked an important date in connection with the 
end, He based his conclusion upon the prophetic 
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) the United States government everything that is 


persons before him to twenty years each in ° 


rs of religion everywhere will take notice of this. 


statements of Jesus and other Biblical witnesses.. Sev- 
eral years in advance, he brought proof from the Scrip- 


tures that the world war would begin in 1914. It began 4. 


exactly on time. He showed that Jesus taught that this 
war would be followed closely by revolution; and that 
prophecy has already been fulfilled with reference to 
Russia and Germany, and other countries are threatened 
with similar trouble. He told the people that Jesus 
and the apostles taught that this war would be accom- 
panied by famine and pestilence; and this has been 
clearly fulfilled. He called attention to the fact that the 
world would pass through the greatest time of trouble 
ever known; and surely no one will attempt to gainsay 
that. this prophetic statement is now in course of ful- 
fillment. 


“Many people have foolishly taught that the end of 


. the world means the burning up of the earth. That — 


is an entirely erroneous view. . The word world means 
social order of things, conditions of society prevailing 
for a specific time. There was a world, or a social condi- 
tion or order of things, which persisted from Adam to 
the Flood; and that world ended, as the Scriptures 
clearly state in 2 Peter 3:5,6. Then followed another 
social order or arrangement of things, called in the 
Scriptures ‘the present evil world’. This order of 
things began to pass away in 1914 and therefore, tech- 
nically speaking, the world ended then. No thoughtful 
person will attempt to say that society will ever return to 
the conditions that prevailed ten years ago. We are in 
a time of reconstruction, and in due time the people 
will be greatly blessed. The reason for this is set forth 
in the Bible, one which Pastor Russell and his associates 
clearly taught and yet teach, namely: 

“That Adam’s disobedience forfeited for him the right 
to life everlasting in happiness; and by inheritance this 
condemnation passed upon the entire human family. 
God promised to redeem the human race and ultimately 
restore mankind to its former condition, which is to ba 
accomplished through the great atonement sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ. Since the time of Eden man has dili- 
gently sought three things, namely: life, liberty and 


happiness, All of his efforts to gain these have failed, 


The majority of men have reached the conclusion that 
these desirable things are unattainable. We are glad 
that they err in this; for the Scriptures teach, and this 
is what we are trying to tell the people, that in Jeho- 
vah’s due time every man shall have a full and fair 
opportunity to render himself in obedience to the laws 
of God, and that all who do so shall ultimately attain 
life, liberty and happiness. © ; i} 
“This was the teaching of Jesus and the apostles ; but 
shortly after the apostles died, Satan blinded the minds 
of professing Christians generally and turned them away 
from the beauties of the divine arrangements. This re- 
sulted in great persecution. of those who claimed to: be 
Christian, and then the formation of many: Christian 
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sects, some teaching one saying and some another, and 


all departing in some measure from the Bible. 


Corey 


To revive the message of good cheer taught by Jesus 
and the apostles has been and is the object and purpose 
of the International Bible Students Association, which 
was organized by Pastor Russell. This association is not 
political in any sense, but its work is wholly educational 
along Scriptural lines, and its members believe that Mes- 
siah’s kingdom is the only panacea for the ills of human- 
kind. Jesus taught his followers to pray for the coming 
of that kingdom, stating that when it comes God’s will 
shall be done on earth as it is done in heaven. ‘The 
establishment of that kingdom of righteousness will 
quite naturally mark the end of Satan’s power to deceive 
and blind the people, and will destroy w icked schemes 
and schemers from the earth. This is the reason that 
the followers of Christ have earnestly desired his second 
coming. Our society, in harmony, as we believe, with 
the Bible, is vigorously endeavoring to get before the 
people the truths now due to be understood; among 
which are these: 


“That no one is to be tormented eternally in hell- fire 
and brimstone, but those who have died will be awak- 
ened out of death’ and given a fair trial for life, and 
those who are living will be given the first opportunity ; 
and that with the establishment of Messiah’s kingdom, 
millions of people then living on earth will never die. 
The Scriptural evidence shows, in conjunction with evi- 
dence that is daily before our minds, that we are now in 
a great transition period, passing from one order to a 
new and better order, and that Messiah’s kingdom with 
all its beauty and glory for the blessing of the human 
race, is now about to be inaugurated. 

‘We, of course, expect Satan and his instruments to 
strive to blind the minds of the people to these great 
truths. But under the reign of Messiah the long-cher- 
ished desire of man will be realized, namely: life, liberty, 
and happiness. Of course, you cannot now expect me 
here to give a full statement of the process of .a applying 
these blessings, but this is exactly what I do explain in 
my public lectures and what Pastor Russell explained in 
his lifetime. I am trying to point out now that what 
Pastor Russell taught would happen is actually taking 
place; and if the people could realize this, Bolshevism 
and Anarchism would cease and the people would return 
to a sane condition. We are not fighting anybody. We 
are merely trying to get the Truth before the world.” 

Whence do you get your money? 

“That has been a source of mystery and annoyance to 
many religionists who spend much of their time in 
soliciting money. During the forty years or more of 
his experience, Pastor Russell never took up a collection, 
nor has any one of the International Bible Students 
Association solicited for money. 

“The association is composed of men and women who 


believe the Bible and are engaged in preaching the mes- 


‘ecy; and they expect ane to be followed by the Mill 


paign, and well illustrates the general 


sage of Messiah’s kingdom. For several years they h a 
been expecting the trouble that_is now upon the wot 
and marked its coming as a fulfillment of divine pro 


nial reign of Christ, that will bring order out of ché 
and blessings to all the people. So thoroughly | 
they believe ‘this that they have been glad to devote th 
time and money to the proclamation of this messa 
that others might know that there is a belter tf 
coming and might have hope for the future. - 

“They really love their fellow creatures, even th 
who persecute them; and so sincere is their interest 
telling others of a hetter time to come that instead 
soliciting others for money they voluntarily contrib 
according to their ability. They believe this work is 
Lord’s w ‘ork and that the Lord will not permit his w 
to suffer because of the lack of money. Many pre 
sional and business men have left lucrative postions 
have v oluntarily engaged in the work without money 
without price. Not one person in the association d: 
a large salary, and none get more than what is ne 
sary for their actual necessities.” 4 

What is there of special interest respect 
your memberships? 4 

“The International Bible Students Association | 
not solicit members. It never has done so. Jesus 1 
told that the age would end with a harvest, during w. 
time his true followers would be drawn together witl 
regard to creed or denomination. Believing that 4 
past forty years or more have been included in that 
vest tirne, Christians from the Catholic and all Pr 
tant denominations have united together in this ¥ 
Their sole purpose is to bring the message of the i 
kingdom to all who have a disposition to hear, — 
end that truly consecrated Christians, regardless of ¢ ; 
or denomination, might be gathered unto the mt) 
ultimately participate in aiding the up-lift and ble 
of humankind.” a 

The foregoing hike priew with Judge Rut 
ford was secured just prior. to his leaving 
his home in California. Upon his return I 
scheduled to deliver an address in the 
York Hippodrome, March 21, on “Millions. 
Living Will Never Die”. This lecture is the 
beginning of an announced world-wide | 


which for years has been followed by the 
sellites, by using the largest auditorium 
lectures with seats free and no collections t ti 
and with every one invited. pel pa 
T think I can well close this article by qu 
a remark once made by a Brooklyn, h 
clergyman, who said: “What chance hav 
against Pastor Russell, who offers se 
no collections, a free lunch, and no he 
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came to earth? 
nswer: See Philippians 2:6; John 4:24; 1 Cor- 


e.. “What as “the difference between a natural 
dy and a spiritual body? | 

Answer: ,The natural body is of the earth, flesh, 
d and bone, and is visible. The spiritual body is 
sible, and we know not what it is like-—Genesis 2: 7; 

ews 2:7, 8; Psalm 8:4; 1 John 3:2; John 4: 
Luke 24: 39; John 3: 8. 


, What was Jesus’ name in heaven before he 
é to earth? 
Answer: See Daniel 12:1; Jude 9; Revelation 12:7, 


What did Michael create ies rst? 


poswer: See Isaiah 14:12. 


). Who was Lucifer? 
Answer: See Isaiah 14:12-15; 
Luke 10: 18. 


What else did Jesus create? 
nswer: See John 1:3; Colossians 1:16; Ephesians 
_ Hebrews 1:2; Psalm 33:6. 


What are spirit beings? 
oswer: See Deuteronomy 4:12; 1 Timothy 6 6:16; 
6;37; John 4:24; Luke 24: pede ur 


Ezekiel 28:13 - 


eS 


_ Speak thou the truth! Let others fence 
And trim their words for pay; 

In pleasant sunshine of pretense 

Let others bask their day. 


= _— 
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- Guara thon the fact; though clouds of night 
_ Down on thy watch-tower stoop ;— 
Though thou shouldst see thine heart’s delight 
- Borne from thee by their swoop! 


a ‘Face thou the wind! Though safer seem 
In shelter to abide: 

. We were not made to sit and dream; 
The safe must first be tried. 

Be nere God has set his thorns about, 

_ Cry not, “The way.is plain” 

‘His path within, for those without, 

Is paved with toil and pata: 


One fragment of his bléssed Word 
Into thy spirit burned, 

s better than the whole, half-heard, 
Yas by thine interest turned, 
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| J What kind of body did Jesus have before | 


JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY 


NE question for each day is provided by this journal. 


; to have the child. take up the question each day and to aid it in finding the answer in the Seriptures, 
~ thus developing a knowledge of the Bible and learning where to find in it the information which is desired. 


The parent will find it interesting and helpful 


8. Did Jesus give wp his spirit body and 
heavenly home when he came to earth? 
Answer: See Hebrews 2:9; Philippians 2:6 
2 Corinthians 8: il John 1: 14; Galatians 4: 4 
John 4:2, 3,9; 2 John 7; Luke 9: 58. 


9. When Wows came to carth was he more 
than a man? 

Answer: See Hebrews 2:14; 1 Peter 3:18; 
inthians 5:21; Hebrews 4:15; 7:26. 

10. Was Jesus part God ia part man, that 
is, part human and part divine? 

Answer: See Psalm 8:4, 5; 1 Timothy 2:5; 
Hebrews 2:9; John 1:14; Romans 5:15, 


11. Did God send. Testis into the world? 
Answer: Sce John 3: 1G LTS IE ERY: 


12. Why did Jesus come Be ihe world? 

Answer: See Matthew 20:28; Mark 10:45; John 
6:38-40; 10:11, 15-18. 

13. Why was tt necessary for Jesus to die? 

Answer: See 1 Peter 1:18, 19; Hosea 13: 14; 
Romans 5:6; Hebrews 9:22; 1 Corinthians 18: RA 
1 John 2:23 Isaiah 53:5. 

14, What will be the result of the death of 
Jesus? 

Answer: ae John 5: 293; 10:10; Romans 6: 
23; Daniel 12:2; 1 ne 15: 22, 
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BE JUST AND FEAR NOT 
By J. B. 


Alford, 


Show thou the light! If conscienco gleam, 
Set not the bushel down; 

Lhe smallest spark may send his beam 
O’er hamlet, tower, and town. 


Woe, woe to him, on safety bent, 
Who creeps to age from youth, 

Wailing to grasp his life’s intent 
Because he fears the truth! 


Be true to every inmost thought; 
And as thy thought, thy speech! 
What thou hast not by suffering bought, 
Presume not thou to teach! 


Hoid on, hold on! Thou hast the rock: 
The foes are on the sand: 

The first world-tempest’s rathiees shock 
Seatters their shifting strand; 


While each wild gust the mist shall clear, 
‘We now see darkly through, 
And justifed at last appear 

The trué, in him that’s true 
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PALESTINE THE NEW 


“TALKING “™tne DEAD” 


HE imagination of mankind is fired today by the 
picture, of a New Palestinc—a Palestine Restored, 

In this the world sces more than the return of scattered — 
Israel to the Promised Land—more than a realization of 
the age-long aspirations of a people. It sees the renewal of 
Gortleried 51 desire ie belo, tie a fount from which, for centuries past, civilization has 
Jews in the restoration of Palestine drawn rich inspiration—amoral, intellectual and spiritual. 


as their national home and enclose Once more united on the sacred soil of their fathers, inspired — 
for that. purpose. anew by their traditions of old, their wisdem enriched by the © 
accumulated lore of many peoples and many lands, the modern 
sons of ap ancient race will give new treasures to the world. 


Palestine Restored holds out new promise to mankind. 


U. S. SENATOR JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS says: 


cn “T think if all constitutes an epoch in the history of the 4 
NERY CON AC ae Pa ae ‘Chosen Race, and still more than that, it ‘constitutes an epoch 
in the history of civilization.” 


PALESTINE RESTORATION FUND 


Write for free literature. Contributions to authorized representatives or direct to 


The Zionist Organization of America 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


GOLDEN AGE REMITTANCE 
COUPON 


ZIONIST ORGANIZATION oF AMERICA 
55 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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The new book that tells the secret of the Do you seek to know of your loved ones in 
mysterious communications from the unseen death? converse with them? see them face to » 
world— face? 
Touches every phase of these remarkable Would you know the exact truth about their b 
phenomena— condition? 4 


Then you cannot procure this book too quickly. — 
It tells you clearly what the Bible teaches on © 
this important subject. 


Lets the light of truth shine upon a theme 
hitherto shrouded in gloom and darkness. 


ORDER COUPON NO OTHER BOOK HAS EVER BEEN IN 
Mark X in the proper space, cut out and mail SUCH DEMAND j 


with your address. 7 
£7) Ui enclose 61,00), (S200 For, Caras anne 250,000 copies in the first edition alone. — 


forei for the book “TALKING WITH THE ‘ ; ’ : 
mg Nakai Tue Gotpen Ace for one year. Tiverybody wants it because it contains detailed 
TY J I enclose 50¢ for a copy of the book information not to be found in any other work. | 


“TSLKING WITH THE DrEapD”. Order your copy today. 
Price, 50c¢ prepaid. 
Address all orders to =e 


International Bible Students Association, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. i a 


Please mention THE GoLDEN AGE when answering advertisers. 
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ee Published every other 
GE week at 1265 Broadway, 
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Ten Cents a Copy—$1.60 a Year 
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; SHIPYARD WORKERS’ WAGES 


EN the constant sinking of merchant ves- 
sels convinced the United States that it 
enter the World War, one of the first 
4 decided upon was to build a large fleet 
jlace the vessels sunk and to transport the 
fean army to France. To build this flect 
a the short time in which it must be done 
red an army of ship workers. These work- 
ad to be taken from other American indus- 
‘already crippled by the draft. The only 
these workers could be obtained was by 
ng them wages large enough to induce 
to leave their jobs and their homes and 
‘the points where the shipyards were lo- 
, and live in the overcrowded conditions 
hecessary. The wages had to be enough, 
ect, to enable each to support two homes. 

3 wages necessarily paid in the shipyards 
ed the whole country. Other employers 
where had to boost the wages in order to 
their men. Every time they boosted the 
of their men they boosted the prices of 
lings which the men made, so as to get 
eey. back. Thus the wave of high wages 


nent employes in common with 


lamored for relief. In August, 1919, over 
otest of the Postoffice Department, the Na- 
Association of Postal Employes, suc- 
1 in securing the passage of a bill grant- 
bike clerks “and carriers an average in- 
; n salary of about $150 per year. About 


men and women workers were affected, 
pine t the ai budget by about $40,- 


ie postal workers had nao attention 


workers felt the pinch of rising prices_ 


n spicuously drawn to another class of 


workers in Washington, and the Nolan bill was 
passed making the minimum wage for Govern- 
ment service at the capital $90 per month. This 
raised the wages of 66,000 employes, some of 
whom were then receiving only $60 and had not 
had an increase of salary in eleven vears. One 
of these was a woman eighty-four years of age 
who entered the Government employ forty-nine 
years before at $432 per year and was in the 


all of 1919 receiving $729 per year. 


Other Government Advances. 


Hl advance of wages of Government em- 
ployes was not confined to Washington. It 
also occurred in New York City, where an exten- 
sive campaign for better living conditions was 


_ carried on in the fall of 1919 by policemen, fire- 


men and other municipal employes. As a result 
of the agitation the payroll of the city for 1920 
was increased to the extent of $10,000,000, an 
average increase of about $100 to each of the 
109,000 employes on the city payroll. Of this 
amount $1,250,000 went to the firemen and 
$2,750,000 to the police. These increases raised 
the pay of first-grade firemen and policemen to 
$1900 per year. Before the increase went into 
effect it was said that the policemen of New 
York were receiving less wages than the union 
dishwashers in the restaurants. No increases 
were made in New York to city employes receiv- 
ing more than $3000. We think Mayor Hylan 
handled this matter in a very just and proper 
way. Others may well ey by his example. 


New York Wage Item 
CCORDING to the Ruins which adel 
us, window cleaners in New York City receive 
$36 per week, telegraph operators $37 to S40 
per week, street car conductors $6.40 per day, 
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and paperhangers $8 per day. Tailors get $50 per 
week for a forty-four-hour week; tailors’ helpers 
get $40 and the women helpers get $35. Alter- 
ation workers get $45 per week. All garment 
workers get time and a half for overtime. 

The president of one of the largest retail 
clothing concerns in New York, a concern which 
does its own manufacturing, has stated that the 
labor costs in clothing are now so high that 
fully 80% of the prices charged go into the labor 
required for making the cloth and trimmings 
and putting them into the finished suit. It is 
also said that in the last three years the work- 
ers have received advances in wages of more 
than 100%. <A bright feature for dealers in 
clothing at present is that on account of the 
prevailing shortage in all lines there are no 
losses from shopworn goods, as nothing is car- 


ried over from one season to another. 


In September the longshoremen of New York 
demanded an increase of 15 cents per hour, 
bringing their wage up to $1 per hour, with 
double pay for overtime and for handling sal- 
vage. In the same month the stevedores of 
Porto Rico, backed by the International Long- 
shoremen’s Union of America, surprised the 
natives and surprised the world by suddenly 
presenting demands for an increase from 30 
cents per hour to 75 cents per hour, with time 
and. a half for overtime, night work, Sundays 
and holidays. 

In August, 1919, the average weekly wages in 
New York state were $23.85. The average week- 
ly earnings of factory workers were as follows: 


Water, light and power_____t____ $28.80 
Metals and machinery._______ 6 44 
Paper} manufacture. eo 


Stone, clay and glass... 24 
Printing and paper gooda________ «24.05 
Chemicals, oils and paints____+_+—~ __. 23.40 
Furs, leather and rubber____..______. 23.30 


COLOR TT i ae 
Wood Jmanttactnires. oo eg 
- Food, beverages, tobacco._— 21.69 
“yLextiles 02.) bc ESRC IAANS Det TM 6 | 


Massachusetis Wage Notes 
T BOSTON in October the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board reported that in the 


five years from July 14, 1909, to March 19, 1919, 


the wages in eight leading industries had ad- 
vanced all the way from 62% to 110% to offset 


advances in cost of living ranging all the way 


‘Wages paid to engineers and conductors 


sae mad fe 
i ¥ 


UNV Tole UREN eet AH Mojo 02! Ne 
; yl if ‘ eras Ru, 


from 74% to 112%. Thus the net conditi 
the workers is worse by 12% to 2%. | 

litems frequently get into the New 
papers which are calculated to misrepresen 
workers in various parts of the country. 
papers here have been circulating stories ¢ 
effect that shoe workers in Boston are mgé 
$120 per week. Like the stories of the fab 


is probably some isolated case where a § 
worker by working two days in one has ] 
this wage for one week. We doubt i 
is a truthful report. 
It could hardly be true in Brooklyn, whet 
§000 shoe workers average between $35 an 
per week. The cutters.make a little more 
this, their earnings on piece work frequ 
agp: to $60 per week and sometimes ag 
$75 per week. Those who make the hi 
mip have to work very hard for it, and 
earn their money. The shoe factories are 
ing now to standardize costs, and the wo 
are trying to get a standard wage. Wher 
employes do not work at piece work they ai 
ing for $1 per hour for a forty-four-hour ¥ 
- In Massachusetts there has been establ 
& minimum wage of $12.50 for candy we 
This amount is said to be the very least 
a self-supporting woman can exist upor 
maintain her health. The $12.50 is itemiz 
follows. We hope the thoughtful will no 
to take note of the sum which is set asid 
self-improvement. It represents the ¢ 
that the young woman has of getting a fe 
in a better occupation: 
Board and Tadging (ae 
Clothing tae 
Carfare —_ awe 
Laundry a 
Vacation a” 
Recreation g 
Doctor and dentist. ee 
Savings and insuranca______ 
Uncidentals c72 002 lee ‘f 
Newspapers and magazines a 
Se eae NASI Dene ediie Bol SAL. _ 
Church 


mm 2. 

Foreign Wage Items — a 
A Wi, wage situation in England is. stil 
very unsettled condition. Large sums 
until recently paid out in unemploymen 
sions. Table hands i in England now recely ve 


e than formerly received, but does not rep- 

mt a higher wage when the cost of living is 
into account. 

‘ages for the well-to-do continue to improve! 

1909, there were in England 11,000 men 

se earnings were $25,000 per year, and in 

) this number had become 18,000. In 1909, 


i 


’e were 166 whose incomes were $250,000 
year; in 1919 this number was 321, almost 
ble. In 1909, there were 65 whose incomes 
@ over $500,000 per year; in 1919 this num- 
was 148, more than double. Asa class, 
well-to-do are as anxious as other workers 
j their wages should not be reduced, and 
generally move in select circles where their 
lions count for something. 


. 
rellaneous Wage Items 


THAT wages ought a rich man to receive? 
What wages ought anybody to receive? 
Hl depends upon circumstances; upon what 
value is to the community. It is often more 
itable to a business, and therefore to a com- 
ity, to have an expert brought in at $100 
day than to have all the wages of all the 
ilar employes in the business advanced 10%. 
expert might save the business; the un- 
) raise in wages might kill it. The right 
_to compare skill and energy and get the 
ane from both is an unknown way. The 
teenth century did not know all about this 
jem. Perfect economic wisdom is ahead, 


e 


behind. We all want to do full justice to 
workers of every class. 

ord, of the Ford Motor. Car interests, is 
ng to solve the problem for himself and his 
, and let economists of the next generation 
A: whether he acted wisely or foolishly. But 
8 getting results. The minimum wage of 
nen until recently was $6 per day, but in- 
d of bemoaning this, as is the case with so 
y capitalists, he has now raised the mini- 
a wage to $8 per day, the wages in some in- 
ces going as high as $12 per day. Besides 
he expects by next summer to reduce the 
es of Ford automobiles and to have back 
usively in his own hands all the stock of the 
1 company, now approximating in value 
0,600,000. This would be the largest single 
tprise ever owned and managed by one man, 
“September, the board of trustees of the 
ersity qf Chicago increased the salaries of 
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wages of $15 per week. This is a great deal ~ 


all faculty members by an addition of approxi- 
mately 20% to partially cover the 80% increase 
in cost of living. This reached all those whose 
salaries were less than $7000 per year. 

Turning from college professors to street 
railway men, the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Hlectric Railway Employes stated 
before the Federal Electrical Railways Commis- 
sion in October that a minimum wage of $6.40 
was desired for each employe as a living wage. 
To some papers this seems a terrible thing; they 
argue that this would be entirely too much to 
pay to a stenographer. Maybe it would; it all 
depends upon what the stenographer had to do 
with his or her wages. It costs stenographers 
just as much to live as it does other people, and 
it takes as much brains to transcribe shorthand 
notes and operate a typewriter as to collect 
fares or run an electric motor. 


Calm Judginent Needed 
| TIS a time for calm judgment. In his state. 
ment to the railway shopmen shortly before 
he began his Western trip, the President said: 
“It is neither wise nor feasible to take care of in- 
creases in the wages of railroad employes at this time by 
increases in freight rates. Only by keeping the cost of 
production on its present level, by increasing production 
and by rigid economy and saying on the part of the peo- 
ple, can we hope for large decreases in the burdensome 
cost of living which now weighs us down. Demands un- 
wisely made and passionately insisted upon at this time 
menace the peace and prosperity of the country as noth- 
ing else could, and thus contribute to bring about the 
very results which such demands are intended to 
remedy.” 


In the spirit of the President’s counsel, the 
painters, paperhangers and decorators of Ho- 
boken in August last voted to renounce their 


demands for $1.50 increase per day and de 


cided to make the best of their $6.50 per day. 
At about the same time certain representatives 
of the Midvale Steel Company, in convention at 
Atlantic City, issued a published protest against 
further advances in wages, declaring, “That the 
persistent and unceasing demand of workmen 
employed in all classes and kinds of industries 
for a shorter day’s work and an increased wage 
in order to meet the present high cost of living 
is uneconomic and unwise and should not be 
encouraged”. We do not know whether or not 
it is true, as reported, that the Midvale Steel 
Company paid the expenses of these representa- 


—— 
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tives to and from Atlantie City and while there. 
If so, it would detract somewhat from the value 
of their published statement. 

_ To settle the wage warfare we need the guid- 
ance of the wisest worker of all the ages. Not 
many have noticed the preminm which the Lord 
puts upon work. Not eternal loafing but eternal 
work in the interest of others is held out in the 
Scriptures as the reward of the Lord’s over- 
coming saints. Of the divine attributes it is 
said, “They have no rest day and night”. (Reve- 
lation 4:8) Other statements of similar import 
are the following: “My Father worketl [right 
along] until now, and I work”. (John 5:17) “I 
must work the works of him that sent me, while 
it is day: the night cometh when no man can 
work.” (John 9:4) “We are his workmanship, 
ereated in Christ Jesus unto good works.” 
(Kphesians 2:10) “It is God which worketh in 
you both to will and to do.” (Philippians 2:13) 
“We are laborers together with God.” (1 Corin- 
thians 3:9) “Workers together with him.” (2 
Corinthians 6:1) “Who shall change the body 
of our humiliation, that it may be fashioned 
like unto his glorious body, according to the 
working whereby he is able to subdue all things 
unto himself.”—-Philippians 3: 21. 


British Economics 


Sahat who have given the matter careful 
study claim that if the war interest is to be 
paid and if labor and capital are to receive their 
present rewards, Hingland must produce two or 
three times as much as she did in 1913. But 
although there is less unemployment in England 
now than was ever known before, and although 
production is going ahead full blast, yet the 
production is not enough to enable the people 
as a whole to turn over annually to the govern- 
ment the three or four billion dollars necessary 
to meet the interest charges owed to those in 
Kingland and America who financed the war. 
The economics of the situation would seem to 
say in stentorian tones that if it was necéssary 
for the people to work and save during the war 
in order to win it, it is now necessary for them 
to work and save to recover from its effects. 
The people are working hard, but they are not 
working the same hours as formerly; and it is 
claimed that the figures show that in proportion 


as the hours were reduced the production was 


reduced. This helps to keep the cost of living 


up, and has the effect of narrowing the market 


for the goods produced, pearae the higher} 
prices of goods the fewer people can afford 
buy. Production is the backbone of prosper 

The people are not as frugal as during | 
war, or even before the war. The food statist 
show that they are eating more per capita h 
they did. This is partly due to the fact t 
more families than formerly have been able 
lay in storés of provisions, and partly to 
reaction which has followed the strain of | ’ 
years of privation. 

Then the war has had the effect of foster 5 
extravagance. War profits in some directi 
have been enormous, and a get-rich-quick bo 
has been sweeping the country. Speculation 
rife, the oldest cotton mills are changing han 
and war profits are being used for other thi 
than the payment of debts. Small factor 
capable of producing but half a dozen ears } 
week, have been flooded with orders for th 
sands of automobiles. It is estimated that 300} 
people have ordered cars and paid $250 api 
deposit upon them; but multitudes of th 
orders cannot be filled because raw mater 
cannot be had. Mills and factories are be 
sold at five times their pre-war figures. +7 
are in the making, and what was a land of s 
corporations promises to be a replica of Am 
ica. Minds accustomed to war cannot accust 
themselves to the economie conditions of pes 

The women workers, of whom 4,000,000 w 
drawn into industry during the war to take 
place of men, cannot be induced to returt 
work as servants; and their griefs, family | 
ruptions, unfamiliar work and high wages li 

made them factors of a kind never before™ 
countered. The men, too, after living in 
open for five years, can with difficulty b 
themselves to face the daily grind of fae 
work, and are disturbed. by the high co 
living and the inequalities of the wage situal 
All of these items work against the phenom mu 
production which seems to be so necessar 
an economic sense. a 

“In order to allay discontent the governt 
has been selling flour at less than cost, opera 
the railways at an annual loss running int 
hundreds of millions, and producing and 2 
keting coal on the same basis. This eanno 
on indefinitely. It is folly to think that we 
is inexhaustible, and that any governmer 
continue to expend without having ad 


reckoning with those maons money itis spel 
es 
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rica’s Greatest Asset 


nA PPY, intelligent, sweet-dispositioned chil- 
-dren constitute the nation’s most valuable 
et. Most children are happy, intelligent and 
et if they are well. The Children’s Bureau 
the Department of Labor describes’a well- 
irished child as one who “first of all, meas- 
§ up to racial and family standards of his 
; in height and weight. He has good color, 
tht eyes—no blue or dark circles unde erneath 
nt —and smooth, glossy hair. His carriage is 
id, his step elastic, his flesh firm, and his 
seles well developed. In disposition he is 
f ully happy and good-natured; he is brim- 
y ufe and annals spirits and is constantly 
e both physically and mentally. His sicep 
Band, his appetite and digestion good, his 
els regular. He is, in short, What nature 
anit. him to be before anything elso—a happy, 
i hy young animal.” 
4 is a, most unfortunate fact that the average 
erican family is shrinking in size and that, 
previously stated in these! columns, the 
lity of the children, physically speaking, is 
We think the people of this country ought 
ve more attention to building up whan 
dren and less to building guns and hattle- 
. Nor are we anxious to have the children 
erly developed so that they will be the 
r cannon fodder when some wave of crim- 
unacy and greed under the guise of militar- 
weeps overt the land. We want the children 
ow up so that they can enjoy the blessings 
e and peace. 
Ome progress is being made in the care of 
ehildren. In 1880 the infant mortality in 
York City was 286 per thousand infants 
- by 1918 this had fallen to 92. And even in 
orphan asylums, where one would hardly 
for progress along these lines, it is claimed 
when recently a ‘tecord was taken of the 
hts and heights of the children in New York 
@ asylums, as compared with children out- 
the institutions, even the thrifty State 
d of Charities found that only a small 
eo of undernourishment existed. It is 
1 that one important reason for this is 
| the food the children do get in these 
tons 1s inaaec ath utilized. The children 
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go to bed early, and do not have their digestive 


apparatus injured by meals that are too heavy 
for them or by food between meals. A person 
who remains in bed several hours longer than 
the normal hours of rest does not require as 
much food as one that is awake and active 
during a portion of that time. 

Herbert Hoover has expressed his conviction 
that, if the children of the United States are 
properly eared for, the whole problem of Amer- 
ieanization will wg solved in twenty years, and 
that “the attitude of a nation toward alae wel- 
fare will soon become the test of. civilization’— 


rather than the number of battleships it pos-. 


sesses, we feel like adding. Mr. Hoover ig sup- 
posed to be in grooming by the high priests of 
Wall Street as the joint candidate of the now 
practically unified European, British and Amer- 
ican interests, representing what remains of 
former American parties. He is no doubt a very 
fine man, and has touched American hearts in 
the right place in speaking to them about their 
children. That is what Americans want to know 
-—how their children can be properly cared for, 
physically, mentally and in every way, so that 
they will be qualified for manhood and woman- 
hood. Manifestly, then, the thing to do is to give 
attention to thom, to eonsider “th er head 
One of the first things that children require, 
if they are to keep well, and if they are to grow, 
is milk. Most children in America get the milk 
they need, although there are millions who do 
not, but in Europe, following the war, there are 
literally thousands upon thousands who were 
several years old before they had ever tasted 
milk, and who did not. know what bread is, 
When these children were reached by the food 
reliefs they were emaciated or bloated from 
starvation; but after the condensed milk stations 
were opened, many of these poor little fellows 
that were not able to stand because malnutrition 
had so softened their bones, were able to walk 
and play in two weeks time, all because their 
starving bodies had a little watered condensed 
milk fed to them. The same children were so in 
need of fats that when given plain army soap 
to help them get eleaned. up, they ate the soap. 
As a result of the relief work, the disease 
mortality of the Belgian children is now less 
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than what it was before the war, despite the 
fact that they went through five years of famine. 
In New Zealand, where they did not especially 
feel the economic strain of the war, and where 
there is a superb nursing service, with hospital 
and medical care and instruction of mothers in 
“he science of child nurture, the infant death 
vate is the lowest in the world. 


Child Labor : 

Hii national child labor law prohibits the 

employment of children under fourteen in 
factories, mills, canneries and workshops, and 
under sixteen in mines and quarries. It is esti- 
mated that child labor was reduced 40% in the 
United States since this law went into effect, 
but the war affected these figures unfavorably 
and ‘the conditions are still bad. There are 
forces working against effective child labor 


‘legislation. Southern cotton mills (financed in 


Wall Street) have contested the right of Con- 
gress to place a near prohibitive tax on child 
labor products, and the Supreme Court has 
declared unconstitutional the law prohibiting 
the use of child labor on any products that 
enter into interstate commerce. 

During the war the number of young children 
“vainfully” employed increased greatly, as was 
inevitable, and the hours of labor of those who 
did work were also increased. Violations of the 
law are so common as to attract almost no 
attention. In the summer of 1918, in one state, 
despite the law that the minimum age for em- 
ployment in canneries is fourteen years, there 
were found 721 children under that age, in- 
eluding fifty that were not yet ten years old. 
The 1910 census showed 1,419,098 children be- 
tween the ages of ten and fifteen employed on 


farms and 338,420 in miscellaneous occupations, 


not including manufacturing and mining. 

One of the first acts of the Czecho-Slovakian 
republic was to pass laws making the minimum 
age for child workers fourteen. In Belgium the 
minimum age for child labor is fourteen, and 
children and women are positively forbidden to 
work in acid factories or other plants whete 
their health would be endangered. These laws 
are strictly enforced. 

The conditions of children in the Argentine 
republic are very bad, due to the fact that the 
father does not earn enough to support a family 
properly. Like the South of Ireland, the country 


compelled to hire girls to handle the Dan 


is largely under the domination of eccles siast 
politicans, and what else can be expect 
However, in less benighted lands conditions 
not as favorable as we would like to see th 
for even in enlightened Massachusetts inve 
gations have shown that 30% of the fam 
can not give the children schooling bee 
compulsory age limit. 


Prohibition in New Hampshire — 4 
N THE eleven cities of New Hampshi 
Berlin, Concord, Dover, Franklin, Ke 
Laconia, Rochester, ‘Manchester! Nashua, Pe 
mouth, and Somersworth, with a combined po 
lation of 207,836, there were arrested for dru 
enness in the year 1917, under the local op 
law then in effect, 9,260 persons. In the 8 
cities during the year 1919 the total numbe 
arrests for drunkenness were 1,660. This’ 
reduction of more than 80% for all the citi ) 
the state taken together. 4 
In three of the foregoing cities, Keene, Tae 
ia, and Rochester, there were 369 arrests 
drunkenness in 1917, due to liquor having f 
obtained elsewhere, as those cities were 
License cities in the year 1917. The wholes 
effect of state-wide prohibition may be see 
the fact that in the same cities in 1919 thet 
arrests for drunkenness were 73. 
This is a decrease in drunkenness, with 
attendant. miseries and crime, in which all 
cent men and women can rejoice. We dis 
the hand of God in the ruin of the liquor busi 
in America, and give God the glory for it. 


Something Coming Down 
fh HERE are four newspapers in Buf 

N. Y.; and one of them, evidently belie 
that the present high prices cannot cont 
and determined to build up a large cirecula 
suddenly surprised the other: papers in the 
by going back to the old rate of one cent for 
daily paper and five cents for the Sunday pe 
The cut in the price of the paper has ea 
considerable excitement, with numerous fi 
among the newsboys. Tt j is said that the | t 
higher-priced papers have combined to pre 
newsboys and news-stands from selling sy 
cheaper paper, and that the publishers have 


order to prevent street fighting among thea n 
Dp ves as the newsboys will not fight the g 


oa 
ini 


ing Mineral Resources 


THE GOLDEN AGE for October 1, 1919, 
ve presented facts showing that the oil 
ns in the United States are rapidly playing 
_ They will produce some oil for a long time 
but the oil consumption for explosive motor 
ines and other purposes is now so great that 
United States can no longer find within its 
lers sufficient crude oil to supply its needs 
is importing large quantities fromm Mexico. 
uel oil for steam-raising purposes is now 
ig discouraged in the technical journals, the 
ntion of users being drawn to the fact that 
thermal efficiency of oil when used as a fuel 
nly 10% to 15%; whereas, when it is used 
nternal combustion engines, its thermal effi- 
cy is from 380% to 35%. This gradually 
porating oil supply is sending up the price 
asoline, and it must go higher and higher. 

Te used to think of the mineral resources of 
United States as inexhaustible, and that is 
proper term to use in describing them; but 
ymes as a shock to have a Congress of Min- 
Engineers meet and solemnly consider what 
be done to prevent the complete cessation 
‘old production in our country. 

hey call attention to the fact that the reduc- 
in gold output of the United States in 1918, 
last year for which figures are available, was 
000,000 less as compared with the previous 
r. It is now only $68,476,700 per year. Gold 
eing used faster in the arts than it can be 
duced; and at that rate of decrease in pro- 
tion the whole story will be finished in less 
a five years. The trade demands for gold 
he United States are about $90,000,000 per 
um. It is now profitable to purchase gold 
nu the United States Treasury, at the coinage 
ie, and use it in the arts. In other words, 
lis now really at a premium, though not 
letarily so. 

he gold-producing states, in the order of 


nia, Colorado, Alaska, Nevada, South Da- 
a, Arizona, Montana, and Utah. Smaller 
ntities come from the Philippines, Oregon, 
ho, New Mexico, and Washington. Eleven 
er states produce negligible quantities. 


r importance as gold producers, are Cali- 


. A 
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Gold is failing elsewhere. Conditions similar 
to those in the United States prevail in South 
Africa. During 1918, as compared with 1917, 
there was a decline of approximately $10,000,- 
000 in the value of the total output of gold in the 
Transvaal region. Added to the declining pro- 
duction is the gold hunger of the war, the ex- 


‘travagances due to inflation, which have led 


myriads of people into the purchase of articles 
made of gold or plated with it, and the hoarding 
which has been practised by the timid, who de- 
lusively hope that they can thus avert impend- 
ing calamities. 

The loss in silver production is not as great, 
amounting to only about $4,000,000; but the 
total value of the amount produced is some 
$2,000,000 less than the value of the gold pro- 
duced; and neither production amounts to 
much for a country boasting of 110,000,000 peo- 
ple. The value of the silver production in 1918 
amounted to $66,485,129. 

The silver-producing states, in the order of 
their importance as silver producers, are Mon- 
tana, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Colorado, and Ari- 
zona. Smaller quantities come from California, 
Alaska, New Mexico, Texas, Michigan, Wash- 
ington, South Dakota, Oregon, and ‘Tennessee. 
Twelve other states produce a little silver. 

As a matter of fact, American mines are now 
actually producing a less tonnage of gold, sil- 
ver, lead, zinc, and even of iron than they were 
several years ago. The statistics usually pub- 
lished make the value of the product seem to be 
more, but this is because of the vanishing value 
of the dollar. The actual quantity produced per 
capita is less than in former years. 

The Scriptures seem to indicate that a time is 
coming when gold end silver will not be as much 
prized as now. “I will make a man more pre- 
cious than fine gold; even a man that the golden 
wedge of Ophir. Therefore I will shake the 
heavens [ecclesiastical powers], and the earth 
[usual social arrangements] shall remove out of 
her place, in the wrath of the Lord of hosts, 
and in the day of his fierce anger. Behold I will 
stir up the Medes against them, which shall not 
regard silver; and as for gold, they shall not 
delight in it.”—Isaiah 13:12, 13, 17. 
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The Making of a Ford By R. FP. Rockhoff 
Gyve of the wonders of the present indus- 
trial world is the making of the Ford ear. 
System and attention to detail have won for this 
industry a world-wide reputation. A detailed 
analysis of every problem of production has 
enabled Mr. Ford to put on the market thousands 
of cars at a moderate price, and still be able to 
pay his employes a minimum wage of $6.00 
per day, and also receive a comfortable return 
for his own efforts. 
A visit to the Ford plant reveals some very 
interesting facts. In the warehouses immense 
quantities of material are handled, necessitating 


. & Systematic and orderly method of handling. 


Thousands of tons of iron and steel, piled tier 
upon tier, are classified as to kind and quality 
and stored in such a manner as to be easily 
accessible and ready for immediate use. 

In the production departments each piece of 
production machinery is carefully studied with 
a view of its achieving the greatest possible 
results with the least effort, and of avoiding 


every possible waste. Hach man has his specific | 


duties to perform and the work is so simplified 
that an unskilled worker can, in a short time, 
produce a normal day’s work. 7 

Every employe is given an cpportunity to 
make good at work to which he can adapt him- 
self according to health, strength, size and 
ability. A tall man is given a tall man’s job, 
while the little man'‘is saved the extra effort of 
a long reach, and possible over-exertion, which 
might prove a handicap to him. Too often large 
concerns loss sight of the fact that there is a 
human element about their employes. 

The parts of the Ford ear are first assembled 


in units; engine, radiator, steering wheel, axles, — 


wheels and other parts being each assembled in 
different departments as units. These depart- 
ments are known as sub-assembly departments, 
and serve as feeders to the final assembly. 
The final assembly is accomplished on a pair 
of rails or tracks about four feet apart and 
eighteen inches from the floor and running the 
length of the building. To this track at various 
points the sub-assembled parts are conveyed by 
chutes, chain carriers, and other modern meth- 
ods of conveyance. Beginning at the end of the 
track, the first units to be assembled are the 
axles and chassis. These assembled, a traveling 
chain is hooked to the prospective car, which 
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man, the things which God hath prepa 


starts it down the track at the rate of ag 
walk, while the various parts and assem 
‘units are dropped into their proper places 
secured. In these operations each man hat 
specific duty to perform, and the proper eq 
ment to do his work in an efficient maz 
One man places the part, while another put 
the bolts, and still another tightens them. 

Upon reaching the end of the track the 3 
wheels of the car drop between two revol! 
grooved pulleys protruding through the f 
thus forcing them to turn. A driver then ju 
on the car, throws in the elutch, whieh st 
the motor, and away it goes—complete, le; 
body. The body is supplied in another dep 
ment from an overhead chute and is bolted 
Then the car is complete, this final assen 
having been accomplished while the car 
in motion and in less than half an hour.” 

As many as 3,600 cars have been prodnee 
one day, this being an average of about five ¢ 
every two minutes. This stupendous om 
necessitates a perfect shipping schedule to ai 
congestion in transportation, as obviously 
great a quantity of cars cannot be stored. 
avoid this Mr. Ford has assembly plants in 
larger cities to which parts and sub-asseml 
units are shipped and the cars assemblec 
these branches. In this way great econom 
effected, it being cheaper to ship parts that 
ship a completed ear. . a 

The quota for the Ford Company for 19: 
set at 1,000,000,000 cars, or one car for @ 
100 people in the United States. Prospects 
that this mark, will be passed, as for the 
months beginning with August, 1919, the o 
has been 506,000 cars. ee 

The Ford industry is without question 
most wonderful industry in the world both a 
production and management, and recent con 
sions to employes have granted a very rea! 
able return for their labors, and it seems 
though the Ford interests are a little oast 
the desert of human selfishness of our daj 

What developments in industry will be: 
sible for the betterment of humanity in 
Golden Age are hardly imaginable now, eve 
the present achievements were not dreame 
fifty years ago. “Kye hath not seen, nor 
heard, neither have entered into the heat 


i 
a9 


them that love him,.”-—1 Corinthians 


‘ York’s Jitney Lines 

1 MANY Western cities, and in some Eastern 
nes, automobile bus lines or jitneys, as they 
commonly called, are familiar features of 
‘streets, and are a byproduct of the precar- 
§ conditions into which the electric street 
ways have mismanaged themselves. It was 
racteristic of New York City to wait until 
the other cities in the country had tried 
leys before having anything to do with them, 
\ he trolley strikes last Fall forced the issue 
| finally the jitney arrived. 

mn account of the strikes, and for other 
sons, some of the electric railway companies 
Brooklyn and Manhattan ceased operating 
fain lines which they found to be unprofit- 
and operated other lines only part of the 
tance. The Board-of Hstimates of the city, 
is the ruling power, considering that an 
ergency in the city’s affairs had arisen, 
the. Be to bring about a remedy. 


mt creation of 970 new transfer Botte caused 
h congestion of traffic and people at certain 
nts as to threaten disorder, and that such 
orders actually occurred. They therefore put 
ity busses at work in Brooklyn and a number 
New York, temporarily, in some instances, 
ng policemen as checkers and starters at the 
terminals. It was astonishing how the 
dle took to the new conveyances. 

n November 14th, 114 of the busses carried 
0 passengers daily. A little later it was 
imed that 150,000 people were making use of 
m daily. It was not intended to run them 
rond December 31, 1919, but they became so 
ar that it did not seem wise to discontinue 
m at least during the season of icy sidewalks, 
fon January 5th it was estimated that in 
oklyn alone 3,200,000 passengers had been 
‘ied upon them, with correspondingly vast 
abers in Manhattan. 

is not to be wondered at that the trolley 
4 anies have fought this innovation; for 
@ of them were losing money even before 


rt asking for restraining orders on this pro- 
sive movement, and the courts decided that 
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the jitneys should be permitted to continue the 
use of the streets in the interests of the people. 

When the trolley companies appeared in court 
to ask for the injunction, they used every kind 
of argument except the one they knew would 
not hold good, i.e., that the people would not 
use the busses in any case. They did say that the 


Brooklyn trolleys were carrying sixty times as | 


many passengers as the busses and were ¢arry- 
ing them 4.2 miles as against the busses’ 3 
miles, and that the busses could not possibly 
be operated at a profit. 

They went on to say that if the city gave up 
its street-cars and operated busses exclusively it 
would lose $2,956,500 due to the smaller carry- 
ing capacity of the busses, $6,000,000 in the 
longer haul, $2,395,899 in taxes and paving, 
$500,000 in snow removal and $900,000 in money 
paid for accidents, a total of $12,752,399. 

New York is so congested that it seems able 
to absorb and use every transit facility that is 
provided; and the city authorities are so well 
pleased with the temporary use of busses that 
they are contemplating an appropriation for 
100 new busses to be owned by the city and used 
to alleviate traffic congestion whenever and 
wherever the city sees fit. 

These new busses are designed to hold 27 
seated and 15 standing, with no seats on top. 
The busses themselves would cost $550,000, and 
the garage equipment and spare parts $20,000 
more. The proposition of the Commissioner of 
Plant and Structures is to operate 92 of these 
busses on nine routes totalling 25 miles of 
streets, 8 busses being held in reserve. 

Despite the predictions of the trolley compa- 
nies, the Commissioner estimates that with a 
total annual expense of $650,000 per year, in- 
eluding the employment of 180 chauffeurs at 
$1,800 per- year, the city’s profit on the venture 
would be $376.80 per day, all fares being on the 
frve-cent basis. 

This estimate would make the average oper- 
ating cost per bus about $20 per day, necessitat- 
ing the carriage of 400 fares to each bus, to cover 
expenses. It must make ten trips each way, or 
sixty miles in all, and carry 20, passengers each 
way in order to do this. This seems like a big 


undertaking, but the Commissioner and the bus 


operators have figured that they could do it and 
even make the route four miles instead of three 
and still make a profit on a five-cent fare. 

We do not know whether we are approaching 
a time when we must bid goodbye to the trolley. 
{tt is all a matter of cost. If it costs less in the 
long run for a trolley car with cheap iron wheels 
to travel on a smooth iron track, propelled by 
electric power from a single plant, then the 
trolley it will be; but if it costs less to travel on 
rubber tires over the pavement surface, pro- 
pelled by individual engines, then the trolley 
lines must go. 


A bus company with $2,000,000 capital has 
been incorporated to operate throughout New 
Jersey, promising to charge five-cent fares in 
competition with the seven-cent trolley fares. 
We cannot but wonder, Willit pay? The owners 
of these busses will be subject to great expenses 
for repairs and depreciation. They will not be 
without labor troubles. They must provide for 
supervision of their men, for bus licenses, 
chauffeur licenses, and the inevitable damage 
suits for accidents. 


. 
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The city,of Buenos Ayres has just grant 
fifty-year charter to a.bus line to operate i 
lines from the center of the city to certain” 
urbs. At the expiration of the charter the T 
are to revert to the city. The fares will be 
same as charged by trolley and subway ii 

If the jitney can be made to pay better 1 
the trolley we would think that fact would I 
been discovered earlier, but perhaps now is 
due time. There are advantages in the troll 
there are places where the trolley cars are s¢ 
times heated in the winter. There are ad 
tages in the jitney; it can run anywhere, tF 
or no track, and on any schedule; but is 
latter an advantage or a disadvantage? 


First the omnibus, then the horse ear, t 
the cable car, then the trolley car, and then 
to the omnibus. Is this to be the cycle? Se 
time we shall arrive at the true solution of 
problem of urban and interurban transpe 
tion. How long must we wait for it? Not] 
we think. Multitudes of bright minds are w 
ing on these problems, and in due time the I 
will guide some one to the right solution.” 


‘ 
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ice and the Dee By Reginald Heber Sinith, 


of the Boston Bar 
ZE end of all our legal institutions is to 
secure justice. What is the just decision in 
controversy, we determine, not by the arbi- 
y will or opinion of any individual, but in 
rdance with definite rules of law. This is 
method of justice according to law, and 


a man justice it stands as a basic principle 
i which we cannot safely depart. 
ir system of justice according to law has 
defects which exist, first, because law is 
omnipotent but has limits beyond which its 
is ineffective, and second, because the 
, like all finite projects, has its own par- 
ir “weak points. From the ensuing discus- 
defects traceable to these limita Se and 
vantages must be eliminated; for so long 
ic desire to retain the manifold benefits of 


ce according to law, it is profitless to 
frel about its concomitant and inherent 
comings. 

eedom and equality of justice for the poor 
nd, first, on an impartial substantive law 
‘second, on an even-handed administration 
gat law. The substantive law is primary; 
through it are created, stated, and defined 
the rights, obligations, and relationships 
een individuals and the state, and through 
e secured the social interests in the health, 
LY, security, and general well-being of the 
yidual and the community. It is an absolute 
ition precedent; for if it acknowledged 
wences in right between rich and poor, a 
ected machinery of enforcement would 
e only to accentuate the distinctions and 


@ them the more intolerable. 

le body of the substantive law, as a whole, 
markably free from any taint of partiality. 
ee ie ae core. Its rights are 


¢ | of persons. While | in this age of trans- 
it is confronted with tremendous problems 
t unsolved; while it is slow to employ the 
liberal premises demanded by a new era, it 
yes to be recognized as a remarkably satis- 
y human achievement. This is the opinion 


Bere greatest ee scholars and of the most 
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use it so far surpasses all other attempts: 


searching critics of our judicial institutidhs-— 
such men as Roscoe Pound, Jonn H. Wigmore, 
and the group who compose the membership of 
the American Judicature Society. <A. careful 
examination of the substantive law from the 
point of view of the poor has recently been made 
by Judge Parry of the English County Courts, 
from which it is instantly apparent that the 
legal disabilities of the poor in nearly every 
instance result from defects in the machinery 
of the law and are not created by a ny diserim- 
inations of the substantive law against them. 
Three branches of substantive law, it is true, 
have been much criticized. With regard to pub- 
lic service law it has been popular to claim that 
the railroads, traction companies, g gas and elec- 
tric light corporations were imposing on the 
public without let or hindrance from the law. 
The better opinion is that the provisions of 
substantive law were entirely fair and adequate, 
but that the courts, without administrative 
machinery, were unable to cope with the 
problems of enforcement and supervision. 
Again, much of our landlord and tenant law 
is still feudal in its conceptions. The rule that 
most of our city dwellers, because they occupy 
without written leases, are only tenants “at will” 
and so liable to immediate dispossession does 
not accord with modern conditions and often 
causes extreme hardship. Legislative attempts, 
as in Massachusetts, to invest such tenant with a 
measure of security by requiring notice to quit 
two weeks in advance have been frustrated by 
the courts’ adherence to the common law rule 
that the landlord may give a written lease for 
a year to a third person, who then has a higher 
legal estate with rights of possession after 
forty-eight hours’ notice. In practice this means 
that fictitious leases are delivered to ejectment 
companies, which exercise their superior title 
by removing the tenant’s household furniture 
to a warehouse to be interned till all charges 
are paid. This anachronism conld easily “be 
remedied, however, by giving to proper courts 


discrétionary power to control the time in which | 


tenants, for cause shown, may continue in pos- 

session after the landlord’s notice to vacate. 
Finally, the redress afforded injured employes 

by the law has called forth the bitterest attacks, 


and here the impartiality of the substantive law general trend of affairs. A Bicesn of i 
has most justly been chalienged. The workman Of the type advocated by Dean Pound | 
who sought to recover for injurics sustained at the Conference of Delegates of State and | 
ee dne to the negligence of his employer, Bar Associations in 1917, could have det 
was placed at an enormous disadvantage by the and prevented the breakdown before it 
rules defining the master’s liability. The fellow serious; but as yet our Judicial administr 
servant rule and the doctrine of assumption of Jacks that necessary adjunct. Complaints: 
risk, growing out of two cases which are now wally beeame audible that whereas all % 
severcly condemned, and elaborated by a pro- business was pointed toward efficiency, 1 
cess which ean only be called judicial legislation, tion of costs, and a general speeding-up, jt . 
came perilously near to constituting an actual machinery remained cumbersome, was 
class distinction in the law. Happily this stigma time-consuming, and very expensive, . 
no longer atiaches, because within the last seven complaints sounded in terms of delay ang 
years workmen’s commendation statutes, which Ueyance, not prohibition. Even today it 18 
supplant the outworn doctrines of liability with dimly understood that this faulty organig 
the principle of insurance, have been enacted and procedure, which is exasperating inj 
in nearly every jurisdiction. suits between persons of means, in all } 
suits and in all litigation to which the ° poo 


On examination and on authority, the state- party dauseslan-absotite denial: anenn 


ment is warranted that the substantive law, with 
minor exceptions, is eminently fair andimpar- The conditions, under which our custo 
tial. In other words, the existing denial of system requires litigation to be conductet 
justice to the poor is not attributable to any pair rights guaranteed by the substantiv: 
injustice in the heart of the law itself. The because law is not self-enforceing; only thi 
necessary foundation for freedom and equality application in the courts does the law hay 
of justice exists. and force. The most fundamental rights re 
idle abstractions unless the courts are a 
give them efficacy through enforcement, 
Mexican Constitution exceeds any of our 
of rights in its solicitude for life, liberty 
property; and yet in no country have) 
rights been more steadily violated with 
nity. For this reason the mechanics of th 
occupy a place of great importance. The 
problem of today in the administration 
repair the breakdowns and to overhaul 7 


In sharp contrast, there are grave ‘defenta | in 
the administration of the law. It is the wide 
disparity between the ability of the richer and 
the pocrer classes to utilize the machinery of 
the law, which is at bottom the cause of the 
present unrest and dissatisfaction. Denial of 
justice to the poor is due to the conditions, im- 
posed by our traditional system, upon which 
alone can suits be brought and conducted. There 
is something tragic in the fact that a plan and 
method of RAWinisterine justice, honestly de- the machinery so that it may work mores 
signed to make efficient and certain that litiga-. ly and may be workable at all. 
tion on which at last all rights depend, should The defects in the administration of t th 
result in rearing insuperable obstacles in the fall into three distinct divisions. In thi 
path of those who most need protection, so that guage of Piers Plowman: 


S 


litigation becomes impossible, rights are lost, “Ty the poor the courts are a maze, _ 
and wrongs go unredressed. If he plead there. all his life, 
The present inequalities and defects in the Law is so lordly 
: administration of justice are not the result of _ And loath to end his case; ca 
} any deliberate intention. No dominating group Without money paid in presents 


or class has consciously set out to foreclose the Law listeneth to few.” \q 


rights of the poor. The procedural laws have These three difficulties are not yet ovel 
been passed by the legislatures in good faith. They still weigh heavily on the poor. 
The courts have interpreted and applied the plays its unfair part. Money must be p 
adjective law without bias or favor. Corrup- fees and costs, or else the courts are 
tion has played no part. The law is necessarily an intricate and ¢ 

The fact is that no one clearly perceived the cated science, which may not be unde 


lized without the assistance of a dp 
yunsellor and advocate who must be paid. 
‘Thes e are the conditions of ee ia litigation. 
fhe articles that follow consider their precise 
ature and their results. — 

(This is the third of a series on “Justice and the Poor” 
j pr. Smith, published in an important book of limited 
lation by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
Teaching, of New York. The articles to follow are: 


The Virst Defect: Delay; (5) The Second Defect: Court 
sts and Fees; (6) The Third Defect; Hxpense of Counsel) 


anglish Labor Politics 


| ABE present parliament, convoked in Febru- 
* ary, 1919, is supposed to remain in power 
or five years, unless in the meantime it is 
dent that it no longer has the confidence of 
people; and the people through a long-estab- 
shed custom equivalent to the recall, seem bent 
n n helping them to arrive at that conclusion. 
€ War issues are now virtually extinct, and 
people seem to think that however well the 
resent coalition government has worked in war 
ime it is now cumbrous and disappointing. 
‘Mr. Asquith has denounced the present Lloyd 
feorge government as “a perpetual game of 
bg-rolling between groups of business and 
terests determined by the exigencies of the 
arliamentary hour’. Lloyd George himself has 
a ressed the fear that in a few months he may 
@ relegated to the rear; and the fact seems to 
e that, as in Canada, the two old parties have 
een thrown into the melting pot and a new ad- 
nistration of the government will emerge. 


istration which is merely opportunist in its 
ure, and the present one is believed to he 
le else than a combination of diverse elements 
lat are fearful of labor domination. 

“In the last three important bye elections the 
abor candidates polled a total of more votes 
in either of the old parties, and they drew 
clerks and young professional men with 
m by reminding them that when they got into 
wer they would need the services of tech- 
clans, experts and business managers. Then 
ere were great numbers of the middle classes 
ho were made poor by the war and who think 
“y see some chance of relief in labor policies. 
e labor victories were won not only in dis- 
ets having a large labor element, but in some 
the most aristocratic sections ; and as all the 


enc or: with he eaaltion government it 


e country will not go on supporting an ad- 


ng seemed to take the form of pronounced. 


is generally taken for granted by students of 


political conditions that England is to have a 


parliamentary revolution. 

In the Bromley district a December, 1918, 
coalition majority of 12,501, was reduced in a 
year to 1,071. In the Spen Valley district the 
successful Labor candidate, and the Liberal 
eandidate, who, stood second, polled together 
22,206 votes against the éoalidion candidate's 
8,134. This alarmed Mr. Winston Churchill, and 
he declared that “a return to party government 
in England would simply mean turning the 
eountry over to the Labor party”. 

The Labor leaders merely smiled and said, 
“Well, suppose it did; it could hardly fall into 
more incompetent hands than it had been in 
when the Antwerp fizzle took place, or the Galli- 


poli disaster, in which the lives of thousands of _ 


men were sacrificed to no purpose’. In the 
latter place the whole attacking force was likely 
to be destroyed with dysentery because the 
water supply had not been looked after. These 
eriticisms rather spiked Mr. Churchill’s guns, 
for the reason that he has had full credit for the 


Antwerp and Gallipoli campaigns and their out- | 


come. Mr. Churchill says that Labor is unfit to 
govern. Labor says that Mr. Churchill was un- 
fit to govern and cites instances. 

Not all the great men of England take the 
gloomy view of a Labor landslide that is enter- 
tained by Mr. Chuchill. Viscount Haldane, one 
of the most prominent of English statesmen, 
has declared that “the Labor party alone has a 
vision which will enable it to possess and serve 
the future”. .The Northcliffe press, a very 1m- 
portant factor in the making of public opinion 
in England, has swung to the Labor side. — 

The British Labor leaders are generally con- 
sidered clear-thinking, moderate men, brilliant 
campaigners, opposed to ultraradicalism, and 
opposed to the rule of Ireland by ecclesiastical 
politicians. They are also opposed to large arma- 
ments, claim that their aim for all the subject 
races of the British empire, as well as all other 
empires, is self-determination, and desire to 
study closely the problems of nationalization of 
as many industries as will be to the best inter- 
ests of the people as a whole. They are said to 
recognize the difficulties in the way of establish- 
ing a good government under present debt- 
burdened conditions, but think they can obtain 
capable assistance in solving their problems. 
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Questions to Candidates 


Hii, Ohio Farmers’ Defense League is out 
with the following statement of things upon 
which it demands that political candidates in 
1920 must take a stand: ° 


“Political candidates in 1920 must make their position 
clear as to why Congress expended $47,000,000,000 
since the declaration of war against Germany, which 
is more, by $5,000,000,000, than the entire cost of 
overating the entire government from Washington’s 
administration up to Wilson’s. 

They must. show why the young men were conscripted 
and not the dollar, or war profits gathered in by the 
profiteer ; 
subsistence was permitted and is still being permitted 
by Congress; why the collection of. the interest on the 
$9,500,000,000. loaned to foreign countries has been 
waived ; why our soldiers fought in Russia when no 
declaration of war existed; why soldiers should fight at 
any time or in any place without a referendum by the 
people; why military training and conscription are ap- 
proved after a war which is alleged to have been fought 
for the abolishment of these conditions and which forces 
the demand for over a billion dollar appropriation by 
the war department for 1920. 

“Why was the 1919 crop of sugar not purchased at 
54 and 64 cents per pound? Why have this important 
product and all articles of subsistence been exported in 
greater proportions than in the periods just prior to the 
war, if not for profiteering purposes? Why did not the 
Congress that declared war declare peace on the next day 
after the armistice? Why has a resolution of peace any 
relation to a League of Nations or a despicable alliance 
with foreign countries? Now that peace has been granted 
to the German generals of war, why have not liberty and 
peace been granted to all political prisoners, who simply 
voiced their opinions of the world war? 

“Why have the political rights of the people at the 
ballot box been disfranchised and their duly elected 
representatives been denied seats in the legislative halls 
and in Congress, establishing taxation without repre- 
sentation, the very cause of the Revolutionary War, and 
why have our representatives violated their oath of office 
and particularly the vital principles of the Constitution? 

“These are a few of the questions which must be 
answered satisfactorily to the voter of 1920. Briefly, it 
is an off-year for the class already in the field, also for 
attorneys, doctors, and professors. We must have busi- 
ness men, upon a specific platform ; else our government 
and cherished institutions will fail.” 

These same enterprising people have also 
written to us, urging that we follow the railroad 
article which appeared in our issue of January 
7 with further information: 


“Explaining to what remote extent the government 
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why the profiteering upon all articles of . 


and especially to furnish cheap food when every- 


; 
controlled the railroads; that the present owners of the 
lines never figured their earnings OT profit as on a basi 
of being public service carriers, but on the basis of the 
sale of watered stock; give the conditions just prior te 
partial government control : the subsequent advance of 
coal, all material, and of labor ; how freight and passen; 
ger fares could be reduced under absolute government 
control (watered stock eliminated), and what the inter: 
locked financiers propose to do in this regard when the 
Cummins bill becomes a law. You should, at the same 
time, state that if the private owners were to frame @ 
bill for the absolute return of the roads, they could not 
formulate a contract that would be more favorable t 
themselves.” 

We are open to information and conviction 
en any of the items mentioned. Those who have 
definite first-hand information on any of these 
subjects may send it to THe GoLpEN Acz, with 
the assurance that it will be appreciated. We 
are interested in anything that is for the welfare 
of society as a whole. Articles should be written 
on one side of the paper only and should be of 
general interest to be accepted. ‘The farmer’ 
viewpoint must hereafter be carefully weighed. 
He resents the simple mental attitude of the cav: 
dweller of the city that it is the “duty” of th 
countryman to produce food regardless of price 


thing else is dear. If the industrial world is to 
indulge in strikes, inefficient production, an 
luxuries, the canny farmer does not propose to 
become a blind victim, but he does propose hk 
watch the pennies all the closer, and to watel 
this fall in a manner of his own choosing and 
place men in official positions who will be obliged 
to do the will of the farmer constituency. 

Not a few, who are keeping close tabs on the 
course of events, think that a reckoning day has 
come with those that have not dealt right with 
the farmer. If so, and the farmers are to have 
their day in court, the prophetic utterances 01 
the Apostle James may be at the point of fulfill 
ment: “Go to now, ye rich men; behold the hire 
of the laborers [farmers] who hae reaped dowl 
your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud 
crieth; and the cries of them which have reape¢ 
are entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaotl 
[armies]”. (James 5:1, 4) For the farmers 
standing in battle array in the combat of thi 
ballots are an important part of the army ol 
the Lord which will help to straighten out man} 
of the difficulties in which the common peopl 
find themselves. 4 


AGRICULTURE 


we eee 


be ' 
Profit and Loss on the Farm 

yt TO 20 years ago American farm produce 
“~~ Was marketed at a loss. That era of low 
prices for eatables can never be repeated. The 
farmer does not have the virgin land for whose 
declining fertility he made no charge. He does 
not have the constantly rising values of farm 
lands to stimulate him with the idea that he is 
getting ahead. He does not have the old type 
of land that yielded twice as much as it does 
today. He cannot get farm labor for board and 
$10 a month, but must pay a good wage, or lose 
the laborer to the city. The children no longer 
feel it their duty to work on the farm for 
nothing, but insist on fairly good pay, so as to 
appear well with the other young folk. Running 
a farm is no longer a charitable work, but a 
proposition of profit and loss. 

' During the war the farmer planted and pro- 
duced more food than ever before. He sold his 
wheat—when he could get cars to ship it in— 
and the Government gave him a “guarantee” on 
he price, which worked out as a fixed maximum, 
vhen supply and demand would have sent wheat 
ar above $2.26. The “guarantee” price often 
neant wheat raised at a loss; for the cost of 
ertilizer, seed wheat, agricultural machinery, 
Transportation, and farm labor ate up the profit 
here might have been when the price was form- 
lated. When war was over and in 1919 the cost 
f everything kept running up hill, the Govern- 
nent again took the farm-produce situation in 
and and cut the cost of living, by practically 
orcing a decline in prices of farm products—in 
Ogs as much as ten cents a pound. The drop 
7as helped along by the packers, who wished to 
punish” the farmer for backing legislation for 
he regulation of the packing interests. Over 
200,000,000 was the loss on this account in 


e state alone. 
— and especially their children, get 
Scouraged at the fabulous profits made on 
heir products, on which they receive only a 
ominal sum. They sell milk at eight cents a 
rt, and the consumer pays twenty to thirty 
ts; country eggs bring the farmer fifty cents 
t less a dozen, but the user pays eighty cents 
a dollar; turkeys sold at forty cents are eaten 
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by people who pay eighty cents and upward; 
melons leave the farm at ten cents and retail at 
eighty cents. Wool leaves the farm at sixty 
cents a pound, but the farmer pays $80 for five 
pounds in the shape of a suit of clothes; cotton 
goes at thirty-five cents a pound and comes back 
as cloth at $1.40 per yard; leather goes into the 
city at fifty cents’ worth for enough for a pair 
of shoes and costs $12 when the shoes get into 
the house. The producer sells food at five cents 
a pound, at a season when demand is dull, only 
to be offered nineteen cents when demand is 
high and he has none to sell; he sells the entire 


product of his farm to a produce house, only © 


to have half of it refused, though perfectly 
good, and in the dispute to lose all the profit 
on his investment. 

If raising a particular article does not pay, 
it will not be raised. If $2.26 is too little for a 
fair profit-on wheat, it will not be planted; at 
least the acreage that is unprofitable at that 
price will go into something else. If the pros- 
pects are that the market price may be set by a 
few importations of cheaper grain still more 
acreage will go out of the wheat column. This 
accounts for the 25% reduction in the area 
planted to winter wheat last fall as compared 
with the year before. Eggs and butter coming 
in at low price from Denmark or China signify 
Just as many hens and cows “scrapped” as are 
unprofitable at the lower standard market price 
set by the importations—for a price is set by 
the lowest offer. A chaotic condition of foreign 
exchange means inability in Europe to pay for 
wheat and other farm products, and the well: 
informed American agriculturist euts down the 
expected production in the articles affected; for 
if farming is a matter of profits, the non-profit 
lines must go. 

Little wonder the farmer is dissatisfied! He 
is not at all the “rube” of the “humorous” jour- 
nals, nor the “hayseed” of the city Solon, for 
the leaven of farm papers, farmers’ leagues, 
agricultural schools, colleges and universities 
has worked deep; and the man on the farm is 
the peer of any one in America in the matter of 
information and progressiveness. He is more 
given to reflection than most men. 
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Hosiery for Cattle 


HETHER or not the idea of an Illinois 
farmer is to be taken seriously, it seems to 
be an exception to the ancient saying that there 
is nothing new under the sun. It is impossible 
at this writing to ascertain to what extent, if 
any, Wall Street is back of the scheme, in the 
interest of the textile industry; but if it is a 
widespread success, the stocks of textile mills 
may go higher and cotton find a wider market 
and bring more money to farmers cf the South. 
When attempting to extract the lacteal fluid, 
who has not been switched in the face by the 
cow’s frantic endeavors to stop the fiies from 
biting? Who has not received a more substantial 
impulse when the beast’s leg was brandished in 
search of some particularly vicious fly? And 
who that: knows anything about the injurious 
effect of a disturbed state of mind upon bodily 
secretions can doubt that the quality of even 
milk may be affected by the incessant irritation 
of a community of eager insects? 

Tf the new Illinois invention is successful in 
increasing the yield of milk only a small per- 
cent, or of putting a higher proportion of butter 
fats and other solid constituents into the milk, 
or of making the cow “safer for the baby”, it may 
not be long before the great city dairies adver- 
tise that, “Our cows wear stockings’. Life will 
be easier for the farmer’s wife, in spite of the 
extra time required fox making and darning the 
hosiery for the enlarged family circle, and the 
number of women going from the farm to the 
insane asylum be diminished, if the temper and 
general disposition of the men folk be made 


more tranquil by the peace of mind to come 
through the bestockening of the live stock. . 


The idea started with one farmer who, while 
milking, received a good solid impression 
from the cow’s hoof. He made a trip to the 
village store, and the next day the other farmers 
saw, and went to market for stockings for their 
cows; for the cow with stockings on did not kick. 
Neither did she consume the accustomed amount 
of nervous energy in keeping her switch going 
throughout the day. 

Who lnows but that this humanity of man to 


eattle may result in increased humanity of man 


to man? The world’s betterment consists 


largely of doing little things better, and the 


Golden Age will be what it is partly because 


every, one, in all the little contacts, will be 
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seeking to manifest ever a little more efficiency, 
justice, square-dealing, brotherliness and love. 


A Farmer Congress . | Me 

F THE farmers were represented in Congress. 

in the same proportion as their percentage 
of the total population, there would be a quite 
different House of Representatives. The fol- 
lowing table shows the distribution of the indus~ 
trial population in 1917, and the number of 
representatives in the same ratio: ; 


Population Congressmen % 
Acriculture, €6 Cina (19,271,834 7174, 39.9% 
Manufacturing, ete. 6,671,208 G0 13:8 3 
Commercial, ete. 4,708,908 BQ) 9.8 
Domestic Service, etc. 4,208,562 a 8.7. 9 
Laborers, ele. ——.- 4,053,980 a7 8.4 fig 
Building, ete. EONS CNS Shy eat 26 5.9m 
T'ransportation, ete. 8 8a L066 25 6.9 
Professional, ‘ete, 23..--:- 2,202,609. «20 4.6 | 
Mining, eb.) serene 926,932 8 1.9 q 
Public Service, CO. men D319 ek Lig 
POPATC UL 48,981,911 435 100% | 


The existing House of Representatives is 
composed almost entirely of men from the pro- 
fessions—lawyers—and_ public-service classes; 
for under no other heading is it possible to 
classify the professional politician who makes 
up the bulk of the representation in Congress 
and the State legislatures. If the farmer move: 
ment this year is a success, there should be ¢ 
goodly number of politicians succeeded by rea 
farmers, whose hard-headed common sensé 
should furnish a balance wheel, and thet 
number a balance of power. ; 4 

Perhaps the farmer vote might give t. 
country a farmer president. But some one net 
will have to appear as a “dark horse”; for th 
occupations of the men mentioned as possibl 
candidates ignore the farmer and have the ap 
pearance of a lawyers’ contest: he 

Engineer: Hoover 

Educator: Butler 

Soldier: Wood, Pershing 

Editor: Cox, Harding, Bryan, Sutherland a 

Lawyer: McAdoo, Palmer, Pomerene, ‘Hitcheo d 

Marshall, Gerard, Davis, Lowden, Poindexte 
Kellog, Coolidge, Borah, Johnson. 4 e 

Perhaps lawyers know better than any 01 
else how to run other people’s affairs; but th 
is the year when the farmer may remember t 
old adage, “If you want anything done rm 
do it yourself”. RG aR ee a uf 


a 
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TN OUR article of page 277 we made refer- 
* ence to Dr. Winstein’s discoveries that the 
rays of light bend when they pass the sun. Many 
other things in physics are affected by his dis- 
toveries, including the law of gravitation. It is 
Claimed that his mathematica] calculations are 
80 difficult that there are not more than a dozen 
men in the world capable of understanding them 
to the last item. 
_ It is interesting to note the ingenious way in 
Which Dr. John Q. Stewart, in the Scientific 
merican, goes about the task of making some 
these matters partially clear to minds that 
would not be able to understand any of them 
without such help. We will try to give in a few 
words the gist of his argument. 
_ He proposes that we imagine a perfectly flat 
Man, lying on the top of a tank of water in 
which the water level is rising at a fixed rate. 
the tank is a smooth pole, placed vertically, 
rtly in and partly out of the water. As long 
the pole is vertical, the flat man can have no 
owledge of the rise of water on the pole. 
» But let the pole be inclined and its relativity 
him will be such that he will at once say, “The 
le is moving”. He will conclude, too, that the 
le is not circular but elliptical in form. He 
further be forced to conclude that bodies 
ange their shape when they move. And if he 
d mark the pole, and note the rate of move- 
nt of the waters upon it, he would additional- 
conclude that a “moving” pole does not keep 
» same “time” as a fixed one. He would be 
Tong in all of these conclusions, his erroneous 
idings being due to his own relativity to the 
le and the water. | 
\ somewhat analogous situation, and equally 
mple,” has been ereated in the world respect- 
' the nature of man. The Bible is perfectly 
ar on this point, that the end of a sinful 
rse is death, cessation of being, and that none 
_ have eternal life except those to whom it 
mes as a gift from God through Jesus Christ 
tr Lord. (Romans 6:23) Yet we are so accus- 
ned to being the flat man in the tank, and 
ing somebody else do all our thinking and 
dying on this subject that we make the great 
01 of thinking that the Scriptures do not tell 


hy 
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the simple truth. But it is evident that they do. 
We quote certain Scriptures having a bearing 
upon this matter: 

“Behold, all souls are mine; as the soul of the 


father, so also the soul of the son is mine: the ? 


soul that sinneth it shall die.” (Hzekiel 18: 4) 
“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, 
till thou return unto the ground; for out of it 


wast thou taken: for dust thou art, and unto - 


dust shalt thou return.” (Genesis 3:19) “The 
dead praise not the Lord, neither any that go 
down into silence.” (Psalm 115:17) “For the 
living know that they shall die: but the dead 
‘know not anything.” (Hcclesiastes 9:5) “For 
yet a little while, and the wicked shall not be 
[exist]; yea, thou shalt diligently consider his 
piace, and it shall not be.” (Psalm 37: 10) “The 
wicked shall perish, and the enemies of the Lord 
shall be as the fat of lambs: they shall consume; 
into smoke shall they consume away.” (Psalm 
37:20) “I said in my heart concerning the estate 
of the sons of men, that God might manifest 
them [make it manifest what they are], and 
that they might see that they themselves are 
beasts [of the animal creation]. For that which 
befallcth the sons of men befalleth beasts [ani- 
mals]; even one thing befalleth them ; as the 
one dieth, so dieth the other; yea, they have all 
one breath; so that a man hath no preéminence 
[in this respect] above a beast [animal]: for ali 
is vanity. All go unto one place; all are of the 
dust, and all turn to dust again.” (Ecclesiastes 
8:18-20) “If there be no resurrection of the 
dead, then is Christ not risen. And if Christ be 
not raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet in your 
sins. ‘Then they that are fallen asleep in Christ 
are perished.” (1 Corinthians 15:13, Ly Les 
“Many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth 
shall awake.”—Daniel 12:2. 

The theory of relativity is held by some to 
deny the existence of a space-filling ether, and 
to substitute an emission theory for the gen- 
erally accepted undulatory theory of light. The 
changes this theory is making in the scientific 
world remind us of the words of the prophet: 

“I am the Lord that maketh all things; that 
stretcheth forth the heavens alone; that spread- 
eth abroad the earth by myself; that frustrateth 
the tokens of the liars, and maketh diviners 
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mad; that turneth wise men [scientists and theo- 
logians] ba¢kward, arid maketh their knowledge 
foolish.” iah 44:24, 25. 


Pere 


Proposed Clock Revision 


ii) R. Eprror: In connection with your month 

calendar described on page 309, I would 
suggest that we also adopt a change in the 
divisions of time in the day by substituting a 
day of ten hours in place of ‘the present tw enty- 
four-hour day. 

Commencing with midnight this would bring 
noonday at five o’clock and midnight at ten 
o'clock, the hours to be divided on the decimal 
system, one hundred seconds in a mimite, and 
one hundred minutes in an hour. In duration 
of time the seconds and minutes of this ten- 
hour day would very nearly correspond with 
those in the twenty-four-hour day. 

Such a division of time would be found a great 
advantage to all who have to do with computing 
and working with time tables, as in the offices of 
steam and electric railroads and factories where 
the working hours of employes are figured; 


By William 22, Richan 


also to astronomers, and in fact to everybody, ~ 


for we all have to reckon with time. 

For example, instead of having to find the 
time between, say, 9:47 a.m. and 5:16 p. m., we 
would have something like this: By the new 
schedule it would be from 3.86 to 7.32, simaply 
subtracting the decimals. 


Then there would be no mistakes as to a.m. 


and p. m., as the hour itself would indicate what 


part of the day the event happened. One serious 
objection to its adoption, however, would be the 
immense sacrifice of capital invested in clocks 
and watches, unless the change could be brought 
about gradually as new timepieces were needed. 
Perhaps we shall be relieved of these perplex- 
ities in the new era. 


Most Powerful Locomotive 


T HAS been spoken of as the most remark- 

able-looking thing on wheels, this electric 
locomotive ninety feet long. It consists of two 
duplicate Mallard Pacific running gears back to 
back and covered with one cab. It rides so easily 
and operates with such smoothness as to have 
earned the name, “The Pullman Locomotive”. 


Many a good thing has come from the North-- 


west; and this new type locomotive is the pro- 
duct ‘of the immense available water power of 
4 
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the Cascade Mountains, handling trains on the 
heavy grades between Seattle and Othello 
_ Washington, on the St. Paul. The most power: 
ful steam locomotive possible, under the limita 
tions of a railroad of the present 4-foot-84-inche; 
gauge, eould have but 3,000 horsepower, accord 
ing to careful estimates; but the new electri 
gsiant develops 4,200 horsepower, with a draw. 
bar pull of 100, (00 pounds. The weight is 27 f 
tons and it can draw a heavy train of Pullmar 
ears 56 miles an hour on the level and 20 mile § 
on the heaviest grades. 
With steam locomotives the handling of exist 
ing traffic under the conditions of the | railroad 
ing of the Cascade Mountains and other par 
of the Northwest would be impossible, or tot 
costly. And it was apparent two or three decad 
ago that the mountain streams must be harness. 
ed and the most powerful traction machine; 
in the world developed to insure for the trade 
of Portland and Seattle and of the fertile re 
gions of Oregon and Washington, the trang 
portation necessary for their prosperity. 


Heads to the North q 
SUBSCRIBER asks whether there is an 
advantage in sleeping with the head to the 
north. Itis believed that on account of the direé 
tion of flow of magnetic currents in the earth! 
is advisable to sleep with the head pointed t 
ward the Bgl cap It is said that experiments hay 
been made of floating a body upon the surfa 
of a quiet body of water, and that in a few houk 
the head of the body turns toward the nor 
magnetic pole and remains in that positio) . 
Assuming that the foregoing is correct, it 
peculiarly appropriate to the Scriptural phile ¢ 
ophy which places the emphasis upon the Nor 
as the location of Jehovah’s throne.—Isa. 14%. 


ng 


HE first man, Adam, ee created, we 

earthly image of his Creator, the highest y 
of fleshly or animal being. That image of | 
Creator consisted in his moral and intellect 
likeness. It is difficult to judge from prese 
hwnan conditions all that is meant by cre 
image, because we have no sample of perf 
humanity for comparison. It was toward 1 
close of the sixth day, or appronmteaa i 
two thousand years from the time of begi 
the ordering of earth, that God var” mal 0. 
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J NCLE SAM tells how to keep well, and the 
~ advice of the Public Health Service is good, 
eause the things recommended tend to build 
the bodily powers: 

i. Ventilate every room you occupy. 
2. Wear loose, porous clothing suited to sea- 

mm, weather and occupation. 
3.-Tf an indoor worker, be sure to get recrea- 
on outdoors, | 
4. Sleep in fresh air always, in the open if 
ju can. ’ 

9. Hold a handkerchief before your mouth 
1d nose when you cough or sneeze, and insist 
tat others do so, for mutual protection. 

6. Always wash your hands before eating. 
i”. Do not overeat, especially on meats and 


6. Kat some hard and some bulky foods and 
me fruits. 

. Hat slowly and chew thoroughly. 

Drink sufficient water daily. 

- Evacuate thoroughly, regularly. 

2. Stand, sit and walk erect. 

@. Allow no poisons and infections to enter 
body. 

@ Keep the teeth, gums and tongue clean. 
9. Work, play, rest, and sleep in moderation. 
© Keep serene; worry is the foe of health. 
altivate the companionship of your fellow men. 
7 Avoid seli-drugging; beware the plausible 
abug of the patent medicine faker. 

Have your doctor examine you carefully 
aad Consult your dentist at regular 
rvals. | 


‘ 


ixed Her Recipes 

| WOMAN walked into the village grocery 
§ store with the stride that foreshadowed a 
) in temperature. She seemed disturbed, 

he threw a package upon the counter. “This,” 
exclaimed sarcastically, “is the soap ‘that 
es washing a pleasure’. It’s the soap that 
life into joy’. It’s the soap—” . 

am,” interrupted the grocer, examining 
yackage, “that aint soap. Your little girl 
in here for a half pound each of soap and 
thing else. This is the cheese.” 


in 
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“U-m-m, that accounts for it,” said the woman, 
as the light dawned. “All night I wondered why 
that Welsh rarebit for supper tasted so queer.” 


The Humble Bean 


[ee of all nitrogenous foods in both size 
and price is the bean. It is a meat-substi- 
tute food. A cup of baked beans furnishes as 
much protein as a quarter-pound of sirloin steak 
and requires only a third of a cup of dried 
beans. It is obviously cheaper; for much of the 
steak 1s waste, while there is no refuse to the 
bean. The soy bean is richest in protein and 
fat. Milk, cheese, eggs, or meat should furnish 
some of the protein in the dietary. : Long cook- 
ing at moderate heat is considered the best for 
beans and the other legumes. 


Internal Cleanliness 


fl MAY seem rather strong to assert that 

cleanliness internally is the first essential in 
health building, but this is true. The neglect 
to Keep the blood stream free from effete matter 
and dead tissue is the cause of 95% of all dis- 
eases. Internal cleanliness is infinitely more 
important than external cleanliness, which is 
also very important. 

ihe amount of vitality and strength one pos- 
Sesses at any one time is directly dependent 
upon the degree of cleanliness of the intestinal 
‘vact and of the blood-stream. Just in degree 
that the body is free from waste products it is 
able to function normally. Few people realize 
the tremendous part internal bathing plays in 
acquiring and maintaining a healthy body. 

Few people know that the normal functioning 
of the bowels and a clean intestinal tract make 
it impossible to become sick; and very few know 
that the universal disorder from which all 
humanity is suffering, “constipation”, “auto-in- 
toxication”, ete., is not only curable but pre- 
ventable through internal bathing and the con- 
sumption of a proper amount of rough, fibrous 
food, such as eelery, radishes, lettuce, tomatoes, 
cabbage, string beans, turnips, bests, chard and 
other vegetables, as well as all the fruits. 

It is not a difficult feat to keep well and in 
a normal condition of health and strength. It 
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takes a little time; and it seems as if many peo- 
ple today have time to do everything else but 
one of the most ess ential things of all, that of 
‘giving their bodies proper care. 

A. few minutes occasionally devoted to taking 
an enema before retiring is one of the greatest 
factors in promoting and maintaining a healthy 
condition of the body. Many may ask, “What 
do you mean by aninternal bath?” An internal 
bath is a method of treatment for acquiring and 
maintaining a healthy condition of the human 
body by washing out the colon or large intestine 

This is not\what is known as “taking an in- 
jection”; for the small amount of water used in 


the injection is not only ineffective, but leaves | 


the bowels in a worse condition than before 
using. From four to six quarts of warm 
water injected into the colon is what constitutes 
an internal bath. Jt should be taken every day 
for at least six months, and then may be taken 
twice a week if, meantime, the suggestions in 
health building which will follow “this article 
have been faithfully practised. 

The preservation of health is a duty every 
one owes to self and friends; and a failure to 
use the knowledge when it has been obtained is 
slow suicide, and nothing less. I earnestly rec- 
ommend the internal bath as a means of regain- 
ing and maintaining health, after having used 
it more than ten years myself and having ob- 
served the same good results follow its use by 
others under my instructions. The body that 
is clean internally is the body possessing the 
greatest strength and endurance. 


Health Food Recipes 


Tomato Bisque 

One can tomatoes put through ricer, one heap- 
ing tablespoon graham flour, one onion cut fine, 
salt and pepper to taste, tablespoon sugar. Let 
tomatoes come to boil with all but flour, then 
add piece of butter and flour wet with ‘eold 
water. Cook until it is well done. Pour in pint 
of sweet milk and serve hot with graham bread. 


“ 


Macaroni With Tomatoes 
One and one-half cups broken macaroni. Put 
in cold water and let come to boil. Place in 


colander and let cold water run through. Re-_ 


place in kettle with one can tomatoes, one table- 
spoon sugar, salt and pepper to taste, a piece 
of butter. When ready to serve, and while hot 
‘pour in as much milk as desired. 


swith 1 teaspoon baking powder, + cup | 
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Salmon Loaf 

One can of salmon. Remove the Hones, bre 
fish in small pieces; add one beaten egg, one al 
one-half eups graham bread crumbs, grat 
from the loat. One onion cut up, salt and pe 
per to taste, one teaspoon ground mustard, da 
of sage, dash of m utmee. Add the liquid fre 
fish and enough sweet milk to make soft. | 
with butter and bake until a dark brown. Ser 
with white sauce. 


Nut Beuad 4 

24 cups flour, 4 cup sugar, ¢ teaspoon s@ 
3 teaspoons taiane powder, 4 cup chopped nu 
Mix these ingredients thoroughly. Then take 
beaten egg and 1 eup milk and mix them t 
gether. Combine the mixtures, turn into butt 
ed bread pan, and place in an oven at ¢ 
Leave for 45 minutes, when bread will h 
finished rising. Increase the temperature 
350° and bake for 15 minutes more. This } 
finish the baking, and give the loaf a gold 
brown color on all sides. Cut when cold. — 


Quick Coffee Cake d 
2 cup sugar, 4 tablespoons butter, 1 egg, 

cup milk, 1 cup flour, 1 teaspoon baking powé 
4 teaspoon mace. Cream the butter and sug 
add milk and egg and finally the flour with 
baking powder. Pour hatter into a square b D 
tin and sprinkle thickly over top with a mix 
composed of one-half nuts and one-half gra 
lated sugar with one teaspoon cinnamon. B 
forty minutes at 350°. q 


Economical Pound Cake B: 

1. cup sugar, 1 cup milk, 4 cup butter 
eriseo, 1 egg, 4 teaspoon salt, 2 teaspé 
ba king powder, 2 cups flour, nutmeg and lei 
flavoring. .Cream sugar and butter toget. 
Then add the beaten egg. Put baking powder 
sali in the flour and add first small quantity 
mui ae then flour, until all the milk and flour 
. Beat each time you put in flour or milk 
ae dough will be *yuthbhan tly beaten. Bak 
oven 30 minutes. | el 


Velvet Sponge Cake 
2 eges beaten very light. Beat in 1 cup 
4 cup sifted flour. Then add } cup flour § 


boiling water. Add gradually. Bake in « 
loaf tin. Batter will seem thin. Flavo: 
sired, For chocolate cake ee nh heap 
spoon cocoa. | 
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PHOSE students of Nature who believe’ in 
+ God as an intelligent and personal Cause 
ack of all the marvelous and multitudinous 
ects which the senses perceive, quite naturally 
pect to find in all of God’s handiwork the 
mp of his own character or personality. Even 
h puny man, his work bears his impress. 
t the work is not the man. Neither is God’s 
tk God—as Pantheism would have us believe. 
Having seen the general significance of the 
i¢ or primary colors, it would be entirely in 
» with our expectations to discover a more 
in distant relationship between Color, Sound 
| Form. fae | 

ndependent vocal sounds we call vowels— 
nds which are basic and can be pronounced 
1out the aid of another sound. American 
English text books give US d, €, 1, 0, u as 
= vowels; but 7 is plainly a diphthong com- 
nded of ah and ee. He is the sharpest of 
Wels and is avoided by vocalists, being too 
rating to be called musical, on a promin- 
note. There is danger that it may degenerate 
ya squeak. A little reflection will establish 
¢lose relationship between ee and a bar of 
stening, penetrating, white light, perhaps 
agonal in shape.’ 


ARACTER 


‘phe te 
Blue * Greew 


Vout 


“*, 
wr 


SILENCE 
the basic sounds, a, 0, and oo are left. 
Ote that the simpler Jatin value is here given 
, and not the diphthong value ee-oo, as gen- 
y used by the English,and still to a limited 
@nt by Americans.) 4 is a broad, elliptical, 

Ww sound. Of these three basic, colorful 
, 1t is the most brilliant, though much more 
yw than e. O is a full round, red, glowing 
d—the tone of love and its anguish. The 
und oo is blue and quadrangular, or at 
ngular in its configuration. Black, pro- 
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dueing no color effect, corresponds to silence 
and the quiescent triangle. 

All of these sounds may be understood, in 
concrete instances, to be not merely planes in 
form, but rather solids, spheroidal, spherical, 
eubical and pyramidal. It will be noticed that 
there is a fair similarity between the “shape” of 
these basic sounds and the shape into which the 
lips are brought when forming them. 


\ 


Taming a Robin By Mrs. Joseph Coates, 8r, 
WO summers ago two robins tried to build 
their nest on the top of one of our veranda 

posts. The wind kept blowing away the grass 

on the unfinished nest; so my husband nailed a 

cigar box on the post, and while the birds were 

away I filled it with grass and mud, and shaped 
the nest in the boy. 

When Mrs. Robin returned you never saw 
such a happy bird. She got into the box and 
began to shape things up for certain. It was not 
long before she had four eggs there and began 
to hatch them. To her sorrow and ours a cat got 
her husband before the birds were hatched. My 
husband and I thought we could help the widow 
by digging worms and throwing them to her. 

She soon learned that we were friends. Each 
day she would come a little nearer, until when 
I held a worm dangling down close to the ver- 
anda floor she saw it and came up the steps. 
Within about two feet of my hand she stopped 
a minute but finally decided to take the worm 
as she knew it would make a good meal for one 
of her babies. In a few minutes back she came 
for more. I dropped them right at my feet, and 


- one after another she picked them up and ¢ar- 


ried them to her nest until all had had their 
share. Then you should have seen her eat her 
own meal! I was afraid I would not have 
enough food prepared, but I did. Finally she 
flew to the pail of water we kept for her in the 
back yard and drank her fill. Then she hovered 
over her babies until it was time to feed them 
again, about four hours later. 

Meantime I had found some very fine worms 
again, and of course she looked for help as soon 
as she saw me on the veranda. Ever after I 
helped her feed her brood. She was never wor- 
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ried again that summer, and became so tame 
that one day when my husband sat with one 
knee over the other she flew up and lit on his toe, 
sat there all of three minutes and then came up 
and took a worm from his knee. 

She seemed to dearly love her widowed life, 
after all; for we helped her raise two other 
broods that summer. For her last brood she 
built a nest in our nearest tree, just out of the 
danger of cats. When fall came she looked eare- 
worn. Her feathers were worn off and she was 
thin as compared with what she was in the 
spring. This did not discourage her, however; 
for she married again and came back last spring 
and raised two more broods. She was quite in- 
dependent this last year and did not get as 
friendly as before. She did not object to our 
giving her some worms, but seemed to rely upon 
her second husband to provide for the family 
and thought she was giving us pleasure to see 
her and to hear her mate sing. It certainly 
did make us feel happy to see her so joyful. 

‘We know a man who used to shoot every bird 
he possibly could, but after a while he saw what 
a sin it was to take the lives of these beautiful 
creatures, so he turned about and became their 
friend. He puts tags on a number of birds each 
fall, with a Scripture verse attached. One tag 
was sent back this summer by a man in the 
South who said he had shot his last bird. The 
text was: “The Father himself careth for you”. 

Everything goes to show that we are coming 
into a grand Golden Age when man will have 
his dominion back. What a glorious time that 
will be! How I long to see it and to see all the 
misery of this present time flee away! 


Unexpected Exits 

H*® family got $7500 when his car skidded 
on wet leaves, left the road and gave him 

broken legs, arms and ribs, including one rib 

that punctured his lung and caused his exit from 

mundane activities in two days. 

A thousand dollars went to another man’s 
folk because he pounded a gasoline tank with 
a hammer, made a spark, and exploded the 
gasoline vapor in the tank, which hurled him 
out the door and killed him instantly. 

Fifteen thousand dollars was the snug sum 
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that flew into the w idow’s window after her hd ; 
band climbed over a fence and pulled the g 
over after him muzzle forward. 


Near Hartford it was three at a time, whe 
four men were walking single file carrying rifle 
The rear gun went off; and the bullet wer 
through all three ahead, killing one man an 
injuring two others. q 

The lights failed when he was driving home 1 
Indiana; and before the -automobile could t 
stopped ‘it hit a culvert, killed one ez ias aN 
injured several others. 4 

The brakes failed. It was at the ovens of 
steep hill, going down, the fence was frail, th 
river full of ice. Several were badly injure d. 

This man was talking with the engineer in th 
engine room and put his hand on the Journ fe 
a machine to see if it was hot. It wasn’t; ht 
the belt caught him and threw him against | th 
wall, crushed him, and indirectly sent his famil 
$7500 accident insurance money. | 

In the Golden Age things will be better. Tm 
there will be no need to carry accident or al 
other insurance, for means will be at handt 
prevent accidents absolutely. “They shall me 
hurt nor destroy in all my holy moun ‘a 
[kingdom].”—Isaiah 11: 9. ; 


A Correspondent Sees Red i 
A good frien 
a subscriber, mat 
this cartoon al 
| sent it to us will 


to think that 
DH) needs no explamé 
a{/| tion, and it 
quite ae { 


the dog fails to get the meat as if in ora 
gets it. In the one case he wears a red § 
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he Bible qenseen. 

\ NATION that claims to be Christian oeeu- 
pies a position of greater responsibility 
jan a heathen nation. The decadence of nations 
as been marked from the time when such 
ations began to for get God, after once having 
retended to recognize him. This is in harmony 
ith the statement of the Psalmist: “The wicked 
all be turned into hell, and ‘all the nations that 
get God”.—Psalm 9: 17. 

J ehovah organized the nation of Israel, mak- 
8 ¢ with them a special law covenant. One of 
S$ prophets thereafter wrote: “Blessed is the 
ition whose God is the Lord”. (Psalm 33: 12) 
shovah committed to the priestly class the 
igation of teaching the people the law and 
ading them in the way of righteousness. The 
‘iestly class beeame ultra-selfisl h, gave much 
tention to formalism and utterly ignored the 
nit of the law of God. When Jesus came he 
und the nation of Israel dominated by this 
iestly class, who used their religion as a cloak 
‘order to mislead and to control the people. 
aey claimed to be the representativ es of God; 
E they had forgotten him in this, that they 
d forgotten and ignored the covenant made 
“Mount Sinai, and had forgotten and ignored 
€ principles of righteousness taught by that 
enant. Because of this fact, as the great 
ter approached Jerusalem to offer himself 
king, he halted on the side of the Mount 
Jlives overlooking the city and wept saying: 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
phets, and stonest them which are sent unto 
, how often would I have gathered thy 
lren together, even as a hen gathereth her 
Kens under her wings, and ye would not! 
old, your house is left unto you desolate.” 
anew ae al, 38. 


Dot « ear th which an aes many years called 

aselves Christendom. 

Lay » great Master, Jesus, when on earth, 
the people; and the most vital lesson 

ht ag him was the establishment of tho 


fey: 


Messianic kingdom of righteousness, the resur- 
rection of the dead and the full reconstruction 
ot the human familv and the social order of 
earth. He commissioned his followers to thus 
teach. Kvery prophet from Samuel to John the 
Baptist foretold the times of reconstruction, and 
.at Pentecost St. Peter pointed out that this 
period of reconstruction should begin with the 
establishment of the Messianic kin odom. There- 
fore, there has rested upon the ecclesiastical 
teachers in the nations called Christendom a 
great obligation of instructing the people in 
these fundamental things; viz., the work that the 
atonement of Jesus accomplishes for man, the 
establishment of his kingdom, the resurrection 
of the.dead, the reconstruction of all things in 
the world. No proof is needed in this our day to 
establish the fact that the great mass of the 
ecclesiastical teachers of the earth who claim to 
follow God have forgotten him, have forgotten 
Jesus and have failed to teach, and yet fail to 
teach, these primary and vital truths. The chief 
concern seems to be the formation of a federa- 
tion of churches, within the pale of which any 
one may believe and teach what he pleases, as 
long as he conforms to the federation rules, it 
being announced by this federation movement 

that all doctrinal questions will be ignored. 
In other phi'ase, the Bible and its teaching, 
God’s Word, is forgotten and ignored. God 
manifests himself to man through his expressed 
will set forth in the Bible and in his method of 
dealing with those who love and serve him. 
Therefore, to ignore the fundamental and vital 
teaching of his Word means to forget God. The 
forgetting of God has led to haughtiness among 
the teachers, haughtiness among the people—a 
lack of humility; and in this connection the Lord 
foretold through his prophet that a time of 
stress would come to the nations, saying: “The 
loftiness of man shall be bowed down, and the 
haughtiness of men shall be made low; and the 
Lord alone shall be exalted in that day’. (Isaiah 
2:17) “And { will punish the world for their 
evil, and the wicked for their iniquity; and I 
will cause the arrogancy of the proud to cease, 
and will lay low the haughtiness of the terrible. 
. Therefore I will shake the heavens [eccle- 


fury careful Bible study is a rare thing. 
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siastical systems], and the earth [organized 
society] shall remové out of her place, in the 
wrath of the Lord of hosts, and in the day of his 
fierce anger.” (Isaiah 13:11-13) Would it not 
be well for the leaders in the ecclesiastical 
affairs of earth to take heed to this warning of 
the Lord’s prophet and consider well as to 
whether or not they are following God and the 
Lord Jesus in the course taken? 


It is no secret that the majority of theologienl 


schools teach higher criticism and évolution, 
ignore the fall of man, deny either in terms or 
in. substance the vicarious atonement, and dis- 
pute the resurrection of the dead and the resti- 
tution, or reconstruction, of the world. Is not 
this ignoring the Bible? 

The doctrines of the Bible have been the 
torchhght of civilization and liberty. No nation 
can afiord to neglect its plain teachings. It 
must be conceded, however, that in the rush, 
hurry, strife and turmoil of the twentieth cen- 
The 

xeople are reaping the effects thereof. How 
much teaching of prophecy do we hear from the 
ecclesiastical leaders of the world toda ay? Alas! 
little or none. 

What is prophecy? The prophecies recorded 
in the Bible are in fact statements cf great 
historical events written long in advanee of the 
happening of such events. No human mind 
could have conceived these things; and therefore 
we must conclude that the divine mind, fore- 
knowing what would come to pass, caused his 
holy men of old to write down these important 
events in order that the student might, when the 
events would take place, be able to understand 
the meaning of prophecy and thereby determine 
the proximity of Messiah’s kingdom. The 
prophets themselves did not understand what 
they wrote: for it was God’s plan that they 
should not understand. To Daniel Jehovah gave 
a vision of things that should come to pass, and 
he briefly recorded the important events of 
history from Nebuchadnezzar’s to Messiah’s 
kingdom. Daniel could not understand and so 
he said: “I heard, but I understood not; then 
said I, O my Lord, what shall be the end of these 
things? And he [Jehovah] said, Go thy. way, 
Daniel; for the words’ are closed up and sealed 
till the time of the end. Many shall be purified, 


and made white, and tried; but the wicked shall 


do wickedly : and none of the wicked shall under- 


stand: but the wise shall understand,” (Daniel 
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_eourse of events, as a result of man’s evolut 
‘The student -of divine prophecy, howeveam 


2:8-10) Here is the positive promise fr 
i. ehovah that in the time of the end those Wi 
would forget God, ignoring the great doctri 
ot his Wor d, would not understand the meanij 
of the events occurring, but that the wy 
would understand. The wise here mentioned @ 
those who are humble [teachable] and who 
erently desire and seek to know the purpogs 
of God. “The reverence of the Lord is / 
beginning of wisdom.” The secret of the Li 
is with them that reverence him and he will sk 
them his plan. No one can reverence God int 
true sense who ignores the teachings of 
Word; therefore none such will understand 
secret of the Lord, nor appreciate the unfold | 
of the divine program. 

For instance, for the past few years the. we 
has been living in a time of greatest advar 
ment materially, a time of the most exteng 
education and acquisition of knowledge, a 
of greatest invention, and a time when tre 
portation by steam, electricity, gas engines, 
ing machines, ete., has outstripped any of 
period of the world’s his story. Why has it e 
in recent times? The world in general, inclue 
those who claim to be followers of the Li 
will answer that this has come in the nati 


it from an entirely different viewpoint. — 
Jehovah had caused Daniel to record the cor a 
events of the world’s history, which ma 3 
the rise and fall of Nebuchadnezzar’s unive 
empire, the rise’ and fall of the Medes. 
Persians, the rise and fall of the Grecians, 
then of the Romans, ¢ carrying the history d 
to the very day in which we are living, in 
sponse to the question as to how man 
know when the end should come, Jehov : 
swered: “But thou, O Daniel, shut up the we 
and seal the book, even to the time of the | 
many shall run to and fro, and knowledge 2 § : 
be increased”. (Daniel 12:4) Clearly here if 
marker, definitely determining that civ 
in its present form is at the time of the 
time when the old order is passing away 
way for a new order; and this is the very 
in which the Scriptures are to be und 

But alas! Those who have assumed th 
tion of teaching them have failed to 
people. their, meaning and have ye 
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hat the nations are in distress and the people 
plexed is evidenced upon every hand. The 
istion generally asked is: How may we extri- 
} ourselves from this dilemma? What is the 
cause of it? We have but to refer to the 
‘ds of the great Master-Teacher when asked 
it would be an evidence of the end of the 
‘Id—the passing away of the old order and 
‘coming in of a new social order. He said 
at that time there would be “upon the earth 
Tess of nations, with perplexity; the sea and 
Waves roaring; men’s hearts failing them 
fear, and for looking after those things 
ch are coming on the earth”. (Luke 21 :25 ,26) 
y vividly that describes present conditions! 
ry nation is in perplexity. The peoples in 
walks of life are in perplexity. The sea, 
ibolic of the restless element of humanity, is 
bing violently against the rocks—the more 
d part of civilization; the waves—the peoples 
Te rearing, and revolution is fomenting 


of Jesus is ignored and the people are not 
ructed as io the real meaning of events. 

that the people of Christendom really need 
D return to a sane and sober condition—to 
loughtful and prayful consideration of the 
he message as set forth in the Bible. States- 
of every country, recognizing that the old 
>is perishing, are saying in substance: We 
reconstruct the social order. But how? we 
And they invariably answer, By the same 
is that we have used for centuries past, viz., 
igh the efforts of man. In this connection 
ire reminded of the words of Jesus that if a 
e of new cloth is sewn on an old garment, 
} will rend. The old order of things cannot 
patched up. The time of reconstruction is 
4, and shortly the reconstruction will begin. 
ut the peoples everywhere desire is a govern- 
t of righteousness administered in behalf of 


) the right to enjoy life, liberty and the 
suit of happiness. This desire will be ful- 
d to them under the reconstruction period. 
ing down to this time, the prophet of the 
1 wrote concerning the great Messiah and 
econstruction blessings upon the world: 
government shall be upon his [Messiah’s] 
alder; and his name shall be called Wonder- 
jounsellor, The mighty God, The everlast- 
Mather, The Prince of Peace. Of the in- 
ise of his government and peace there shall 
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jughout the earth. And yet the plain teach- 


peace and not war; plenty and not profiteer- | 
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be no end.” (Isaiah 9:6, 7) Again says the 
prophet: “When thy [Jehovah’s] judgments are 
in the earth, the inhabitants of the world will 
learn righteousness”. (Isaiah 26:9) Revolu- 
tions in high or low places, anarchy, violence 
and disorder will not be permitted. Every one 
will be required to deal justly with his neighbor, 
as says the prophet: “With righteonsness shall 
he judge the poor, and reprove with equity for 
the meek of the earth: and ke shall smite the 
earth with the rod of his mouth [the message of 
truth], and with the breath of his lips shall he 
slay the wicked [put the wicked to flight by. 
showing forth the truth]. And righteousness 
shall be the girdle of his loins, and faithfulness 
the girdle of his reins.”—Isaiah 11:4-9. 

In this hour of greatest distress amongst 
humankind, instead of forming unions and in- 
structing the peoples that the doctrines of the 
Bible should be ignored, the opposite course 
should be followed and the doctrines of the 
Bible carefully considered, that the people 
might know what is the true, safe and correct 
course to pursue. For instance, one element 
agitates another, causing violence of speech and 
action. Why not tell the people, in the language 
of the prophet, to “seek righteousness, seek 
meekness; it may be ye shall be hid” in this 
time of distress? (Zephaniah 2:3) Instead of 
advancing man-made theories, why not tell the 
people that all this trouble and distress on the 
earth is for the purpose of humbling the haughty 
and bringing low the high-minded, in order that 
the world of mankind will be in an attitude of 
heart and mind to receive the teachings and 
blessings of the Lord? Through the prophet he 
has said: “I will shake all nations, and [then] 
the desire of all nations shall come”. (Haggai 
2:7) The shaking is on. Why not profit by the 
lessons and a not diligently seek to know 
God’s will and do it and thus save further dis- 
tress, Shaking and trouble? Let us turn to the 
Bible and study the divine program, and from 
it ascertain the divine will, and conforming our- 
selves to this, be a comfort and strength to 
others and obtain for ourselves the peace of 
mind and heart that passeth all understanding. 
Let us point the people to the fact that ig- 
norance, superstition, wickedness, persecution, 
blindness, and failure to understand the truth 
are due to the deceptions and machinations of 
the adversary; that soon Messiah will assume 
control and the evil one shall be restrained; and 
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that then the blessings of the Lord shall come to 
the people, all shall be taught; and those who 
are willing to be taught shall be blessed; and the 
flood of truth will continue to rise until it fills 
the whole earth as the waters fill the deep. 


Under the righteous reign of the Messiah, to 
quote the prophet, “the eyes of the blind shall 
be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be 
unstopped: then shall the lame man leap as an 
hart, and the tongue of the dumb shall sing’— 
thus picturing in beautiful poetic phrase how 
the reign of Messiah will open the eyes of under- 
standing and unstop the deaf ears, that the 
people may see and hear and know that recon- 
struction must come only through the ministra- 
tion of Messiah’s kingdom. . The time is at hand 
spoken of by St. Peter: God “shall send Jesus 
Christ, . . . whom the heaven must rétain 
until the times of reconstruction [restitution] 
of all things, which God hath spoken by the 
mouth of all his holy prophets since the world 
began”. (Acts 3:19-21) This reconstruction 
means the reconstruction of society, the estab- 
lishment of a new and happy order of things 
amongst men, governing the people under just 
and righteous laws, and bringing to man his 
long-cherished desire of life, liberty and happi- 
ness. During that happy reign “the ransomed 
of the Lord shall return, and come to Zion with 
songs, and everlasting joy upon their heads: 
they shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow 
and sighing shall flee away”’.—Isaiah 35: 10. 

The Apostle Peter (2 Peter 3:5-13) describes 
the present condition of unrest and the melting 
of the elements now in progress, viz., the capital 
and labor elements, the ecclesia ‘stical; social, 
financial and political elements. In prophetic 
vision, looking down to Messiah’s kingdom, he 
declared: “Nevertheless, we, according to his 
[God’s] promise, look for a new heavens and a 


THOSE DEAR FAMILIAR FEET 


“They are such dear familiar feet that go 
Along the path with ours—feet. fast or slow, 
But trying to keep pace. If they mistake, 

Or tread upon some flower that we would take 
Upon our breast; or bruise some reed; 

Or crush poor hope until it bleed— 

We must be mute. 

Nor turning quickly to impute grave faults: 
For they and we 

Tiave such a little way to go, can be 
Together such a little while upon the way— 
We must be patient while we may. 


‘new earth” 


fying portion “will come only through the Ik Ke 
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“New heavens” means a new | 
visible ruling power, viz., Messiah’s kingde 
the new earth, a new social order under | 
supervision, prevailing amongst men, wher 
they shall be blessed with life, liberty and hap 
ness and given the opportunity to dwell fore 
on the earth if they are obedient to the st 
ments of the new law covenant. 

Why were these things recorded in Holy Vv 
unless they were intended for the instruct 
and comfort of man in the hour of distreg 
And if recorded for that purpose, why not 7 
claim them from the housetops to the peopl 
We are just now about to enter that wonder 
time described in beautiful phrase by St. Jo. 
while on the isle of Patmos, saying: : “Ane 
John saw the holy city, new Jerusalem § 
symbolic language, Messiah’s kingdom], comi 
down from God out of heaven, prepared a 
bride adorned for her husband. And I heart 
great voice out of heaven, saying, Behold, } 
tabernacle [dwelling place] of God is with m 
and he will dwell with them, and they shall 
his people, and God himself shall be with thi 
and be their God. And God shall wipe away 
tears from their eyes; and there shall be no mi 
death, neither sorrow, nor erying, neither ‘| 
there be any more pain; for the former th 
are passed away. And he that sat upon 
throne said, Behold, I make all things new. 
he said. unto me, Write; for these words 
true and faithful.” Revelation 21:2-5. 7 

The formation of men into leagues, combi 
tions and systems ecclesiastical and polit 
will not bring man’s heart desire. The s@ 


dom of the Lord. The Bible alone. tells alt 
this. Let us turn to a careful, prayful, ho 
and faithful study of this great treasure-h 
of knowledge and wisdom.. | 4 


“So many little faults we find; 

We see them, for not blind | 

Is love. We see them; but if you and I 

Perhaps remember them—some by and by— Pe. 

“They will not be faults then, , “a 
jrave faults to you and me; ica 

But just odd ways, mistakes or even pie ar e. 

Remembrances to bless, 

Days change so many things, yea, ‘hours, 

We see so differently in sun and showers, 

Mistaken words tonight may be SO cher ished 

By tomorrow’s light, 

—There’s such a little way to go.” ae 


_ The Golden A 


1 
1. Was Jesus tempted? 
“Answer: See Hebrews 4:15; Matthew 4:1; 1 
star 2; 22, HL 

2. Why could Jesus be tempted and God not? 
Answer: Jesus was a man; God is 2 divine being. 
James 1:13; Hebrews 2:18. 

38. When Jesus died, was he actually dead? 
“Answer: See Hebrews 2:9; 9:22; Philippians 2: 
) Isaiah 53:12; 1 Corinthians 15:3, 4. . 

i f 

4. Who raised Jesus from the dead? 
"Answer: See Acts 2:32; 3:15; 4:10; 5:80; 10: 
f 13:50; Galatians 1:1; Acts 17:31; Romans 4: 
=) 1 Corinthians 6:14; 15:15; Ephesians 1: 20; 
dlossians 2:12; 1 Thessalonians 1:10; Hebrews 13: 
@ 1 Peter 1:21, 

5. Could Jesus raise himself? 

‘Answer: No; for he was dead—1 Corinthians 15:15. 


6. Do dead people know anything? 

iA 

“Answer: See Ecclesiastes 9:5; Psalm 146: 4; Eccle- 
istes 3: 20. 
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_ Into the great beyond! 

O God, what does it mean? 
\ This vailed separation— 

\ This awful gulf between? 


ANSWER! 
Into the great beyond? 
It means the age of right. 
Look up! O tear-dimmed sufferer, 
Behold the dawning light. 


What is the other world? 
— Can none return to tell? 
_ Is heavenly bliss a fiction? 
| Is there a burning hell? 
. ANSWER! 
What is the other world? 
Men will return to tell. 
Earth shall become their heaven, 
The grave has been their hell. 
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JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY | 
NE question for each day is provided by this Journal. The parent will find {t interesting and helpful 


\ to have the child take up the question each day and to aid it in finding the answer in the Scriptures, 
thus developing a knowledge of the Bible and learning where to find'in it the information which is desired. 


7. How long was Jesus dead? 
Answer: See Acts 10:40; Luke 24:46; 1 Cor- 
inthiesns 35: 4. 


8. Where was Jesus during these three days? 
Answer: See Matthew 27:57-60; Isaiah 53:9. 


9. How did they kill Jesus? 
Answer: Sec Mark 15:20-26; Luke 23:83. 


10. Was Jesus resurrected as a man again? 
Answer: See 1 Peter 3:18; 1 John 3:23 1 Cor- 
inthians 15:45, 51; 2 Corinthians 5:16; 3:17. 


11. Do spirit beings have flesh and bone bodies? 
Answer: See Luke 24:39; 1 Corinthians 15: 50, 


12. When did Jesus ascend into heaven? 
Answer: Forty days after his resurrection—Acts 1: 
3-11, 


13. Will Jesus ever come again? 
Answer: See John 14:3; Hebrews 9: 28. 


14. Will Jesus be a man at his second conting# 
Answer: See 2 Corinthians 5:16; 1 John 3:2; 
Acts 1:3-11. 


A HEART-CRY AND ITS ANSWER 


By Leslie Hmerson 


Whither have gone our loved ones? 
O God, reveal the light; 
[rom dark despair, O save us; 
Guide thou our steps aright. 
ANSWER: 
Whither have gone our loved ones? 
In restful sleep they’ve lain. 
Now comes THE RESURRECTION, 
With joy instead of pain. 


Oh, lift the weight so crushing, 
This cruel, heartless war 

Has brought the earth a sadness 
Deeper than known before. 


ANSWER! 
Lifted the weight so crushing; 
The agony is past. 
Today brings hope and gladness, 
The Golden Age at last, 


ve 


Jews of the great Republic, clasped to her mother-breast, 

Nestling so warm and peaceful within that bosom blest, 

Turn to our tortured Europe, hark to the myriad moan 

Of pinched lips, white with hunger, that stiffen as they groan, 

And remember in these wan creatures runs the blood that 
is your own, 


Their sires and yours together bore ceaseless years of scorn; 
With quenchless faith, in marshfires they follawed after morn. 
They built their house on quicksand, or the red volcano’s cone, 
And every age beheld it engulfed or overthrown, 

Tor never in all the ages did a home remain their own. 


By devastated dwellings, by desecrated fanes, 

By hearth-stones cold and crimsoned, and slaughter-reeking 
lanes, 

Again is the Hebrew quarter through half of Hurope known; 

And crouching in the shambles, Rachel, the ancient crone, 

Weeps again for her children and the fate that is her own. 

No laughter rings in these ruins save of girls to madness 
shamed, 

Their mothers disemboweled lie stark ’mid children maimed. 

The “Shool”’ has a great congregation but never a psalm 
they drone, 

Shrouded in red-striped “Tallisim,” Levi huddles with Kohn ; 

But the blood from their bodies oozing is the blood that 
is your own, 

Shot, some six tea bullet, lashed and trailed in the dust, 

Mutilated with hatchets in superbestial lust— 

No beast can even imagine what some men do or condone— 

Surely these bear our burden and for our sins atone, 

And if we hide our faces, then the guilt is as our own. 


Laden with babes and bundtes, footsore on every road, 

Their weary remnants wander, with bayonets for goad, 

They ery: “Shema Yisroel’ in tragic monotone, 

And if ye, Israel, hear not, by whom shall truth be shown? 

For the strength whereby God saves us is the strength that 
is our own. 
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THE CRY OF JEWRY 


(By Israel Zangrettl) 


they are fever-stricken and famished, they are rotten 


HE imagination of mankind is 
picture of a New Palestine—a Palestine Restored. 
In this the world sees more than the return of scattered 
Israel to the Promised Land—more than a realization of 


Alas! for the wizened infants, sucking at stone-dry bred s 
Alas! for the babies writhing in the grip of plagues and pes 


skin and bone, 
Yet their mothers must die and leave them to suffer a! 
starve alone. 
And any one of these children might be your very own, 


Barefoot, ragged and staring like walkers in their slee + 
Needing on bark or sawdust, the doomed processions cree 
Crawling threugh marsh er snowdrift or forest overgrowl 
They bear on high their “Torah” like a flag to heaven flow 
They prove how great their spirit, let us prove how gre 

our own. 


At last but a naked rabble, clawing the dust for hredal 
Jabbering, wailing, whining, hordes of the living dead, 
Half apes, half ghosts, they grovel,-nor human is their tor 
Yet they are not brutes hut brethren, these wrecks of @ 

hunger-zone, ” 
And their death-ery rings to heaven in the tongue that 

your own. 


Jews of the great Republic who Bava your sons to dea h 
That Peace be born in Muroepe and Justice draw new brea 
Wiil ye still endure to witness as of yore your kindred thro} 
To races whese souls are savage, to tribes whose hearts @ 
stone, oa 
Compared with the love and mercy that for ages h 
warmed our own? ig 


Set your lips to .the‘Shofar,” waken a fiery blast, i 
Shrill to the heathen nations—-this slaughter shall be the la} 
And send our old Peace-greeting pealing from cot to. throl 
‘Till mankind heeds the message on the Hebrew trump 

blown { 
And the faith of the whole world's peoples is the faith t 


is our own. 
ge Jewish Advoc 
Py! 


THE | NEW@ 


fired today by the q 


the age-long aspirations of a people. It sees the renewal of y : 
a fount from which, for centuries past, civilization has — 
drawn rich inspiration—moral, intellectual and spiritual. 

Once mere united on the sacred soil of their fathers, inspired 


55 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Gentlemen :—I desire to help the 
Jews in the restoration of Palestine 
as their national home and enclose 


Dit Nae, for that purpose. anew by their traditions of old, their wisdom enriched by the 
accumulated lore of many pecples and many lands, the modern 
Name sons of an ancient race will give new treasures to the world. 


Palestine Restored. holds out new premise to mankind. 


U. 8S. SENATOR JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS says: 


“T think it all constitutes an epoch in the history of the 
‘Chosen Race,’ and still more than that, it constitutes an epoch 
in the history of civilization.” ae 


PALESTINE RESTORATION FUND 


Write for free literature. Contributions to authorized representatives or direct to 


The Zionist Organization of America 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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| “STUDIES IN THE SCRIPTURES” 


give you Hope based on Fact and Faith. They tell the meaning of present world 
events and sustain both mind and heart in these distressing times. 


ARH YOU AN INFIDEL? 


These books will give you a rational under- 
standing of the Bible—so different from other 
works. 


ARE YOU A CHURCH-MEMBER? 


These volumes will answer your every ques- 
tion on Christian’ doctrine and practice and 
settle your misgivings and doubts. 


ARE YOU A SUNDAY SCHOOL orn BIBLE CLASS TEACHER orn PUPIL? 
‘Then you cannot afford to be without this helpful series of Scrrprurz Srupms 
in six volumes—3,000 pages. 


Vol. I “The Divine Plan of the Ages’. Vol. IV “The Battle of Armageddon” 
Vol. If “The Time ts at Hand” Vol. V “The Atonement” 
Vol. INT “Thy Kingdom Come”. Vol. VI “Lhe New Creation” 


Positively the Greatest Library of the Twentieth Century 
10,000,000 already in circulation. Have you obtained yours? 


Compiety SET g 
Srx VoLuMES 480 POSTPAID 
Send all orders direct to publishers. 


Bible & Tract Society, 124 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“TALKIN 


The new book that 


sq DEAD? 


off 


Do you seek to 


tells the secret of the 
mysterious communi- 
cations from the un- 
seen world— 


Touches every 
phase of these re- 
markable phenomena. 


Lets the light of 
truth shine upon a 
theme hitherto 
shrouded: in gloom 


know of your loved 

ones in death? con- 
- verse with them? see 

them face to face? 


Would you know 
the exact truth about 
their condition? 


Then you cannot 
procure this book too ~ 
quickly. It tells you. ~ 


clearly what the Bible 
teaches on this im- — 


and darkness. 


No Other Book has Ever Been in Such Demand — 


250,000 copies on first edition alone. Everybody wants it because it 


contains detailed information not to be found in any other work. 
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Orpen Your Cory Topay. 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


The publishers of “TALKING WITH THE 
Drap” have completed a remarkable clubbing 
arrangement with your favorite magazine 
Tae Gotpen Ace whereby for the next 90 
days BOTH publications may be had for 
the price of ONE. This applies on new 
subscriptions only. 


Fill out the accompanying coupon and 
mail to address below. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 
International Bible Students Association, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please mention THE GoLp=N Aas when answering advertisers, 
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portant subject. 
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Mark X in the proper space, cut out and mail 
with your address, 4g 
[ ] I enclose $1.50 ($2.00 for Canada or 
foreign) for the book “TAaLkrna WITH THE 
Drav” and THs Gotven Ace for one year, 
[ ] I enclose 50c for a copy of the book 
“TALKING WITH THE Deap", 7 
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AS been amply and forcefully demon- 
4 ed to world intelligence that a prime 
of the high cost of living, social unrest 
nancial chaos everywhere existing is due 
ability of prices in making domestic and 
h exchange of products; in other words, 
ty to define correctly the character and 
of value in units of commerce. 
only way possible of eliminating an effect 
emove its cause, in this case ignorance of 
When producer and consumer can cor- 
define the value of products they will 
nd just equivalents in making commercial 
r es, and an honest public sentiment will 
their demands without confusion or 
controversy. 
m and generally recognized facts will 
mit of argument. When world democracy 
able government have become automatic 
Sajusting, social unrest, militarism and 
chaos will disappear, and every child 
will have full opportunity to develop 
ly, physically and mentally to the limit of 
ural ability. 
| tal includes all units employed by society 
al development and human uplift. Value 
ex ectly defined and measured by stating the 
and character of social service rendered. 
ow are natural agents by whose means 
- correctly define the character and vol- 
a il social units and thus remove them 
realms of controversy. Any part of a 
or small, is a unit of that thing and 
never varies in character, comp osition 
ction. This is axiomatic. 
unrecognized and unnamed Oe 
his flocks, units of time, electricity, 
ce, etc., hours, watts, degrees, rods, 


CAPITAL VALUE AND STANDARDS 


By H. E. 


Branch 


ete., existed and functioned exactly as they do 
today, and will so continue through perpetual 
ages. The laws of nature never sleep. 

Dollar is a term by which we define a unit of 
gravity containing twenty-five and eight-tenths 
grains weight (of. gold). That unit of gravity 
always existed, always will exist and will never 
vary in function, will always define twenty-five 
and eight-tenths grains’ weight and nothing else. 
We cannot define value in terms of weight. 

A bushel of No. 1 wheat in the twelfth cen- 
pate when it:sold for about two cents, contained 

xactly the samme number of gravity units, cubic 
ns and nutritive units that it contains today, 
and always has and always will render exactly 
the same value or volume of social serviee—will 
never vary, but ever remain the same in com- 
position, character, function and value. 

Standards are natural products over which 
men and nations have no jurisdiction, no option 
in their selection and establishment. Nature 
established gravity, duration, space, altitude, 
longimetry, ete., as standards of weight, time, 

capacity, height, length, ete. Man had no choice 
in the matter whatever, A standard is identical 
in character with the units defined, with the 
units that compose its structure. 

The law of standards defines a standard as 
the greatest possible or culminating unit of its 
kind and includes all units of its own character. 
Gravity includes all weight units, space all ca- 
pacity units, duration all time units, ete. There 
is no ex ception to the law or rule. Hence the 
standard of values must inelude all units of 
value or all factors of commerce. An under- 
standing of that law makes the location of a 
standard a simple matter. Name its greatest 

unit, and you have named the standard, 


e 
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Space includes the universe and is the stand- 
ard of capacity and the greatest unit of capac- 
ity. Duration includes all units of time from 
seconds to eternity, and is the only possible 
standard of time. Gravity embraces all weight 
units, altitude all height units, ete. Obedient: to 
that law all social factors, all units of commerce 
from toothpicks, minerals, power-sites, etc., to 
the world’s greatest transportation systems are 
parts or units of the Standard of Value. 

Labor is the world’s greatest unit of value 
and includes all other units of value combined. 
Tt is the greatest unit of commerce and is the 
only possible standard of value. As space 1s 
the architect of all capacity units, so 1s labor 
the originator of all commercial units. The 
first intelligent step in any enterprise is to 
determine correctly its labor cost or. require- 
ments, and that cost or value is determined by 
the volume and character of labor required. 
There is no other way of determining values; 
and this fact is recognized and employed by all 
contractors of publie and private enterprises. 

Without space there can be no capacity ; with- 
out duration there can be no time; without grav- 
ity there can be no weight; without altitude 
there can be no height; without dominating or 
unlimited units there can be no standards. _ 

Without labor there can be no woodpulp, no 
musical composition, no books, no tools, no ma- 
chinery, no enterprise, no transportation, no 
commerce, no business and no civilization. 
Labor, bought and sold, is the one unit of value 
that compr ehends and defines all units of value. 

The value of any product is correctly defined 
by the volume and character of the labor em- 
ployed in its creation. 

As we define and measure heat, steam, light 
and electrical energies by their resale: products 
or units so ean we define and measure labor 
energy by its results, products or units. A table 
of actual values and a national currency defin- 
ing actual values in different denominations of 
units of value will climinate social and financial 
stress forever from the affairs of men. 
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Why Men Organize By A. Powerman 
R. Enrron: I have been reading your arti- 
| cles regarding railroad wages and espe- 
cially the communications in your “umber dated 
February 4. The most of w hat one reads about 
railroad wages in papers and magazines refers 
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to the big brotherhoods. I wish to give 
an idea of the condition that confronts) c 
men in railway service. For thirty yea 
have been employed as clerk for a large rail 
system and have finally worked up to the 
tion of power-man. This position does not 
under the head of any of the organizations 
before the government took over the roadi 
on the same par as train dispatchers and 3 
We were all getting $140 per m 
When the organizations started their machi 
for more pay, the yardmasters’ organizatiol 
manded $250 per month and got $205, but 
expecting any time now that. it will be 1 
$250. We were not organized in any way 
were reduced to clerks, with an increa 
$12.50 per month, fasteed of $85. to. $110 
month increase. The point [ am tr ying tor 
is, Can you blame men for organizing? 
made a protest, but did not even receit 
answer, and are poorer than ever. 
Something About Sugar By L. DB 
HE following announcement is just of 
press under current date in a lott 
eandy-makers: P 
“That our customers may receive this benefit 
wholesale prices and the privilege of buying sugar 
the shortage of that product, we offer: 
iene eee $9.65 per 100 Ib 
Popane: stn aay $1 per lb. shelled 
These prices are subject to change without notice 
prior sale (pecans are expected: to drop to 90 ¢ 
lower at any time, and your order will be filled 
prevailing market price).—Service Department, 
ern Candy Company, Confectionery Specie 
Orleans, U. 8. A.” 
It goes to show that something is. a 
indeed when working people can hard 
sugar for table use “at any price, and 
available at all it comes in pound lots ag 
the wholesale price. This condition dé 
while the “wise men” quarrel for a yeat 
how to run the rest of the world. | 1 
We long for the fulfillment of the promt 
the worthies of the past—the prophets ai 
ones of Israel—be made princes in all the 
(Psalm 45:16) Nothing short of divine 
can cope with the acihele elements ¢ 
Moses, Noah, Daniel, Job, Joseph and 8 
characters may be depended ’ upon unde 
direction to remove all dissatisfaction a 
in the desire ee all nations. Thy Kingda On 
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SOCIAL AND 


FHUILE they are still at school, in the morn- 


_ing, at noon and at night, on Saturdays 
holidays and vacations, there are many little 
-and women that help to bear the expenses 
family by services rendered to others for 
, or lyy little businesses of their own which 
‘run at a profit. 
‘kind of business frequently undertaken by 
sis the selling of papers. But these poor 
‘Usually become victims of vice as a result 
ieir street cxperiences, and as the work ro- 
os their time in the early morning and late 
ight they not infrequently become so fa- 
td that they cannot keep up with their school 
a and become dwarfed in mind and body. 
is heen found by careful inquiry that during 
immer months boys who have large paper 
lesses, requiring much time morning and 
t, can make more money in the same time 
nt in gardening for profit. | 
my children do odd laboring jobs for fees, 
pme even do heavy manual labor, includ- 
orking on the road, teaming, ditching, cut- 
‘ood, mowing lawns, washing automobiles, 
ing, dusting and serubbing offices, beating 
earing for furnaces, working around pub: 
dings, barber shops, hairdressing, shoe- 
ig, carrying grips, bellboy, waiter, caddy, 
ary and messenger service. There is noth- 
_ these occupations to commend them to 


children accept positions in department 
at wrapping parcels, running errands and 
dd jobs; and. when the offer of a perma- 
sition comes, the opportunity to earn 
and to get some of the things that money 
buy, proves irresistible and they leave 
)} This work is not heavy, but the hours 
g, the children are on their fect most of 
and. many girls expericnce. serious 
ble as a result of such work. The.sur- 
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children so employed have many opportunities 
to'learn much about business affairs. 

In eases where schoolgizls engage to assist in 
home duties, a large proportion of them are en- 
gaged in the care of younger children, an oceu- 
pation very suitable to girls, and one in which 
most girls take pleasure. These girls usually 
have an abundant opportunity for recreation in 
the open air, and their activities offer good 
training facilities. | 

In cases where boys hire out to farmers, the 
hours of labor are sometimes long; but as a rule 
children are not overworked on the farm. Some 
of the work, such as hocing and weeding, is 
fatiguing if persisted in many hours at a time ; 
but much of the work is.in the form of errands, 
picking fruit, ete. The work is done in the fresh 
air, the food is wholesome and in good supply, 
the environment is good, and at the conclusion 
of the vacation season the child returns to the 
city much stronger for his experience. More- 
over, the varied opportunities that are provided 
on a farm for an all-round development of the 
senses make.a season on a farm a very desirable 
part of every boy’s education. baa 

For work undertaken on their own account, 
there is nothing so healthful and profitable for 
children during the summer months as a well- 
kept garden. It is surprising how much money 
can be made in a season by a boy-or a girl who 
is willing to work as hard at this work as would 
be necessary at other money-making occupa- 


tions. Producers of food in the United States 


will be rendering a great service to humanity 
this coming season, provided economic condi- 
tions permit the foods produced to be properly 
distributed. The'census of 1910 showed that 
from 1900 to 1910 the agricultural products of 
the United States increased only 10% as com- 
pared with the preceding decade, while the pop- 
ulation increased 21%. 

If the Yangco twins, now living in a children’s 
home in Brooklyn, ever take to gardening they 
will have to be carcful.of the plants. These 
poor children, natives of the Philippines, are 
Joined together; one of them walks backward 
while the other walks forward. They wore for- 
merly on exhibition at Coney Island, but were 


ordered by a Manila court to be placed in cus- 
tody w ‘here they could be better cared for. One 
of them recently had the influenza; the other was 
not ill but had to remain in bed ia his brother 
recovered from the attack. 

There will come a time, in the Golden Age, 
when the Lord will separate these brothers. 
Will it not seem like heaven to them when they 
are able to run about like others? Miracles will 


be common then. “Then the eyes of the blind: 


shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall 
be unstopped. Then shall the lame man leap as 
an hart, and the NOnS e of the dumb sing.”— 
Isaiah 35:5; 63:65:17 = 265: 


Child Training 
( HILD training should begin about. fifty 
years before birth and continue until the 
child has reached seventy years of age, by which 
time he will have learned the fundamentals of 
how to live, unless he has been brought up in 
the atmosphere of certain ecclesiastical institu- 
tions and has remained in it, in which instance 
the case may become hopeless. 
A mother who does not use her intelligence 
can make large progress toward ruining a child 
within a very few weeks after its birth; she can 
do this by making it perfectly clear to the child 
that he can get anything he wants by erying for 
it. Later she can teach the child to lie by mak- 
ing promises which she does not keep and does 
not intend to keep. Fathers can assist in this. 
They can also teach their children to swear, to 
be unclean in mind and body, to be evasive, 
tricky, unprincipled and brutal. It is entirely 


natural for children to do what they see done. 


by their fathers. | 

Love for right principles and love for God as 
the Author of all that is pure and lovely in crea- 
tion is never inculeated in children by parents 
who do not love and practice those principles. 
No child was ever beaten into godliness or a 
love of truth. The child should be appealed to 
through the power of reason and example; and 
the greatest of these is example. 

The physical ability of a six-foot man to beat 
a boy of tender vears does not imply that the 
man is fit to be a father. An ourang-outang 
might be able to give the father an even worse 
punishment than the father would dare give 
the boy, thongh sometimes these punishments 
are bad enough, and far worse than a decent 
anthropoid ape would think of using. A man 


who knows how to use only physical stren 
in disciplining his children is not much € 
father. His children are to be pitied. 
A New York justice sentenced, to not © 
than six months and not more than three yi 
in the penitentiary, a father who beat a f 
little underfed boy of nine years old wit 
leather trace because he did not hold the I 
as ordered. One hundred and eleven cuts } 
found on this child’s body. In the central 
of New York state a clergyman beat a f 
year-old child to death for refusing to say 
prayers. What kind of God would one he 
would wish a parent to beat a child to deatl L 
refusing to pray to Him? He would be w 
than the parent himself. He would ta 
Moloch, the old-time eternal-torment deity 
Runaways from pleasant homes seldom o¢ 
Most of the runaways occur from homes 1 V. 
the parents follow an old-established and 
custom of some priest-ridden European ¢é 
tries, of working children like slaves and i in 
ing upon their handing over their pay envel 
unopened. When a child begins to earn m 
he begins to have certain rights to a pol 
of it that were not his before. Parents: sh 
respect these rights. A 
Following another ancient European e is 
more than half of the states of the union 
give the fathers exclusive rights over their 9 
aren control of education, religion and me 
care, earnings, and the right to all proper 
case of death. Three states, Delaware, Fl 4 
and Tennessee, to their shame, even permi 
father at his death to transfer his children 
the mother’s care to that of other guardian 
more just and merciful arrangement, in « 
in many states, is equal guardianship 0! 
children as long as the parents live toge 
entire control to the surviving parent in 
of the death of one of the parents, and it 
case of separation or divorce the judge de 
which parent is better fitted to have the chil 
On account of the high cost of livin gf 
children of seven to twelve years of age are 
adopted from the asylums than heretofor 
child of this age requires as great ano it] 
an adult; and as he is unable to render ¢ 
the family adopting him, he does not fi 
great a weleome in a new home as when ] 
were not so high. The demand for girl 
adoption is far greater than the demar 
boys. Pretty rough on the boys! 


jortant News S oreisod By G. ©. Driscoll 
R. Evrror: In a recent contribution for the 
columns of your paper, which yeu published 
r the caption “Russellism Will Not Down”, 
ur issue of March 17th, I stated that Rus- 
m had thrived on persecution; and the 
owing comments on the Rutherford Hippo- 
1 meeting are for the purpose of giving 
something further to think about. 

he /Russellites, now 


idge Rutherford, 


anew proclama- living in this city will never die 


i In advertising Fr rules of conduct’ that are to govern 


the world in its reconstruction now in 


mee ti n g, : u ll progress, and ever after.” Ne 
Se i In a startling and comforting fectyres« ees ey Live rf 
e announcements tna a stig tion af the many ore 

$ ° tions reised ict rt 

ar to the facsim- seed Sir Olive tndge, Ss Conan Doyle, Chrition 


Science practitioners and the various faith healing 


fewitusubmitted | - sap fees me roe dn oo he 
York papers 
¢ ding the lecture. vonx HIPPODROM 


Pannouncements carne pet 
med the points 
ie proven, namely: 
there are actual- 
lions of people 
living who will 
‘die, but will re- 
nd enjoy life as 
n beings upon 
forever; and 
‘they will not see 
. Further, that 
foregoing would 
‘coved by proph- 


APY EPR A ten 
~ heme © 


favorably known in oi 


(rea LORE) SE RAE IIE TR FESS 


2. 


the proclamation 
din no way be considered as a prophecy or 
opinion of an individual, but that it was 
the unanimous verdict of thousands of 
ectarian Bible students scattered through- 
many countries, who base their conclusion 
1 | ‘ulfilled prophecy. 

ige Rutherford stated that the Hippodrome 
mg was only an example of similar meet- 
which would be held in every large city of 


/ 


edge and understanding of, and acquiescencerin the 


: aN 
pweed in many Judge Soni tally 


ghout the week Next Sunday, March 21st, at 3 o'clock in he 


Catton 


TALKING WITH TH pea 
Bh ot Soh ‘an the Living Talk with 
egratird Ruther ford, . Pind Trae Rutherford 


A ++) want ément, Millions Now Lioiky Will Never Die,” 
‘4 “ff rs i to sid ag as arts Biblical proposition. 


Ir eee 


New York Manifests Unparalleled ‘Religious Ferber 


Approrimately twetve to jifteen thousand people clamored for and as he launch 
that. were ful-_ admittance to the New York Hippodrome Sunday afternoon, eaeih § ed 
during and since March 2ist, to hear Judge Rutherford of the New York City torth m the presenta- 
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every country of the world for the purpose of | 
making this a world-wide proclamation. He 
further made it plain that the clergy of all” 
denominations, Protestant and Catholic, would 
bring their full influence to bear through every 
possible channel and by either fair or foul 
means keep the members of their congregations 
in ignorance upon these subjects and that their 
continued opposition should be expected by all 
truth-seekers. 


the leadership “millions now living will never die” — ‘The Hippodrome 


Judge Rutherford was filled to its 


ry a frce lecture in the Hippodrome next Sunday afternoon it will be conclusively proven r 
president, be gan by many Biblical prophecies which have been fulfilled during the past four years, capacity of 9 1900; , and 


orld camp al ST , and from many others still in cousse of fulfillment, that hundreds of thousands now people, many of whom 


had come fromdistant 


Sua “4 thi tance do not d elf into beli Ale 
Hons NGwe tan ne ee ee cities, actually wept 
‘ because life everlasting on this earth as a perfect : . " 
. ng Will Never human being will depend upon the individual know! in front of the Audi- 


torium, crying in vain 
for admittance long 
after the doors were 
closed. The floral dis- 
play on the stage, ar- 
ranged by Mr. Pier- 
son, president of the 
Cromwell Gardens of 
Cromwell, Conn., was 
a most beautiful sym- 
bol of incoming king- 
dom conditions as 
pictured by the speak- 
er when referring to 
world conditions at 
the close of the pre- 
sent great recon- 
_ struction epoch. 

The speaker was 
very generously ap- 
plauded as he stepped 
on the stage to 
address his audience; 


tobe token ff it feral 


Er telt ene wend Ae 


. Bar in his world proclamation, “Millions Now Living Will Never tion of a mass of | 
vorld war and Die”. The people were for hin and the clergy against him. 


evidence proving the 
authenticity of his proclamation, “Millions now 
living will never die”, it was evident that he had 
caught the cordial spirit of his audience, and 
the following two hours witnessed the delivery 
of a remarkable proclamation equaled only by 
the profound and thoughtful manner in which 
it was received. 

Judge Rutherford made it plain from tha 
prophecies that the time would surely come 


when millions upon the earth would enter into a 
new epoch and would never need to die, and 
that the only question seemed to be as to wheth- 
er that time is a dozen years distant or a 
hundred years distant or whether we are now 
living in the transition period. All his evidence 
was to prove that we.are now living in that time. 

The several tables for newspaper, reporters 
were well filled by representatives of New York 
papers busily reporting the address, and every 
facility was afforded them for reporting fully 
for the benefit of their readers, most of whom 
depend wholly upon the public press for infor- 
mation. Such reports were looked for, not only 
by those hearing the lecture and those ‘unable to 
obtain admittance, but by hundreds of thousands 
of others who had.seen the announcements and 
who were greatly surprised when on the follow- 
ing morning they found not even one line upon 
rhe subject in any of the metropolitan papers. 

Strange as this may seem to the unsophisti- 
cated, it was nevertheless easy to all familar 
with the persistent opposition of the clergy, to 
read between the lines that orders had gone 
forth from high ceclesiastical or srierekuteh 
authorities to “keep silence’. Pastor Russell 
predicted just such efforts to suppress the truth 
by ignoring it, more than thirty years ago, in 


his Third Volume of Seripture Studies, from and will continue to do so. Yours in the inte 
which I quote: of truth and a free press. . 
CLERICAL OPPRESSORS a ae 


Just God !——and these-are they 

Aho minister at Thine altar, God of Right 

Men who their bonds with prayer and blessing lay 
On Israel’s Ark of light! 


What! preach, apd kidnap men? 
Give thanks—and rob Thy own afflicted poor? ? 
Talk of Thy glorious liberty, and then 

Bolt hard the ecaptiye’s door? 


What! servants of Thy own 
Mere iful pend who came to seek and save 
The homeless and the outeast—fettering down 
The tasked and plundered slave 


Pilate and Herod, friends! / 

Chief priests and rulers, as of old, combine ! 
Just God and holy! is that eburch, which lends 
Strength to the spoiler, Thine? 


Taid hypocrites, who turv | 

Judgment aside, and rob the Holy Book 

Of those high words of truth which search and burn 
In warning and rebuke : 


Freed fat, ye Jocusts, feed! - 
And, in your tasselled pulpits, thank the Lord 
hat, from the toiling workman’s*® utter need, 
Ye pile your own full board. 
Written in 1856. * Word modificd. 


_the ‘dectrines of devils’, mingled with the pure wat 
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“Many of the rejected will realize the troubles ¢ 
yet will still be blind to their real cause. They w: 
Let us unite ourselves and entrench ourselves 
strong cities (governments), and keep silence. © 
somehow realize that neither reason nor Scriptur 
ports their false doctrines, and that the wisest n 
is to keep silent, in the shadow of old superstitio: 
under the protection of so-called Christian governm 
‘They are represented as saying very truly: ‘The 
bath put us to silence, and given us bitter poison= 
to drink’. The only refreshment they may have, 
cup which they have mixed (the poison of bitter 


life, the truth of God’s W ord). Shall not such as 
Babylon, and who love her, and are therefore ay 
chey the command, ‘Come out of her,’ be foreed : 
the cup of their own mixing? Shall not such be. 
to admit the falsity of their doctrines? They 
shall; and they will all be thoroughly nauseated 
Tt seems that the prophet knew what he was saying 
he said: “Lhe wise men are ashamed, they are dis 
and taken: lo, they have rejected the word of the 
and what wisdom is in them? ’—Jeremiah 8:14 


Jt is not for me to say, nor should it be 3 
sary for me to do more now than to sum 
this letter call attention to the news-e 
treatment of the Rutherford meeting to- 
ihis to be an additional evidence of ecclesia 
pressure and persecution; but, as previe 
stated, “Russellism has thrived on persee 


How long, © Lord ! ‘how long, 4 
Shall such a priesthood barter truth away, ae 

Ana, in Thy name, for robbery and wrong 
At Thy own altars pray ? 


Is not Thy hand stretched forth 
Visibly in the heavens, to awe and smite? > | 
Shall not the living God of all the earth, -| 

And heavens above, do right Ae 


W oe, then, to all who grind: 
heir brethren of a common Vather down! | 
To all who plunder from the immortal rind | 
Its bright and glorious crown |. +, 


* 


: o- 
Woe to the priesthood : woe 
“To these whose hire is with the price of ‘plood= 
Perverting, darkening, changing as they £54 y 
The searching truths of God ! : 


Their glory and their might ~ ‘ 
Shall perish; and their very names shall be. 
Vile before all the people, in the light — ‘a 

Of a world’s liberty. oe 


Oh! speed the moment on men 
When Wrong shall cease—and Liberty and 1 Lo 
And Truth, and Right, throughout the earth be 

As in their homes above. | 

John Gea 


) ? j 
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a Expenditures 


COUNTRY in which the whole man power 
Cand almost the whole woman power is em- 
yyed in war pursuits cannot instantly change 
m2 a war basis to a peace basis, but con- 
ering all the difficulties it was done with rea- 
lable. dispatch in England. There were many 
| i of the government for delay in this work; 
ire was even sharp criticism that in some 
ections the expenditures looking toward war 
ire greater than during the war itself. 
eee critics pointed out that ten months 
er the armistice the government was still 
inding $24,000,000 per day, eight times the 
far expenditure, or an amount double its 


ne irom all sources; that one year after. 


rmistice the government still had to bor- 
F $55, 000,000 every week in order to Keep 
ing; that $1,000,000,000 were paid out in 
a ployment doles of 46 per week, to cover the 
ft beteon the soldier’s discharge and his 
firm to work, which put a premium upon idle- 
3 and resulted in no benefits to anybody; 
r the expenditures every three months 

ed the total pre-war national debt; that 

eficit for the year was double the amount 
din the budget; that an enormous navy was 
| burning up the coal needed to keep the 
ole warm; that an enormous army was still 
ng up taxes; that a huge army of clerks was 
| keeping army and navy records of no value 
| country on a peace basis; that the cost of 
igovernment home spy sy stem (secret serv- 
‘Was four times its cost in 1914; and that 
jongh, at the time the war ended, there were 
‘More than 1700 active airmen, yet a year 
in war there bas more than 14,000 


Diana they still believe in the principle 
lated by Thomas J efferson, the founder of 
ican democracy, when he said: “The spirit 
istance to government is so valuable upon 
 Oceasions that I hope it may always be 
alive. It may often be exercised when 
i, but better so than not to be exercised at 


all.” Hence it was possible for the papers there 
to give expression to these criticisis, and the 
government gave close attention. 

~The government explained that it had done 
what it could to pay its bills as it went along; 
that £1,000,000,000 of foreign securities had 


-been sold during the war to pay for war mate- 


rial; that one- eae of Britain’s total debt rep- 
resented loans to allies and colonies and could 
be carried easily as the borrowers were main- 
taining interest payments; that great reduc- 
tions in the sizes of army and navy were being 
made and that by the end of 1919 the army 
would consist of but 800,000 British troops and 
100,000 Indian troops, and that it was believed 
no new taxation would be required in 1920 to 
balance revenues and expenditures. It pointed 
out that there were still held in Nngland £3,000,- 
000,000 of the £4,000,000,000 that were held 
there before the war. 

In the discussions it was brought out that the 
financial situation is very critical; that the great 
land owners have been compelled ie sell off their 
estates because they are on the edge of bank- 
ruptcy; that it had been necessary to defer the 
payment of interest on the $4,000,000,000 loaned 
to Britain by America; that men of incomes 
approximating $2000 per year are now paying 
income taxes of approximately $500 per year, 
and that, as Lloyd George expressed it, “Britain 
is borrowing herself to death”, The prospect 
of bankruptcy was freely discussed in the press, 
and in the House of Lords a noteworthy address 
contained the startling declaration that “behind 
bankruptey, revolution treads with swift, impa- | 
tient feet’”—surely trouble enough. 

British financiers protest that American 
financiers, while doing lip service to assist 
HKurope, have been doing nothing but pile up 
profits, forgetting the principles of brotherhood 
so lavishly expressed while hostilities were in 
progress. They declare that the whole capi- 
talist system is shaken, that capital is now in- 
ternational and that American capital itself is 
“already too heavily committed abroad to with- 


‘stand a catastrophe with which the Russian 


debacle would be no more comparable than the 
Balkan wars with the great war”. 
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The British Debt | 
EFORE the war the British debt was 
£645,000,000, or about $500 for each family 

in the kingdom. This was bad enough, but see 

what the war did. | 
The war is estimated by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion to have cost the world $337,000,000,000. 

Railways were formerly constructed and sold 

at a good profit in America for $25,000 per 

mile. Reduced to railway mileage, the world 

war cost as much as the construction of 18,- 

480,000 miles of these steel highways. The total 

area of the earth, water and land, is 196,940,000 

square miles, or a plot 14,033 miles square. Such 

a railway would cross that plot 960 times, in 

lines fourteen and one-half miles apart. 

In other words, for the cost of the world war, 

a railway could have been built around the earth 

in parallel lines so that no point on the earth’s 

surface would be more than seven and one- 
fourth miles distant from a railway. But this 
assumes that the earth is all land surface. As 

a matter of fact the land surface is only 52,000,- 

000 square miles, or a plot 7211 miles square. 

A railway 13,480,000 miles long would cross that 

plot 1870 times in lines 3.85 miles apart, so 

- that no point on the land surface of the earth 

- would be more than two miles from the railway. 
Tt is not to be wondered at that the load which 
has been created by this expenditure of the ac- 
cumulated wealth of mortals is staggering be- 
yond the power of the mind to comprehend. By 
the end of March, 1919, the English debt was 
£7,430,000,000, and ran to larger figures during 
the balance of the year. This debt of now ap- 
proximately £8,000,000,000 is at present equiva- 
lent to $4000 for each family in the kingdom. 

It is estimated at 44% of the national wealth. 

Before the war the interest on the British 
debt was so great as to make a very consider- 
able burden. Now the national debt is twelve 
times greater than it was, and the interest pay- 
able annually is a sum equal to one-half the total 
of the pre-war debt. The debt is so great that 
some believe that it can neither be wiped out nor 
diminished through ordinary taxation. Not only 

did the war cost England 44% of its real wealth, 

but it cost a tenth of its men, the principal 

souree from which the wealth can be recreated. 

A financial writer says of the situation: “How 

fascinating the whole scene would be to Gibbon 

were he alive in these most critical days of the 

British Empire !” 
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British Financial Remedies . ree 
IVE interesting remedies have been su 
gested to help put England upon her fee 

(1) A member of the Parliament came I 
ward with a proposition to take advantage” 
the gambling instinct lurking in almost eve 
human being and organize on a grand seale 
state lottery similar to that once maintain 
in Louisiana, and still maintained in Spain, 
recently proposed for France. This would be 

blow at British honor. q 
(2) Lord Rothermere suggested that Gre 

Britain sell to the United States the Bermudi 

the Bahamas, British Guiana and British He 

duras in part payment of the loan advanced” 
the United States. This would be a blow 

British pride, but defensible in an emergent 
(3) A writer in the London Journal, 

Finance and Trade urged that the vast holdin 

of the Church of England, supported by — 

whole population, but no longer believed m 

the whole people, should be disestablished @ 

every item of its property, even including W1 
minster Abbey, sold at auction and convert 
into eash for the relief of the debt-stricken co 
try. This would be a blow at ecclesiasticism, 
would not be a blow at Christianity, for “@ 
dweHeth not in temples made with hands”, 

(4) It has been proposed to levy such a 
on capital and war profits as to bring ev 

man’s fortune down to the amount that he J 

sessed at the beginning of the war. This § 

ject is now receiving great attention. There 
some who fear that these taxes would tent 

frighten capital away from England and 1 

do irreparable mischief to trade and indus 

and there are a good many British statest 
who have shared in these profits and woul¢ 
like to part with them. But it is estimated 
such a tax would yield more than a bil 

pounds, and it is likely to be levied in due t 

This would be a blow at selfishness. A 
(5) An exodus of several million of the } 

ulation has been proposed, and under the 

of impending difficulties at home large num 
emigrated to Mexico in the latter part of - 

This would be most regrettable, for Engla 

ig one of the world’s bulwarks of liberty 

progress. Nevertheless, such a migration I 

be to the ultimate benefit of civilization, m 

as we reason that the scattering of the : 
Christians by persecutions spread the ten 
of the Christian faith more widely over thee 


—— 
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ritish Empire Troudles 
YENERAL SMUTS, president of the South 


ters of the Allied cause during the world 
i, says that the British Empire is dead, hay- 
ceased to exist in August, 1914. This is 
> strong a statement, although it cannot be 


H. 
. 


nied that the authority of the empire over 
my of its component parts, Canada, South 
Tica and Australia, is much less than for. 
tly, and that the situation in India is far 
m what the great colonizer of the world could 
ire it to be. 

Jne of the prime policies of British statesmen 
0 keep the southern part of Asia, all the way 
m Siam to Palestine, from falling into the 
order which has so marked the northern por- 
s of the great continent during the past 
; and as India is at the center of this line, 
fabulous in wealth and population, there is 
cular concern over outbreaks which have 
urred and others which are threatened as a 
alt of the spread of Soviet government 
ughout Central Asia right up to India’s 
‘ door in the northwest. 

mong the troubles of the past year in India, 
‘ot which Britain emerged with more loss 
‘gain, is that at Amritsar, in April, 1919: 
rding to statements made before the Sen- 
Foreign Relations Committee, it appears 
/ 6,000,000 natives of India died of starva- 
‘during the last three months of 1918, as 
lt of the great withdrawal of resources 
o the European situation. It is estimated 
during 1918 and 1919 the loss of life on this 
d was 32,000,000 and that 150,000,000 
went hungry most of the time, endeavoring 
antain life by eating roots, leaves and ker- 
of old nuts, 15% of their gross earnings of 
er year being required for the maintenance 
@ government. 

is condition of things led to much unrest 
irious places; and among these was Amrit- 
Where two men named Satyapal and Kit- 
y were involved as leaders. These men 
‘arrested and taken away from the city, 
eat the populace retaliated by capturing 
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* African Union, one of the most active sup-. 
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a mission station, attacking a hospital and loot- 
ing a bank. In quelling these disorders eleven 
natives were killed, and orders were issued for- 
bidding within the city the assembly of more 
than four persons. During the uprising a doe- 
tor, Miss Sherwood, was attacked on a street. 

Four days later the commanding gencral 
learned that in violation of his order a vast con- 
course of people was gathered in a sunken gar- 
den in a suburb listening to a lecture. The 
audience has been variously estimated at from 
0,000 to several times that number. General 
Dyer proceeded to the place with a small com- 
pany of British and native troops, stationed the 
soldiers in commanding positions and, without 
ordering the crowd to disperse, fired into it 
1,650 rounds of ammunition, killing between 400 
and 500 unarmed natives, and wounding many 
others. Machine guns would have been used, 
so the general explained, but the door to the 
gardens was too narrow to admit of entrance. 

The general explained before the parliament- 
ary investigating committee that he thou ght he 
had done quite the right thing under the cir- 
cumstances, though he admitted that martial 
law had not been extended to the suburh in 
question and that he had done nothing for the 
relief of the wounded after the shooting, It 
was brought out in the questioning that his su- 
perior officer, Michael O’Dwyer, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, had afterward ap- 
proved his course and promoted him to another 
command. Before leaving the stand General 
Dyer defended his policy of flogging the natives, 
also his order that any Indian passing through 
the street in which Miss Sherwood was attacked 
must crawl through on all fours. He admitted 
in his testimony that the crowd was unarmed, 
that it might have dispersed peaceably if he had 
ordered it to do so, but that he felt sure it would 
have laughed at him and returned later had he 
not acted as he did. It is not believed that the 
British Empire, as an empire, was helped in 
India by this occurrence or in England by its 
publication, The news filtered through to the 
United States in about nine months. 


England and America 

VERY once in a While somebody says some- 

thing that would better be anthought and 
unsaid, and the result is many other people be- 
come irritated. On his recent visit to this coun- 
try the Prince of Wales said at Winnipeg, “The 
ocean is of no good to us if we do not rule it”. 
That sounds al! right to many people, but sounds 
very bad to a great many of the 106,819,000 that 
live in the United States and that wonder why 
the waters that lave American shores and pos- 
sessions should be ruled by anybody. This idea 
of wanting to bogs everything and everybody is 
foreign to the true American. spirit. 

The Prince probably did not realize how his 
statement would look to Americans when it 
appeared in their papers the next day. But 
Americans are ready to. forgive a great deal 
from Englishmen; and when the Prince subse- 
quently visited New York he was cheered to the 
echo by the 1,500 members of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce when he gave expression 
to the mutual wishes of the good men of both 
nations that they might live amicably together. 

Tt was the conception of millions of Ameri- 
cans that one great object of the world war was 
to rid the earth of military and naval terrorism, 
and multitudes of thinking men are unable to 
see any reason now why either the British Em- 


pire or the United States should desire a very 


large navy when the only possible foe of either 
navy is the other’ Great hostile navies are all 
things of the past; German, Austrian and Rus- 
sian naval power has been obliterated. 

An Englishman who has been thinking on this 

matter has suggested that the sensible thing for 
Great Britain and America to do is to combine 
their fleets, as it is hardly conceivable that the 
‘two countries would ever again war with one 
another. Sueh a combination would be able to 
dictate to the rest of the world limitations of 
naval armament, and would save billions of 
dollars per year now thrown away on naval 
expenditures without helping the people. 

Itseems an opportune time to consider this 
matter; for naval men are now talking of a 
new and inconeceivably expensive fighting ma- 
chine which will combine in one machine the 
submarine, dreadnought and tank; will be able 
to fight either under the sea, on the surface or 
on the land, and be able to crawl at will: trom 
one element to the other. The men who still have 


flickerings of eommon sense had better do so 
thing quickly to show it or the world wills 
be a place where a child unsheathed in an 
plate at the time of its birth will be likel, 
have its head blown off by a shell from st 
Christian’s cannon before it has had time 
take its first meal. a 

The Overseas Club and Patriotic League, 
liciting membership among Britishers im A® 
ica, announces in its printed matter that on 
the objects it has in view is “to maintain 
Empire’s supremacy upon the seas and in 
air’. Probably few would go so far as to 
gest what this implies, i. e., an effort to ga 
{ull control over the air and over air travé 
British battleships have gained over 0 
waves and over ocean commerce; but this 
plication does not have the right ring. itt 
not seem reasonable for a country of less} 
one-third of America’s population to spend 
times as much on air fleets as America spé 
and to build those fleets with money borre 
from America, and then circulate in Amge 
literature implying a determination to ¢0j 
the earth’s atmosphere, as well as its seas 

It is only a little while ago that the 
Allied Maritime Council designated to Ami 
the use of the immense merchant ships Kal 
Augusta Victoria, Prinz Friedrich Will 
Mobile, Cape Finisterre, Pretoria, Zeppelil 
Graf Waldersee, seized in German harbors 
the armistice. Immediately after these 4 
had completed their work of bringing Ame 
soldiers back from Europe Britain deme 
them; and although they were retained in 
York for three months in the belief that 
legitimately belonged to America, yet 0 
order of the President of the United State: 
were finally surrendered to Britain’s del 
The surrender of these ships was great 
sented in France, which claims to havi 
295,000 tons from the French mercantile n 
during the war, and which thought that if J 
ica was going to give up the ships to am 
France should have been the recipient. — 

The seven vessels foregoing were | 
turned over to Britain to effect the rele 
twelve Standard Oil tankers also eaptu 
German ports, and held by the British un 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria and companion 
were surrendered to the British crews 1 
York. The ships-when obtained were 
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ng back from India the Territorials, a body 
troops too old for the trenches jin ranee, 
© had been sent to India to take the place of 
‘regulars there. 'These Territorials, many 
them professional men, had been in Tndin 
errs, instead of the year or two years they 
expected to be there; and naturally they 
ed to come home. 
imerica makes the motion pictures for the 
id, The religious features of these films 
under the control of Pope Benedict XV, 
_this in itself is objectionable to Britons. 
, during the war, to help out on the propa- 
da work, America was flooded with films 
ing Uncle Sam as Europe’s deliverer. These 
: are no longer salable here; and as Europe 
le dumping ground for America’s unsalable 
, they were sent abroad. One of these films, 
eting an English Duke as the chief villain, 
shown in London, whereat the audience 
d both the American characters in the play 
the American flag as well. We Anglo-Saxons 
a curious family. We love one another, but 
Ove the good old family fight best of all. 
7 these Christians love one another! 
n the other hand some American traders are 
aded at what they think has been an overly 
er trick played upon them by British capi- 
ts. With the quieting down of campaigns 
nst Soviet Russia they discovered that Brit- 
traders had for months been assembling 
iS at advantageous points about the Baltie, 
lack Sea, and other points contiguous to 
tussian border, prepared to skim the cream 
ae Russian market as soon as trade actually 
n. But Britain is of necessity a nation of 
*rs, and it is hardly to be expected that what 
have learned in centuries they wilt forget 
nh instant. British traders have always 
ed to the farthest limits of civilization, and 
untry could not exist if this were not so. 
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md and Ireland 


SHOULD say “England, Ireland and 
merica”; for the Irish question is largely 
1 in America. 

‘this writing Mr. Hamonn de Valera is 
eding from city to city of the United States 
conquering hero, being freely offered the 
the city everywhere. The statesmen of 
ited States know perfectly well that Mr. 
4 and his friends are engaged at the age- 
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long occupation of organizing another Trish 
revolution. In all the leading papers and in the 
street cars and elsewhere appear adyertisements 
of the Irish bonds. So poor Ingland has. an- 
other trouble on hand in a year when troubles 
are thick enough for any one. 

Those who ought to know say that there are 
more [rishmen in Ireland who do not want an 
Irish Republic, but who prefer British rule, 
than there are who do. They claim that the 
North of Ireland is a land of thriving industry, 
beautiful homes and contented, well-dressed 
people, while the South of Ireland is the reverse 
of all this. They claim that Ireland is not op- 
pressed. They point out that Mngland, Scotland 
and Wales have longed for years, and longed in 
vain, for land and housing measures such as 
have brought great relief to the Irish people, 
and which were devised by Britain years ago 
in a futile effort to satisfy a group of ecclesi- 
astical politicians who are never satisfied with 
anything short of full control of heaven and 
earth. It is said that Scotland with equal popu- 
lation pays five times as much taxes into the 
British treasury as does Ireland. 

As a result of the very special legislation 
enacted on their behalf the Irish tillers of the 
soil have been helped to buy 93% of all the lands 
they cultivate. This is a greater proportion than 
in any other country. Even in Germany, where 
special attention was given to the agrarian 
question, only 86% of the cultivated land was 
owned by the men who worked it. In most other 
countries it is much less. Only 12% of the small 
agriculturists in Great Britain own their lands. 


Rebirth of Latvia By A. Insberg 
ki ARE now witnessing the rebirth of 
many small nationalities that have beer 

swallowed up, so to speak, for centuries, never: 

theless preserving their peculiar identity of 
language, manners, and dress. The world is 
learning more about itself and discerning long- 
neglected members of the great family of 
nations who are awakening from slumber, shak- 
ing off the shackles of kingeraft and priesteraft, 
ignorance and superstition. Among these is . 
the nation of Latvia. } | 
Until within the last few years who ever heard 
about such nationalities as Lithuania, Ukrainia, 

Ksthonia and Latvia! Truly in their rise the 

valleys, the lowly and meek of society, are being 
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exalted; and at the same time the mountains 
and hills, the mighty warring nations of Ger- 
many, Austria and Russia, that surrounded 
them have been brought low. 

Of the Lettish nation the great people of 
America know but little. If one presents him- 
self as Lettish, the reply comes, “So you are a 
Russian?” This makes one smile. The difference 
between the two is as great as between the 
Hnglish and the German. Although the British 
and German people are both from Saxon stock, 
yet they differ widely; and although the Letts 
and Russians are both from Slavic stock, yet 
the lines of distinction are clearly drawn. 

Washed by the gentle waves of the Baltic 
from the west and southwest, Latvia is sur- 
rounded by Esthonia on the north, Russia on 
the east and Lithuania on the south. Its area 
comprises the two former Russian provinces of 
Livonia and Courland, and its population before 
the war numbered about two million. Many 
colonies of sons and daughters are scattered 
in various parts of the world. 

The geographical situation of Latvia made 
her a bone of contention for centuries in the 
wars between Sweden, Russia and Poland, until 
Peter the Great conquered all the Baltic coast 
and thus opened a window toward the west for 
Russia. The subjection to the Czars continued 
until November 11, 1918, when the Lettish 
council at Riga declared independence, and has 
maintained it ever since. 

The country is especially favorable for agri- 
culture and cattle raising, although rich deposits 
of minerals are found. 

The Letts are industrious and intelligent 
people and have contributed their share to the 
art, science and literature of mankind, though 
long oppressed by the Czars and German 
barons, who have retained fully three-fourths 
of the land under their control. They have 
enjoyed measurable religious freedom, all the 
known sects of the other European countries 
being tolerated, which was not the casein Russia 
itself. This may account for the greater en- 
lightenment of the people. 

The Bible, the torch of civilization, liberty 
and progress, was brought in by German traders 
of the Lutheran faith in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. ey 

The Letts are ardent lovers of their native 
soil, or, as they call it, “Izimteni”. They are a 
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-men of old, have broken through the d 


perfect thing, above all to know their ae 
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peace-loving, hospitable, hard-working, Pp 
living people and consequently live long; 
reaching up to one hundred years and Ove’ 
not rare. ‘The heavier the whips of the ba 
have lashed their helpless backs, driving | 
to work from sunrise to sunset, the greate} 
been the confidence of the Letts that a 0 
day would some time dawn. 4 

Unknowingly, they have been waiting fo 
dawning of the morning of joy, the mor i 
the Golden Age (Psalm 30:5), waiting for 
long-promised “poor man’s chance”, wa 
until the larger and more warlike nations 
surround Latvia should cease to use her 
{or a battleground and cease to transform 
beautiful orchards and smiling wheat-fields 
a desert of waste and want. : 

Now the rays of the long-expected G 
Age, dreamed by poets, and prophesied by 


gloom of night; and the poor war-st? 
Latvia is struggling to lift herself froz 
knees, inspired with the hope that the d 
reckoning has come, the day when God is pl 
to help the poor and needy and to se 
captives free. q 
Happy day for Latvia and many anothe! 
stricken people! How we rejoice to see her 
and happy, in the throng of other free ng 
walking up the highway of holiness, up, 
perfection and everlasting life, liberty ang 
piness, and to long enjoy every good and 


whose favor alone all their blessings have 
and in the smile of whose countenam 
obedient will find joys and pleasures fom# 
more.—Psalm 16:11, a" 
| 
| 
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What German Militarism Cost 
OR the estimated cost of the world We 
best of wagon roads could be built t 

desired point on the land surface of the 

Tt is said that for an average expendi 
¢30 per acre almost any desired recla 
project can be carried to completion. ¢ 
basis, the expenditure for the world wal 

reclaim 11,233,333,333 acres, or 17) 

square miles, which is more than one-tl 

total land area of the world. In other 
the sum wasted would have turned th 
into a paradise. Three cheers for war, hi 
uplifting, “spiritual”, glorious war, Wl 
opportunities to do good to allmen! — 
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ntry Life in the Long Ago By W. 


vi "ANY, many years ago there lived in the 
- little town of Bethlehem a man named 
imelech. His wife’s name was Naomi, and 
had two sons, the older named Mahlon and 
younger, Chilion. At this particular time, 
re was a famine in the land of Israel, and 
melech decided to move with his family to 
ab, where conditions were more prosperous. 
shortly after the change of residence, Mlim- 
th died. Later the two sons married: The 
er son’s wife’s name was Orpah, and the 
nger son’s wife was named Ruth. 'Th 1ey lived 
tentedly together for about ten years, when 
grim reaper again entered the family house- 
taking away the two young husbands. ' 
earing that conditions were prosperous 
in in the land of Israel, Naomi decided to 
m there. She made known her determina- 
to her two daughters-in-law, Orpah and 
th, both of whom decided to go with her. 
iv A three started afoot on dhaiy long journey; 
*in those days there were ho: such things as 
iway trains, autos, or even a Mord. As they 
: meyed along, Naomi considered in her mind 
much these two young women were giving 
‘She feared that, later on, they would regret 
mg taken this course, when they would come 
oa land of strange people. [finally she pre- 
ited the matter to them. “Turn again, my 
hters, go back to your people and your 
ther’s house. It is too much for you to give 
| hope of future prosperity in the land of 
, just for my sake. I pray you, return.” 
aomi loved Orpah and Ruth very dearly, 
he two daughters-in-law loved her. But 
is where the real test came: True love is 
Ing to sacrifice. Orpah considered Naomi’s 
sestion and came to the conclusion that it 
ald be better to return. She loved Naomi, 
pe loved her father’s house and kindred 
. And so the three lifted up their voices 
‘ wept; and Orpah, after kissing her mother- 
ww and Ruth, turned back to Moab. 
uth, on the contrary, had true, tested love. 
! loved Naomi so much that she would not be 
ated from her at any cost. Listen to her 
of devotion, some of the most beautiful 
erature: : | 
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“Hintreat me not to leave thee, or to return 
from. following after thee: for whither thou 
goest, [ will g0; and where thou lodgest, I will 
lodge: thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God, my God; where thou diest, I will die, and 
there will I be buried; the Lord do so to me, 
and ‘more also, if ought but death part thee 
and me.”—Ruth 1:11-18. 

‘Finally the two reached Bethlehem; and the 
people of the little town inquired, “Is this not 
Naomi?” (for she had been gone over ten 
years.) Naomi replied, “Call me no more Naomi 
{meaning pleasant] but call me Mara [or Mary, 
which means bitter], for my experience es have 
been bitter indeed”. 

Not long after, about harvest time, Ruth went 
out to earn a living for herself and her mother- 
in-law. She went to the field of Boaz, a kinsman 
of Naomi. Now Boaz was a rich man and very 
generous-hearted. As he passed through his 
fields each day, he would say to his reapers: 
“The Lord be with you”, and.they would reply, 
“The Lord bless thee’. How different from 
present-day conditions! Boaz noticed Ruth 
working in the field; and after learning who she 
was, and of her love for Naomi, he requested her 
to glean with the other maidens in his field. 

As time went on Boaz was more and more at- 
tracted by her gracious character and her strong 
personality. Finally the two were married; and 
to them was born a son whose name was Obed. 
He was the father of Jesse, who was the father 
of David. So Ruth became the great-grand- 
mother of David, the man after God’s own heart. 

We believe that some of the conditions in the 
land of Palestine in the days of Ruth and Boaz 
were like those that will obtain in the Golden 
Age, now dawning. Naomi and Ruth could 
Journey all the way from Moab to Bethlehem, 
without fear of harm. So will it be in the Gold- 
en Age. “Nothing shall hurt nor destroy.” 
Likewise Ruth could glean in the fields of Boaz, 
and have no fear of being harmed. There were 
no police in those days. They were not needed. 
So likewise policemen will be unnecessary in the 
Golden Age. Nor will there be need of a stand- 
ing army. “Nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more”.—Isaiah 2:4. 


| 


Boaz was quite a remarkable man. He had 
no labor troubles. His workers did not demand 
an eight-hour day. There were no strikes; lock- 
outs were unknown; nor was there overtime 
work demanded; nor did Boaz belong to a trust. 
Wall Street was unknown then. And likewise, 
in the Golden Age, people will be contented. 
‘There will be no strikes, no lockouts, no labor 
troubles then. “Every man shall sit under his 
own vine and fig tree.” (Micah 4: 4) “They shall 
not labor in vain.” (Isaiah 65: 21-23) The rea- 
son that people were all so’contented then was 
because they worshiped the God of love. There 
were no creeds, sects, or isms in those days. 
And likewise in the Golden Age men will wor- 
ship the true God of love without creed-becloud- 
ed minds. “They shall serve him.[God] with 
one consent.”—Zephaniah 3:9; Isaiah 65: 24; 
Mieah 4:1 - 4. 


Farm Bureaus Federation 
GREAT federation of farmers all over the 
country is under way, the attempt being to 
merge all farmers’ organizations into one great 
federation, as we comprehend the matter. The 
movement toward federation is alleged to have 
had its great stimulus in the inconsistent state- 
ments issued by a great packing-house in Chi- 
cago: first the statement, early in 1919, that 
millions more of hogs would be needed; and sec- 
ond the statement, six months later, that prices 
for hogs would be slashed to a point where there 
could be no profit in raising them. It takes 
time and money to grow hogs; and these two 
statements, coming only six months apart, have 


awakened the farmers of the United States as: 


nothing hitherto recorded has ever done. 

When the threatened reduction in hog prices 
occurred, the farmers followed the railroad 
workers, the shipbuilders, and workers in almost 
all other lines, and began to organize. They 
complained, with a great deal of justice, that the 
farmers have had to pay a large part of all the 
increased wages that have been granted in 
transportation and other lines, particularly in 
the manufacture of farm implements, and de- 
clared their conviction that the only way to keep 
from being imposed upon by other social ele- 
ments is to organize into a single large, well- 
knit organization. So doing, they hope to con- 
trol the food supply and obtain fair prices, fair 
treatment and favorable legislation. 


with a suddenness and a strength unparallele 


During the past winter the organization of th 
farmers has been going on apace. ‘There ar 
counties in the corn belt where every farmer 1 
the county has joined. There are counties 1 
Michigan where 859 of the farmers have joine 
and besides paying $10 cash for membershi 
dues for the first year have given notes for tw 
years’ additional dues. This is not a commo 
movement;it is uncommon. It is developin 


in our day. The farmers are aroused. 

The farmers in this movement are clamorin 
not only for fair prices for themselves, but fe 
fair prices to the ultimate consumer ; and in thi 
they show a spirit that is worthy of emulatio 
They believe that a fair wage should produce 
fair living, and that nothing short of the elim 
nation of profiteering will allay the unrest he 
and abroad, with its perplexity and distress. - 

A difficulty that the farmers’ bureaus are C01 
fronting is that in many places they have be 
organized under state auspices, the funds | 
the local treasuries coming partly from nation 
appropriations, partly from state appropri 
tions and partly from county appropriation 
The activities of the farm bureaus are therefot 
under a limited supervision of public official 
but the farmers are endeavoring to find a wa 
to rectify this arrangement. a 

The latest information available is that th 
plan in each county is to get a representatiy 
gathering of 300 farmers together, organis 
them, appoint a university man as county agen 
the state paying one-half the agent’s salary at 
the county the other half at the start; but 8 
soou as the whole county is organized the burea 
takes over the agent as its paid representativé 

The object of the fees charged, varying frol 
$10 to $25 in various states, is to accumulat e 
large fund to carry on a campaign for the ed 
cation of consumers in production and cooper 
tion from the farmers’ standpoint. The ult 
mate aim is to take over the stock yard am 
packing industries and flour mills, control t 
prices of cattle and wheat, and prevent the sut 
den depressions of the market which have bet 
so disastrous to the farmer, while at the sam 
time affording little or no real benefit to th 
consumer. The farmers are freely saying th 
they expect their movement to sweep the cow 
try like a tidal wave and to give certain fina: 
cial interests a severe chill. : 
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dre There Dead Stars? 


O* . ONE oceasion a dark spot at an immense 

distance from the earth partially eclipsed 
he star Sinus and gave rise to the theory that 
lere and there in the heavens are stars that have 
sone out. One argument in support of this 
heory sis that the spectroscope indicates the 
sxistence of dark bodies in the vicinity of other 
stars; and another argument is that in ‘the 
niky way there are dark spots, called “coal 
sacks,” and supposed either to contain no suns 
or to be filled with suns that have ceased.to give 
ight. These dark spots ean be seen at any time 
When the stars are clearly visible and when 
here is no moonlight to dim their glory. 

This theory suggests an age to the universe 
hat gives food for reflection. All of these stars, 
r matter what their age, are expressly de- 

ared in the Scriptures to have been made by 
yur Lord Jesus Christ, himself the “first and 
ast” direct creation of God. Notice the way the 
een: read. First they declare that he is 
ehovah’s “firstborn” [brought forth] (Psalm 
39:27), “the beginning of the creation of God”. 
(Revelation 3:14) Then they supplement this 
thought with the many-times repeated declara- 
tion that he was not only the first, but the only 
one thus directly created. On this point see 
Revelation 1:8,11,17; 2:8; 3:14; 21:6, and 
22: 13. The latter passage reads: “I am Alpha 
first letter of the Greek alphabet—the first 
rought forth] and Omega [last letter of the 


ning and the end, the first and the last”. This 
is the tenor of them aH. 

‘The Scriptures are no less explicit as to who 
garried on the further works of creation, after 
he creation of our Lord Jesus, the Logos. They 
say of him: “In the beginning [of all creative 
re activity] was the Logos “tthe official title of our 
ord Jesus before he beeame a man], and the 
Logos was with the God [so the Greek language 
: Bde, and the Logos was a God [mighty one]. 

[he same was in the beginning with the God. 

All things were made by him; and without him 
as not anything made that was made.” (John 1: 

iy 3) The Apostle Paul also declares that 
God “created all things by Jesus Christ” (Ephe- 
slans 3:9) “for by him were all things created, 
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alphahet—the last brought forth], the begin- » 
period of time has elapsed since the heavenly 
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that are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible 
and invisible, whether they be thrones, or domin- 
ions, or principalities, or powers” > (Colossians 3 
a hy 16) —“by whom also he made the worlds”. 
—Hebrews 1:2. 

Our Lord Jesus is the personification of wis- 
dom; and it is generally believed that there is 
a direct reference to him in the following 
beautiful passage: “Jehovah possessed me [the 
Logos] in the beginning of his way, before his 
works of old. I was set up from everlasting 
par nian ‘age-lasting’’—not eternity, but the 
far-distant past, from the beginning, or ever 
the earth was. When there were no depths, lt 
was brought forth; when there were no fount! 
ains abounding with water. Before the mount- 
ains were settled, before the hills was I brought 
forth; while as yet he had not made the earth, 
nor the fields, nor the highest part of the dust 
of the world. When he prepared the heavens, 
I was there; when he set a compass upon the 
face of the depth: when he established the clouds 
above: when he strengthened the fountains of 
the deep: when he gave to the sea his decree, 
that the waters should not pass his eommatd- 
ment: when he appointed the foundations of the 
earth: then I was by him, as one brought up with 
him: and I was daily his delight, rejoicing al- 
ways before him.”—Proverbs 8: 29 - 30. 

The dead stars, if there are such, must be- 
incomprehensibly old, or presumably would be 
so; and this thought agrees with the passage 
Hist quoted which implies that an almost infinite 


Father was alone in the universe. At that time 
nothing that we can see with the eye or with the 
telescope or discern by any other instrument or 
means had ever come into existence. 


Transparent Flesh 
M OST people in middle life can recall the ex- 
4 citement caused by the announcement that a 
Wurzburg scientist by the name of Roentgen 
had developed certain electrical rays, termed 
“X-rays”, by which it is possible to see through 
human flesh, leather, wood and other cellular 
substances. At first the reports were received 
with ineredulity by many scientific men, and the 
leading electrical paper of the country came out 
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with an editorial proving that such a thing is 
impossible. But we still have the X-ray with 
us—and the scientist. 

Now comes the announcement that a French 
investigator, Dr. Jules H. Stean, has developed 
a ihuid which, when applied to human flesh, ac- 
complishes the same thing as the X-ray. Asa 
drop of oil appiied to a piece of paper may 
render it transparent, so the new X-ray fluid 
renders the flesh transparent, revealing all the 
veins, arteries and tissues. The degree of trans- 
parency ean be regulated by the operator. The 
solution penetrates the skin and may be mace 
to penetrate the flesh as far as desired. A board 
covered with the fiuid is made as clear as glass, 
so that a newspaper can be read through it. 

Referring to the discovery of the X-ray in 
1896, Pastor Russell said: 


“A lesson goes with this discovery which will not be 
generally recognized at first, and yet one that sooner or 
jater is bound to influence many. For centuries, skeptics 
and infidels have been disposed to smile incredulously 
at the words of our Lord, ‘Enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut thy door pray to thy Father which 
is in secret, and the Father who seeth tm secret shall re- 
ward thee openly’. (Matthew 6:6) Can these scien- 
tists any longer mock at Christians for ‘credulity’, be- 
cause we believe that ‘all things are naked and open 
unto the eyes of him with whom we have to do’? 
(Hebrews 4:13) Surely human pride and positivencss 
may well be abashed by its own nineteenth century dis- 
eoveries. ‘He that formed the ear shall he not hear? 
He that formed the eye shall he not see?? And we he- 
sin to see how that other prediction can be fulfilled, 
largely in a ‘natural’ way—‘There is nothing covered 
that shall not be revealed; and hid, that shall not be 
known’, ; 

“Step backward only one century and you can sympa- 
thize with the infidelity which disputed and denied 
everything which it could not see and handle and com- 
prehend; for men’s belief in unseen things and powers 
was in full accord with their experiences. But when 
God’s set time for ‘knowledge to be increased’, ‘the time 
of the end, had come, God began gradually to lift the 
curtain, and to show the world invisible things and to 
teach them faith in invisible powers, and ultimately 
through these lessons to see him “who is invisible’, with 
the eyes of their understanding. ; 
~ “The telephone, by which men hundreds of miles 
apart may speak to each other through little boxes on 
their office walls, and recognize each others’ voices, tells 
us, suggestively, that God can hear infinitely better, and 
without the wires and batteries necessary to our service. 

“The phonograph, recording our words and tones, 
preserving them if needful for years, and repeating them 
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with their original emphasis and intonation, reminds 
us, suggestively, that similarly our brains are much mor 
delicately constructed and can record not only words 
but also thoughts and feelings, and classify these, ang 
lay them away for future use, subject to the call of 
memory. It gives us a hint, also, of how simple a mat 
ter it will be for God to resurrect the dead, by creating 
new bodies with brains having similar convolutions 1 
the deceased which, thus revived by the breath of lite 
would reproduce beings which would recognize and iden- 
tity themselves by the memory of their past though ts 
and experiences. . 

“Machinery and cars moved by the invisible electri 
current of power are common everywhere today, though 
undreamed of fifty years ago. And through these we and 
all men have illustration of the invisible power divine, 
“which holds all nature up,’ and runs the vast machinery 
of the universe. , 

“These lessons to the child of God enforce the salus 
tery thought that God hears the ‘groaning of the pris 
oners’ of sin and death, the prayers or the murmurs 
the thanks or the sighs of his children; that “Phou God 
seest me’; that ‘the eyes of the Lord are in every place 
beholding the evil and the good’; and that divine power, 
although invisible, is omnipotent and everywhere pres 
ent. ‘Ihe same lessons will be valuable to the world by 
and by, when God’s kingdom shall shine forth and chase 
away the night-shades cf sin and sorrow. But mean 
time the prince of darkness will no doubt continue ta 
deceive many, and will use these wonderful signs of tht 
dawn of the Golden Age to support delusions and « 
oppose the truth. For instance, the natural man, not 
led by the spirit of God, will thereby be led, by the 
adversary, toward some one of the manifeld phases of 
Spiritism.” ; 
Curious Accidents Ne : 

VHERE was a coin on the bridge. He got ou 

of his friend’s automobile to pick it up 
Around the turn came a motor truck; and in 
trying to escape he fell into the way and the 
rear wheels smashed his head and enabled the 
family to realize on a $5000 insurance policy. 

Look out for dreams near Chicago. Two men 
were riding when one dreamed that he was 
being robbed, drew a revolver and mortally 
wounded his companion. 4 


Errata for Number 14 | oo 
PASE 420, fourth paragraph, ten years not 

five years; page 426, ninth paragraph, 
1,000,000 cars, not 1,000,000,000; page 439, 
sert title, Color, Sound and Form; page 440 
omit title Housewifery and Hygiene. 4 
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hromo-Phono-Geometric Co-ordinates 
KX TOT only is there a similitude existing be- 
‘ tween basic colors, basic sounds and basic 
s, but the parallelism extends to the more 
plex tones and figures. ‘The secondary and 
iary colors are merely modifications of some 
"mary color, formed by the addition of 
other primary, or a secondary, as the case 
nay be. If a tertiary color be modified into a 
or a shade by the addition of white or black, 
spectively, the product is a quaternary. 
All of the secondary colors, some of the ter- 
ties and perhaps one quaternary (light 
wn) are identifiable in the realm of phonet- 
Between incomprehensibly rapid vibrations 
white light and the absence of pulsation in 
d black lies the gamut of lesser vibrations. 
the same remark applies to the domain of 
sound: between the high, piercing e and the 
pint where vibration ceases to be perceived or, 
srhaps, ceases to-exist. These delicate grada- 
dons are not so. easy to trace in geometric forms. 
But our inability to traee them by no means dis- 
roves their existence. Nature makes use of 
( lly as many figures as colors and sounds. 
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Tt will be noticed that of all the vowel com- 
mations, those with the elements correspond- 
ng to red and yellow are the most frequent. 
fellow is light; red is action. Apparently here 
}man’s speech we have another index of his 
sposition toward ambition and_ struggle. 
[embers of the uw group of vowels are much 
rer, and in Japan’s cherry-blossom-chrysan- 
emum language are almost entirely elimin- 
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ated. This suggests a dearth of the cool, 
reflective faculties. , 

All of nature’s lavish contributions to our 
happiness through sight, hearing and touch are 
drawn from these omnipresent storehouses of — 
color, sound and form. It is not too much to 
say that a complete understanding of all human 
history, grand and lowly, would be within our 
grasp had we the sense to perceive and the 
judgment to arrange our perceptions in these 
ficlds. While all these colors, hues, shades and 
tints abound in nature they somehow manage 
to blend in pleasing harmony, which is more 
than ean be said of many-of our attempts at 
ereation. : 

“Mowers of all hue are struggling into glow 


Aleng the blooming fields, yet their sweet strife’ 


Melts into one harmonious concord.” 
( —Schiller. 


How Old Was The Toad? | 
FAH London Post reports that a miner work- 
ing a seam of coal six hundred feet beneath 
the ground struck a pocket of clay out of which 
rolled a live toad. We do not vouch for the 
truth of this story; but if it is not impossible 
(considering the hibernating powers of the 
toad) we might meditate upon its age in the 
language of the Photo-Drama of Creation: 

“The appearance of the sun and the moon on the 
fourth day implies that another ring (layer of watery 
vapor in the air) broke at that time and precipitated 
its great mass of water and mineral upon the earth. 
Great gullies were washed between the mountains. The 
atmosphere, heavily charged with carbon, was very fa- 
vorable to the development of plant life. It is supposed 
that the earth still had considerable heat in its crust, 
that oceans were warm and highly carboniferous, and 
that the air was surcharged with carbon to the extent. 
that no breathing animal could have existed. But those 
yery conditions were extremely favorable to gigantic 
growths of vegetation. This giant vegetation presum- 
ably passed into a condition resembling that of the peat- 
beds of our day. These beds of incipient coal afterwards 
came under great pressure, as one after another the rings 
of earth came down in deluges, burying vegetation under 
slimy deposits, Our coal fields are the result.” . 

We have reason for believing that the seventh 
day of creation is a period of 7,000 years, begin- 
ning promptly after the creation of father Adam 
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in the fall of 4127 B. C. (according to the true 
Bible chronology) and ending in the termination 
oi the Millennial age, about a thousand years 
hence. Reasoning thus, and noting that ie toad 
was imprisoned toward the close of the fourth 
creative epoch or the beginning of the fifth, we 
calculate his age at 7,000 years each for the fifth 
and sixth epochs and 6048 years in the seventh— 
a total of 20,048, which is good age for a toad! 


Fumaroles of Katmai 


N THE Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes, near 

Mt. Katmai, Alaska, are thousands of fuina- 
roles, or vents in the earth, from which issue 
steam so intensely superheated that a log of 
wood when held over it kindles as quickly as 
does a match when held over a gas flame. When 
the fumaroles were first visited by the agents of 
the National Geographic Society none of the 
instruments earried with the party were able 
to measure the temperature. Special instru- 
ments were brought from the United States and 
the heat was found to be 1,192° Fahrenheit. 

If these fumaroles were located in the tem- 
perate zone, near the sources of some raw ma- 
terials used in the manufactures or arts, they 
would be inconceivably valuable. Nature has 
here accomplished in an almost inaccessible 
wilderness what has been proposed by the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement of Science 
to be done somewhere in England, 1. e., the bor- 
ing of a shaft twelve miles deep, at a cost of 
$25,000,000 and eighty-five yéars time, to pro- 
cure power direct from the earth’s heated in- 
terior. in the shape of superheated steam. 

Will the earth ever cool off so completely that 
it will become uninhabitable? Some scientists 
say that it will, but they do not take into account 
the Scriptures and the infinite resources of the 
Creator. They are as far from the mark as 
many other unfortunates who have never noted 
the plain teachings of the Bible on this point. 
We quote the Scriptures for the benefit of some 
who have misunderstood certain symbolical 
statements in other portions of the divine Word. 
Jt is strange that these Scriptures are not more 
generally known and believed. 

“One generation passeth away, and another 
Borierétion cometh: but the earth abideth for- 
ever.” (Heclesiastes 1:4) “For thus saith the 
Lord that created the heavens; God himself that 
formed the earth and made it; he hath estab- 
lished it, he created it not in vain, he formed it 
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ie be inhabited.” (Isaiah 45:18) “The wo. 
also shall be established that it shall not 
raoved.” (Psalm 96:10) “He built his sane 
ary [his eternal and incorruptible church 3 
glory] like high palaces, like the earth. wh 
he hath established for ever.” (Psalm 78:6 
“Who laid the foundations of the earth, that 
should not be removed for ever.” (Psalm 104: 
We can but pity the unfortunates who refi 
to believe the truth of these Scriptures, Mr 
whose minds beeome periodically heated like @ 
fumaroles of Katmai with ideas of a coming qi 
struction of the literal earth—ideas that are ¢ 
even less value to mankind than the heated a 
rising in the Valley of Smokes. . 


Peruvian Raintrees 
TREE in Peru possesses the remarkall 
characteristic of drawing moisture fron 

the surrounding atmosphere and depositing 1 

in drops on the ground, at the rate of a gall 

an hour. The trees can be planted in rainles 
deserts; and as soon as they reach a considé 
able size, the ground beneath them and in 
immediate vicinity will become marshy becaus | 
of the moisture they gather and distribute. — 

The seg gregations ‘Of moisture are parti¢ 
larly A TERT in the dry season, rivulets 
water flowing away from the tree for a consk 
erable distance. This feature is taken adva 

tage of by the natives, although to a very li 

ited degree. If the waste places were system 

ically planted with these trees, vast areas whi 
are now totally unproductive ‘could be made 

vield food for man and beast. fae a 

Jt is suggested that if these trees were plat 
ed at intervals of twenty-five yards apart th 
would provide all the moisture needed to ral 
crops in the unoeeupied space. This tree grot 
rapidly and survives the greatest atmosphel 

fluctuations without injury. The foliage of 1 

tree is remarkably luxuriant. 

Possibly here is a means that may be us 
in desert regions in many places of the world 
cause vegetation to bloom where now all is ba 
ren. It is a well-recognized fact that all vege 
tion draws rainfall to some extent, and it is pr 
sible that the general planting of these ned 

a desert region would entirely alter the climate 

In any event such changes are on the way @ 

stire to come in the Lord’s own due time. Wh : 

the Golden Age is in full swing there wil 
no hortenness: anywhere.) 0". _ 
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aith of Children 

) HAS been recently estimated that of the 
22,500,090 school children in the United States 
0,000 are markedly defective mentally, 250,000 
ve organic heart disease, 1,000,000 have or 
ye had tuberculosis, 1,000,000 have defective 
wing, 5,000,000 have defective sight, 4,500,000 
re suffering from lack of food or of the right 
ds of food, 4,000,000 have adenoids, enlarged 
sils or other gland troubles, and 12,000,000 
ye defective teeth. Not over a quarter have 
od health. We are repeating these data be- 
wise we think the people of this country ought 
know the condition of the health of their 
Idren. No child can be the credit to his 
rents that he might be, if he does not have 
vigor and vitality of good health. He cannot 
ke his way in the world as he should. He 
not be the good citizen he would like to be. 
‘must needs lack in neighborliness, in the 
ial qualities. Since a community can rise no 
her than its members, the subnormality of 
eople that the unhealthy children will grow 
0 be, bespeaks a low grade in the ideals and 
tices of the local community and the larger 
. Much depends on the health of those who 
now children, but who will soon be the 
ople of town and nation. 


ilosophy of Chiropractic By H. L. Philbrick, D.C. 
)N THIS day of rapid inerease of knowledge 
‘along all lines, it is but reasonable to expect 
discoveries should: be made whieh would 
le mankind to relieve itself of some of its 
fi erings. ‘To be sure, many advancements 
ve been made since the time of Hippocrates, 
8 so-called father of medicine, who lived about 
0 B. C. Much has been done to alleviate the 
iferings of hundreds of millions of people who 
‘ We groaned and travailed under the weight of 
fir pains. Yet in view of all that has been 
somplished, much of the misery and the suf- 
‘ting continues. Is there not further relief? 
Our question would be answered variously 
Sit would in turn be presented to men schooled 
ithe different health systems of our day. But 
lere are certain facts which all must sooner or 
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later recognize, regardless of whatever may be 
their present ideas. 

The basis of our advancement in any. given 
subject is our love for the truth, our willingness 
to stand squarely in front of facts and accept 
them when they are unmistakably proven. 
Surely no one today would sympathize with the 
scoffers of Robert Fulton, the inventor of the 
steamboat. We have found that when our tele- 
phone system is tied up for a few days because 
of a strike we are much perplexed. We have 
come to appreciate its great worth. Yet only a 
few years ago the telephone was in its infancy; 
it was almost unknown. 

Thus we are reminded that in order to appre- 
ciate the worth of a thing, when it is brought to 
our attention we should have minds void of 
prejudice; for prejudice is but premature judg- 
ment on any subject. How easy it is to jump to 
conclusions before we have taken time to weigh 
all of the facts! In setting forth briefly the 
philosophy of Chiropractic it is done with the 
object in view of arousing interest in honest 
investigators that they may be enabled to see 
the logic of this health system and the part it 
plays in the alleviation of human ills. 

Chiropractic (pronounced _ ki-ro-prak-tik) 
means literally to do by hand. The hands alone 
are used upon the body by the chiropractor to 
bring about the results that he is seeking. How 
is this done? In this manner: 

During the past centuries very little attention 
was given by scientists to the study of natural 
law until the study of the law of gravity. It 
was only in the seventeenth century that the 
circulation of the blood was discovered. Pre- 
vious to that-time, during the dark ages, people 
were led to think that a sort of “spirit” circu- 
lated in their arteries and veins. 

The same is true with the structural frame- 
work of our body. Until recently we knew little 
of the relationship of our spine to our health. 
The large triangular-shaped bone at the base of 
the spine is called the sacrum. This word 
means sacred bone. The ancients thought that 
the seat of the soul was located in this bone. 

Sinee the discovery of Chiropractic in 1895 
by Dr. D. D. Palmer, of Davenport, Iowa, the 
relationship of the spine to the remainder of the 


body has been rapidly brought to the attention 
of the people. The reason therefor is simply 


that certain facts have been accepted and acted. 


upon and results have followed. 

The spine is made up of twenty-four small 
hones called vertebrae, a sacrum and a coceyx. 
I'his bony framework encloses the delicate 
spinal cord. Between the vertebrae are little 
openings through which the nerves come out 
from the spinal cord and lead off to the various 
organs and tissues of the body. This is shown 
in the accompanying illustration of the spine. 

This is in a way similar to a telephone cable, 
which contains the many wires that go out from 
the central office. The wires 
are all separate in the cable, 
yet they are placed in a 
very compact way within 
the lead casing. So it is 
with the spinal cord, which 
is a very wonderful system 
of human wires. Over these 
wires the nerve energy 
passes from the brain to the 
stomach, liver, kidneys and, 
in fact, to all of the minute 
tissues of the organism. 

It can be readily seen 
that if nothing interrupts. 
this flow of energy from the 
brain the health will be 
maintained until the organ 
dies from old age or from 
lack .of restorative force. 
Exceptions are of course 
made where one is insuf}- 
ciently fed and clothed, and 
deprived of a reasonable 
amount of fresh air. If the 
nerve impulses are con- 
stantly passing from the 
great center of energy, the 
brain, the stomach will do 
its proper work and ail of 
: the other organs will fune- 
tionate as they should. We know that up to a 
given time we do have health. How very easily 
our arms work when all is well! Little attention 
do we give to our bodies when health prevails; 
but when a pain is felt we begin to think of 


ridding ourselves of it, and in so doing we. 


learn something about the intricate workings 
of the body, of which man knows so little. 
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‘ence with the current produces the trouble 4 


When something happens to the teleph 
Wire coming from the cable into our home, W 
occurs? We know how the phone seratches 
grates; and we have difficulty in talking ¢ 
it. If we happen to be in a hurry, the dela 
quite a trial to our patience. What is wre 
Is there something wrong with the curre 
No; it may be that there is nothing wront 
the central office. The power may be floy 
forth from the power plant as well as ever. J 
there is trouble with the wires. There may 
what an electrician calls a “ground” or a lo 
connection somewhere; or perhaps the y 
has been injured in some way. This inte 
is manifest at the telephone. : 

Bringing the eomparison back to the - nal 
tenance of our health we notice how it fits. | 
little bones in our spine get slightly out of pl 
quite frequently—become subluxated, as il 
trated by the few vertebrae with the nerves cl 
ing forth, one nerve being pinched by the bor 

Tt will be noticed that pressure upon a ne 
is caused by a partial closing of the little OF 
ings between the verte- - 
brae, having such effect 
upon the flow of the 
nerve current as pres- 
sure upon a rubber tube 
has upon the water flow- 
ing through it. What is 
the result? The same as 
with the telephone when 
the wire is injured—the 
current 1s hindered. If 
a percent of the current 
is cat off on nerves going to the kidneys, 
it seem reasonable that the kidneys could fi 
the impurities from the blood stream as w 
with full nerve strength? Surely not; no 7 
than we could have a properly working 
phone with the current partially impaired. — 

If this is true with the kidneys, it logi ¢ 
follows that the same must be true with 
heart, the pancreas, the intestines, ete. 1 
simply means that there is a natural law gov 
ing the vital energy of the body. If Nature 
the resource of energy in her power plan — 
brain—and if nothing hinders the passage 
that current to the life-producing organs, 
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body functions will continue. Saar 
Again, it may be asked: ‘How is it tha 
spines were made so weak that they get 0 


le ar So BP ensilyt Would it not seem that our 
ator lacked wisdom?’ ‘To be sure these are 
easonable questions that arise in the think- 
n Bnd. However, the writer’s understanding 
quman history i is that mankind is quite far 
‘the perfect standard, and that life in its 
; enjoyed by no human being at present. 
fullness of life is the glorious hope of the 
future of the Golden Age. 
m the cradle to the grave the spine, being 
exible, is subject to many twists, strains, 
and yarious other injuries. Vocations 
‘necessitate the assuming of a fixed posi- 
throughout the day cause the spine to as- 
e@ an abnormal position. The result of all 
misfortunes is displacement or subluxa- 
a of one or more vertebrae of the spinal col- 
. The injury may be insufficient to cause a 
in the back; for the nerves supplying the 
es of the back may not be compressed by 
jury, and pain anywhere is but the ery of 
jured nerve. H'rom the time the pressure 
lace upon the nerve until disease mani- 
itself, the process of the breaking down of 
sis taking place. ay 
W oiten we are confronted with the fact 
we are suffering from pain in some portion 
the body. But the process was working he- 
@ we discovered that we had pain. The dis- 
‘is but the effect of an existing cause. Of 
issity the cause must have existed before the 
‘was manifest, even as rain must be in the 
s before it can fall upon the earth, to 
the fields and flowers. 
ropractic is a science of dealing with the 
of disease, based upon these fundamental 
ples already set forth. At no time does 
iropractor seck to instruct nature how she 
act if the energy flows through the 
To enjoy the sun’s rays we remove the 
rom the window and let the warm rays 
at they will to gladden our hearts and to 
@ life to the plant in the window. If there 
3 enough in the plant it will revive and 
mm again; if not it will die. So it is with the 
ees operating within our bodies. 
» chiropractor examines carefully the spine 
le termine where the offending vertebra is 
ated. (The chiropractic training has been 
his end with scientific means for developing 
and technic.) After the cause has been 
the offending vertebra is adjusted into 
oral position by a sudden and skillful 
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movement of the hands pushing the vertebra 
back into its place, so that 1t no longer presses 
the nerve. If the cause in the spine affected 
nerves which control the action of the stomach, 
when the pressure is removed the nerve energy 
will again return to those minute glands, and the 
secretions will again form properly. If the 
pressure be upon nerves aifecting the kidneys, 

when the energy 1s again freed at the spine the 
great filters of the hody will resume their im- 
portant functions. The same is true with the 
museles of the limbs, the movements of the eyes 
and the action of the heart. 

When the skilled electrician seeks out, locates 
and corrects the cause of the faulty telephone 
we use the instrument again with a deep sense 
of satisfaction. No longer does it make annoy- 
ing sounds, and we talk over it with ease. The 
electrician simply repaired the defect that. hin- 
dered the current from flowing readily. In other 
words, he placed the telephone in harmony with- 
simple and well-known laws. 

When the chiropractor has adjusted the ver- 
tebra and thus released the pressure from the 
nerves, the restorative powers are in nature’s 
possession. How little we possess in ourselves! 
We are gladdened by the harmonious working 
of nature’s forces within us. “Simple!” says 
some one. Indeed, all of the great laws of na- 
ture are simple when understood. Surely there 
must be a wonderful Author behind them all! 


Do Movies Hurt the Eyes 
OME people experience a certain amount of 
eye-strain at a motion picture; but accord- 
ing to the United States Public Health Service 
the trouble appears to be due to an ocular defect, 
rather than to the motion pictures. Such persons 
should have the eyes examined by a competent 
eye specialist; for it is quite certain that the 
same person would find even more discomfort 
in the same period of concentrated reading. The 
employes of motion picture establishments, who 
spend a large part of the day looking at the 
pictures, do not seem to be troubled with their 
eyes any more than other average individuals. 
It is safe to say that a person may witness a 
picture play lasting an hour and a half without 
straining the eyes or experiencing any discom- 
fort, provided that the eyes are good, and that 
there are no hidden defects of the vision. In- 
deed, a motion picture might be the means of 
advising a person of faulty eyes. 


THE NEW EDEN FORESHADOWED. 
By Judge Rutherford 


ee the desolate land shail be tilled, whereas it lay desolate in the sight of all that passed by. 


shall say, This land that was desolate is become 


IwprroriaL Note: Judge apcinantrasep visited the Im- 
perial Valley with a view of noting the steps the Lord 

‘is tuking in causing the Saigics places to be glad end 
the desert to rejoice and blossom as the rose. ane 
who love their: fellowmen can rend his artiele without 
delight and joy of heart at the grand evidence it 
presents of God’s purpose to ultimately fll the earth ~ 
with peace and plenty. It is a remarkable addition 
to. the literature of ‘THrE Gotpen, Ack,” : 


THERS have written of Imperial Valley as 

a monument to the ingenuity and achieve- 
“ment of man. We shall here attempt to treat 
the subject ‘from the viewpoint ot fulfilled 
prophecy, showing another step in the majestic 
and progressive plan of God. Jehovah made the 
earth not to be destroyed, but for man’s habita- 
tion. (Isaiah 45:18; Keclesiastes 1:4) He has 
promised to make the earth a place much to be 
desired, and his promise shall not fail, because 
he has said: “So shall my word be that goeth 
forth out of my mouth: it shall not return unto 
me void, but it. shall accomplish that which I 
please, and it shall pr osper in the thing whereto 
tT sent it”, (Isaiah 55:11). All honor is due to 
the Lord for the transformation of this valley; 
for he located in their proper respective places 
the rivers, the mountains and the valleys, and 
in his due time he will use them to his glory and 
for the blessing of all who love and obey him. 
'Jmagine yourself standing upon the crest of 

a barren mountain looking to the eastward 
across a desert land to another mountain range 
a hundred miles away. The unusually rarified 
atmosphere makes your vision clear. Below you, 
some 4,000 feet or more, even below the level of 
the sea, a. saucer-shaped basin, approximately 
100. miles wide, lies utterly. desolate. The semi- 
tropical sun beats upon the pitiless waste of 
sand which ‘covers the ‘surface of this basin, 
producing such a terrific heat that no vegetation 
save the gnarled mesquite’ and the scrubby 
greasewood brush can survive. The winds have 
whisked the sands into dunes, where the horned 
toad alone finds a, habitation. No’ other creature 
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_ traveler, saying: This is a land of thirst, 


did God make such a place of desolation? ¥ 
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like the garden of Eden.’’—LEzekiel 86:34, 35. 


can live in this barren waste. Even the coyt 
as he approaches the valley’s edge, gives f 
a howl of dismay, because his instinet tells. 
that there is nothing for him in its wide expar 
It is a land without word or song, a place 
silence. Yet in symbol it speaks to. the wa 


out water to cool your parched tongue or 7} 
your weary brow, without food, without shell 
a land of eres! ot desélation and death, 


The weary traveler then changed his cou 
and passed by this land of desolation; and 
he went, mused thus: Why all this waste? W 


profit and glory to him? What benefit to me 
The answer is found only in the divine Wo: 
and here the Lord makes pla in his intention a 
purpose; and as these unfold to the student, 
heart responds with gladness. 


Twenty years later imagine yourself a 
standing on the erest of that sclfgame mount a 
An awesome sight greets your vision. “Li : 
white ribbon you see. stretching from the mo 
ain’s edge, out across this, wide valley, a mode 
concrete highway, flanked on either side by 1 
shade trees, waving their green arms in 
gentle zephyrs and clapping their hands 
gether for joy. The meadow-lark, the li 
the dove, and many other sweet warblers hay 
come to join In the song of praise. No lor 
is it a land of silence, no longer a land of de 
Herds of cattle, swine and sheep peacef 
feed in the fields ever green with life-nouris 
alfalfa; and the Ghiebane the ducks, the g 
and the guinea hens, doing their bit to - 
enrich the inhabitant, join in-the refrain 
their peeuliar sounds. of happiness. ; : 

Thrilled with this entrancing scene, you spee 
in a modern Cadillac over the coherete, high a 
and shortly find yourself comfortably lo 
in a modern, well- “appointed: hotel, in the 1 
center of this valley where twenty years be 
not even the wanderi ing coyote could exist. 


ou find in this hostelry hot and cold water, 
th, and all things ineident to a modern hotel. 
« oncert is in progress in the spacious rotunda. 
Rect strains of musi¢ are waited on the. air 
1ere once silence and desolation reigned. Upon 
Biable j in your room you see a Bible, and from 
you read the word written long ago by the 
rophets of God. 

Call to mind now that more than 2,500 years 
0 these holy prophets had a vision of that 
bove described—first a land of desert waste 
desolation, and then a land transformed into 
1 Edenic paradise. They had this vision, but 
1ey understocd not. Yet moved upon by the 
is it of Jehovah they wrote: “The desolate land 


ee | 


fall be tilled, whereas it lay desolate in the 
ight of all that passed by. And they shall say, 
‘his land that was desolate is become like the 
arden of Eden”; and “The desert shall rejoice 
nd blossom as the rose; it shall blossom abund- 
itly, and rejoice even with joy and singing. 
ad the parched ground shall become a pool, 
nd the thirsty land springs of water; in the 
flderness shall waters break out,.and streams 
ithe desert. Then the eyes of the blind shall 
opened, and the cars of the deaf shall be 
stopped.’ —Ezekiel 56:3 139 Isaiah 30. 

And now, dear reader, secing the things that 
Ve come to pass in your day, can you doubt 
at these prophets of old, under the su pervision 
f Jehovah, wrote of these great historic facts 
ig before they oceurred, and that now they are 
s iene in ite due time, and that this 


ehautd beg in to A pianeabanil’ an you deat 
the rapid transforming of Imperial Valley 
ks the heginning of the fulfillment of divine 
pheey and foreshadows farther fulfillment on 
r greater seale, and that this is in harmony 
| and i in furtherance of Jehovah’s plan for 
» bles sing of mankind? And sceing these 
rs, ought they not-to inspire in you a keener 
Bre to make a eareful, painstaking examina- 
of the divine programme as recorded in 
y Writ? So doing, you will find that therein 
Be oxdéa the panaeea for all human ills; and 
| fou find these things, would it not fill your 
Mart with an eager desire to inform others of 
ehlessings that are coming to the human race? 
Let the: cleré eymen of earth take notice! We 
be pardoned for here humbly suggesting 
_ these men of the cloth—men of influence 


t 
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-and power, which can be used for great good 


are missing the greatest God-given opportu- 
nity ever offered to man when they fail to, teach 
the people the true meaning of the divine proph- 
ecies now in course of fulfillment. Nearly half 
a century ago Pastor Russell, the greatest mod- 
ern interpreter of Scripture, began to teach, and 
continued to teach and to preach until his dying 
day, that we are.in the time of the end of the old 
order; that the new order. is coming in; that 
1914 would mark the beginning of a world war; 
that within a short period thereafter restitution 
blessings would.come to the people; and that the 
prophets foretold that these restitution bless- 
ings would consist.of the reclamation of vast 
desert wastes and the blessing of all mankind 
with life, liberty and happiness. <A few clergy- 
men soined with him; but most of them, neglect- 
ing the great opportunity of representing the 
Lord, contented themselves either by following 
the old course of taking up collections and at- 
tending, social functions, or. else by joining in 
the persecution of that great Bible scholar and 
those who did join with him in the proclamisHon 
of the divine program. 

Kivents that have occurred: in the. last decade 
have proven beyond a doubt that the explana- 
iion of the Scriptures given by Pastor Russell 
is correct and true. All who are interested in 
the welfare of humankind will have a keen inter- 
est in the great transformation of the desert in 
Southern California, which we hold is but the 
heginning of.the fulfillment of prophecy, fore- 
shadowing greater events to happen for man’s 
welfare. .People in general are comparatively 
ignorant of Imperial Valley and its history. 
This valley consists of approximately a.million 
acres, half of which is now subject to irrigation 
and cultivation. Jn the year 1900 not a sprig 
of grass grew upon it. But in less than twenty 
years 1t has been transformed into the richest 
farming land of the world. . 

Vocated in the extreme southeastern corner 
ot the State of California, the Imperial Valley, 
embraced in Imperial County, is bounded on the 
north by San Bernardino and Riverside Coun- 
ties, on the cast. by the Colorado River, on the 
south by the Mexican state, Lower California, 
and on the west by San Diego County. . It is 125 
miles from San Diego to El Centro, county 
seat: 215 miles to Los Angeles. Much of its sur- 
face is below the sea level, some parts of it as 
much: at 256 feet. 
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The tillers of the soil find some crop abund- 
antly maturing practically every month of the 
year. For instance, January is the time for 
harvesting lettuce, and this year 4,000 carloads 
of lettuce were produced for the market. In 
February strawberries, asparagus and alfalfa 
hay are ready for the market. In fact, on an 
average seven crops of alfalfa hay per year are 
produced, or about eight tons per acre. The 
average price of this hay in the field is $20 
per ton, making a total of approximately $160 
per acre per year for the hay crop alone. Two 
or three crops of vegetables are produced on 
much of the land. In March peas are harvested 
in abundance. In April is the harvest of 
onions, squash, tomatoes, apricots and spring 
lambs. In May is the harvest of the wheat, 
barley and cantaloupes; in June, table grapes in 
abundance and many varieties; in July the cot- 
ton is matured and gathered 1 in, Wi hile the grape- 
fruit in abundance is harvested in November. 
In the autumn months also are gathered dates in 
abundance, which for richness and sweetness are 
equal to any dates in the world. Honey sor- 
ghum is also produced in abundance, which 
grows to a height of eleven feet, produces forty- 
seven tons per acre and sells at an average 
price of $10 per ton. Much of this is stored 
in silos for feeding stock throughout the year. 
Milo maize is another crop abundantly produced. 
Other crops in abundance are oranges, lemons, 
pears, figs, almonds, spinach, and many other 
farm products. In the year 1919, 10,000 carloads 
of cantaloupes were marketed from this valley. 
With the coming of these wonderful products 
have come the bees in great numbers, and large 
quantities of honey are produced. 

The valley is designated “The Creamery of 
Southern California”, its butter, milk and 
creamery production excelling that of any other 
county in California. It is verily a land flowing 
with milk and honey. Grazing upon the broad 
alfalfa fields are great herds of cattle, sheep, 
swine, horses and mules. It has been found that 
the soil in Imperial Valley is so rich that it will 
never wear out. Holes haye been bored to a 
depth of 900 feet, and at that depth the soil was 
found to be as rich as it is on top; thus proving 
that this valley was once the bed of an inland 
sea which the silts coming down from the mount- 
ains for ages have filled in. Its natural agri- 
cultural riches are therefore inexhaustible. Yet 
the Lord permitted it to remain a barren waste 
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for ages, until his \due time to make it prod 
tive. The modern tractor, car rying the con 
nation reaper, gathers in one crop and imme 
ately prepares the ground for a second crot 
Some idea of the productive power of the la 
ean be gathered when we learn that lands reg 
ily rent for $50 per acre per year. Our att 
tion was called to the fact that in Febru: 
1920, a Mr. Brooks rented to one W. 8. Fan 
320 acres for five years at an annual rental 
$50 per acre; in other words, $250 per acre 
the use of the land for five years, which |} 
twenty years ago was absolutely worthl 
This is but a sample of the rental values of lat 
Without a doubt this valley within a deca 
at the present rate of progress, could eag 
feed 5,000,000 people; whereas twenty years a 
it produced not enough to keep alive ever 
jack rabbit. So rich is the soil that cottonwe 
trees three vears old have grown nine inches 
diameter and to a height of ‘thirty feet or mor 
The Imperial Valley produces the finest | 
ton in the world. The average yield of the a 
staple cotton is one bale per acre. A sim 
yield in quantity is obtained from the Duran 
or long staple cotton. The Pima varie y 
Kgyptian cotton also produces about a bale ¥ 
acre. The Goodyear Rubber Company, the k i 
Tire Company and other manufacturers of ai 
mohile tires, have found the long staple co) 
grown in the Imperial Valley to be so supe 
to any other that they now make contracts y 
the cotton raisers guaranteeing to pay them, 
less than 60 cents per pound for all of the] 
staple cotton raised, and to pay more if 
market price is higher. After the cotton @ 
is planted, these tire manufacturers orem 
the farmer $25 per acre on his land, with ¥ 
to raise and harvest his crop, and then pay 
the market price when the crop is gathel 
which must be not less than 60 cents per pou 
The cotton i is ginned at some of the fifty or m 
gins in the county; and the seed extracted £ 
the cotton brings an average of $66 per ta 
Many will ask, How could such a great 
formation of a bleak, barren desert to a) 
productive farming land take place will 
period of twenty years? The truth concert 
this is stranger than fiction; and the stu 
of divine prophecy, learning of it, naturally ¢ 
to mind the words of our first text: “And 
desolate land shall become tilled, cod 
desolate in the sight of all that passed by 


n June, 1901, the first faint rivulet of water 
turned into a canal that had been prepared 
the irrigation of the land. There is no other 
igation project in the world which excels that 
‘the Imperial Valley. The water for this val- 
y is taken from the Colorado River through 
© )-foot reinforced conerete skimming gate, 
6 ated at a point on the California bank of 
river five miles west of Yuma, Arizona. A 
al or ditch was constructed from the point 
ed through the southern part of California 
into Mexico, where reservoirs and distribu- 
n works were constructed near Calexico. The 
fers then fed into Imperial Valley through 
r Ration ditches.. There are thirteen difteceue 
er companies that handle and distribute the 
throughout the valley. 
n the east side of the valley is a ditch known 
the High Line Canal, and another as the 
n Canal: and on the west side, one known as 
| e West Side Main Canal. Branching from 
ase Main canals are a great number of smaller 
re s, through which the water is diverted and 
ead out over the farms. The average cost 
the farmer is about $3 or $4 per acre per 
um for the use of the water. In ordinary 
es the water in these canals is approximately 
beet j indepth. The canals are equipped with 
] rochronometers, and the quantity of water 
si g through the main canals at a given 
aM in ordinary times is 240 cubic feet per 
nd; while, in what is known as the busy 
Bn, ‘from April to September, approximately 
| ubic feet per second passes a given point in 
se canals. In addition to the richness of thé 
he water carries a heavy sediment, which 
ry fertile and supplies the land with fresh 
ilizer on the surface throughout the season 
gains are not needed in this valley; in fact, 
farmers prefer not to see any rain. The 
1 actually does their crops damage. The 
ration system furnishes all the water neces- 
y and produces crops far more abundant. and 
sfactory than lands fed by rains. 
i this desert waste could be so quickly trans- 
ed into an Eden, what will prevent the 
Ly millions of other desert lands throughout 
world from becoming productive? Ways 
{means will be found to provide irrigation 
all the deserts. Since we have reached the 
of the old order of things and the beginning 
the new, who will dare dispute the fact that 
imperial Valley of California is but an ex- 
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ample of what the Lord will cause man to make 
of the deserts of earth within the next few 
years? Who will dare dispute that this is the 
beginning of the fulfillment of the Lord’s pro- 
phetie statement: “The desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose, . . . and rejoice even with 
joy and singing’? Verily, the Imperial Valley 
has become a. place of song and rejoicing. 
Twenty years ago no song-bird was there heard. 
Now the trees are filled with warblers, while 


fowls and the beasts of the field give forth a 


joyful noise, and the peoples sing ‘together for 
joy. Who will dare say that the Lord did not 
have this in mind when he caused the prophet 
to write: “The parched ground shall become a 
pool, and the thirsty lend springs of water; and 
waters shall break out in the “wilderness; and 
streams in the desert?” 


The Menace—A Warning 

Christ Jesus, discussing things that would 
occur at the present time, stated that the great 
world war would be followed by other troubles 
more severe, the like of which the world has 
never known. ‘The trouble is not yet ended. 
The selfishness of man,.looking with greedy 
mind and heart upon the prosperity of his fel- 
low-creatures, may lead to other and greater 
troubles for the peoples of Imperial Valley as 
well as other parts of the earth. Most men give 
all credit to man for the reclamation of this 
desert,. and utterly disregard the prophetic 
statement of Jehovah, not giving credit to him 
for the progressive steps in his great plan. In 
this they are encouraged by the clergy, who 
neglect or fail to teach the people the true mean- 
ing of the Scriptures, but with other men of 
the world become self-centered, austere and 
haughty. The Lord has stated that the haughti- 
ness of all men shall be brought low, that Jeho- 
vah alone may be exalted.—Isaiah 2: 11, 12, 17. 

In looking over the Imperial Valley and the 
conditions surrounding, we ean see a situation 
that menaces the prosperity of this beautiful 
land. . Every Congressman who feels an interest 
in his fellow-creatures—and the presumption is 
that all do—should look well to the protection of 
the peoples of Imperial Valley and others who 
derive benefit therefrom. It will be observed 
that while the waters which feed this land are 
all taken from the United States, they are first 
conveyed into Mexico and then by eanal from 
Mexico back into the United States, the reser- 
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voirs being situated in Mexico. Mexico does 
not feel kindly toward the United States; and 
besides, the United States has other enemies 
on the other side of the Pacifie, who look with 
a greedy and selfish eye upon the prosperous 
farmer of Southern California, It is not at all 
unreasonable to suppose that these nfay arise 
and cause trouble with the United States and 
her people; and by cutting off the water supply 
from these canals, w hich comes in through 
- Mexico, the entire valley could be ruined in a 
short wile: To guard against this threatened 
menace it has been proposed that an All-Ameri- 
can canal be constructed entirely on the Amer- 
ican side, which could be done at an approxi- 
mate cost of $30,000,000. We quote from the 
President of one of the banks of Imperial Val- 
ley, who said: “We are not asking Congress to 
appropriate one cent to build this new canal, 
but we are asking that the Government under- 
write or guarantee the payment of the bonds 
until the second year after the construction of 
the canal, at which time we have no doubt that 
the bonds will be easily disposed of at par.” 
Thirty million dollars is a small exper: litare 
for tie protection of a million acres of fertile 
farm land such as is contained in Imperial Val- 
ley. The profits of one y ear W ould wipe out the 
debt thus contracted. 

The Scriptures clearly indicate that there are 
other troubles ahead, and we shall be pardoned 
for suggesting that it would be advisable to lose 
no time, but to put a large force of men to work 
and construct the all- Anterioar canal within a 
short time. This may not be done. The Lord 
may permit a disaster for a purpose, allowing 
the people to pass through some trying experi- 
ences in order that they may recognize that 
these blessings are not of men but of the Lord. 
And while man may be permitted for a time to 
hinder and destroy, as soon asthe Lord’s king- 
dom is in full charge this valley, as well as 
many others, will blossom abundantly and re- 
joice with joy and singing. 


The Reason 


As we come to a knowledge of the divine plan 
and its beneficent RE a gs for mankind, we 
ean fully see why the Lord has permitted this 
desert to lie desolate: for centuries and to be 
reclaimed only in reeerit years. .We can further 
see why, within a few years, all the desert lands 
of carth will be in process of reclamation. The 
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reason is this: Nineteen hundred years # 
Jesus of Nazareth provided the redempti 
price for the human race. Prior thereto, all 4 
prophets from Samuel to John the Baptist k 
taught that times of restitution would come, 
which mankind should be restored to the hle 
ings of lite, liberty, peace, abundance and h 
piness. - At Pentecost the. Apostle Peter sai 
“Times of refreshing shall come from'the face 
the Lord, for he will send Jesus Christ, whe 
the heavens must retain until the times of res 
tution of all things, which God hath spoken 
the mouth ofall his holy prophets since 
world began’.—Acts 3:19 - 21. 
As we have heretofore stated in these colum 
the old world, or social order of things, h 
ended, and tie new order is beginning. Jel 
vah has already sent Jesus Christ, who is 1¢ 
present and who is directing the forces for t 
preparation of the full establishment of I 
kingdom in a short time. The wars, fami 
pestilence, revolutions, siesta distress 
nations—all fulfilled in our 
of the time of the end, in which we are li ‘ 
‘he reclamation of desert lands is but an ¢ 
ample of what the Lord will do for the whe 
earth; for, according to his prophet, he has sal 
“He hat formed the earth and made it, he ha 
established it; he created it not in van 
formed it to be inhabited”, (Isaiah 45: 1S)9 ig 
has promised to restore the desert waste plac 
in order to make a fit habitation for man, 
these times of refreshing are now due to beg 
Another century will mark the most marvelo 
transformation of the earth and the blessing 
the people that has ever been dreamed of. T 
earth will become a place of glory and beat 
during the reign of the Messiah. J ehovah I 
promised: “Phe earth is my footstool, . . . a 
I will make the place of my oh, glorious’ 
tsaiah 66:1; 60:13. 
FE requently words are used in ie Seriptm 
in both a literal and a symbolic sense, and si 
is true in references to the desert or waste lag a 
The desert is a barren place upon the ear 
devoid of food and je Symbolically it y 
tures human society. Wafer.is a symbol of 
freshing: truth. Tn a deserts of the ea 
water is very hard to find. Applying — uh 
symbols to society, how aptly they fit the con 
tions existing in the present, social order 
things! ‘Fiman society is indeed in a wildern 
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or asin condition ;-because in it is found'¥ Vv 
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tt e, if any, refreshing and quickening truth. 
or centuries such a condition has prevailed. 
he heat of trying experiences and blinding in- 
jences has beaten heavily upon the people, phe 
ave long sighed and moaned for relief, and 
ill sigh in their distress. 
‘St. Paul wrote: “The whole creation groaneth 
travaileth in pain together until now, wait- 
ie for the manifestation of we: sons of God”?— 
le Messiah. (Romans 8:19,22) he phrase 
sons of God” means the house of sons, of which 
2sus is the head. During the gospel age the 
‘ue followers of Jesus have been journeying 
rough a desert or wilderness condition, but 
ave found relief in Christ when they have 
ed unto him and followed his admonition. 
hus the Psalmist puts it: “They wandered in 
we Wilderness in a solitary way; they found no 
ity to dwell in. Hungry and thirsty. their soul 
unted in them. Then they cried unto the Lord 
«their trouble, and he delivered them out of 
ir distresses. And he led them forth by the 
ght way, that they mi a go to a eity of habi- 
Aon’ Psalm 107:4- 
‘The wilderness seatition of mankind is due 
“the baneful influence of sin and death. It 
S Satan who involved the human race in sin, 
‘sulting in the whole social order being in a 
ilderness condition. “The whole world lieth in 
ickedness.” (1 John 5:19) The condition pre- 
uiling at the present time, duc largely to the 
et that many who have had an opportunity to 
“each the truth have failed to do so, is graphi- 
ly described thus: “Behold, the days come, 
sith the Lord God, that I will send a famine in 
e land, not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for 
ater, but of hearing the words of the Lord: 
id they shall wader from sea to sea, and from 
fe north even to the east, they shall run to and 
0 to seek the word of thé Lord, and shall not 
id it”. (Amos 8:11,12) The relief for such 
eondition i is to give ‘the people the refreshing 
uths: of the aivine plan, showing them God’s 
*ovision for their blessing. The beginning of 
it glorious time is at hand! As we see the 
fines of water beginning to break forth in the 
eral desert, causing the carth to yield its 
indance, so shortly we shall sce the waters 
truth increasing in volume among the people 
til its beneficial effects will make glad the 
arts of all who love truth. 
The process of irrigating the natural desert 
by opening the gates leading from the main 
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canal and permitting the water to pass through 
the smaller ditches and on to the land. A gate 
is a way or means used for letting in the water. 
livery Christian person who is now telling forth 
the message of Messiah’s kingdom is therefore a 


gate or an instrument for letting in the water . 


toa famished population.. We fully believe that 
‘ux GoLtpen Agr magazine is one of the gates 
through which the water of truth is conveyed 
to the thirsty souls. Soon the Lord will use 
every willing one to carry the glad tidings to 
his fellow-creatures. The prophet of God in 
symbolic language graphically and beautifully 
describes the. process of refreshing the people, 
thus: “He turneth the wilderness into a stand- 
ing water, and dry ground into watersprings. 
And there he maketh the hungry to dwell, that 
they may prepare a city [government] for habi- 
tation; and sow the fields, and plant vineyards, 
which may vicld fruits of inerease. He blesseth 
them also, so that they are multiplied greatly; 
and suffereth not their eattle to decrease.” 
(Psaln 107: 35-38) What a glorious prospect 
is Just ahead for the groaning creation! 

The produectiveness of the desert land will 
be essential for the maintenance of the human 
family, because there are millions now on earth 
who will never die, and all who have died in the 
eenturies past will be awakened out of death 
(John 5:29) and given a fair trial for life 
(Acts ee and the obedient ones will be 
restored to life and live forever on the earth. 
(Matthew 20:54; John 11:26) These teeming 
nullions mail require food and shelter and a 
place to reside; and when the earth yields its in- 
crease (Psalm 67:6) there will be abundant 
space and an abundance of nourishment for all 
who have ever lived and will again live. In 
fact, we stand today at the portals of the Golden 
Age. Just beyond the distress that is now upon 
mankind, by the eye of faith we see the incoming 
blessings. Why not relieve the people of their 
sorrow and distress by teaching them the truth 
concerning God’s wonderful arrangement? 
While Pastor Russell thus tried to teach, the 
clergy opposed and persecuted him; and while 
some others with him still seck to teach the peo- 
ple these great truths, many of the clergy are 
interesting themselves in trying to have prose- 
euted and inecareerated in prison some of these 
humble teachers of the Bible. 

Thanks be to God, however, that in a few 
years these blinded ones shall have their eyes 
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opened (Isaiah 35:5), and then all the people 
shall begin to know the Lord, from the least 
even unto the greatest. Therefore we can con- 
fidently state that notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion to the truth at this time, its flood tide that 
is beginning will continue to rise higher and 
higher until it has filled the whole earth as the 
_ waters fill the deep. (Habakkuk 2:14) We in- 
vite our clergy brethren to cease their warfare 
and selfish course and join hands with us in 
the proclamation of Messiah’s kingdom, just now 
at hand. This kingdom, when established, will 
have a compulsory service law; and every man 
who would have a blessing will be compelled to 
do Messiah’s bidding for the beautifying of the 
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NE question for each day is provided by this journal. 
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cabik and the helping of mankind. livery 104 
of the Lord and righteousness will voluntari 
and joyfully res spond to the command of the ne 
King and participate in the blessed work 
causing the desert to rejoice and blossom as t 
rose. Imperial Valley is but a sample, indee 
in an embryo condition. The thousand-ye 
reign of Christ will result in making the enti al 
earth an Edenie paradise, and in this parac 
of earth will the thief who died upon the Cro 
and who cried to the Lord for help have } 
portion and his blessing because of his faith 
the Lord; and dewbihess, he and all others y 
gladly perform the duties devolving upon the ) 
during Messiah’s reign. 


The parent will find it interesting and heiptul i 


to have the child take up the question each day and to aid it ‘in finding the answer in the Scriptures, | hs 
thus developing a knowledge of the Bible and Jearning where to find in it the information which is desired. tM 


1. Why is Jesus coming again? 

Answer: See Luke 12:36-42; Ephesians 1:10; 
1 Corinthians 15: 25, 26; 2 Timothy 4:1; Acts 17:31. 

2. Will Jesus ever die again? 

Answer: See Romans 6:9; Revelation 1:18. 

3. Wil the earth ever be destroyed? 

Answer: See Ecclesiastes 1:4; Isaiah 45:18; Psalm 
119: 90; Numbers 14: 21. 

4. Is all of God’s work perfect? 

Answer: See James 1:17%; Deuteronomy 32:4; 
Psalm 18: 30. 

p. Is the earth perject now? 

Answer: See Genesis 2:8, 9; 3: 
Romans 8: 22. 

6. Will the curse which is now upon the earth 
be rolled away? 

Answer: See Revelation 22: 3. 

7. Will the whole earth become like the garden 
of Eden? 


Answer: 


17) 18,23, 24; 


See Matthew 5:5; Ezekiel 36: 33-36; 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


By Martin G. Christenson 


The poet Burns expressed the wish that we 
Could see ourselves as others see us. 
But that wish has no advocate in me— 
The fates from that forever free us! 
Vor theh a thousand views 
Would you and me confuse, 
And not a single one would be us! 
i have in mind a better view, | 
More benefit to you and me, 
Than seeing ourselves as others see us: 
If I saw me, and you saw you, 
The way we are, just through and through— 
A view that might from blunders free us ! 


Tsaiah 60:13; 66:1; Psalm 67:6; stir 4: 19 
Isaiah 35; Aq: 18; 43: 19, 20. 


8. When will the earth be perfected? 4 
Answer: See Acts 3:19-21; 15:18-18; Zeph 
niah 3:9; Ephesians 1:9, 10. i 


9. How did God rest from all of his wonlka 
Answer: See Genesis 2:2; John 5:17; 1 Com 
thians 15: 24 - 28. 4 


10. Who was the first man? 
Answer: See 1 Corinthians 15: 45. 


11. When was Adam created? 
Answer: More than 6000 years ago. 


(12. How do we know this? 
Answer: By studying Bible chronology. 


13. Who created Adam? iN 
Answer: See Genesis 1:27; John 1:3; Colo 
bes ST, 


14. Where was Adam’s home? — 
Answer: See Genesis 2:8. 


The time is coming with a mighty stride, 
. When we -shall see each other as we are, 
When e’en our thoughts no longer we can hide, 
Be they as white as snow or black as tar; - 
When shall we thus each other see? 
The Bible tells it shall be 
When Christ sets up his righteous government. — % 
But for this time to ready be, ; 
What can be done by you and me? 
I think that we should start a movement— 
Let each elect a committee— 
say, you choose you, and I choose me, 
For true and earnest self-improvement. 


‘Steady Work for Miners 
NY idle industry assesses its loss upon its 
A employes, upon the owners and upon the 
‘public. Idle plants and idle men are taxes upon 
the community and upon the nation, taxes which 
idle part of the year the public must, in the long 
run, pay for the idle time of the miners and of 
the mines, as well as for the days they work; 
for the living expenses of the miners and the 
constant overhead costs of the mine are neces- 
sarily added to the price of the coal. 

_ Bituminous mines are always idle for one- 
third to one-fourth of the time in ordinary 
years, because they are worked on the basis of 
the winter output. In the year 1914 the soft 
coal workers operated the mines but 195 days, 
‘an average of three and three-fourths days per 
week. Even in the banner year, 1918, the miners 
lost sixty-one working days. 

The situation is worse in some states than in 
others. Ohio is the worst; during the past five 
years its soft coal mines have averaged but 176 
days of work per year. In the same period the 
Indiana mines worked 196 days per year, the 
Illinois mines 205 days per year; the Alabama 
ees worked 252 days per year, the Virginia 
dines 258 day per year and the New Mexico 
mines 292 days per year. 

u Soft coal does not store any too well. When 
exposed to the weather it loses a considerable 
portion of its fuel value. But in Europe the 
mines operate steadily the year around; and 

ose who have studied the matter feel that 
similar customs and practices should be inau- 


should be so adjusted here as to make it profit- 
able for large buyers to buy during the time 
when there is normally little demand for coal. 
Such an equalization of markets would give 
the miners steady work and be better for them, 
for the mines and for the public. 


Alien Mine Workers 

1 HE first workers in American mines. were 
4 Americans or men from the British isles 
ho were familiar with the English tongue— 
mglish, Scotch, Welsh and Irish. About 1890 


{ 


must inevitably be paid. If the coal mines are. 


gurated here. It is also believed that prices _ 


the first generation of miners began to give way 
to a new generation of immigrants, Poles, Sl- 
vaks and [talians, many of them brought in by 
the wealthy corporations to stabilize wages, 1. e., 
lower them. In 1900 the immigrants were Rus- 
sians, Bulgars, Rumanians, Syrians and Ar- 
menians. The first generation understood the 
Kinglish tongue and coal mining itself; the later 
arrivals did not understand either of these. 

The accident rates are much lower in England, 
Wales, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria and 
Japan, because all the miners in one mine speak 
the same language. The polyglot workers in 
American mines are unable to understand the 
printed or spoken instructions, and do not have 
the experience in mining to enable them to under- 
stand the dangers apparent to those who have 
been brought up in the mines. The pioneers 
have not stayed in the mines to work with the 
newcomers. This makes it bad all around. The 
standard of safety in the mine is the standard 
of the most ignorant miner or laborer. He may 
eause the accident that will endanger the lives 
of all the rest, and experience has shown that 
this is what frequently occurs. 

Very much has been done in the way of 
making the mines safer, by means of mine legis- 
lation and mining engineering; but many acci- 
dents happen due to those who know little of 
rock formation, fire damp, the properties of 
coal dust, the handling of explosives, and the 
liability of roofs to fall. Props are left un- 
placed, open lamps are used and explosives are 
handled recklessly. The result is mine horrors 
that make the heart sick. An offset is the grow- 
ing use of rescue apparatus of a high degree 
of efficiency, oxygen-breathing devices that make 
rescues hitherto useless to attempt. 


World’s Deepest Mine 
HE world’s deepest mine is the Morro Velho, 
in Brazil, the lowest working being 6400 
feet vertically below the surface and 3650 feet 
below sea level. The ventilation is effected by 
exhaust fans, and a $200,000 refrigeration plant 
insures that, no matter what the depth, the 
working temperature in the stopes shall never 
exceed 82°. Tho mine is absolutely dry. 
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HE world’s weather—social, political, eccle- 
siastical, economic—continues unsettled, The 
jority of people know that it is unsettled, 
ough there is a division of opinion as to how 
il end. Here or there is a fatuous group 
b while rubbing its hands from cold, calls 
the imprisonment of the thermometer, as 
ach the thermometer were responsible for 
: peaees in the weather. 

ie Spartanburg (8. C.) Herald recently car- 
an editorial which sums up the sentiments 
@ average person very well: 


ot even the wisest men of our day seem able to 
2 out, what is next ahead of us. Opinions of every 
sivable variety are laid before us day by day, but 
ment upon any single prediction—there is none. 
was there such complexity in human affairs. 
3 are. so many competing forces struggling to pre- 
hat the probable result is not to be “calculated by 
aerematics nor perceived by any intuition at 
mmand. 

ore than half of Europe is in such a uid, un- 
ed state that anything may happen within the cur- 
alendar year. In our own country a national 
n for control of the government is on, and not a 
an figure even on probabilities as to the outcome. 
hing may happen there before this calendar year is 
W Vill prices begin to recede or ascend still higher ? 
} point even ‘the keenest minds are all at ‘odds. 
senate ever ratify the League of Nations coven- 
Who can say? What of the railroads, what of the 
) what about our military system henceforth? No- 
ean hazard even a reasonable reliable guess as to 
we shall be when 1920 has become history. 

ere we are in a world better equipped with ways and 
of of knowing all the facts as they stand from day to 
an ever before. We have more trained men, accus- 
to ) survey and marshal complicated data so as to 
the proper conclusions. Yet they all alike are 
ry baffled by the endless complications of life as it 
“W e are just groping along till things clear up 
w. ‘hat is about the simple truth. We take 
best we can for today and trust for tomorrow. 
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CURRENT EVENTS—THEIR MEANING 


“But it is 4 critical year—this same year now slipping 
by us. It will in due time settic many questions now 
asked in vain, and it will raise probably just as many 
more to puzzle thinking minds twelve months hence. A 
new order of things is doubtless on the way, but what it 
is to be like—well, there is no oracle can tell us and in 
patience we must abide until it”has arrived.” 

All agree that very significant symptoms are. 
present. The disease is selfishness, of course; 
but the particular phase of the disease which is 
most apparent in all the world today is disre- 
gard for the idea of authority. Every one wants 
to be a leader and no one wants to be a follower, 
for fear the leader will gain some prestige or 
advantage not enjoyed by all the followers. All 
men are not equal in endowment; and nearly 
all men recognize this fact, though they do not 
always acknowledge it. Those who are more 
generously endowed in some respects are able 
and generally very willing to earry a little more 
than their own responsibility. On the other 
hand, the world is full of people who are trying 
to dodge responsibility. If they can find some 
one who is willing to assume a partial oversight 
over their affairs they are glad of the opportu- 
nity to be relieved from a burden which they 
cannot easily carry. So the world has been di- 
vided for the most part into masters and men, 
though the names have changed to suit the taste 
of changing’ times. 

If the masters, having ‘assumed the responsi- 
bility for others, have not carried that responsi- 
bility with fair consideration for the interests of 
the men, the men have taken steps to get new 
masters. ‘There seems to be a deep and very 
general impression in the world that the mas- 
ters of the last fifty years—political, financial, 
ecclesiastical—not only have not taken their 
responsibilities seriously enough but have actu- 
ally used their advantageous positions for self- 
aggrandizement to an extent hitherto unknown 
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‘in modern times. Whether this impression. is 
“founded entirely upon fact or not is beside the 
question; the impression prevails. And it is 
because of this distrust on the part of the men 
in. those who have superior endowment. or ad- 
yantage that almost no one is. willing to do quite 
as he is directed, even though the direction be 
accompanied with: the most claborate reasons 
why the directed course is best. 

‘This condition is partially recognized, end 


hence only partially expressed, by an editorial. 


writer in the Tulsa (Okla.) Daily World: 

“If you sift most of the complaints lodged against 
ihings as they are you will discover that they spring from 
an unwillingness ae earn. promotion. ‘There is a world- 
wide revolt against discipline. Mankind in the mass re- 
fuses to recognize superiority in either God or govern- 

‘ment. , Arnis are turned into impotent mobs because 
_ all the soldicrs want to bé commanding officers, Indus- 
trial establishments are bereft of efliciency, because every 
member on the pay-roll insists on becoming boss. 


“In our Quixotic attempt to make the world safe for, 


democracy we appear to have succeeded only in making 
democracy unsafe for this,or any other world: - 

“That only a good soldier can make a good ofisant is & 
doctrine no longe er accepted. Discover a man nowadays 
who. adheres to. the theory thet he who has proven his 
ability to execute orders is the only man safe to entrust 
with the authority to: noe orders, and you will have 
found: a rare specimen.” 

Possibly this would be looked upon as capi- 
talist.“pr oultandak, but it at least contains a 
modicum of truth. » 

The Reverend Richard W. Boy nton. recently 
told members of the Social Workers’ Club 1 in the 
Hotel Ir oquis in Detroit that 

“Phere isino certainty the world is going forward to 
better days’. 

_ “his is not pessimism. Tt i is looking the free in the 
face, Our generation has got to get down to the hard 
facts. The. world is closer to barbarism today than it 
was in Tune, 1914, and life will be sterner for us of this 
gencration so long as we live. Our generation will have 
a job on its hands that will try it to ‘the utmost.” 

‘But it is hard to get the facts. If we try, for 
instance, to get the truth on even the commonest 
of subjects, we find that the newspapers have 
long been bought up for propaganda purposes. 


We find that dispensers of facts unwelcome to_ 


the aristocracy were for a time her alded i in mag- 
azines; whereupon these were bought up or con- 
trolled to the suppression of information. More 
recently the book, which ‘had been rather rele- 
gated to the background as a medium of any- 
thing else than entertainment, has been made 
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| Rocky Mowntain News Gare contains 


use of in the world. Life thinks man’s wist 
is as a small light in a murky world, adding 


“Our, world is. desperately befogged, and the wis 
of man is stumped to find a course for it, to safe hark 

Mexico, like several of the countries of 
has had an epidemic of revolutions. As 
result there has been’ a very general effort 
the part of those who-are not enthusiastic. ab 
a revolution in the United States to mak 
appear that everything in Mexico has: heel 
its last pair of leg s for many years. The1 
take was' made of trying to hold the emoti 
up to a strained pitch too long: The last ] 
of legs seems-to be holding out pretty well. 

‘In the last few weeks it has become less 
gant form.to speak slightingly of Mexico. - 


editorial as follows: 
- “The news from ree is not all blood, thunder, 
petroleum. . Comparative peace is. permitting the 
cans to start a new decade in a way that leads to b 
things in the way of civilization and prosperity. 
“Some facts and figures. for the ycar 1919 are | be 
ning to come through : from the land of the Montesu 
For. instance, ean is a land of silver. Its soil is 
of the white metal; and a good deal more digeitl 
done last year 1 than for many years previously,’ witl 
‘result that shipments of silver to the United State 
the twelve months totaled. Lae 000, 900 “more the 
previous year. 
“The crops of Mexico in 1919 were the esti in: 
and of course sold, when shipped out of the countr 
the highest figure on record, The abundant yield: 
food plentiful rand far cheaper than in the United § 
“And after all is said about the wonderful mine 
sources of Mexico, they are nothing to what that 
country can be made agriculturally. Iler future 
farming. But the prime necessity for successful far 
in many of her states is irrigation, and it is int 
to know that the government. has worked out ¢ 
irrigation program and -is elteady Spereine mon 
earry it out. 
“With reasonable scientific education and » me 
ment, the agricultural possibilities of Mexico st i 
lief. No other country in the world has such a ¥ 
of soil and climate; within its territory can be | 
every product useful to mankind. Every one of "a } 
states is highly productive. A noted American a é 
tural expert, after a visit to all these states, -v entur 
opinion that, given even a half-hearted effort to ¢ 
the neglected farming industry, Mexico by 1950) 
one of “the first countries of the world in the volt 1 
its agricultural products.” 
To this the Néw York Evening 5 un addi 


“Thirty billions of unbacked paper money 4 iss Fi 


vat 
By 
Rial 
it pi 
ae RT 


n Oriental trade growing by leaps and bounds are fea- 
ures in the present situation that promise untold wealth 
the years to come for the American and Mexican own- 
ts of silver mines. Silver must bé found to back almost 
ge quantities of Europe’s paper money. Silver 
tust be found wherewith to pay China and India for a 
rade balance swollen greatly in volume and made up of. 
reatly increased units of value.” . 
‘Russia was rubbed off the visiting list of the 
olite smart-set nations of the world some two 


ears ago. Of late there has been a somewhat 


rudging and reluctant inclination to stop fight- 
ig the Russians and to trade with them. How 
) get the cheese of Russian trade without 
pringing the humiliating trap of Soviet recog- 


ition is a problem which claims the attention adelphia Public Ledger, in its issue of March 14, 


£ the most astute statesmen of 


merica. 
“Meanwhile a somewhat cautiously presented 


urope and 


‘ery gently the light is being let in on their per- 


*ptions. Gradually they are being given to 


wher than on four, and that while they may 
row a little more beard than other men, they 
tally do not have horns. The Rocky Mountain 
ews, of February 20, contained one of these 
itering-wedge editorials, parts of which read: 
‘How to resume business with Russia without begin- 
ng diplomatic relations with the Soviet Government 
‘Moscow is now the problem that confronts the council 
| Premiers in session in London. Hence-comes the 
posal to send a special commission to find out what 
‘the situation in that country, and whether or not the 
ign of terror has come to an.end. 

a has notified the world that unofficial negotia- 
ims, or conversations, between a Soviet: trade agent and 
man representatives have progressed in the direction 
ha working agreement. his is the significant and 
tstanding fact in the situation. While the French 
Ik because they want to be reassured that the Soviet 
vernment, will recognize the loans made to Russia, 
ely by the French; under the old régime, they natur- 
have no desire to see Germany enjoy anything like 
onopely even for a time of a great source of supply 
ood and raw material. : 

nyhow Great Britain, France and Italy need to do 
hess with Russia because they need the moncy to pay 
erica and for other purposes. Besides in extremities 
Pmight fall back on the good old self-determination 
ry to prove that Russia has in the present system the 
of government that she desires.” 


Another one appeared in the New York Sun 
@ Herald of February 25: 


jurse of instruction is being given the public. : 


aderstand that the Russians walk on two feet. 


“Today was the first time since the advent of the Bol- 
sheviki in Russia that the Allies have officially mentioned 
diplomatic relations with the government of that coun- 
try. The official communique of the Supreme Council 
of the Peace Conference today outlines a policy of test- 
ing the Soviet’s international reliability. The encour- 
agement of trade with Russia and the discouraging of 


anti-Bolshevist activities by the states bordering on Rus- 


sia already are. foreshadowed here, but.a positive step 
in the direction of recognition of the Soviet was made 
when the Premiers decided to ask the League of Nations — 
to send a labor investigation commission into Russia to 
study the situation there. This is construed in high 
circles here as representing an unexpected triumph for 


_ the prorecognition policy of Lloyd George and N itti.” 


Carl W. Ackerman, correspondent of the Phil- 


‘goes even further: ons 
“Tingland and France today are looking to Russia for 


food, raw materials and codperation... The United States 


is criticized, denounced arid hated. The suspicion that 
we are a “dollar-chasing nation’, which was always talked 
about during the war, is now a conviction. England 
and France—Wngland more than France, and Italy more 
than England—look to. Russia instead of.to the United _ 


‘States for future economic assistance. 


“T do not believe it would be a rash forecast to say that 
within considerably less than a year England, Italy, and 


possibly I'rance, will extend de facto recognition to the 


Moscow government. Today everything tends toward 
such an official step by these three great allied powers.” 
“The European nations are in hard financial 
straits. ‘hese facts have been very generally 
published in the newspapers. We quote from 
the Houston (Tex.) Post: ‘ae 
“Owing the United States $18,000,000,000 Hurope is 
bankrupt and probably will never pay its debts, in the 
opinion of Mark O. Prentiss, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Bankers’ Foreign Credit Clearing House. 
“Mr. Prentiss, who is in Washington participating in 
conference on the foreign exchange ‘situation, said: Tri- 
day that he looks for the repudiation by the Allies of their 
cnornious financial obligations ‘as the only way out’. 
““The world is sitting on a volcano that may start its 
eruption at any time with the result that the financial 
structure of the world, as we have grown accustomed to 
it, will be totally destroyed, said Mr. Prentiss. 
_ ““The nations of Europe,’ he said, ‘are now trying to 
devise some form of proniises to pay which really par- 
take of the character of receivership certificates. There 


‘are few men who really have any hope that any part of 


the international debts will be paid.’ 
“Germany is worth $50,000,000,000, Mr. Prentiss es- 
timated, and owes $55,000,000,000. 
“We do not like to disclose Great Britain’s plight’, 
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the banker continued. “The people are prone to look to 
Great Britain as the most solvent of nations; and thought 
of British repudiation is one that we have refused to 
entertain. But here are the conditions: 

“Before the war Great Britain had $20,000,000,000 
invested throughout the world. This has been "redticed 
75% by forced sales, shrinkage, destruction and other 
causes, leaving $5,000,000,000. The income of Great 
Britain last year was $10,000,000 per day less than her 
national expenditures, and it is estimated that the dis- 
crepancy is greater today. The British government is 
under tremendous expense to maintain the ‘penny loaf’, 
which costs $5,000,000 a week ; and this expense is stead- 
ily increasing. Her interest charges are $1,840,000,000 
against a pre-war interest charge of $122,000,000. ” 

This statement was published partly with a 
view to eliciting American sympathy for the 
British plight so that those canny financiers 
without too much abruptness could decline to 
pay interest on their large American loans and 
would therefore be in a position to use such 
financial resources as are at their command, be- 
fore America can start in the same direction, in 
opening up trade with Russia and in extending 
their activities in South America. American 
financiers have been willing to play up the situa- 
tion, thinking that their chances of getting the 
interest on United States loans would be greater 
after, say, three years of British forehanded- 
ness in foreign trade than they are now. 


But was not the interest of these foreign loans © 


to be used, in part at least, to pay the interest 
on the American popularly sold bonds? Yes. 
And how is the interest on those bonds to be 
paid now? Indirectly by taxation. The poor 
and moderately cireumstanced bondholders are 
selling their own bonds, at a reduced price. As 
a result they pass into the hands of a financier 
who does not pay the taxes but who does receive 
the interest on the bonds which he has bought 


at a reduced figure. 


And how is it that the great and strong finan- 
ciers, perhaps it would be better to say the 
profiteers, do not pay their share of the taxes? 
The Oakland (Cal.) Daily Post gives this as the 
answer to the question: 


“The burden of the world’s war debt would be heavy 
enough to make every human being feel it in some way, 


even if every sane adult should do his very best to carry > 
his just share of that burden. Is it any wonder, then, 


that it is crushing the hope out of millions since so many 
selfish individuals are dodging responsibility, compelling 


others to do all the paying for the sins of Europe? 


Tah aap 
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“In theory the federal income tax was to compel t] 
rich to pay in cash as the poor had paid in blood to fr 
civilization from the blight of Prussian militarism. — a 
practice it has only whetted the avarice of the rich | ] 
has only succeeded in making them bolder so that 4 
take even a greater share of the medium of exchang i 

“Study the financial news; follow the reports of # 
gigantic combinations of capital and you will learn th 
many of them laid away larger net profits — 18 
than during any previous year! 

“That is, they paid all the income taxes Uncle § Sa 
demanded and still had left, out of their enormo 
gains, a greater interest return on their investment th 
during any year before the income tax was suggested! 

The men at the head of such unholy enterprises ‘8 
back comfortably amidst their luxurious surroundin 
while the youths of America crossed the seas on the 
way to eternity. They allowed others then to do all 4 
sacrificing ; and now they greedily take all they can gi 
and refuse to make the slightest effort to help he 
wounds of wartorn humanity. 

“It is rank hypocrisy for any rich man to say n 
paying income taxes when he insists first on gather ori 
profits of such outrageous proportions that he can: § 
render the taxes and still have normal profits! 

“Tf a man, who had been laying aside profits an 
equal to 6% on his investment should so regulate | 
business that he continued to receive profits equali 
only 6% interest return and then should reduce tha abt 
come by giving part of it as tax to the government, 
could honestly say that he was nee pay the cost 
the salvation of civilization. 2) a 

“But money-making becomes a vile habit just I 
the use of morphine or cocaine; and, like the drugs 
drives the decent instincts out of most mortals.” i 

As one result of this state of affairs the 1 m 
of small means are bearing a disproportiont 
amount of the enormous taxes which the 
has brought upon the populace at large. 
Phoenix (Ac ) Gazette informs us: . “a 

“Government taxes during 1921 will amount t Lo 
proximately $550 for every family in the United Stai 
Representative Iuuce, Republican, of Massachusetts, 
clared . in the House. Criticising the federal 
serve board for issuing $3,000,000,000 in notes, 1 
said there was an impending financigl menace’. ce 


The New York American speaks of the J in 
cial condition thus—and the Hearst inter 
cannot be accused of being pro-British: — 

“Some optimists still make themselves believe | 
England can pull through. But when the si 
sonsidered soberly and calmly, England’s pr 
pulling through is practically hopeless.” 

“Undoubtedly England is in better finane 
tion than is any other Huropean nation. And 


wything taxed practically to the limit of taxable possi- 
ity, England’s expenditures at this very time are 
a0st double her income. 
0D examination of the taxable wealth of England 
mvs that if she were to raise revenue equal to her going 
ditures she would have to take the whole of every 
‘idual and corporate income and take besides a Bar 
sverybody’s property and actual capital.” 
Wven as thorough- -going a Britisher as Gar 
ul Smuts is repor rted in the Manchester (Hng.) 
ardian as saying that “the British Empire 
ised to exist in August, 1914”. 
On top of this financial condition, and in all 
gpebiity not dissociated from it, is discern- 
growing tension in this country against 
British and a similar tension in Great Brit- 
jagainst things and influences American. The 
adelphia Public Ledger, of March 14, has 
following to say: 


‘Anglo-Ameri ican relations, unknown to the world at 
» are drifting into a state of tension that is begin- 
ig to cause anxiety. Anti-British agitation in the 
ted States is provoking equally intense anti-Ameri- 
/sentiment in Great Britain. It is unquestionable 
4% a condition of strain is coming about which, if un- 
‘eked, must sooner or later directly affect the official 
itions between the two countries. 
‘Cl arges and counter-charges are being flung back 
H forth across the Atlantic. Attacks on Britain in the 
ited States Senate are met with recriminatory refer- 
: to America in the British House of Lords.” 
is not, let us explain, the purpose of this 
nal to ‘be either socialistic in its Views or 
talistic in its sympathies. It is no part of 
mission to deepen class feeling, but rather to 
the facts as best we are able to ascertain 
m, and to-call attention to the significance of 
saffairs of the day. 

he New York State Bar Association believes 
some of the unrest, which aristocratic agen- 
are wont to call Bolshevism, merely because 
word sounds so much more dreadful, is due 
, too careless regard for the spirit of indi- 
al liberty. On this the New York Evening 
) ld says: 
Fear for ‘all that we have saved in the evolution of 
nan | justice, when so much of constitutional liberty 
Protection is lightly set dside simply because it seems 
mvenient to the single-tracked mind,’ is expressed in 
ort given out by the State Bar Association’s Com- 
fee on Law Reform. 
As a result of war conditions there is danger’, the 


Fe 


ha ‘that the fundamental spirit of individual 
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trial in exchange for a waiver of appeal. 
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Justice and the Poor Reginald Heber Smith, 


of the Boston Bar. 
Hi Finsr Derscr: Drenay. “While the law is 

_ enforced, justice waits. The possibilities of 
delay and of enforcing a compromise to avoid 
expense and annoyance induce litigation by 
those who wish to escape the faithful perform- 
ance of their contracts... The calendars are 
crowded with such cases. In such a game the 
poor stand little chance against the rich, or the 
honest against the unscrupulous.”—Elihu Root. 

Although the days of Jarndyce v. Jarndyce 
are over, the course of American justice still 
amply provides the opportunity for delay 
“which gives to monied might the means abund- 
antly of wearying out the right”. Delay is not 
entirely bad. In cases where it serves to cool: 
hasty tempers and stay spiteful litigation it is 
desirable. But when it becomes so prolonged 
that the issue ceases to be that of the merits of 
the case and becomes one as to the respective 
length of the parties’ pocketbooks, it is alto- 
gether intolerable, 

This evil of delay is established, and the injus- 
tice which it causes is universally recognized. It 
works to defeat justice in two ways: first, by 
making the time required to reduce a case to 
final judgment so long that persons unable to 
wait do not start the case at all but give it up; 
and, second, by foreing unfair settlements and 
compromises on persons so situated either before 
suit is brought or in discount of a verdict after 
Ina 
wage claim speed is the essence of justice, for 
the suit is brought to obtain the means of liveli- 
hood. A judgment years or even months later 
is little better than no judgment. In negotia- 
tions between counsel for the settlement of per- 
sonal injury cases it is customary to deduct 
something for the amount agreed on as fair 
damages on the theory that less is better now 
than more three years henec in the due course of 
the law. The evil tends to aggravate itself by 
encouraging parties without meritorious de- 
fences to make a sham contest so that they may 
avail themselves of delay and perhaps beat 
down the claim against them. The natural delay 
of the system is thus 3 increased by this artificial 
burden; it is like throwing sand into unoiled 
gears. 


Delays are mainly of two sorts: those en- 


eountered in getting a case, after taking its en- 


try in court, actually heard and determined; and 


those occasioned by the taking of appeals on: 


points of law to the highest courts. 

The following case illustrates the delays in 
securing a final judgment in Philadelphia before 
the creation of the Municipal Court in 1913 and 
is typical of a condition which has existed in 
every large city: 

A wage earner had a claim for ten dollars, 
which represented a week’s work. On January 
19; 1911, the Legal Aid Society tried his case in 
the Hien Sige Court and secured judgment. 
On February 8, 1911, the defendant appealed to 
the Court of Common Pleas, which gave him the 
right to have the entire case tried. over again. 


On March 11, 1911, the plaintiff’s claim was filed 


in the Court of Common Pleas and the case 
marked for the trial list. Owing to congested 
dockets the case did not actually appear on a 
trial list until February 7, 1912. 

Here entered a rule of procedure which would 
be ineredible if it did not exist. A case marked 
for trial Monday must be tried Monday or Tues- 
day or else go off the list entirely. That is, if 
any prior case or cases marked on Monday's eal- 
endar should occupy the time of the court during 
Monday. and Tuesday, then all other cases as- 

signed on that list are cancelled and the parties 
must begin at the bottom again, re-marking the 
case for trial and awaiting the assignment. 
While this is going on in one session, another 
session of the same court may have no cases and 
so be obliged to suspend; for, under the legal 
procedure, it was forbidden to do the common- 
sense thing of transferring cases from a con- 
gested to an empty session of court. 

The wage earner’s case, assigned for Febru- 
ary 7, 1912, was not reached on that day, or the 
next, ‘and so went off the list. It was re-marked 
and assigned for April 38, 1912. Not being 
reached on April 3 or 4, it again went off and did 
not reappear until October 10, 1912. Fortu- 
nately it was reached and tried on October 11, 
1912, and judgment entered for the plaintiff. 

It took one year and nine months and required 
eleven days in court for both attorney and client 
to collect the original ten dollars. 

In the criminal law, delays while awaiting 
trial are even more serious; for, where the de- 
fendant is too poor to furnish bail, delay is equiv- 
alent to a sentence of imprisonment for poverty. 

In appeals taken to the courts of last resort on 
points of law, a reasonable delay is to be ex- 


“It is not unusual for judgment in bre 


‘to make the needed changes. 


pected. The right of appeal cannot be oul 
and a certain deliberation of the points rai 
is desirable. Such appeals are relatively fey 
number and are not objectionable. But w 
the highest courts get years behind in 1 
cases, as has happened a in California and } 
York, and parties. appeal, not to secure rig 
but to secure delay, to get the benefit of 
old adage that “time fights for the defenda 
with hopes. that the opposing party will die 
run out of funds, or become discouraged : 
give up, then aelay becomes an outrage. 

The delays which mar the existing admii 
tration of justice originate in, and are m 
possible by, our faulty court administration 1 
our “thoroughly antiquated civil and crim 
procedure”. With unification of court orga 
tion and simplification of procedure unconsei 
able delay will be swept away. a 

The outlook for speedy reform is promis s] 
Already great strides have been taken. On 
score the public conscience is aroused. 
elimination of intermediate appeals permitt 
two trials on the facts has accompanied the 
tion of modern municipal courts and has d 
away with one of the most flagrant abuses. | 
modern municipal courts, despite their ? 
number of cases, are keeping abreast of 
dockets. In February , 1917, the New Yo 
nicipal Court rendered judgment in a tor 
for an accident which happened in Fe 


contract cases to be entered the same mx 
which the breach occurred. . 

The intelligent propaganda of the atte 
Judicature Society is clearly pointing to 
methods whereby judicial administration 
lifted out of the muddle into which it has 
and there is an increasing disposition on 
part of the courts, the bar, and the legis t 


Tedious proceedings ed long delays 
necessary. They are not inevitable or 
in the nature of our judicial institution: 
can be abolished whenever we so will it. 

['This is the fourth of a series of articles reprinte 
work of limited circulation published: by the 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching an 
“Justice and the Poor’. The articles are: (1) 
and Equality of Justice: The Ideal; (2) Denial 
The Fact; (3) Defects in the Administration o 
(4) The First Defect: Delay: (5) The Secon 
Court Costs and Fees; (6) The Third Defect: B 
Counsel. Letters are welcome from readers gi 
count of their experiences with the administration o 
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| to Profiteer 

ICCESSFUL profiteering calls for an elab- 
ate and efficient, withal invisible and un- 


4 


ous or edrivations: Tt is not a game that 


yro can break into without proper training . 


mscience and greed. Not every one can find 


ittanee into thig charmed cirele of Chamber- 
ommerce respectability, where there exists” 


mercial honor’. The honor of thieves is 
2 worthy of respect than is this pilfering of 
dockets ‘of widows and paupers. 


owever, if one is to become a profiteer, he 


b dedicate himself to the profession, and 


1 the way into the sacred precincts. Cleve- 
pit appears, is able to teach something about 
ilecring. 
ready to function for an important part of 
profiteer’ s art, but lacking in the essential 
ecrecy; for nothing’ done upon Lake Erie 
J be kept from the “populace, who are to be 
iteered upon, and must not learn the game. 


1 the far outskirts of the city is a bog trav- 
d by a lonely railroad line, and there it is 
‘the daily “rot” train dumps its burden of 
teen to forty-one carloads. Not that the 
> and vegetables are spoiled, or in any way 
ible. They are too good to keep—so good 
the Cleveland rabble of a million hungry 
chs would gladly buy such perfectly good 
. But part of the education of the protiteer 
the art of making away with sufficient sup- 
a to keep the price up enough for a real 
it on the rest, and not to educate the common 
le back to the ancient idea that occasionally 
0 are bargains because there is plenty. 


Ae Cleveland News is to furnish lesson num- 
WO in the school of profiteering. According 


ais publication admissions have been made 


rominent Cleveland railroad officials, who 
t desire their names made known, presum- 
because it might interfere with the revenue 
1 the “rot” train or perhaps affect their 
ding” with other members of the commer- 
nd financial “elect”. In Cleveland it takes 
concerns prominent enough to be able to 
ol the situation to profiteer properly in 
products that the populace would eat, if 
could get them. 


- total of five. 


There is a lake on one side of that. 


The consignees, says the News, are members of what is 


known in the commission house Mateict and at the rai!- 


road receiving stations as “the combination’. 

All four members, it is pointed out, very often deal 
with the same shippers simultaneously, even going so far 
as to offer special inducements, this being done, it is said, 
for the purpose of giving the impression that there is no 
secret understanding between them. 

‘In the case of four carloads of cucumbers that were 
destroyed.the four,consignees placed their orders simul- 
taneously, one of the combination for two cars out of a- 
When the cars were delivered, however, 
he: accepted only one. That left four cars on the track, 
all of which were refused, despite the fact, according to 
the railroad officials, that they were in perfect condition. 

‘The purpose of placing the order, when the “combine” 
had no intention of making use of the entire shipment, 
was to prevent it from going to any one else, it is said. 
In this way they had the market in their hands and 
could dictate prices. 

The combination is so perfect, one railroad sania 
says, that the four er even go so far as to shar 
one car of a shipment and refuse the remainder. 

He specifies one instance where a Cleveland commis- 
sion merchant not in the combination he so vigorously 
condemns, cornered the entire Michigan potato output 
for a period of weeks on a promise to the shippers to 
give them ten cents a bushel above the market prices. 

“When the shipments began to arrive,” he says, “the 
commission man toneadne | very promptly to refuse all 
but a few cars, making the excuse that many lots were 
specked and otherwise pal. He then made the offer to 
take over the shipment on speculation, agreeing to give 
the shippers what he could get. By the time the dicker- 
ing was completed much of the shipment had rotted, and 
the shippers got for the rest a price that was ten or 
twenty cents below the prev ailing market price. The 
commission man, of course, ola) at the then current 
prices. He cleaned up a nice sum of money, while the 
shippers suffered.” 

_ In the meantime, the railroad official explains, decay 
of most of the shipments served to keep potatoes on the 
“scarce” list and made it possible to maintain high prices. 

This will do for lesson number two. The prof- 
iteers are still out of jail, except a few ones of 
microscopic importance that retailed a little 
sugar a few cents above the current price pre- 
maturely—that i is, before the word was passed 
among these men of social and commercial im- 
portance” that the time had come for the big 

raise from ten to twenty cents a pound and for 
the releasing of the millions of pounds “hicJen” 
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in store colt. barns, warehouses, lofts ais 
buildings of every description and “concealed” 
so mysteriously that not even the sleuths of the 
law could “find” them. These were perhaps the 
same officials that, after war prohibition was in 
effect, and saloons were then selling drinks in 
every corner of New York, could not get even a 
scent of the forbidden liquids—a scandal that 
was no sooner out than it was hushed up, be- 
cause it was openly charged that widespread 
bribery of sleuths figured in the case. This will 
do for lesson number three in this course by mail 
in the elements of the new profession. 

The “scarcity” of food has spread from Cleve- 
land to other portions of the world. It was no- 
ticeable in Indianapolis, where carloads of fruit 
rotted in the railroad yards. In New York the 
sick could not get enough lemons, though truck- 
loads were being dumped into the river. Poor 
people went hungry i in Chicago, while millions 
of pounds of good food were being destroyed. 

The trouble passed the confines of the United 
States; and in Winnipeg great quantities of 
eggs rotted in storage warehouses, and had to 
be scrapped because they were not fit to eat. The 
price had not risen soon enough. It spread like 
the influenza into Italy, and at Genoa five million 
eggs from America would have decayed on the 
docks if the government had not seized them and 

sold them to the people at a fair price. 

It touched Northern Europe—“starving” 
Kiurope. Tens of millions of pounds of the best 
kind of food lay deteriorating in bursting ware- 
houses and on wharves, waiting, waiting, for the 
“killing” that never came; for Europe bought 
to the limit of her credit through the Allies, and 
there was neither money nor credit left to pay 
the tribute demanded by profiteers. 

Meanwhile babies died at birth; mothers ill 
from undernourishment could not climb out of 
the valley of death of childbirth; little children 
were sw ept away in thousands by colds and 
other slight affections; and men were not strong 
enough nor ambitious enough to do a good day’s 
work. . “The food for starving Kurope,” says 
Mr. Hoover, “was bought up by speculators to 
corner foodstuffs and hold them for the tremen- 
dous demands that would rise from Central 
Kurope when the embargo was lifted.” But now 
iurope must be “helped” with billions of dollars 
from rich and charitable America; for the peo- 
ple must have the food, and it cannot be had ex- 
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‘that for apt pupils will never end; for the - 


opt by buying the hoards of the profite ee 
Here endeth the fourth lesson. 

It is not to be expected that the gradu 
profiteer intends to let the people alone peri 
nently, even if he should be checked. Wha 
an education for? Mr. Hoover expects the 
P’s”, the Doctors of Profiteering, to. bring g 
more price climaxes: 

“Unstable political conditions, a recurring shal 
of shipping, a shortage of credit and a combination 
either buyers or sellers will tend to create great sp 
lative waves and may inflate prices to a point a au 
durable to the consumer, or in the reverse dire act 
unendurable to the farmer.” 

According to this, profiteering is deal | 
to be a ood, permanent occupation, wh 
is quite likely if the same individuals as 
continue to control polities, shipping, eres 
buying and selling. But that is not likely 
heed is to be paid to the voice of the farmer ‘ 
the worker in politics, who say that they e3 c] 
to take control of the administration in the 
fashioned American ballot way and to snow 
the profiteer, his friends, and the politi al 
nancial and ecclesiastical autocrats, in a seet 
“glacial age in North America’. This will 
the last lesson of the course in profiteering 


After the profiteer has abdicated the thr 
and come down to be one of the common pec 
from whom he sprang, better times will me 
todawn. The day of the ordinary man is at 
door. Hor a while in that day profiteers | 
their friends will be unpopular. Very lik 
they may have to suffer some of the “m 
stripes” of which Christ spoke.—Luke 1234 4’ 

After the San Francisco earthquake rich | 
poor fraternized for a little while in the su 
leveling. The rich forgot that they had } 
themselves aloof, and the poor forgave the ¢ 

proud. Ina time when all needed he 0, 
halned one another; and so it will be j 
Golden Age when the artificialities that 
separate man from man are.gone.  __ 


For the people and the profiteer this 1 wil 
the post-graduate course in the school of a 


will come in the Golden Age when. people 
no longer have to die. “Then shall be brough 
pass the saying that is written, Death is § 
lowed up in victory” (1 Corinthians 15:5 

the God-given victory over impertestion, 
sin and death, ee 


a 
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hildren Must Play 
‘TIS as natural for children to play as it is for 
. them to breathe, but children should not have 
u tendency stimulated unduly by parents or 
thers playing with them too much ; for itsex: 
es their nervous systems more thari4 is good 
01 r the little ones. 
| When the child first begins to play alone its 
atural tendency, if there is a fire in sight, is to 
love toward the fire. Hence it is never safe to 
c lave any minor child alone where it can gain 
ess to an unprotected flame. For the same 
26 on the child should never be in a position to 
st his hands on guns, knives, scissors or razors. 


L Jhildren should not be permitted to play with 
vy guns, toy soldiers and other playthings that 
Ds ter the war spirit. It is impossible in the 
rd breath to teach children “peace on earth, 


ood will toward men” and “war on earth, hate 
vard men”; for children are not naturally 
ypocrites. Iti is their nature to believe what is 
ight to them and to act upon it. It was our 
rd that said to some grown people on one 
asion, “Hixcept ye be converted and become 
ittle phitdieen ye shall not enter into the king- 
im? —Matthew Loo. 


F he true child is simple of heart, meck, truth- 
free from ambition and rivalr y, faithful, 
. usting, loving, obedient, teachable, without 
file, indifferent to social distinctions and pop- 
i notions; and until he has been spoiled by 
ontact with ‘those who have not these qualities 
@ is a living sermon to every honest adult. It 
\ hard to estimate what a horrible place the 
orld would be without the softening influence 
[little children. It is folly for those who do 
t love children to think that they do or ‘ean 
e the Lord; and when the little ones come into 
home they should be as.velcome as the flowers 
the month of May. 
T he natural place for a child to play is out of 
dors; and the best place is in his own back 
ES rd, Bente he can dig in the earth and do all 
e other unaccountable things we all delighted 
do when we were children. Parents who can 
so should try to find such homes for their 
ia en as will provide the little ones with such 
s, even if it makes considerable extra effort 
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on the part of the workers getting to and from 
their work. It is one of the chief businesses of 
a city to see that transportation between the 
workers’ homes and workshops is quick and 
cheap, so that as many people as possible could 
have semi-country homes for their children. 

All children love to watch the development of 
seeds into plants in the spring-time; and every 
child should, uf possible, have a little plot of 
ground for a garden, even if it be no more than 
a flower-pot in a sunny window. 

In a metropolitan area like New York it is 
next to impossible for all the children to live 
out within reach of the country. Hence we find - 
tenement houses overflowing with children, while 
apartment houses inhabited by the well-to-do 
are empty of youngsters. 

As the proper care of children is a city’s first 


duty, the apartment house building regulations 


should provide that a certain percentage of all 
the apartments should be available for occu- 
pancy by children, and all apartment houses of 
every kind should be built with the correct 
amount of light and air, with roof playgrounds 
and nurseries, and, if of large size, with porches 
and open air suites. Why allow a hard-hearted 
and stingy landlord class to rule out children? 
Such landlords are like the so-called Christians 
who would class Jesus Christ as an undesirable 
citizen were he to appear in their midst. 

The children of New York city have very few 
playgrounds; and there are vast areas where 
the standard form of entertainment of the chil- 
dren consists of shooting craps, this sport being 
less offensive to their elders than dodging 
trucks, taunting merchants or slapping pave- 
ments with slapsticks—pastimes which engage 
their attention in intervals between gambling. 

Considerable efforts are being made to im- 
prove the situation. In the summer of 1919 
Health Play Schools were organized in five New 
York city centers, with excellent results, every 
child showing benefits at the end of the season. 
The course of training included a daily bath, 
a lunch, a nap, an afternoon meal of bread and 
milk, games, instruction in singing, dancing, 
cobbling, chair-caning, basket-weaving and other 
practical things, with an outdoor picnic once a 
week. Regular medical examinations were made. 
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At Qhristmas time ¢pecial efforts are. thade 
to bring some sunshine into the lives of the most 
needy. In New York a pathetic incident of child 
life happened) in connection with a Christmas 
festival in one of the armories, arranged by the 
Police Department. Seven thousand children 
were invited, to whom presents were to be given. 


The 7,000 came; and with them, as a perfectly. 


natural sequence, 7,000 other children that had 
not been invited. The armory was divided into 
sections, and at first the children were crowded 
into the places that had been assigned to them, 
those from the same specified precincis all being 
put in a certain place. 


This was all very well-until the entertainment 


began; but as soon as the two dozen clowns _ 
engaged to entertain the children began to 


march around the armory the 7,000 preferred 
and the 7,000 common broke all the bonds re- 
straining “hem and started after the clowns. 
All barriérs and rules were broken down, and 
in a few minutes that armory was one of the 
wildest spots on earth. 


Knowing that they had come there to receive 
presents, and realizing that in the mixup some- 
body was liable to get to the place where the 
presents were being given out before they could 
get there themselves, Dann child tried to beat, the 


other to the end of 'the room where the repre- . 


sentatives of Santa Claus awaited their visitors. 

The result was that 7 
showed themselves warriors of equal ability 
with the 7,000 of the elect. Individuals of both 
classes fought and scratched each other.for the 


possession of dolls, toys and. packages. Many 


received gifts only to have them torn from their 
arms by bther youngsters. When the police tried 
to separate groups of combatants, some of them 
were considerably mauled by the youthful war- 
riors. The police had to clear the armory in 
‘the effort. to, restore order, and it took the 
reserve of six precincts fifteen minutes to eee 
form the task. 


About English Children 


ee recently appeared in Tun Goupan 
Acs an article on the working conditions 
of English children, the .data for. which was 


drawn from an extended and supposedly reliable 


article in The London National News. We now 
have further information. Mr. J. Hemery, of 
London, having personal knowledge of matters 
treated in the News article, writes us: 


-~ the labour conditions in this country in time past h 


7,000 of the non-elect. ‘eight weeks, they are paid 5s. per Br 


' able rates. 


the law of Parliament is oblig gatory. 


of child labour is quite out. Deansgate is a Manehi 


‘Me. -Botror: te ‘Geaben ee magazine is ’ 
welcome here, It is a refreshment to the ‘mind not ¢ 
because it is unusual in style and matter, but becaus 
is so clean and because ib so evidently looks at th 
from the Bible’s viewpoint. Lf I might offer a criti 
I would say that if more British items were given, 
magazine might be more acceptable to the British | 
scribers ; for at present the atmosphere is almost wh 
American. 1. notice that you shave made a beginning, 
you have givén us in your issue of February 18, No, 
some British items, and it is really this that cause S$ 
to write. I refer you to your article "Engleh ¥ 
Slaves” on page 327. | 


Someone has misled you rather badly. Without d 


been such as to bring shame to the faces of good 1 
and women, hut conditions have materially 
though no doubt the spirit of greed in some parents 
some employers i is unchanged. “When I read your art 
I asked a friend,’ a Manchester cotton merchant, to § 
me the facts respecting child labour, and his reply is 
“The half-timers under 12 years of age are not a alloy 
to work in the mills. Both girls and boys are allo 
to work full time from 13 to 14, according to the to 
aL eee boys can commence at.13—in Manches | 
girls at 13 to 14 years of age. In the <oe S aC 

f ihe cotton trade there are no half-timers at all, 
almost immediately the age for full timers both F: 
and boys is being increased to 14 years. Half-ti : 
whether boys or eirls work 24 hours per week and § p 
are paid 10s. (C. 1.R.) and boys 12s. When work 
full time they work 48 hours per week, and their 4 
are about 30s. When merely learning, say for § = 


“Newspaper and errand boys, half-timers, ages | i 
14 years, earn from 7s. to 10s. per week.. ia 
“Boys of the age of 14 are employed by tid 4 var 
tailway. Companies from 8 a.m. to 5 p. m., with an | ; 
for dinner: these earn about 24s. per weeks: ot 
You will see that now there are no such young chile 
working in the mills as stated in your article, als 0. 
the week’ pay is not on so miserably low a scale ai 
state. I do not know how many half-timers are emp pic 
in the’ towns of Manchester and Warrington: a 
your figures are correct as to the number of these: 
point I would make is that they are not paid such m 
The writer had a turn at this now ne 
50 years ago. When only 11 yéars old he had to gé 
at 4:45 a.m. so as to start work at 6.o’clock. As | 
timer he worked 86 hours per week for the a 
2s.6d. Things are now somewhat improved, : 
enclosed note shows. Child labour is. not now opti 


What you have to say about Deansgate as 2 ce 


business street which may for this Burpee be com 
to New York’s 23rd street, 
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a Minato. | 
NGANESE is a hard, gray, brittle, lust- 
tself, and which is never found in nature 


h is exceedingly valuable in the manufac- 
‘of steel, its _presence in small amounts 
ng to the hardness, tenacity and elasticity 
he metal. While the steel is molten, the 


ganese is-added to-it in the form of an alloy. 


yn in the steel industry as ferromanganese 
plegeleisen. 

hen the war became imminent, the Govern- 
t sensed ‘the possibility that the destruction 


upping by submarines would make it. diffi. 


or impossible to obtain from abroad’ the 
ganese upon which the steel industry in 
rica. has hitherto depended. Thereupon it 
steps to encourage domestic production. 

ve foreign sources of the ore, in the usual 
of the value of imports, are Brazil, Cuba, 
Rica, ngland, Russia, Mexico and Ar- 


mbia, EKeuador, Chile, Portugal, Japan, 
walia and South Africa. The domestic ores 
ot compete in quality or. cost with the 


ign ores. 

1e development of manganese Dpropercess in 
‘ nited States produced. shipments from 
fesota, Nevada, Montana, Michigan, Colo- 
, California, New Mexico, Virginia, Arkan- 
and Arizona, listed in the order of their 
srtance as producers. Much of the produs- 
‘was at a loss. In some instances there 
a little temporary profit, but the business 
Ww Ww at 2 standstill and with no bright future. 
iree things have combined to demoralize 
American manganese industry. In the first 
, on account of its relatively poor quality, 
would have been no demand for the domes- 
es except for the war. In the second place 
eat war contracts have all been filled or 
led and the production has continued until 
Are great quantities: ‘piled up at the mines 
hich there is no adequate market. In the 
place, and most disastrous of all, four or 
sars of normal steel production will ex- 
t the manganese resources of the country. 
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ous metal which has no value i in the arts 


pt in combination with other clements, but. 


e. Small quantities have also come from — 
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An effort is being made to assist investors in 
American manganese properties by putting a 
protective tariff on imports of the manganese 
ores of other countries. » 

-When needed, something to take ihe place of 
manganese will surely be found. The all-wise 
Creator in forming the earth knew just what 
things man would need. In the Golden Age 
these will be developed by metallurgical pro- 
cesses of which the wisest engineers of our day 
have little or no knowledge. 


England and the Gold Standard 


XCEPT on paper, the gold standard is a 
thing of the past in every country in the 
world. Before the war, all paper money in 
England was redeemable in gold except five- 
pound notes, or notes of larser denominations. 


“At the outbreak of the war the gold was called 


in; and by the middle of 1919 paper money to 
the extent of $1,700,000, 000 was in circulation, 


or $15 in paper for every gold dollar that was 


in the vaults. In the fall of 1919 British one- 
pound notes were worth 15% less than gold in 
the open market; this is as een 3 in the United 
States, an American paper dollar was worth but 
85 cents. Since then the situation has become 
‘worse in this respect. ; 
Inflation’has produced the same results in 
Ingland that it has elsewhere. In 1914 the 
Wnglish sovereign was worth more than twice, 
in purchasing power, what it is now worth. As 
a consequence, those with fixed incomes, espec- 
ially in view of the larger income taxes, find 
themselves in greatly reduced circumstances. 
There is one mitigating circumstance in con- 
nection with the impoverishing of the great 
landed proprietors, and in the breaking of ‘their 
roagnificent estates up into smaller parcels. The 
economic result will be to make the rural pop- 
ulation largely independent land owners, and 
mure of the soil will be devoted to productive 
purposes. This levelling process, while regret- 
table from an esthetic point of view, is neverthe- 
less a necessary part of the work of the Golden 
Age. The mountains and hills of society, the 
prominent ones, are being brought low, and the 
valleys, the lowly and depressed ones, are being 
lifted up. Thus the whole surface of the sym-_ 


bolic earth is being made level for the ie aes 
tion of the long-promised Messianic kingdom. 
The levelling work must go on, and is going on. 

Lloyd George says that in whichever way 
England tries to go she isin a fog. Lord Curzon, 
viewing the world as a whole said: 

“In looking to the future nothing seems to me more 
certain than that a time of great trouble and unforeseen 
developments lie before the nations’ of the world. I 
_ doubt very much whether as the result of the war. we 
have succeeded in pacifying Europe. But whether we 
have done so or not, it is quite certain that for some 
time we shall not secure stability in Asia, The breakup 
of the Russian and Turkish empires has produced a 
vacuum which will take a long time to fill by orderly 
and settled conditions.” 


Improved Car Refrigeration 

NEW system of car refrigeration that shows 
great economies over older systems has 
been invented by C. W. McCoy, of Spokane, 
Washington. In old systems the cold air is 
administered from the ends of the car, and the 
storage tanks in which the ice and salt are kept 
are not insulated. The result is that about 20% 
to 25% of the storage capacity of the car is 
consumed by the tanks, and the cars have warm 
air strata in the top, and especially in the top 
eenter, near the doors, where deterioration or 

loss is almost sure to occur in hot weather. 
‘The new system takes advantage of the scien- 
tifie princi iple that warm air rises and cold air 
falls. The tanks for the ice and salt occupy no 
part of the loading space of the car, and they 
are insulated, on. the principle of the Thermos 
bottle, so that no appreciable loss occurs from 
radiation. The brine of the tanks is made to 
circulate automatically, by valves so adjusted 
that the movement of the car insures the flow. 
The pipes conveying the brine traverse the 
ceiling of the car, resulting in uniform chilling. 
This A-B-C system, as it is called, can be 
applied to all existing cars at low cost, and 
affords a double service; namely, uniform and 
economical heating in winter as well as refriger- 
ation in summer. Asa refrigeration car it hauls 
25% more product with an ice consumption 
ranging from 50% to 70% less. Tests have been 
made in every branch of the perishable freight 
industry, and it has been proven that the new 
system requires only about half the re-icing of 
other cars and will result in a saving of millions 
of dollars a year in foodstuffs as soon as it can 


fish from Prince Rupert, a C., to New Yor : 


be ceeiad to all cars in the service, It naa 
adopted by the three Canadian transconti ‘ 
lines and by Wilson and Company, packers. 
adoption by all other railway lines and pag 
is only a matter of time. 

In a run from Chicago to J acksonville 
new system used 4,200 Tbs. of ice and 004 | 
salt, at a cost of $6. 32, as against the use . 
old style ear of 11 000 Ibs. of i ice and Le: 230 
of salt, at a cost of $19.45. | ; 

In a run from Calgary, eer to Bost 
used 8,400 Ibs. of ice as against 15,000 tbs: 
an old style car. When opened, the tempera ] 
on top of load between doors was plus 
Fahrenheit, ten degrees better than old-styl | 

Among the records established, attentio 
directed to the following: Shipment of ite 


ordinary Great Northern Express car. Th 
in transit, nine days. Re-icing en rowel 4 | 
Total ice consumed, including initial i icing, ¢ Dye 
tbs. An even temperature of 36° was mainta 
and the condition of the fish at point of des sti 
tion was declared by the consignee to be Pa ri 
Heating test over Canadian Pacifie Rai 
from Vancouver to Montreal. Time consi u 
in transit, eighteen days. Contents of 
Japanese Lily Bulbs and Bottled Prese 
Reheatings in transit, four. A temperatu : 
from 45° to 50° was maintained. Mi 
Shipment of mixed chilled fresh meat, 
to Jacksonville, Fla., covering a period off 
days and ten hours, no eieniee in 
Total ice consumed, 3,400 Ibs. An average 
perature of 30° was maintained. Meat unlo 
at Jacksonville in first-class condition. © 
The Great Northern Railway moved a ¢ 
apples from Wenatchee, Wash., to Chicas f, 
because of reduced ice consumption al n 
ereased loading capacity, earned $130.37 
than an ordinary car could earn. 
We give space to this invention, because 
in line with the spirit of the times, g g] 
efficiency, better food for the people, more 
and at less expense. All this is moving té 
the Golden Age, the time when foox 
abundant, wholesome and ready for n 
in a perfect or nearly perfect condition 
wish the enterprise well and hope it does n¢ 
into the hands of those whose only inter 
ee fellow men is to fede ye them ee 1 


ti joh Railways 


THEN the railway men’s unions were first 
| recognized by the railways in Great Britain, 
(907, the membership was but 95,000; now 
™ embership i is 400,000. The railway strike 
st fall was taken as a struggle between labor 
i the governnient; and for a time the situa- 
m, with 1,000,000 men out of work because of 
v as so alarming that one excited man paid 
00 for the use of an automobile to enable him 
get from London to Plymouth so that he 
iid catch a boat and get out of the country. 
aother offered the same amount for like ger- 
, but the offer was refused because in the 
Pantime the government had assumed control 
ithe supply of gasoline. The strike cost the 
itish Treasury £10,000,000. There was com- 
igatively little disorder, however, as the offers 
(volunteer service were overwhelming, and 
fe agh trains were moved to prevent any con- 
t Ble suffering. 


2 strike was settled on Ha that both the 
ver ment and the strikers described as a 
tory. At first the strike was denounced as 
a narchist conspiracy that must be fought 
the bitter end, as was the war with Germany. 
len ‘negotiations were immediately opened up 
fee oh gave the men more in wages than had 

n Poffered to them before the strike began ; 
hil ings was to be regarded as the average 
nimum  sreckly wage for the different grades 
Fo rkers, with a shilling advance for every 
» rise in prices until September, and after 
t a sliding scale proportioned to the cost 


Jo advance on the pre-war wages. 


Somewhat along the lines of the American 
¥ mb plan, the railways of Britain are to be 
aged hereafter by an executive committee 
) sy sed of company and labor members which, 
‘ough the Ministry of Transport, shall be 
ponsible to Parliament. The men are to be 
h an insight into the economic state of the 
Tway industry, which is something they have 
2 before had, and will have responsibilities 
ding the maintenance of a competent and 
sv supporting railway service. This will be a 
I thing for the railway men; and it is hoped 
4 
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ng. This is considered as equivalent to 
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and believed that it will be a good thing for the 
whole people. The old railway directors will 
remain and draw their fees, but they will no 
longer do all the directing. Appeals on wages 
will go to a board of thirteen men, consisting of 
four representatives each of the men, their 
managers, and the public, with an “independent” 
chairman. 

Although the wage bill is now £10,000,000 
more per year than it was a year ago, yet there 
are some who fear that even this large conces- 
sion has effected but a temporary settlement of 
the difficulty, inasmuch as the railway men, at 
their conference in London early in 1920 adopted 
the settlement by a majority of but two votes, 
and the acceptance specifically stated that it 


‘was made under protest. 


The proposition is under foot in England, as 
in America, to raise the railroad rates so as to 
put the railroads on a paying basis. Those who 


-use the railways, whether for travel or for 


merchandise, should pay for them. 


British Trade Balances 


| ee hae is not producing as much as 
she consumes; and if this condition lasts, 
the result is bankruptcy, as surely as in any 
business enterprise. The British imports during 
1919 were almost twice the amount of her. ex- 
ports, which means that she is living upon her 
capital. A nation can do that for a time; so 
can a family, but it comes to grief later. Before 
the war England had an adverse trade balance 
of £150,000,000; and this was overcome by in- 
vestments abroad and by the lower wages paid 
for British labor. But she no longer holds these 
investments in the same degree as formerly, 
and labor is no longer willing to be underpaid, 
so that the adverse trade balance is now five or 
six times what it was before the war and cannot 


be economically borne. 


The London Spectator, commenting on the 
difficulties of the situation from a trade stand- 
point, said: 

“The British oe were misled when they were 
encouraged to believe that the cost of the war could be . 
recovered from Germany. From a common-sense business 
point of view the best thing to do, is to restore to our 
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enemies the ability to reeoup us as much as they can 
by international: trade.” 

It is these trade balances that have made the 
price of British exchange so low in the American 
market that the trade between the two countries 
is heing choked to death. 'Che British can not 
afford to buy in a market where their money is 
worth so little. The slackening of American 
trade is already noticeable because of this, and 
one of the largest banks in America has just 
dismissed forty of its clerks because there is 
nothing for them to do.’ It is believed that the 
only way out’ of the difficulty is for America 
to invest in British securities and to buy. gen- 
erously such British materials as can be used 
to advantage in this country. | 


Shrinking Bank Deposits 

QO N THE face of it there is the greatest,.in 
fact absolutely unprecedented, prosperity, 

as shown in the exhibit of deposits in the banks. 


How otherwise could such imposing figures be- 


interpreted, of the total deposits in all banks, 
as the following: 


Year Total Bank Deposits Year, Total Bank Deposits 


1910___$12,085,629,545  1915_$14,886,760,165 
1911 ____12,468,141,591 — 4916_____17,532,845,589 
1912___13,196,994,749 


1917___>.20,330,494,322 


1913.13, 760,945,902 : 
1918_.._22,024,275,977 


1914. 14,432,077,496 


The increase in total bank deposits, taking 
1910 as 100%, was $9,938,646,432, or 82%. Sure- 
ly it would seem that this inconceivable amount 
added to the wealth of the people, and stored in 
the vaults and investments of the banking sys- 
tem, represents a vastly increased prosperity. 


Genuine prosperity consists in the things that 
money will buy. Which is the more prosperous, 
a man last year possessed of $100,000 which 
would buy at $5,000 each articles to the nuinber 
of 20, or the same man this year with $150,000 
which would buy the same kind of articles, which 
now cost $10,000 each? On account of the in- 
erease of price he can buy this year 15 articles. 
Although he is worth $50,000 more than last 
year he is really 25% poorer than last year, 


when he had $100,000. In other words, real. 


prosperity is ascertained by dividing the money 
_ by the average price. 
The figure for average price is known and 


published monthly by the Bradstreet Commer- 


he Agency. It is the average price of a certain 
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“quantity of about 100 different eommodil he 
that find the largest sale, and closely represen 
the largest price of all cornmodities. | 


_ money represented by the bank deposits, it wi 


ed in terms of the number of articles the bat 


amount of goods purchasable with his deposi 


ealled “The Bradstreet Price Index,” andq 
published every. month in the weekly “Bra 
street’s,” a business journal. The average Brat 
street Price Index for.the year from 19107 
1918 has been: qq 


Price Inder 


Year Price Indeg Year 

$9105 Ue 8.008 TOL ee 853° 
DiS is Mie ara al 2 8 Oy 1914 eT $25 
19730. SO EBT 

1913__.: 9.208 1917. —-15,656 
OT ee 8.903 1918. bk 1S eae 


If this average price be divided into the to 
give the true value of the bank deposits expres 


deposits will buy. The number of ar icles pu 
chasable by bank deposits in different years V 


Year Number of Articles Go of: 191 ( 
197002 Mites 15 FSP YL 100% 
TOT Pee ENA I | 3 Davies ed eR A 107% 
VODs a ee 
19138 ERudiath Aartsmesn #2 BUNCE Soe WD, 
1914 162 121% 
1915 Od yc ne Lbs F 

Biba Ges 148. 111% 
cA Ba ge eats Abe bat 180.33 cae 
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It looked for a while as though the war woul! 
do the bank depositor some good; for @ 


increased from 100% in 1910 to 121% in 19 
But since then, with all the effort put forth 
corporations and individuals to save mone 
and with an increase of over nine billions 
dollars in savings, the total amount of goe 
obtainable in exchange for all the deposit 
18% less than in 1910. ry: 
On the same basis the unfortunate saving: 
bank depositors have increased their total a 
posits by the tidy sum of $1,402,158,412, but @ 
total amount of goods that the deposits j in $a 
ing banks—including this vast increase—we 
buy, is 36% less than it was in 1910. ag 
Tf the 1896 dollar is down to a value of y 
cents now, how long will it be before the Biblic 
prophecy is fulfilled, “They shall cast the 
silver in the streets, and their gold shal. 
removed [diminished in value]: ices iva L 
their gold shall not be able to deliver he 
the day of the wrath of Jehovah”? —Ezek. 7 
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he Cheapest Nitrogen Fertilizer 

NE of the costly items of a plant factory, 
Y otherwise known as a farm, is the fertilizer 
@ make the plants grow as they should. The 
ame of fertilizer is legion, and their expense 
3 one of the chief considerations in deciding 
hat crops to plant or what fields to plant them 
le Since the war, the farmer has realized the 
lereasing importance of watching his fertilizer 
ul; for the high cost of living has hit the ferti- 
Ze1 bill and. reduced the possible margin of 
rofit of many farm products. 

it was a godsend to the farms of the country 
hen fi. D. Hughes, in charge of the farm erop 
rk of Towa Agricultural College, noticed a 
Tange, new plant in a clover plat. Many men 
ald have disposed of the new plant with the 
ular output of the plat and thus lost a golden 
ortunity. Mr. Hughes, however, examined 
ewcomer, ascertained what it was, and 
ided that he had made an epochal discovery. 


the layman the discovery of a new plant 
seen nothing unusual; but the value of this 
plant lies in the fact that it affects the 
izing of tens of thousands of acres and will 
immense sums on the fertilizer bill. 


e of the most ancient practices of well- 
ed farming is based on the fact that if a 
is produced year after year on the same 
t both draws out the elements of the earth 
site for the growth of that plant and 
ons the ground, in much the same way that 
an beings poison air by repeatedly breath- 
fit. Plants, too, have certain excreta; and 
growth of a given plant is greatly reduced 
$ waste products are allowed to accumulate 
ae soul. 

) obviate this tendency well - informed 
ers do not plant the same seed a second 
"in succession, but follow one planting with 
p of another kind the next year, returning 
first kind in three or four years. This 
Hee is termed rotation of crops. 

Me of the plants regularly used in the rota- 
of crops is clover. Clover has the peculi- 
y of leaving in the ground a fresh supply of 
genous plant food, which is contained in 
@ nodules attached to the roots: Nitrogenous 
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plant food is the kind which is furnished by the 
manure from the barns, and is an indispensable 
element of food for most plants. Manure coming 
from live stock is limited in quantity, and fer- 
tilizers containing nitrogen are cost! y; and many 
farmers supply the needed nitrogenous fertilizer 
by planting clover in the regular rotation, 
cutting it off for hay and plowing the second 
or third growth into the ground. | 

The trouble with clover has been that it has 
taken two years for the clover plant properly to 
develop; and the clover in the rotation took 
double the time of other plants. It was a great 
and beneficent discovery when: Mr. Hughes 
ascertained the fact that the new plant in his 
clover plat was a large variety of white sweet 
clover which possessed the invaluable trait of 
maturing in a single year. 

This means that the farmer need no longer 
devote double time to getting the soil enriched 
with the nitrogenous plant food. that clover 
supphes, In innumerable instances farmers have 


-avoided the use of clover in the rotation of crops 


and thus have lost the benefit to the soil that the 
clover supplies. Now the progressive farmer 
can use clover without being put to the year’s 
loss that has hitherto been his lot, and millions 
of farmers will plant clover more freely than 
they have in the past. 3 

According to the Rural New Yorker, one of 
the most interesting tests made thus far with 
the annual white clover was at the Iowa Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in 1919, when the 
clover was sown with Iowa 103 oats. The oats 
were drilled in at the rate of three bushels per 
acre and ordinary biennial clover was seeded at 
the rate of fifteen pounds per acre, with a small 
amount of the seed of the new annual white 
sweet clover scattered in also. An excellent 
stand of clover was secured. When the oats 
were in the “milk” stage they were cut with a 
mower for hay, clipping the clover plants off 
close to the ground. Following the removaleof 
the oats the clover grew vigorously. The bien- 


nial white sweet clover, which made a very thick 


stand, grew to a height of 18 inches; while the 
annual white sweet clover plants grew to a 
height of from three to nearly five feet. 
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It is impossible to tell definitely where the 


new clover plant came from; but it is regarded. 


as what is technically termed a “sport”, that 
is, an odd change or development in a regular 
plant, apparently without reason or cause. Some 
regard such a transformation as accidental ; 
others think of it as the kind of evolution by 
which species and varieties of plants and the 
lower animals came into existence.. But some 


who believe in the providential oversight of | 


a Father who cares for us and brings things 
forth from his storehouse when they are needed 
and will do good and be appreciated, regard it 
as a kind of creation, a gift from God, who loves 
to give gifts to the children of men. 

Readers of Tan Gotppn Acr who may be 
interested in the annual sweet clover may get in- 
formation and seed by writing to Farm Crops 
Section, lowa Agricultural College, Ames, lowa. 


Farmers More Inquisitive 
HE American Agriculturist gives voice to 
what is probably the general sentiment 
among farmers on the high cost of living: 
“From banker to candlestick maker, from millionaire 


to day laborer, we are spending money like the old-time 


drunken sailor. Of course, more is going for the neces- 
sities of life. But never inthe history of America was 
there such a craze for luxuries and pleasures of life. 
People are out for ‘a good time’ regardless of cost. 

“Americans have always been notoriously free spend- 
ers, One keen observer says there is nothing strange 
about it;.for with the war and the influenza scourge 
people have had enough trouble the past two years. They 
have ceased to worry. They don’t care. 

“To all this the farmer is reconciled. If city folks 
want to spend so much on movies, automobiles and 
pleasure, that is their business. However, when these 
same folks kick about the prices farmers must have to 
preak even, then it becomes the farmers’ business. Our 
farmers do not intend to accept below-preduction costs 
for their produce to the end that consumers can spend 
less on necessities and more on luxuries and pleasure. 
hat isn’t the kind of team work that ,will maintain 
American industry.” 


In rather facetious strain, yet not without 


~ some solid foundation of sense, was the joint 


petition recently presented to members of Con- 
eress by The Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Asso- 
ciation of Towa, The Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of Minnesota, and The Illinois 
Parmers Grain Dealers Association. These 
three organizations represent about 120,000 
grain producers and stock shippers of the three 
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affect his. personal interests. When one of tf 


losses of the farmers, instead of doing 
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tions followed: i 
“Therefore, be it resolved, that we ask our represents 
tives in Congress to enact immediate legislation divid y 
the country into farm zones or districts, and guaran e 
ing to the fermers, in the aggregate, in each zone oF aig 
trict for a period of two years from the effective date ; 
the legislation, a net return of 54% profit, plus 4% ec 
new fences and barns; and that the said total of 
shall be above all taxes, and above all cost of labor, am 
supplies ; and it shall be computed on the present cost 
reproduction of the farms in said zones or districts, 1 
their present condition. . ; 
“Purther, be it resolved, as an incident to the foreg 
ing guaranty, that Congress shall also be requested f 
guarantee: (1) that we won’t have a drought this sur 
mer; (2) that our sows will bring forth of their Kir 
bountifully and plentifully; and (3) that our eggs W 
hatch, our hens will cackle, and our roosters will crows 


Anything but the Real Reason 
HEN a financier gives the reasons WM 
certain things are so, he may be depend 

on to tell all but the real reasons,if those reasom 


big packers was discussing the price-and-pi 
duction situation he gave many reasons W. 
food and other prices might be expected to 
high, as follows: - : 
1. Inflated currency. cites 
Scarcity of staple goods in Europe. 9. ~ 
Higher wages. ., 
. Reduced output due to strikes and shorter hon 
jovernment price-fixing. 3 
. Colossal consumption of industrial material dur 
.. the war. Ber 
_ A wave of unprecedented buying extravaganee 
Food prices took a sharp slump in 1919, ow 
to the beneficent activities of the politicians 
cutting down the amount of money the unorg 
ized and unprotected farmer might receive 
his year’s work. The packers helped along 
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thing to protect the men through whose tou 
made their money. If in 1920 the farmers show 
prove to be sufficiently disgruntled to cut 
their acreage and their production to only 1 
is profitable; and if the prices of farm prodt 
which are the base of the high cost of eat 
should soar, and another food administrator, 
deemed necessary, the real reason for the hi 
cost of living in this respect might be p 

as the following: © - ! , 


8. The meanness of politicians, packers and midd ew 


Showers of Blood 
\A/HEN the red rains or red snows occur, as 


parts of the earth, they are not showers of 
blood as supposed; for in most instances the 
*oloring matter was not in the rain or snow at 
ul when it fell. The coloring is usually due to 
he rapid multiplication of certain insects con- 
aining red coloring matter, or else to the ejec- 
ton of red fluids by numbers of other insects. 
| Occasionally the red rains are due to red dust, 
ind in other cases to the red pollen of certain 
Wants. ‘here have been instances in which the 
ghly inflammable pollen of pine trees has 
len in such quantities as to convey to some 
minds the idea that the heavens were raining 
imstone. t 
Showers have sometimes contained so much 
nh spawn and other material from the surfaces 
T ponds as to convey the impression of flesh 
torms; and in still other instances fishes, frogs 
md toads have fallen in quantities as the result 
f the operation of atmospheric phenomena. 
M one occasion, near Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
turtle six by eight inches in size fell to earth 
itirely encased in ice. — 
With the information at hand, we can now 


#6 the basis of the plague in which water was. 


med into blood at the command of Moses, as 
forth in Exodus 7:14-25. Pastor Russell 
ting on this subject said: . 
he first plague—the waters turned to blood—caused 
fous inconvenience for the Egyptians, who are noted 
the most cleanly of all the Orientals. They were 
iged to dig wells near the river, using the soil as a 
iter or strainer of the water. Of course the thought 
st be that the waters became bloodlike. Geikie offers 
hot unreasonable suggestion respecting the basis of 
8 miracle—that it was the presence and inconceivably 
ld growth of microscopic animals. (infusoria) and 
te cryptogamous plants of a red color. Ehrenberg, 
1823, saw the whole bay of the Red Sea at Sinai 
ned into the color of blood by the presence of such 
7 
Tn Silliman’s Journal there is an account of a 
itain of blood in a cave in South Africa, It grew 
1 and burst bottles in which it was put, and dogs 
it greedily. The cause of these wonders is a minute 
which grows so rapidly that it actually flows, 
is so small that there are from 40,656,000,000 to 
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they have on several occasions in various © 
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824.736,000,000 plants in a cubie inch. Another writer 
says of the Nile, as he saw it one morning, that the 
entire mass of the waters was opaque and of a dark 
red color, more like blood than anything else to which 
he could compare it.’ 

“The fact that we can imagine the process by which 
divine power produced this miracle does not interfere 
with its miraculousness, which is fully attested by its 
appearing just at the time indicated by Moses, and by 
the fact that it affected the water everywhere, even in 


_household vessels.” 


The brimstone rained upon Sodom (Genesis 
19) was no doubt ,bitumen, petroleum-soaked 
earth, from the deposits which still abound at 
the head of the Dead Sea. Caught up in the 
great storm, and fired by the bolts of lightning, 
it provided the “fire and brimstone” which de- 
stroyed the cities of the plain, representing the 
utter destruction of those who resist to the 
uttermost God’s efforts for their recovery from 
sin and death conditions. 


The *‘Sun of the Universe’’ By Joseph Greig 


N°? center of interest will ever surpass the 
bright group of stars known as the Pleiades, 
from which are said to emanate the fine invisible 
influence which regulates the divine govern- 
ment. Hence it has been appropriately meta- 
phored: “The Sun of the Universe”. The poets 
have sung their songs to it, while astronomers 
have sought to fathom its delicate lines of con- 
tact with the great system of worlds stretching 
out into the infinite. No wonder the Prophet 
Job sounded the same depth of enquiry when 
he said: “Canst thou bind the sweet influence of 
the Pleiades or loose the bands of Orion?” (Job 
38:31) The inference is plain that more than 
from any other source will come that irresistible 
power which will eventually link all creation 
to this grand magnet of jubilaney and light; and 
so the Psalmist caught up the refrain of dear 
old Job, as he sang: “The heavens declare the 
glory of the Lord, and the firmament showeth 
his handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night sheweth knowledge.”— 
Psalm‘ 19015; 2) | 

In view of such magnificent greatness we 
wonder why any should look for interplanetary 
collisions or for the destruction of our own 


~The Golden Age 


sphere, feomenich as lone Mie were consumed 
in the preparation thereof! specifically for man’s 
habitation as well as for “God’s glory”. More-. 
over, it-would not be in accord with the divine 
attributes to connect this “sweet influence” with 
that Bee eoneoection palmed off upon man- 
kind in the name ot Theology, wherein the 
major san of humanity were to bé roasted in a 
specially prepared blast furnace for all eternity. 
Of a truth no libel has deprived the Holy Name 
of its lustre, more than this “bitter spirit from 
Draconis’, the wormwood star. From the pure 
testimony of Holy Writ we find: mankind are 
having their quota of trouble here and now. 
Otherwise the Biblical good news of great joy 
which is to be unto all people, would be but an 
idle tale shorn of anv, practical virtue. However, 
the reign of sin and death is fast reaching its 
{finalé, and we are-witness to Satan’s outpouring 
of a spurious spirit along occult lines, as against 
the spirit’s coming when “all flesh shall see the 
glory of the I. ord. together”, and when “the old 
men shall dream dreams and the young men 
see visions’. For by shall pour his spirit won 
all flesh’.—Joel 2: 28. 

History tells us how the Ohinese women wor- 
shipped this celestial group as the “seven 


sisters’, while other nations alluded to them as : 


the “shining dewdrops,” and “the swarm of 
fire-flies”. Further is recorded in legend that 
one of these bright shiners became lost for a 
time, to be afterwards'rediscovered by straining 
the sisht of a mightier telescope. Whether this 
refers to the Logos leaving his heavenly glory 
for his mission of love, 1 is conjecture ; but never- 
‘theless the tradition is magnified when on its 
rediscovery, the story goes how much more 
brilliant it appeared, scintillating the reflections 
of the key-sparkler of this happy sky family. 
Ah! it looks as if we have too long bowed before 
the wrong God; and as the great “Apostle to the 
Gentiles wrote, we “have wor shipped demons”, 
and wrought blasphemy against the real God 
of Love. The Golden Age will declare the com- 


parisons, as this attraction-group draws all. 


hearts and things to itself; for then as the 
prophet says: “They shall all know me from the 
least of them unto the greatest of them”. (Jer- 
emiah 31:34) and again: “Then will I turn to 
the people a pure lancuag e [doctrine] that they 
may all call upon the name of the Lord with one 
consent”. (Zephaniah 3:9) No wonder “the 
stars of the morning shouted for joy” at man’s 


for a 28, 1920. 
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creation, oy no wonder Psalm 150 was ¢ pennd 
as the after wards of fruit accruing from th 
reign of good and evil. “Praise ye. the Lord] 


Springtime in Old Kentucky By Martha 1. Pe 


lie IS springtime in old Kentucky! The * firs 
little leaves are out on the rose bushes an 
the honeysuckle; the jonquils are about fou 
inches. above round, and have buds on the 
the lilies are even f arther up than the jonqui 
the hyacinth is up about two inches; the ft 
tiny leaves are springing from the holly hock cs 
the golden g glow is peeping. out of the earth; 

erass 1s the. greenest ever; the trees are wala iT 
for a very warm, sunshiny day (it has. bee 
raining for the past week) to burst into ft 
bloom. The cardinals have come home again 
the northward-traveling blackbirds are t 
seen everywhere; the voices of the meadow la 
and song-sparrow are to be heard the whole ¢ da 
long; the robin is out looking for all he can fim 
the frogs have never ‘stopped singing | for t 
ee week; and the crawfish are as thick as 


Yes! It:is; ‘springtime in. old. Kentucky! ; 
ers ever sucha beautiful land as that of on 
own native state? To me it is the most bea 
and how I love it! The little brook. that 
peaceful and drowsy in summertime is a ru 
ing big brook from the recent rains. The 
leaps ‘and skips over the rocks, jumping: 
foaming up into the air, laughing at the sok 
quict, still-brown hills above it. It prattles a 
gurgles along, singing a song all its own 
goes on its Gourse, forming miniature watert: 
and whirlpools. I could walk along. its high { 
rugged banks all day, delighting in its song, 
beauty, and its freedom. | x 

And the Kentucky hills! How wonder 
how grand and magnificent they. are! 
powerful, 2 and solemn, and stately. they 
They are just nwareniog from their wint 
pose..'They are majestic. Their rugged. 
are covered with budding trees, hundre 
ferns, and the greenest moss that eve 
Oh, a is so picturesque, so beautiful, so 
and so uplifting! When one gets among t 
to one’s self (as 1 did for.a moment) 0 
indeed that he is alone. with God. . Reve 
awe and love fill one’s heart, mind, and. 
One’s troubles and tribulations, yes eve 
self, seem so trivial, so unnecessary, 0 
away from the busy hum oh the streets 
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od Combinations my By Afrs. Andrew J. Holmes 
TERY few people have any conception of the 
“meaning of proper 
convinced that the meals eaten every day by 
‘most of us cause much sickness, and destroy 
‘mental efficiency more than anything else. 
d my convictions are confirmed by the very 
t authorities on the human body and its 
ds. All agree that ninety per cent of all 
®ase is traceable to the digestive system. 

70 eat good food is not necessarily to eat 
rectly. Many kinds of food which we have 
te to regard as good are the most harmful— 
in reality about the worst kind we can eat; 
le those foods we regard as poor have the 
it food value. And in many instances the 
‘pensive foods are really the best, and the 
lpriced ones are the least nutritious. 

gain, many times two perfectly good foods 
n eaten at the same meal form a chemical 
‘tion in the stomach which literally explodes, 
tating dangerous toxics which are absorbed 
the blood-stream and form a basis for 
ly all sickness. The first indications of this 
‘acidity of the stomach, fermentation, con- 
ation and many other ills leading to most 
yus consequences, 

drrect eating involves, first, the proper selec- 
‘of foods; second, the right combination; 
‘third, proportions that each meal may 
La constructive healthy and energy-build- 
Whole. Well chosen, rightly proportioned, 
erly combined meals are very much more 
‘fying than are meals chosen in a haphazard 
fer. Many times it has been shown that 
as Wrong eating causes sickness and loss of 
ity, so good foods, rightly combined and 
ortioned, will remove the cause of almost 
disease and restore health and energy. 
fen you learn to eat correctly, not only do 
regain good health, but you insure your 
health against future impairment. 

the study of foods we must acquaint our- 
8 with the different’ foods composing our 
ty, so as to have well balanced meals. An 
‘standing of food values is essential. It is 
re practical value to classify foods aceord- 
) their nutritive value than to remember 
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food combinations. [ 


that this or that food contains such and such a 
percentage of proteids, carbohydrates, ete. By 
& Wise combination of food a more nourishing 
diet will result, and less in quantity will be 
required than now seems needful. 

The more thoroughly mastication is practiced 
the less.food is required to satisfy hunger. One 
of the causes of heavy eating is that the foods 
used are lacking in their nourishing qualities, 
and the person eats a larger quantity in an . 
attempt to satisfy his desires. 

In a wise management of our diet, we choose 
our foods for the nourishing qualities; and if 
we combine them properly we are better nour- 


_ ished, and that without sacrificing any enjoy- 


ment of deliciousness in the eating. 

The first consideration in combining foods is 
to provide nutritive properties in their due 
proportions: proteids, fats, carbohydrates and 
mineral salts; second, that the result will be 
tasteful and attractive and thoroughly enjoy- 
able. If the food is not enjoyable there is. not 
much benefit derived from eating it. Only food 
that is thoroughly enjoyed is properly digested. 

If, on the other hand, food is enjoyable, but 
not nutritious, though it has been digested 
thoroughly, it will not produce energy enough 
for the body. Both the nutritive quality and 
enjoyableness are absolutely essential. A com- 
bination may be made in two Ways; it may be 
complete in itself, or two or more foods may be 
combined as one dish, one complementing the 
other. Such combinations are. very appetizing. 

In planning a meal one principal dish should 
be decided upon, and then the rest of the foods 
should be chosen to make up for the elements 
not contained in the first. 

In homes where meat ig not used, the staple 
foods usually are vegetables, cereals, eggs, milk, 
flour, crisco, oils, fruits, nuts, butter and cheese. 
Among vegetables the dried legumes, beans, 
peas and lentils, are the highest proteid foods. 
They also, with the exception of peanuts, have 
considerable carbohydrates, but lack fat. So in 
cooking peas, beans, ete., fat should be added. 
If beans are cooked with tomatoes, and an onion. 
is cut up and cooked with them, and if fat in 
either butter, olive oil, or crisco is served with 
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graham bread, a vegetable salad, fruit as a 
dessert and milk for a beverage, you have a 
well chosen, well proportioned and well com- 
bined meal as a result. 

The egg is an important food. Its nutrive 
elements are proteid and fat, but it is lacking 
in the carbobvdrates. But as eggs are used in 
combination with flour, cornstarch, rice, milk 
and sugar these are supplied. When not used 
in the above mentioned manner eggs should be 
eaten with graham bread, potatoes, ete. 

Fat is provided in the non-meat diet, in milk, 
cream, cheese, butter, oil, crisco, nuts, ete. 

Cheese is twice as nourishing as meat, for 
the reason that it is a highly concentrated food. 
In a pound of meat there is more or less waste, 
bones, gristle and fat trimmings. But in cheese 
there is practically no waste. 
should not be used in anything like the quantity 
of meat. Cheese is best when eaten with graham 
bread. Bread is lacking in fat, but cheese is 
_ about four-tenths fat. Cheese is rich in protein. 
In cooking, cheese is used in combination with 
macaroni, rice, spaghetti and. similar foodstuffs 
because they are lacking in fat, 

Nuts and fruits make an ideal diet when used 
at the same meal, as they supply all the elements. 
The sugar is supplied, in its purest and most 
digestible form. The juices of the fruits when 
combined with nuts serve to offset the richness 
of the nuts.’ Nuts eaten in combination with 
graham bread make an excellent meal if finished 
off with oranges, peaches, ete., 

Fruits can be served in many pleasing com- 
binations, but they are best served in their 
natural state. 

The starch vegetables are rich in carbohy- 
drates; but owing to their utter lack of fat and 
protein, potatoes, the chief of starchy vegetables, 
should be combined with foods which contain 

fat and protein—butter, cream, milk, eggs, fish, 
poultry, ete. Other vegetables, carrots, beets, 
turnips, spinach, squash, brussels sprouts, pars- 
nips, ete., may be served simply with butter, 
cream, or white sauce. Some cooked vegetables 
are more nutritious if served in the water in 
which they are cooked. The salts and minerals 
are thus saved, which are very valuable, and 
with the addition of butter are very delicious. 

Cereals are our chief source of carbohydrates. 
They also contain proteid, and when served with 
cream, butter and sugar will provide the basis 
for a nourishing meal. Hane 


‘and milk or oatmeal and milk is, that 


Therefore it white of egg and gluten of wheat. Its” 
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The reason one can make a satisfactory 
on graham bread and milk, or “Pettijoht 
which is rolled wheat, and milk, or corn f 
nourishing elements. are supplied in sufh 
proportions and properly combined. Ce 
because of. their amount of starch, are bale 
by the addition of fats. . ia 

The addition of onions,tomatoes, carrots 
to macaroni, spaghetti, barley, rice, whem 
perly combined makes a wholesome food. 
peas, when soaked over night, couked W 
onion and erisco, served with sweet cream i 
a delicious puree. Milk is a food in itsel 
expect to contribute an article on milk’sh 

There are three elements which make u 
food supply. Protein is found in lean 


purpose is to replace worn-out tissue. 
average daily requirement is 40 to 74 gra 
164 to 303 calories. Fats are found chie 
meat, fish, fowl, butter, vegetable-producet 
such as erisco, olive oil, cotton seed oil 
which supply heat and energy forthe bot 
to 157 grams or 312 to 902 calories. ¢ 
hydrates are found in starches, bread, } 
grains, sugar, and potatoes, of which ° 
age daily requirements are 244 to 440 
1,000 to 1,800 calories... pe 
How much food is required by th 
individual is one of the most difficult pre 
and has never been answered. The ame 
energy required varies with the season 
the kind of work done. Hard work out 
fresh air requires a larger food supply. y 
workers as a rule do not require as mM 


Nutritive VaLves or Foops 1x Comm N 


Household Measures Foods 
A glass Milk 
A tablespoon Cream 


A heaping tablespoon! Fish 
A heaping teaspoon |Sugar 


One inch cube Cheese Raa 
One slice Fat meat 5x4x2” 
One medium ‘| Potato, 
One Banana | 

One «Orange 

A soup plate Pea puree 


A heaping tablespoon| Oatmeal cooked | ~ 
One slice Brea aye PB i 
A heaping tablespoon| Dried beans cooke 
A heaping tablespoon| Rice pudding 
An individual pat Butter 

Cocoa 
A heaping tablespoon| Pumpkin cooke 
A heaping tablespoon] Barley cooked 
A heaping tablespoon|Custard = 
A heaping tablespoon} Turnip cite 
A heaping tablespoon! Bread pudding — 
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y] Bithongs and Triphthongs in Color 
DIPH THONG, as the name suggests, is the 
Bompound sound produced by binding two 
yels together by rapid successive pronuncia- 
in, still retaining a certain measure of identity 
th respect to the component parts. In this 
y differ from the vowel modifications delin- 
ec Lin the preceding article. To draw an illus- 
ation from the world of chemistry: a diph- 
ora triphthong i is a mixture of two or 
e sound elements, respectively ; whereas the 
going vowel modifications constitute solu- 
$, so to speak, 

i the color parallels to these vowel sounds, 
Ww ever, there seems to be no way of making the 
inction between a modification and a diph- 
ing—each is shown by a blending of the two 
hents. H-w (pronounced as yu in yule) is, of 
ase, merely a tint of w or blue. ) 


G-d-65 


ae 


‘(pronounced as ow in owl) is the most 
sound, as green is the tranquil color. The 
hthong a-v indicated above has a tinge of the 
ound, even as green, except the crudest val- 
always has some red to deepen it and to 
ke the pleasing effect more lasting. Rarely, 
: ay does Nature display a green unmodified 
red. In certain parts of Great Britain, New 
land and the Southern States this diphthong 
i Berd a-u, especially by feminine lips. 
tbounds in the languages of the Indo-Ger- 
ic peoples, who tend to be philosophic, but 
rarity in the Latin tongues, whose users 
much more emotional—having a larger ad- 
re 2 of vivacity (red) in their tribal char- 


a ‘twin diphthongs o-e and a-e are barely 
eu aishable, the o-e being used almost ex- 
vely by Hebrews who have spoken more 
sh than any other language. The a-e blend 
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(pronounced as ot in ow) is most frequent in the 
Northern languages, even as pink is a delicately 
cool color. 

A-e (as iin isle) is @ perhaps all too frequent 
sound among English-speaking peoples, but it 
is not. notably offensive, as buff is an inoffen- 
sive yet durable color. The apparently impos- 
sible triphthong a-a-u is the analysis of the 
closed Iinglish pronunciation of 0, a sound so 
foreign to American ears, yet not without a 
rich, contemplative beauty. 


Needs of the Far East 


N Australia and New Zealand the farmers 

propose to gain relief from the tiresome exer- 
cise of milking the cows by hand. The visitor 
to these lands is liable to see in many places 
something that very likely he never saw in 
America; namely, farmers milking two to five 
cows at a time by machinery. The drudgery of 
this part of dairy work comes to a quick end 
when from eighteen to forty-five cows can be 
milked in an hour. ‘ 


In the Philippines the United States Govern- 
ment is giving the natives practical demonstra- 
tions of what can be accomplished by the aid of 
some of the most improved machinery for the 
farm. Agriculture is toilsome enough any- 
where, but doubly so in this tropical land where 
the people have for centuries used only the most 
rudimentary implements. The change from a 
lean animal tractor to the up-to-date farm mech- 
anism, known as the “mechanical horse”—the 
gasoline tractor—may he one of the surprises to 
the traveler there; for hundreds of acres are to 
be cultivated by tractors and the land rented to 
the people after its preparation for crops. 

Pittsburgh was once only a trading camp pro- 
tected by a fort. Its emergence into a giant | 
manufacturing center was assured when coal 
first began to be shipped. There is a good 
chance of an even greater Pittsburgh growing 
up in the neighborhood of the enormous coal- 
fields of China—the greatest in the world. In 
view of the shortage of coal from American 
mines and the uncertainties of its production 
and delivery by rail, some manufacturers on the 
Pacific Coast are taking advantage of the low- 


priced coal of China. The first délivéry of Chi- 
nese coal to the American continent was made 
recently, when. 1600 tons were shipped .from 
Chinwangtao to Alaska. The ¢oal is of good 
quality and costs but $7 a ton on boatd ship at 
ihe Chinese port. his first venture of Chinese 
coal operators Went to a eanning firm at Bristol 
Bay, Alaska. That it ig not the last is assured 
by the fact that the Chinese coal is good and 
cheap—qualities it.is likely to have for sore 
{ime to come. wos haa, 


407, Profit in Sugar iat Bt 
Ef HAVE a copy ofa letter sent out by a 
firm of trust organizers of Philadelphia 

which was not intended for the eyes of sugar 

consumers or retail grocers, but which contains 
information for our readers. It says in part: 

“The Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation: is now the largest. 
single producer of raw. sugar ‘in the world. Its output 
exceeds. one seventh of: the entire production, of the 

Island of Cuba. Since the Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation 

was organized on December 31, 1915, the Company’s 

operating profits have averaged, after taxes but before 
depreciation, slightly under $10,000,000 per annum, 
equal to 5.71 times the annual interest requirements on 
the debenture bonds we are now offering for investment.” 

A little figuring with the ‘dullest’ kind of 
pencil shows that the eompany which, for con- 
venience, is called the Cuba Cane Sugar :Cor- 

poration, has been cleaning up each year 5.71 

times 7%, or 40%. ‘But the trust organizers did 

not like to come right out in print and bare- 

facedly admit that in the past five years they 
have cleared 200% ; so they stated the shameful 
fact in a more obscure Manner, 

It is a strong picture that’ Solomon gives of 
trusts of all kinds, labor trusts as well as eapital 

trusts, in that wonderful passage, Proverbs 1: 

10-19. We quote the passage to save you the 

trouble of looking it up: - : 

‘My son, if sinners entice thee [into any 
scheme to wring 40% profits out of the common 
people in these trying times], consent thou not. 
If they say, Come with us, let us lay wait for 
blood, let us lurk privily for the innocent [ordin- 
ary citizen] without cause: let us swallow them 
up alive as the grave [Hebrew sheol—the only 
word “hell” for more than 4,000 years of human 
history—but let us be glad for the courage of 
the translators in’ rendering it honestly in this 
passage, though they could hardly do otherwise 
without intimating that the innocent go to hell] ; 
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and whole, as those that go down into the pi 
we shall find all precions substance [407% di 
dends|, we shall fill our houses with spoil [rat 
old masters, tapesiries and other junk]: cast. 
ihy lot among us [get in on the sugar propos 
tion before: its sweetness is all gone]; let us 
have one purse [with which to buy up all t 
sugar in sight]: my son, walk not thou in 
way with them; refrain thy foot from the 
path: for their feet run io evil, and make hast 
to shed blood. Surely in vain the net is spree 
in the sight of any bird. And they lay waitd 
their own blood; they lurk privily for their 01 
lives. So are the ways of every one that 
ereedy of gain; which taketh away the life 
(io owners thereof: ) 6d mea ae a 


‘The snegestion has been made that we sho’ 
not mention in Tun Gorpex Ace matters of # 
nature, but we think it will please the Lord 
we follow the example of his Word and coneé 
nothing bearing on the subjects we discuss. | 
Life in the Country). Bees L. B 

O LIVE out there surrounded by beaut 
nature, to live a free, happy life with the 
one loves—ah! that strikes me as being neat 
the way weary humankind shall live in the Gole 

Age; for “in the wilderness shall waters brt 
out and streams in. the desert” (Isaiah 99) 
and “the desert shall blossom abundantly”. G 
iah 35:1, 2)’ The people will all be happy the 
for “thou shalt be far from oppression’”.—t 
iah 54214. eee oe an 

The revivifying of every thing in the spr 
of the year reminds us of the resurrection of 
human race. During the long winter (the | 
six thousand years) humankind has suffe 
from hunger and want, and from the cold 
separation from God. Yn the Golden Age, Be 
ever, conditions will be greatly ameliore 

As the grass which flourished during sum 
becomes dry and lifeless during winter but gro 
green again when the warm April rains ands 
shine favor it, so humanity, which was cut 
on account of disobedience, will because OF 
“ransom for all’: (1: Timothy. :279, 6) bloss 
forth again in the resurrection. Then the wil 
and ‘obedient will-be restored to that be 
‘Paradise condition in the summertime of Gt 
favor and blessing; and how happy to know t 
these promised “times of refreshing” $I 
never cease.—Isaiah 69:17 - 20. a 
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infected Wheat 


YOU eat poison with food you will be 
poisoned: and if you plant disease germs 
A wheat the wheat will catch the disease. 
Higured Russell G. Fast, agricultural agent 
Shelby County, Indiana, ‘when he thought of 
ing the effeet of disinfecting seed wheat. . 
Pie effect of disinfecting wheat was apparent 
fivo adjoining ficlds, one planted with disin- 
ted wheat and the other with ordinary wheat. 
field of ordinary wheat came up and was 
vily spotted with rust, but there was no rust 
he field of treated wheat. - | 
Rust i is one of the great enemies to the pro- 
dion of the proper amounts of wheat. It is 
bacteria which grows in the tissue of the 
eat plant, and in different stages of growth 
‘development appears in different aspects, 
ing tise to the names of different kinds of 
t. Like any other discased organisin, the 
pat plant affected by rust is unable to develop 
as it would it it were well; and hundreds 
nillions of bushels sorely needed by a hungry 
rd fail to grow on account of the rust. 
he treatment Mr. Mast gives for rust is 
iply to give the wheat a ioe bath in water at 
®, and another’ in water at 129°. The wheat 
flaeed in a wire sereen cylinder of five bushels 
i, 
Bove which is revolved, raised out of the 


r and emptied of the wheat, which is then 
d. tis planted the same as any other wheat, 
being disinfected by the simple process it 
es up free from the dreaded rust. 

he United States Department of Agriculture, 
‘acted by the reports of Mr. Kast’s work, 
stigated the process and is introducing the 
st System wherever wheat is grown. 


a ing World Sees Something © : 

11 conditions that the liberties of the Amer- 
‘ican people are in today is largely due to 
decadence of the Press as an instrument for 
conveyance of news, and its prostitution to 
poses of propaganda having as their object 
concealment of the real facts from the com- 
people, and their continued blindness. . 

Through the veil of apprehension or of. terror. or 
apopularity we should still be able to defend the 
siples of constitutional liberty. Never more than at 
ant have we needed leadership which will not suffer 


the protection of fundamental law when mle is ar- 
1ed under the processes of law. ” 
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/principles to be impaired. Hven an enemy should: 


Coming, Millions Strong 
yay) TWh rate of 50,000 immigrants a year, 
Palestine can absorb and maintain an ad- 
ditional population of 3,000,000, according to 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann, head of the Zionist Com- 
mission to Palestine, Im an interview given out 
in London recently on the occasion of his latest 
return from the Holy Land, where he is admin- 
istrative chief of Zionist affairs. 

“This is a conservative estimate,” declared Dr. Weiz- 
mann. “Some people claim Palestine can support an 
additional population of six or seven million. My figures 
are not based on guesswork, for the Jewish colonies 

already established afford a valuable index as to future 
possibilities. From results obtained in the neighborhood 
of Jaffa and elsewhere, the coastal plain alone should 
absorb some 300,000. The Jordan valley can take an- 
other 500,000, and then in between there is the hill 
country with its olive groves and their almost unlimited 
field of development. a 

Cornmenting upon holding immigration down 
to 50,000 annually, Dr. Weizmann explained 
that when the ban on immigration is removed, 
it will be necessary to place some restriction 
upon the influx that might otherwise set in ftom 
Russia, Poland, Rumania, ete. Unrestricted and 
unregulated immigration would be in the inter- 
ests neither of the new country nor of the ‘im- 
migrants themselves, he emphasized. 

Great interest has been attached to Dr. Weiz- 
mann’s report because of his months of personal 
investigation and personal contact with all 
classes and races-in Palestine. He insists that 
there is ample room and scope for the additional 
millions without crowding out or disarranging 
the present inhabitants and that Palestine is to 
be the common possession of all its citizens, not 
aJ ewish_ state with a large subject population. 

“Vast tracts of Palestine are at present practically 
unoccupied and undeveloped and experts agree that there 
is plenty of room for millions of additional inhabitants,” 
he continued. “I foresee an ¢ra when’ Jew and Arab will 
work side by side in the building up of a state which 
each’ will regard as a. common possession. The Arabs 
are an intelligent’ race and it is quite a mistake to regard 
them as inherently unfit to take their proper share in the 
development of a. modern industrial and agricultural 
BiAte. st : preyed ; 

“Alrea dy this! process: of ‘cooperation is at work and 
that the Jew can live peacefully with his prospective 
tellow- subjects has been proved. by the Jewish colonies 
already in Palestine. The ‘classic example is the. Jewish 
settlement at the foot of Mt. Hermon, where an entirely — 
isolated Jewish ‘colony lives surrounded by- Druses, ‘as 
well as by Arabs, both Christian and Mohammedan.” 
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TEERING blindly through a mist of tears 

the human race has encountered many rocks 
Weeping and the causes for weeping have ob- 
scured in the minds of people the true under- 
standing of why they are here and what they 
are trying to do. Only a clear knowledge of 
the course to be traversed can guard them from 
total shipwreck of faith. 

All the nations of the earth have entertained 
some kind of hope for the future blessing of 
mankind. Alas! it must be often said that their 
hope is founded more on desire than any clear 
knowledge of God’s purposes for human bless- 
ing. The Bible alone is able to give us a satisfy- 
ing basis for hope; and some of the clearest 
statements of the Bible are to be found in the 
ancient Hebrew prophecies of Isaiah, from 
whose record our text is taken. 

The 25th chapter of Isaiah’s prophecy mais 
brief mention of the destruction of mystie Baby- 
lon, that great fusion of ecclesiastical systems 
which has fastened its fangs in the human vitals 
for more than sixteen centuries. He encourages 
us with the thought that when the Lord has 
made of this great, impressive, and defenced 
city a heap of ruins those who are strong in 
faith shall glorify God. They will then be able 
to say that his counsels, or prophecies, of old 
are faithfulness and truth, because he will have 
‘proven by fulfilling his prophecies that lis 
words are dependable.—Isaiah 25: 1. 

Some of these counsels are given in the loth 
chapter of Isaiah; others of them may be found, 
with considerable elaborateness, in the 5Slst 
chapter of Jeremiah, Both of these prophecies 
are reiterated and substantiated by the 18th 

chapter of Revelation, which also proves that 

the former prophecies were not made merely 
with reference to literal Babylon, since that 
city had been in ruins for some 600 years before 
the Apostle John wrote the Revelation. 


_ Phe prophet Isaiah then describes the first 
on third phases of the time of trouble (verses _ 


4 and 5); but all these efforts of men to estab- 
lish a tule of righteousness in the earth will be 
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THE VAIL. OF TEARS 


. the vail that is spread over all nations.’—Isaiah 25:7. ‘ 


over the earth came as a legal and just ¢ 


a SE LE 


found to be abortive. To the extent that 
overlook the basic principles of the univ 
will their reigns be brief. F | 
Then turning from the climax of hw 
selfishness which will be manifest in the 
tressing, though brief, last period of the 1 
of great trouble, the prophet turns to the he , 
time which lies just beyond the dark cloud, 
says that in Christ’s kingdom shall the I 
make unto all people a foast of fat things. | 
last six thousand years of human exper 
have been years of deprivation. They have” 
years of gradual destitution. The wonde 
endowments and blessings which God show 
upon his human son Adam have all but shi 
away from Adam’s imperfect and disobed 
posterity Romans 3: 23. a 
The sentence of death which hangs like a 


cuence of Adain’s disobedience, (Romans 
5:19) The present members of the he 
family ave not, therefore, individually res 
sible for the presence of death in the wo| 
but they have inherited the death centonoall 
with the small measure of life which they 
ceived from their parents, who in turn ge 
from Adam after his transgression and 
demnation.—Romans 5:18, 19. ma a ‘ 


Among the blessings which Adam had t 
and to enjoy were a perfect mind, a 
body, a perfect environment, a perfect lite ey 
a perfect dominion. With his perfect 2 
he was able to enter into all the processe 
reasoning which were necessary for the I 
ment of his obligation to God and to the! 
creation. There was no danger or possi : 
mistake in the processes of reasoning. | 
a perfect memory, and could store away ! 
facts as were necessary for his, informatio 
happiness. He had perfect powers of | 
cation, as is shown by his ability to nam 
animals of earth. We should not sup] : 
he gave them mere odd names, chosen a 
dom, but that the names were properly si 
cant of the genus, etna and ape diffe 
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each Sraatate: When one remembers the tens 
‘thousands of animals on earth, the fowl of 
aven, and the creatures in the sea, this single 
at is seen to be an indication of Adam’s 
ental prowess. 

0 ur first parents also had a perfect organism, 
mplete in every part and perfectly balanced 
(an intricate nervous machine. It was a body 
¢ only beautiful to look upon, but able to 


every determination of the will. It was an 
2 ganism in which all the vital functions worked 
perfect harmony, and in which the tissues 
re rebuilt as rapidly as they were torn down 
proper and reasonable activity. All this is 
: plied i in the statements of the Scriptures that 
is [God’s] work is perfect” (Deuteronomy 32 
, and that man, together with the balance of 
ba ation, was every good”. —Genesis 1: 
Adam’s s perfection did not stop with ae mind 
d body. He had perfect envir onment. These 
serfect surroundings administered in every pos- 
: ble way to the érihanbeiment of his joy as an 
thedient son of the Almighty. There were no 
pulsive sights, no inharmonious sounds, no 
pleasant odors, nothing to taste or to touch 
lich would in any manner mar his happiness 
i peace of mind. — 
But. life, perfect life, y was the basis for all of 
ase blessings. Perfect life implies not only an 
mense vitality of organism, but also a divine 
dermission for or atithorization of life. (Psalm 
?5) Such a life did not need to ebb and flow 
, but could continue everlastingly. And an- 


s dominion over all the earth. The Lord 
prea: “Be fruitful, and multiply, and fill the 
, and subdue it; and have dominion over 
a is of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, 
| Hover. every living thing that moveth upon 
2 earth”. (Genesis he 28), Naturally, Adam 
1 the first requisite for dominion—self-do- 
nion, self-control. 

In Hebrews 2:8, however, the Apostle Paul 
tinds us that “now we see not yet all things 
under him’. Man is not the master of the 
, but Satan is “the god of this world” (2 
fnthians 4:4), and “the prince of this world”. 
ihn 12:31; 14:30): Man has been able to hold 
to 0 fragments of these original endowments 
that he even now has some mental capacity, 
TL n quite remarkable in some one or two di- 
Bees but seldom in all directions. He also 
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r prominent feature of Adam’s perfection , 
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has a measurable use of his body; though the 
many hospitals, the many cripples, the many 
disabled of all kinds, bespeak the fact that man 
is far from being perfect. His environment is 


_ often far from as bad as it might be, but at the. 


same time far short of perfection. His little 
flame of life has flickered down until it is but a 
short span and almost nothing compared with — 
the eternity of life which he might have had 
through continued obedience. There is some 
little measure of dominion, some fragments of 
the princely power of self-control. 

Jehovah has allotted man six thousand years 
in which to try every conceivable scheme ‘for 
the maintenance of these points of perfection. 
Man’s dearth of success will find its pitiable 
climax in the time when “every man’s hand shall 
be agamst his neighbor”. (Zechariah 8:10) 
Thereupon the Lord will begin to do all for man 
which man has sought to do for himself; only 
Jehovah has allotted himself merely one thou- 
This happy time of “restitution of 
all things” (Acts 3:19-21), this time in which 
the Master will not only “seek [but also] save 
that which was lost’ (Luke 19:10), is that to 
Which the prophet refers under the expression 

“a feast of fat things”. 

Man has been starving; but God will gradu- 
ally feed him with the rich and nourishing por- 
tions of truth, that his character may be rebuilt _ 
and his body follow gradually to perfection. At 
this banquet of blessing there will be room for 


all. There will be no favoritism based on aris- 


tocratic birth or previous social standing. 
“Wines on the lees” will be served at that ban- 
quet—our prohibitionist friends notwithstand- 
ing. But the wines here referred to are symbolie 
of Madateinies. teachings, instructions. A doctrine 
is the presentation of an ideal to the mind. 
When the mind grasps the ideal the vision is 
enlarged and the hope is spurred to the accom- 
plishment of that ideal, very much as wine 
furnishes a temporary stimulus to the nervous 
system. These ideals which will be offered to 
man’s perception will be, first, such basic and 
necessary understanding of the divine character 
as will enable men to know God and to conform 
themselves to those standards back into the 
image and likeness of God. Further than this, 
these exalted and exalting ideals will cover all 
the ramifications of human interest. They will 
offer to man’s original thirst for knowledge 
science, the most boundless and sublime. 
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But let no one suppose that this wonderful 
kingdom will be established through man’s un- 
aided efforts. It requires superhuman wisdom 
and superhuman power to disengage the tangled 
thi ‘eads of human aspirations; ane loves, ‘and 
human needs. Christ Jesus came and “gave him- 
self a ransom |a substitutionary price] Poe all, 
to be testified in due time”. ‘ge Timothy 2:6) 
Only on the basis of this ransom work can the 
blessings be brought. 

Another comprehensive phase of Messiah’s 
Paden | is mentioned by the prophet when he 

says: “He will destroy in this mountain [during 
the operation of his kingdom] the face of the 
covering cast over all people’. And what is the 
covering cast over all people? Where are most 
of the people who have lived during the last six 
thousand years? Dead. They -are down in the 
ground, covered over. They are in. the tomb, 
the death state. The prophet Daniel says that 
they “sleep in the dust of the earth’. (Daniel 
a" 2) Our Lord Jesus says that they ate “in 
the sraves’.—John 5: 28, 29. 

The face of the covering is the crust, or ap- 
‘parent surface of the covering. ‘That which 
caused the human family to go into death, and 
which still holds them there, is the death sen- 
tence, the edict which God issued against Adam’s 
disobedience. By willful transgression man be- 
came “the lawful captive”. (Isaiah 49:24) ‘The 
sentence of death shall be annulled, as-it touches 
the whole race of mankind, when Christ shall 
establish the new covenant for the blessing of 
all the families of the earth. That new covenant 
will be made possible because of Christ’s obedi- 

ence to God’s law while on the earth as a man, 
and because of his willingness to codperate with 
God’s redemptive plan when he gave his sinless 
human life to be an offset for Adatn’ iS condenined 
life. Since all of Adam’s children were con- 
demned in him, it is possible for one man to 


effect the reloase of all humanity, —1 Corin- 


thians 15:19, 22. 
As the death sentence touches indiv iduals, 
will not be destroyed until those who : 


man ee come forth. 
no practical value for them unless they are ap- 
preciative 
and render the devotion ot their hearts and the 
obedience of their lives to the new régime. 


During Messiah’s kingdom it will no longer 


‘be true that death, sorrow and sickness prev ail, 


Lure a 
their graves shall hear the voice of the Son of 


And the release will have | 


of the opportunity extended to them 


Instead of going into the tomb, the preat strean 
of hurhanity will be reversed; ‘and the dead wil 
come forth. They will come ‘forth to the sam: 
degree of character strength or weakness whic] 
they had at the time of death, but come fortl 
(as the picture of Lazarus’ ¢alling forth wouk 
suggest) to a state of normal phy sical health 
Instead of sad farewells, broken home ties 
bitter partings, there will be gladsome reunions 
happy welcomes, and joyous fellow ship: in th 
opportunities of the Golden Age. 
As conditions now exist in human society, ¢ 
vail or heavy curtain of obscurity stands be 
tween God and the perceptive powers of mos 
people. This vail 3 is threefold in its nature. I 
is a vail of ignorance, a vail of superstition 
a vail of tears. 
Ignorance is merely lack of ene Fl Iti is 
a pitiable state, but not necessarily a hopeless 
condition. There can be no question, however 
that ignorance obscures a true conception | 0} 
God’s glorious and lovely character in the minds 
of a majority of earth’s dnhehitaene! Tgnoranes 
is darkness. So the prophet says that “darkness 
covers the earth [Christendom] and gross dark! 
ness the people’ *—heathendom. (Isainh: 60:2) 
Vo dispel: ignorance it Is necessary merely t¢ 
let in the light of information. It isa compas 
atively simple proces Se. : 
But there is something much more difficult Ke 
deal with than ignorance; and that is supersti 
tion. The word superstition means the act ol 
building upon or adding to, and usually meant 
the adding to something which we do not kno’ 
All the tribes of earth have certain supers’ 
tions. There have been certain vital points 
religious knowledge on which they were lackir is 
in information. But instead of acknowledgii 
their ignorance, and oftentimes their entire ; 
ability to grapple with almost infinite problem 
they have worked up ‘ont of their imaginations 
various theories w hich liave come to ey acceptec 
as gospel truth. As superstition touches. th it 
Christian religion, it means any: theory or ‘de ig 
trine which is not set forth by the Bible, God f 
Word. Probably none of us is entirely free from 
the baneful effects of superstition, but. som 
students of the divine Word are more so that 
others. In fact, it came to be quite. a comms 
practice to add to and determine upon doctrine 
for the church of Christ by ecumenical coun 
and committees on creeds. As time progr 
into the dark ' ages, ecclesiastical function Tie! 


sed to claim that their doctrines were built 
n the Bible, but boldly averred that their 
ed judgment was as valid as anything 
shit Bay our Lord or the apostles. 

here is nothing in the Bible about the trin- 
‘and no one sto is familiar with God’s Word 
‘ld even claim that it is there. There is 
ng in the Bible about the incarnation, as 


Id. There is nothing in the Bible about 
ent immortality of man. There is nothing 
» Bible about eternal torment as the wages 
. There is nothing in the Bible aliout 
ory as the place or condition from which 
‘may be ‘ ‘prayed”, at so much per prayer. 
e is nothing in the Bible about limbo, or 
‘the confessional as an ordinance. There 
thing in ‘the Bible about indulgences, or 
hearing mass on Sundays, on holy day 8, 
id days of convocation. There is nothing in 
Bible about fasting as a religious ordinance 
he new creation. There is “nothing in the 
about ‘confirmation of children, about 
as a church ordinance, about extreme 
nl, about holy orders, about the virtue of 
tly prayers and pilerimages, of oil from 
lamps that burn over the tombs of the 
ts”, of wooden crosses, of cream and: spittle, 
It and holy water, of the sign of the cross, 
ws and relies, of monastic “rules, ete., ete. 
ny very devout, loyal Christian Hoople 
looked. ith reverence upon these many 
titions or additions to God’s Word. But 
be said that most of these errors fend to 
the mind:and to obscure the real simplic- 
d beauty of God’s message and the wonder- 
righteousness of his own char acter and being. 
orance might be illustrated by a man 
ling in an open field on a densely dark 
‘No star is visible, no shimmer of the 
no glint’ of lamp or lantern light. Ilis 
on,is merely ‘a negative one, however. 
d the clouds pass by ‘and the stars appear, 
uld the moon shine forth, or a lantern 
e his way, he will get whatever benefit the 
{ may bring. But if, instead of watching 
w waiting for the light, he busies himself with 
ding a little hut, faawile inside the hut, pulls 
he door, and ldcks it—that is superstition. 
one case there is possibility of encounter- 
: . e light. In the other case there is no 
pry. even if all the stars shine forth, 
E the moon shines full, or even if the day - 


hs f 


S aoctrine is taught by the ecclesiastical 


eS comes, so long as the hut of superstition 
stands.—Matthew 15:13. 

But there is another thing which obscures in 
the minds of people a true conception of God. 
That thing is tears. Unhappiness, sorrow, suf- 
fering, misery, death: these occupy so promin- 
ent a place in human emotional experience that 
few have the faith to realize their part in human 
education. It takes great confidence in the in- 
tegrity of God’s purposes to bridge the chasm 
between the conditions that now exist and those 
that shall obtain under Messiah’s beneficent 
reign. [ew people can understand how God can 
be a God of love and still permit the agony of 
heart which tears apart the fondest ties. Few 
ean understand how God ean be a God of power 
and still permit the monster death to claim his 
victims by the thousands. Many minds, with 
more reason than devotion, have discarded the 
idea of an intelligent God, much to their own 
loss. Others have striven to assure themselves 
by saying that death is not an enemy, but that 
it is a friend. The dreams of pagan pocts and 
the speculations of heathen philosophers have 
been made use of to prove that there is no death, 
but that which seenis so is transition. 

The Bible, however, does not offer any chi- 
merical hope of a fulfillment of one part of God’s 
purposes by a denial of another part of his 
Word. The Bible tells us. plainly that there is 
death, and that death means the cessation of 
conscious being. (Meclesiastes 9:5; Psalm 146: 
4) It tells us the cause for death, that it was 
willful disobedience. It tells us that death shall 
be done away with, only because our por Jesus 
gave lis:huiman life j in death. 

These facts are expressed by the ers in 
the following words: “He will swallow up death 
in*vietory; and the Lord God will wipe away 
tears from: off all faces”.—Isaiah 25:8. 

The joyous response of men’s hear " for God’s 
kindnesses extended to them through Christ 
Jesus is further shown by the pr ophet: “And it 
shall be said. in that day, Lo, this is our God; 
we have waited for him”. It is true that while 
man has been waiting for God’s arrangement 
for his blessing, he has incidentally tried all 
sorts.of schemes and devices for blessing him- 
self, but he was really waiting on. God, for 
nothing else than Jehovah's plan, could satisfy. 
So happy mankind will say: “We have waited 
for him, we will be glad and. rejoice in his 
salvation’.—Isaiah 20:9. 
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JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY 


NE question for each day. is provided by this journal. The parent will find it interesting and helpfal 
to have the child take up the question each day and to aid it in finding the answer in the Scriptures, 
thus developing a knowledge of the Bible and learning where fo find in it the information which is desired. | 


1. What seven names for the Bible are used Answer: (a) Historical—5; name them. (b) 
wm the Bible itself? tles of Panl—14 ; name them. (c) General oe :- 
‘Answer: John 5:39; 2 Timothy 3:15; Daniel 10: name them. (d) Prophetical—1; name it. 
21; 2 Timothy 4:2; Hebrews 4:12; 2 Timothy 2:15; 
Philippians 2: 16. 
2. Who ws the Author? 
Answer: God. 


9, When you undertake any kind ee worl ] 
it necessary to first plan that work? 


Answer: If we wish to build even a chicken cooj D 
: Due must first think how it is to be made, and the gre e 
3. Is he the writer? the work the mdre necessary is a plan. 


Answer: No. : 
he Bis bias ene 10. Does the Bible show that God had a: 
‘ from the beginning? 


ppswer: Thirty-six. ( Aawodeit Kelacine tes 
0. How many years were taken to write the 
Bible? 11. Is God's plan orderly and pra ears 
Answer: Seventeen hundred years. | Answer: Mark 4:26-29. , " 
6. What materials were used to write it on? 19. Ie if certann. of fulfiliment? ; 
Answer: Parchment, papyrus, stone, wood, and silk. — Answer: Isaiah 14:24; also 55:10, 11. 
How are the books wn the Old Testament 
x) lassi eas Answer: In “worlds” (Greek Mosmos ) meat 


puEWer (a) Pentateuch—5 ; rita them. (b) His- arrangement or social: order of things, See 2 oll 
torical—12; name them.. (c) Poetical—5 ; name them. 5- 13. q 


(d) Major Prophets—4; name them. (ec) Minor Proph- 


a 
q 
q 


13. How is God's plan arran, ed? 


8. How are the books in the New Testament Ment of things ‘perish’? 
classified? Answer: At the time of: the flood. —2 Peter a4 


PALES PINE THE. #@ .NEW@ 
Hl) imagination of mankind is fired today by the ’ 
GOLDEN AGE REMITTANCE picture of a New Palestine—a Palestine Restored. 


sc= 
as 
= 


COUPON In this the world sces more than the return of scattered — 4 
inwiah? Onda Hirani) Gene Israel to the Promised Land—more than a realization of © 
55 Fifth Ave., New York City the age-long aspirations of a-people. It sees the renewal of — 


Gentlemen :—I desire to help the a fount from which, for centuries past, civilization has — 
Jews in the restoration of Palestine drawn rich inspiration—moral, intellectual and spiritual. 


as their national home and enclose Once more united on the sacred soil of their fathers, inspired — 
$.. . for that purpose. anew by their traditions of old, their wisdem enriched by the — 
accumulated lore of many peoples and many lands, the modern — 
sons of an ancient race will give new treasures to the world. — 


Palestine Restored holds out new promise to mankind. 
U. S. SENATOR JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS says: 


“T think it all constitutes an epoch in the history of the — 
‘Chosen Race,’ and still more than that, it constitutes an oa 4 
in the history of civilization.’ 


PALESTINE RESTORATION FUND 


Write for free literature. Contributions to authorized representatives or direct to 


The Zionist Organization of America 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please mention fuw GoLtprn AGH ‘hen answering advertisers, 
/ f 
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HOPE FOR DISTRESSED 
HUMANITY 


“STUDIES IN THE SCRIPTURES” 


give you Hope based on Fact and Faith. They tell the meaning of present world 


{ 
events and sustain both mind and heart in these distressing times. 


| 


ARE YOU AN INFIDEL? 


These books will give you a rational under- 
standing of the Bible—so different from other 
works. 


ARE YOU A CHURCH-MEMBER? 


These volumes will answer your every ques- 
tion on Christian doctrine and practice and 
settle your misgivings and doubts. 


ee ake YOU A SUNDAY SCHOOL orn BIBLE CLASS TEACHER orn PUPIL? 
_ Then you cannot afford to be without this helpful series of Scrrprure Srupies 
_ in six volumes—3,000 pages. 

Vol. I “The Diwine Plan of the Ages”. Vol.IV “The Battle of Armageddon” 


Vol. IL “The Time is at Hand” Vol. V “The Atonement’ 
Vol. ITI “Thy Kingdom Come” Vol. VI “The New Creation” 


Positively the Greatest Library of the Twentieth Century 
10,000,000 already in circulation. Have you obtained yours? 


Compirre Suv g ) nei ; 
Six VoLuMES . POSTPAID 
Send all orders direct to publishers. 


| Le 3 
Bible & Tract Society, 124 Celumbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Viease mention Vue GotpeN Acs when answering advertisers. - 


have agreed to continue for a short | Dead” and Tue GorpEN Aan for one year. 
time the remarkable offer of both Ture f 1 I enclose 50c for a copy of the book 
Gotpen AcE magazine for one year “TALKING WITH THE Drab”, — | 
-and a copy of “Talking with the 7 i 4 
Dead”, for the price of one. Sem capenscert Teed nat Tanah See tae a 
Address all orders to Keldir eae SOs STN Ba US ae oh a 
International Bible Students Association © CON GeO US 80 erp aa ea Tepe! 
Brooklyn, N. Y, ; ct ee 


“TALKING WITH THE DEAD 227” 


fs it a fake? 


Or is it the manifestation of an evil power ? 


Thousands _ of people are re going” crazy be because they DO NOT KNOW the © 


CORRECT ANS SWERS to these questions 


ree ANETTA TER TT TTT 
Ay 


ne near ene A EE 
eee 


This book, by Judge Rutherford, the well — 
known Bible Leeturer, presents the evidenee j 
and argument from every angle, enabling you — 
to get the correet answer. It is the clearest “ 
exposition of the subject ever published. 


Mandarin Sunburst, enibossed, overhanging cover, 
very attractive; 160 pages; single copies, 


00 cents cach, postpaid es 


Read the Coupon 


pee Ne : ORDER COUPON 
SP 1 C TA L OF yy Di 'R 7 Eh Bakes atone Prager space, cut out and mail 


. ] I enclose $1.50 ($2.00 for Canada or 


ees i > ip ahi sce " 
The publishers of dhano GoLDEN AGE forei: en) for the book “PanKine wit THE 


Please mention ‘Bar Gotpen Acz when answering advertisers, 
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Published every other 

aceck at 85 Myrtle Avenue, 

New York, N.¥., U.S.A. 
(Borough of Brooklyn) 


en Cents a Copy—$1.50 a Year 


Canada « Foreign Countries, $2.00 
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the net gain in immiy a vee ina year 
Jer 50,000, it, : becomes a question of impor- 
‘During 1919 the number of aliens that 
merica approached 200,000. 
five years from 1910 to 1914 the aliens 
turned home were 29% of those that 
in the next two years 37%; in the three 
to 1919 88%. In other words, in the first 
| the conditions here suited the aliens so 
t only one out of three went back home; 
xt period two out of five left us; in the 
iod seven out of eight have left our 
or other lands. 
aid that many thousands are desirous 
to their home countries, but are hinder- 
a variety of considerations, including that 
‘passports promptly. The number so 
is variously estimated from one to two 
and is reported to be increasing. 
ea has plenty of money—too much, 
tudents of the inflation problem aver; and 
never would be missed, dcepeding to 
uthorities, if each emigrant takes with 
stimated average of $3,000. On this 
200,000 wanderers returning in 1919 
vith them some $600,000,000. If the tide 
I ise and reach a million, the money taken 
would reach three billion dollars. This 


n a country having the total money 
atl mon of $5,998,000,000, that which the 
States has; for it would be just half the 

| cirenlation. Tf it took the form of 
ange, it would create a demand for 
n dollars worth of foreign exchange 
materially hélp a situation where 
: change is depreciated some 20%, 
hange 65%, and Berlin exchange at 
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Pe tNG THE GOOSE 


ken in currency, might seriously em- 


When oe three billion dollars got. 
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into circulation in Europe it would help the 
situation there just as much as a loan of like 
amount from America, subject, however, to the 
drawback that Murope needs, not so much 
money, as the things that money can buy. But 
the three billion dollars put into circulation 
“over there” would be acceptable to Americans 
for purchase of American products, and indi- 
rectly would bring Europe some of the things 
that war-torn region eraves. 

In former days, when the annual immigration 
passed a million, the human flood that poured 
ae cities and construction camps was not rich 
in money, but it brought to this country the 
kind of richés that a country requires for its 
growth and development—the same kind that 
the ebb tide is bearing back to Kurope. That 
wealth was the power of strong, willing bodies 
and ambitious brains, the wealth that was trans- 
muted into railway embankments, concrete work, 

good roads, coal from the mines, lumber from 
fie forests, and steel and iron from the mills. 
Conditions seem now to have changed somehow; 
for that kind of wealth is getting chary of 
America, and inclined for the present to flow to 
South America, South Africa, and may shortly 
run in trickles, brooks and rivers into other 
sections-Mesopotamia, Palestine, North Africa, 
there in turn to be changed into the permanent 
form that constitutes the real wealth of a nation. 
Meanwhile it is estimated that the 40% shortage 
in things done in this country is owing in con- 
siderable measure to the choking of the flood 
that in the past created the wealth of America. 

Immigration is the goose that lays golden 
eges of national wealth. It was expeeted that 
after the World War there would be a tidal 
wave of immigrants and an abundance of the 
riches that strong muscles create. There seemed 


every reason why the people of poverty-stricken 


Kurope should come here. Capital would be 
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depleted there, but plenteous here. Mills and 
railroads would be worn out there, but well kept 
up here. Money and credit wonld be searce in 


Murope, but. aburidant here. Is some one killing | 


the goose, and is America not to have the golden 
eges, after all? 

The lure that drew across the ocean the mul- 
titudes that have done the basic work of rich 
America was, first, the opportunity to make a 
good living. Many an immigrant knows the 
disappointment of seeing that the streets of 
America are not of gold, but like other streets. 
But the gold was in the mills and the mines, and 
the aliens went to work with a will to save the 
little money that would make them rich at home 
again. And in the palmy days of immigration 
two out of three decided that America was 
better than Europe and stayed here to make 
it their home, with their children and their 
children’s children. 

Many. came to the Western Continent because 
within them was the-urge of freedom. These 
people make the true Americans; for was not 
the nation founded by men and women who 
braved poverty, hardship and loneliness, to live 
in an atmosphere not polluted by tyranny and 
oppression? It is said that these people are not 
coming so freely as before the war; that Europe 
is. being republicanized and freed from the 
autocracy of kingship, nobility, wealth and 
priestcraft; that it is needless to sail three 
thousand miles for freedom; and last, but not 
least, that workingmen can get $9 a day in 
Poland and in others of the newly born nations. 

The fecling is rife here that America has not 
been as thoughtful for the stranger in her midst 
as she might have been. The people here have 
been so busy making their own living, and hav- 
ing their own good time, that they have for- 
gotten the lonely, queer figure on the back street 
—quite regardless that not seldom the stranger 
was possessed of education, talent, ability. out 
of the ordinary that would make him an aequisi- 
tion in any group. On the whole the man from 
across the water was a man to be shunned, 
beecause——“Well, he isn’t in our set’. 

But the past 1s to be “bygones”, and now, at 
last, the alien is to be made “one of us”. 
to be made into an American. He is to be taught 
Mnglish. Statistics recently compiled show that 
he is 80% as substantial a citizen as any one, 
15% Socialistic, and 5% a mentioner of over- 
throw of government. Now he is to be made to 


church revenues, depends on eternal ignorar 


He is. 
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feel the big-brotherliness of the. people | 
Not that he is to be welcomed into any Amel 
home, but Americans are to be sent in 
home—circular distributors, notice serve 
erature carriers, slummers, paid uplifters, 
lish teachers and—spies; for must not the 
or at least the 5% be “rooted out of the la 

Great, say some, was the blame of the fo 
ers! They came to this country of liber 
equality to find every door closed socially. 
were guilty, says the National Security Leg 
of the following “removable causes”: 

“1, They did not learn the English language, a 
could be deceived oftentimes by the Vicious of 
own race [the 5%]. : a 

“2. They ae a in foreign quarters and 
not learn American ideals, so they did not ae 0 
opportunities of advancement. 

“3. They spent their time talking over the griey 
of the old land, and were thus led astray by revolud i 
propaganda not needed in America: [the 15% |. 

“4. They sent their money to other countries 7 
of building up their homes here [about 30%]. — 

“5. They did not realize that if any injustice i is 
done to any in the community, there is a law to # 
to appeal for the righting of the injustice” [see | ar 
on “Justice and the Poor”]. 

Incidentally, if the foreigner got to. 
with native Americans, the priests found 
they could not hold him in “the church,” a 
are unable to hold the children and gran 
dren of immigrants. For if, for examp 
alien miner in a coal region should be 
Americanized, he would‘ not believe tha 
priest could ‘ ‘change. him into a pig”. And 
eternal salvation of the foreigners, an iT 


America and American ideals. To a large @ 
this influence is responsible for the stunt 
aliens as regards the high ideals of the le 
which they ie given themselves. For 
immigrants constitute the chief additic 
Romanist membership, and a stoppage 
flow would affect the plans of the hierarel 
Means are planned for regulating the i 
gration tide. Government regulation of 1 
gration would seem to those in authori 
essential as of food, railroads and trade. 
is to be taken not to restrict the flow in ar 
to hinder business. According to the - 
Review the proposed rules are to. cover: 
The complete suspension of all labor 3 
gration for two years or more. ile 
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Regulation of immigration then on the basis 
a certain percentage allowed from each 
i untry, by which from 3% to 15% as many 
migrants may be admitted as there are al- 
dy aliens here of that nationality. This will 
ake admission a privilege, it is hoped. The 
reentage, with other matters, will be set an- 
ally by an immigration commission. 
Immigration officials are to be sent to the 
mtries whence immigrants seek to come, to 
» foreigners from starting who might be 
yt out on arrival. 
standards for citizenship and naturalization 
to be raised, and a wife’s citizenship is to 
4 separate from her husband’s. 
‘Laws discriminating against certain nation- 
lities are to be repealed, so as to remove pres- 
auses for animosity from the Japanese, 
nese and others. Besides, Chinese and Jap- 
se labor will help out in the industries of 
‘country. This will do American labor little 
m, if the immigration commission is con- 
led by persons appointed by or in sympathy 
h working men; for the percentages will be 
trolled and varied to suit shifting conditions. 
[the farmers and workers vote themselves into 
mtrol of the administration in November, this 
ture would be certain not to interfere with 
‘interests of American labor. 
| thoroughly restricted immigration would 
sipate or destroy something for which Amer- 
‘has ever stood. This country has always 
en a Mecea for the oppressed and for those 
ersecuted for religious or political reasons. 
would be a distinet loss to humanity and to 
nerican prestige among liberty-loving people 
»such a thing to happen. But the drift may 
sensed in the now-forgotten veto by the Pres- 
nt on the immigration bill of January, 1917, 
en the veto message ran: 
gete bill exempts from the operation of the tadeney 
all aliens who shall prove to the satisfaction of the 
per immigration officer or to the Secretary of Labor 
E they are secking-admission to the United States to 
id religious persecution in the country of their last 
a anent residence, whether such persecution. be evi- 
me ed by overt acts or by laws or governmental regula- 
ns E that discriminate against the. alien or the race to 
_ he belongs because of his religious faith. 
ozo. ision separately and in itself renders it unwise 
me to give my assent to this Icgislation in its 
sent form.” 
The principle of a special welcome to the 
ressed, in the provision objected to in the 
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veto, has been one of the foundations of Amer- 
ican ideals; its negation 300 years ago might 
have excluded the little band that sailed from 
religiously inhospitable England to Massachu- 
sett?s then unknown shores. In the hands of 
Roman Catholic officials the administration atti- 
tude would effectually debar any sincere adher- 
ents to their faith who might not have been 
welcome in their home country, and would cast 
many Jews back into the fires of the persecu- 
tions from which they fled. 

In foreign lands the word is being passed 
around that alien workers had better endure the 
troubles they have than fly to others they know 
not of in America. It is said that this country 
is being quite well advertised as very reaction- 
ary, aS a place which seekers after freedom 
wowd do well to avoid until distrust of and 
agitation against foreigners abates. Something 
like this has happened several times when 
American conditions were temporarily unfavor- 
able. Immigrants stopped coming in a measure 
during the Civil War, after the Chinese exclu- 
sion act, after the contract labor law, and during 
various industrial depressions. It is thought 
that fully a million and a half may not merely 
forbear coming, but actually leave the country. 
This may create a serious condition, when the 
country is short 4,000,000 workers for the normal 
development of industry and construction. 

-The Straus Investors’ Magazine says: 

“If we are no longer supplied with the yearly million 
of new-come immigrants, who formed this class from 
year to year, one of two things will happen: either this 
work will be done by a class of native-born workmen who 
will tend to form a separate class of casual workers— 
which past events show would be a serious economic and 
social danger—-or we shall not have enough men to do 
this kind of labor, and new development work will be 
seriously crippled. No one can be certain as to what 
will come, but it is certain that serious consideration 
must be given to the question, and it will be generally 
agreed that everything possible should be done to make 
this country attractive, under proper restrictions, to the 
better class of new blood from abroad. 

“Although we have viewed with some alarm the large 
influx of foreigners, espccially of the more ignorant 
classes, still it has always heen a source of national pride 
that so many of the oppressed peoples from all over the 
world should find in this country the opportunities and 
attractions which they could not find elsewhere. We 
have prided ourselves on being a haven for the oppressed 
and a land of opportunity for the ambitious. We see no 
reason why this should not be as much true at present 
as in the past. But now immigration seems practically 
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to have stopped, if the tide has not set definitely the 
other way.” 

This country may soon have to give profound 
attention to the fact that another virgin country 
of vast extent and of at least as great natural 
opportunity for the ambitious worker is now 
beckoning to workmen, to the poor and op- 
pressed all over the world. The New York 


World is sponsor for the statement that con-. 


ditions in Russia are good for working people, 
and that the poor there are probably better off 
than they have ever been. Perhaps the tide of 
the world’s ambitious workers which has long 
flowed America-ward, is about to turn to the 
exploiting of another Mississippi Valley, to the 
development of another Rocky Mountain region, 
to the settlement of another Great Plains—in 
Russia and Siberia. If so, this country would do 
well quickly to make the stranger within its 


gates feel once more that America is the land of 
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opportunity and freedom for him, to make t 
alien feel that this is “home”, that he is weleor 
here, and is to find, not hard-hearted tas. mi | 
ters, but genuine friends in mill, shop, ste 
and home. - a 

America will open her heart to the strang 
—-but it will be in the Golden Age. In th 4 
days no matter who steps down the gang plar 
he will he made to realize that he has fall 
among more than friends—among brothers; f 
it is not far off when the realization will cor 
of a law spoken thousands of years ago, “ r 
Lord your God is God of gods, and Lord > 
lords, a great God, a mighty, and a terrible | 
evil doers then], which regardeth not perso oF 
nor taketh reward; He doth execute the jud | 
ment of the fatherless and widow, and love : 
the stranger, in giving him food and raimen 
love ye, therefore, the stranger.”—Deut. 10 114 
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_ Comparison of course of average weekly earnings in New Yerk State factories with the course of re 


prices in the United States. Drop in January due to fuel-closing order January 18 to 22, 19 
°That in November due to closing of factories on November 11, 1918, Armistice Bitsy hs 
(From the Bureau of Statistics and Information of the New York State Industrial Commoveeslon} 
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hibition at Work 


YROHIBITION has grown into the dignity 
‘of an institution, like the Constitution, of 


r some months, and an appraisal of the work- 
Bs of the new institution is of interest. 

ke other changes, this permanent drought 
injured certain industries and destroyed 
rs. Grape culture languishes, as does that 
he hop. The billion invested in the liquor 
iness fortunately is not entirely gone, but 
tis left is directed into more useful channels, 
‘the alteration of breweries into soft-drinks 
ctories can be called useful. Other adjuncts 
¢ industry have taken leave. No more does 


3s have been turned into other kinds of homes 
benefit doubtless in the existing scarcity of 
es for the people. The police industry is 
prehensive, as the arrests lessen and police 
4 missioners decide on a decreased personnel. 


Genius wilts, and the poetry business may 
f er a relapse; for what would Poe have done 
hout his daily potations? Swinburne was 
rtunate that England was his habitat; for, 
eording to the poet Sadachi Hartmann: 

“That the soul uplift and inspiration without which 
‘gteat work is ever achieved, comes from some stimu- 
at 5 ; that our hidden self, our subconscious mind, can. 
3 eto. no great endeavor unless so influenced; and that 


hic impetus is a matter of history.” 

Concluding, he says, in language as plain as 
mental alcohol mist: 

And so, granting that for some the plaudits of the 
d give the needed kick to their sleeping talents, 
to others the psychic reaction comes from the ex- 
ation of immortality for their embryo achievements, 
nany more the awakening of genius can only be 
gomplished by the magic that lies in the cup. This 
hibition will deprive the world of art and letters of 
ny a song from the soul from which the umbra might 
lifted by the warmth that comes with imbibing.” 


Too bad! Perhaps somewhere outside the 
fe fe tile limit a sanitarium for genius may 
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ml ich it is now a part. It has been functioning. 


¢ Keeley eure flourish, and homes for inebri-. 


tl he masters in art and letters alcohol has given this _ 
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“Prohibition Seca the revolution in Russia, and 
prohibition in the United States preceded the biggest 
attempt at revolution yet made in that country.” 

Perhaps for the first time the Russian people 
got out of their government-fostered befuddle- 
ment and began to ruuvK. Are the British news- 
papers and the powers of reaction afraid that 
America sober will begin to use her brain? 
And what will one of the great religions denom- 
inations do without its saloons? 

The American people, so say the calamity 
howlers, are irritated over the new institution. 
According to one writer: 

“The al gurapine abstention from spirituous liquors 
is the subject of daily conversation. A sudden change in 
the habits of the average citizen, particularly when 
enforced against his will, is bound to cause irritation 
and evoke protest.” 

A pledge was signed all over the country: 

“Believing that the Constitutional Amendment passed 
by Congress and ratified by a majority of the States is 
an infringement upon my personal liberties, I hereby 
pledge myself to vote against any candidate for public 
office, regardless of party affiliations, who favors its 
enforcement.” 

The habits of some of our elder brethren 
have suffered a ruthless break, as bad as when 
the supply of “dope” is uc off from the morphine 
fiend; for King Aleohol belongs in the same 
drug category as Queen Morphine, Princess 
Opium, and the rest of the Vice family. 

The Wall Strect Journal is authority for the 
suggestion that prohibition may practically ruin 
the American shipping industry: 

“Steamship men are pessimistic as to the future 
quality of sailors on ships trading with the United 
States. No sailor wants to sign up for a trip here if he 
can possibly help it. The pick of the sailors in the trans- 
Atlantic trade is now signing up to go to South America, 
Prohibition enforcement caused a near riot recently on 
a ship in Boston from an Italian port which was manned 
by an Italian: crew. Under the ship’s articles the crew 
was entitled to be furnished a daily ration of rum. The 
customs officials under the new law were -obliged to 
require the captain to seal up all liquors while in port, 
forcing the ship to violate its contract with the crew, 
with results that can well be imagined. There is no 
expectation that any member of that particular crow 
will ever sign up for a trip to the United States again.’ 


Other industries are affected, or are-liable to 
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be, by prohibition. Millions of workers from 
foreign lands, who have been accustomed to 
wine or beer, consider America.a less desirable 
place to live in than it was, and emigration on 
a huge seale is hinted at. It is more the infringe- 
ment of personal liberty and the fear of further 
restrictions by sumptuary laws than a longing 
for liquor that actuates millions of people. The 
lengths fanatical extremists may go to may be- 
come a real menace. Already a small army of 
prohibition spies is asked for, some of whose 
deeds have had headlines in the press in sensa- 
tional affairs. The matter goes into the citizen’s 
eastle, his home; for rulings are in effect that 
fruit juices and ciders come within the law if 
they contain over one-half per cent of alcohol, 
and violation of this ruling carries the same 
penalties as though it were the regular manu- 
facture or sale of stronger liquors. Let the 
farmer and the housewife beware Jest their 
eanned or bottled juices begin to “work”; for 
the one-half percent limit is quickly reached. 
Any home may be searched for such “liquors”; 
and under conditions where the owner is un- 
popular, information might at any time be lodg- 
ed that would cause the distressing publicity 
of a “raid”, if nothing worse. 

From every direction come reports of bene- 
ficial effects of prohibition. In ten Massachu- 
setts cities the arrests dropped 80%, from 4962 
to 805 within a month. Springfield enjoved a 
decline of 85% in crime. Similar figures are 


given out in Cincinnati, Baltimore, Chicago and 


New York. Accidental and suicidal deaths have 
fallen off. The promised increase in drug fiends 
has not vet materialized, though there are indi- 
cations that it exists. The jail at Lowell, Mass., 
was closed and twenty employes found better 
work. The Taunton, Mass., jail has no inhabit- 
ants. Jn Columbus, Ohio, the city prison has 
been vacant. Houses of correction are being 
closed. Atlantic City has averaged not over one 
arrest a day. 

The parole breakers and wife-beaters have 
quit. The police are relieved at the sudden 
lessening of the dangerous features of their 
work; for, according to them, the Saturday 
night “drunks” no longer haye to be rounded up 
and tended until sober, the singing victim and 
the pathetic crying “jag” are no more, the 
dreaded “fighting drunk’ has turned pacifist, 
the drunken flirt no. longer tries to charm the 
ladies, and the profane and “wild-west” “drunks” 
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are not found. Accidents are diminished. 
police have less to fear from the intoxieca 
chauffeur and truck driver. Mine operators 
longer. chart the homes of workers causing d 
astrous accidents, only to find them grou 
about the local saloons. Railroad manageme 
sleep more sweetly; for the danger of ho 
eausts is practically’ over, as far as them nr 
be attributable to drink. 

The health of the people is baw to manif 
improvement. Mortality and disease statist 
will not be available till the end of the year, } 
the absence of aleohol as an irritant and deg 
ener of tissues should cause a betterment int 
bodily condition of millions of former addi¢ 
The burden is lifted from the families of. ; 
that once spent their money for drink, ; 
mothers no longer dread the possibility of, th 
boys having thoin careers ruined by influen 
impossible to control. If the Golden Age wi 
here and the whole world had the new insti 
tion in force such a scene as was repon a ir 
London dispateh could not have happenci™ 

“Virtually the entire male population of the vill; 
of Lagrana, Spain, was in a state of helpless into 
for three davs recently, the fishing industry and all ot 
work being ata complete standstill. Owing to the stor 
weather a number of cases of spirits laden on incom 
vessels had been washed overboard. The casks w 
picked up by villagers, who. assembled in a building 
consumed dozens of bottles of brandy, rum and oti 
spirits. At the end of six hours the crowd was fot 
lying about the floor in an unconscious condition.” 

In some respects these Christians might 
lessons from the heathen; for it is certain fi 
nothing more disereditable was ever seen 
settlement of American Indians. 7. 

‘Yet there is a powerful political reaction n 
get the country back toward the condition 
ae tones The issue raised, however, is now { 
direct one of pro-liquor, but that of perso’ 
liberty, and with considerable justice. Th 
was seldom a drunken man who would } 
volubly protest his personal right to drink a 
to get drunk, regardless of the personal r 
of his family, his employer, and other peoj 
transgressed upon by his condition. But the 
issue goes to the roots of freedom. As ex-May 
Raymond, of Newark, puts it: — A 

“There is a tremendous wave of reaction aga 
prohibition from one end of the Jand to the other. I 
not interested in any candidate for nomination who 
not stand openly and valiantly for the personal libe 
of the American citizen. Let us demand candid 


esident and Vice-President ite not only stand for 
& but believe it and are real men enough to say go.” 


The “dry” question got promptly into the 
urts; and Rhode Tsland took the lead with a 
eferred suit to test the constitutionality of 
® new institution, saying that she “desires to 
ie the United States on the ground that the 
hibition Amendment takes away the right of 
at sovereign State to regulate her own affairs, 
id to appeal, too, on the ground that when 
lode Island r atified the Constitution originally 
le did so with a reservation that she “would 
iro! her own affairs’. “States rights run 
ad,” was the comment of a Southern editor 
| the Rhode Island “dry” argument. 
However, there are powerful interests, from 
‘fall Street to the Vatican, back of the move- 
ent to destroy prohibition. HMminent lawyers 
= employed, and even the Supreme Court is 
ported to have promised to rush a decision on 
e e Wightcenth Amendment. Governors of States 
‘e lined up with the “wets,’ promising the 
ople that everything will be done to irrigate 
e desert as quickly as possible. State legisla. 
es are passing obviously unconstitutional 
S$ providing for 8% and 5% liquors, so great 
he scramble to be found on the “right” side 
( he question whether again to start the people 
ward the degradation and distress of a drink- 
dden nation. 

nd why? The matter has developed into a 
-cut religious issue. On both sides the 
mies are falling into line. The Roman Catholic 
burch, to whose members 85% % of the saloons, 
eweries and distilleries Peead: through its 
hops denounces any candidate for office who 
5 the temerity to have dealings with the pro- 
itionists. A thousand Protestant clergymen 
New York State signed a statement that 
ew York State is the danger. point in the 
ole nation, and New York City i is the danger 
nt in the State” in the “tremendous struggle 
vy on for the retention, protection and enforce- 
ent of prohibition”. 


Whe Western Christian Advocate puts the 
ye right on and openly admits that the 
hibition-amendment movement is a political 
air of the Pr otestant churches, saying: 

[t has scarcely been a generation since the Protestant 
dies of this country drew together and formed the 
Ati-Saloon Licague for the defeating of the liquor 
ae. ‘That was a form of federation unknown up to 
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But the leaders of 
the churches had fought single-handed the enemy of the 
home and church and state. hey had made small 
progress. They needed to get together. One grans 
frontal attack by the united bodies of Protestantism 
could not only make a dent in the armor of John Barley- 
corn, but put him down and dispatch him. ‘That policy 
had been demonstrated as of the most profound wisdom. 
The Anti-Saloon League, representing the combined 
efforts of the [Protestant] Christian churches of Amer- 
ica, has performed ils function to the great delight 
of all good citizens.” 

hus has Protestantism been enticed under 
the guise of doing good with political tools, 
into what amounts to the same kind of union of 
church with state that they so loudly denounce 
in-their Romanist brethren. As says the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Boston Transcript: 

“Consider first that the Anti-Saloon League is the 
cleverest, shrewdest.and most efficient political machine 
ever built up in this country. I do not question the 
perfect right of all of them to advocate and fight for 
prohibition, nor their right to insist on enforcement of 
the eighteenth amendment. I am merely dealing with 
political tendencies that may have to do with our ‘larger 
liberties. And I suggest that if the Anti-Saloon League, 
with all its vast power, is the political arm of the 
organized evangelical churches, and at the same time 
controls the [Protestant] church organization, then we 
have in effect a combination of church and state in 
control of government, and that combination always has 
been and always will be a menace to liberty, no matter 
what church it happens to be.” 

And the Protestant churches intend make 
further use of their political machine. The Anti- 
Saloon League has finished what these churches 
set out to do under that name. In the same 
editorial quoted above, the Western Christian 
Advocate continuing intimates the further direc- 
tion that the activities of this organization will 


‘take, under another name: 


“Now comes another alignment of the churches of 
Protestantism under the organization of the Interchurch 
World Movement. There is a coming together to organ- 
ize for a task that has been approached by the denomina- 
tions singly. In that capacity they have met with com- 
parative failure. Their responsibility was too large for 
any one of them to carry alone. What one of them could 
Christianize America? Could any two of them work the 
Christianizing of the heathen world? Could any group 
of them undertake successfully a program of recon- 
struction that would be ample for the nations when the 
peoples of the earth are staggering under the heaviest 
load of doubt and uncertainty they have ever carried ? 
The organization of the Anti-Saloon League was emi- 
nently providential. ‘ime has vindicated its claim. The 
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same method has been used in the formation of the 
Interchurch World Movement. We are trusting that 
this is of God also. The.churches get together for the 
purpose of leading one united drive against the forces 
of ignorance and the resurgence of paganism. Federation 
and alliance and codperation and a united leadership 
mean the solving of the problems that have hitherto 
checked our progress. Time will vindicate our faith.” 

There is much more to this prohibition move- 
ment than appears on the surface. Very likely 
the men back of it mean well, and most of them 
seem sincerely desirous of doing great good. 
But anything approaching a union of church 
and state, such, for example, as a church in 
politics, has invariably created worse evils than 
it eured, as the Anti-Saloon-Interchurch zealots 
will discover. Theirs is not the method that will 
bring the Golden Age. Rather they would hinder 
it, if such a thing were possible; for it is coming, 
and coming on time. 


Beautiful Beile Isle By B. B. Rockhoff 
ELLE ISLE is Detroit's playground, not 
because it is the only park the “city dynamic” 

has, but because on Belle Isle, or “The Island”, 

as all Detroiters call it, are found all the neces- 
sary conditions for the thorough enjoyment of 
the out-of-doors, be it a stroll through the woods, 

a boat ride, bathing or athletic sports, and at 

the same time there are to be found all the 

modern conveniences of: the city. 


Belle Isle is located on the Detroit River 


opposite the foot of Kast Grand Boulevard, with 
which it is connected by a bridge. It is easily 
reached by street car, auto, or ferry boat. 

The Island is over two miles long and about 


a half mile broad, and its area is over seven © 


hundred acres. By the process of filling in, the 
city is adding four hundred acres more. Near its 
center a boulevard extends from one end to the 
other, and a good road surrounds it, besides 
which there are many shady lanes and by-paths. 
The principal ways on the Island are not its 
boulevards and roads, however, but its water- 
ways. There are miles and miles of canals with 
grassy banks, which connect with two lakes 
and also with the river. The beautiful bridges 
spanning the eanals do much to add to the 
charm of the scenery. 

On band concert nights a most unusual sight 
is to be seen. A band-stand is built ona bridge 
over one of the principal lagoons; and while the 
sweet strains of music float out on the air, 
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thousands of people are sitting idly in th 
ornate canoes, piled high with embroidered @ 
many colored cushions, while other thousan 
are seated in their autos on shore and oth 
thousands of less fortunate ones occupy | 
benches on the canal banks or sit on the spaci¢ 
The encore is a deafening medi 
tooting auto horns and sereeching sirens. 

A trip around the island reveals many thir 
of interest as well as the great variety of mea i 
for enjoying out-door life. There is the Cas i 
with its broad verandas filed with chatti 
people sipping sodas. Then there are the dom 
horticultural building, the aquarium and the a 
where many of the wonders of God’s creat 
in plant and animal life may be seen. The 
are the yacht club, the boat clubs, the bathi 
beach, athletic fields, recreation buildings, pia 
grounds and real woods with wild flowers, bir 
and squirrels. ‘The squirrels are very an 
and even some of the birds will vie with ¢ 
squirrels in getting peanuts out of our han 
No doubt, when man’s present destructive 
stinets are overcome and animals are no long 
hunted, they will all be tame. | a 

As we skirt the river we see the never-endi Y 
procession of watercraft passing. Great 4 
grim fr eighters, sedate passenger steamers, a u 
gaudy excursion boats with bands playing a 
flags flying, and now and then a dignified privi | 
vacht will slip quietly by; and darting in a 
out among all these are the little boppings 
snorting speed-boats. A greater tonnage pas 
Belle Isle each year than enters the harbom 
New York, London and Hong Kong comnts in 

Even in winter the Island is Detroit’s pl 
ground. Broad expanses of white snow reple 
the green lawns, and skaters with sweaters £ a 
caps replace the hatless, shirt-sleeved canoeis 

Probably no city in the world can boast t 
such a park; for it is wholly devoted to ou de 
pleasure. The Island is entirely separate f 
the mainland and is kept solely for the purp 
of giving Detroit people and their guests ¥ 
outdoor fun at all seasons of the year. ad 

In the Golden Age Belle Isle will no lon; 
enjoy its present unique distinction; hie th 
even the desert shall blossom as the rose a 
the solitary places shall be made glad. A 
ee with perfect health and happiness 
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wilding With a Gun 

P HIS gun shoots, not bullets, but cement, and 
is reported to do certain work in building 

perations more cheaply and quickly than any- 


uly ‘improved, and now is a recognized ‘method 
peed building construction. 


Least of all things does the cement-gun look 


fer a cylindrical fireplane, with a hose coming 
at near the bottom. The cement and sand are 
ixed dry, and blown out through the hose to 
‘point of application. Just as the mixture 
aches the nozzle, water is introduced into it, 
id water, sand and cement are blown together 
1 the surface which is to be covered with 
ment. The particles of sand act as tiny ram- 
ers to condense and compact the cement al- 
ady attached to the surface. After ramming 
e cement to the unusual density that charac- 
rizes the cement; or gunite, as it is termed 
en applied by this method, some of the sand 
sbounds and drops to the ground. After appli- 
ition the substance quick kly hardens in position. 


e strength of cement put on with a cement 
n is extraordinary, being three to five times 
} strong as cement laid by the ordinary hand 
rethod. It is a perfect process for applying 
ment to old surfaces; for there is no difference 
Berens th between the body of the cement and 
pine of application. \When one section is 
ned to another, the joints are as strong as 
»rest. ‘he reason is that the cement is shot 
ith a pressure of 35 pounds to the square inch, 
Hd penetrates the underlying surface. Of 
urse, the surface to be cemented is first thor- 
aghly cleaned with the cement gun, used as 
sand blast. : 


One of the first uses of gunite was in the fire 


id rust protection of the heavy steel in the 
wer levels of the great New) York Central 
ition i in New York. The columns and girders 


ment at a cost of about 15 cents a square foot. 
ne work is permanent because the cement is so 
mse and adheres so closely to the steel that 
| oo cannot reach the metal, a result unat- 
unable with paint or concrete. The steel work 
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in the famous ‘Woolworth Building in New York 
is also protected with gunite. 


The new cement is successfully employed in 
putting a cement exterior on houses. What are 
practically solid cement walls are quickly built 
up with the cement gun, walls that av moisture 
proof and have no joints, seams or surfaces 
subject to disintegration. Unlike ordinary con- 
crete walls the porous wooden forms used in 
pouring concrete walls are neediess. Only one 
light back wall is necessary; the wire netting, or 
other metallic reinforcement is placed properly 
over the wooden background and the gunite shot 
at the surface. In an hour a solid cement wall 
ean be built out to a thickness of several inches, 
then scraped. or smoothed down, and finally 
finished witha thin waterproofing or ornamen- 

tal layer of white or colored cement, resulting 

in a building of unusual attractiveness and 
solidity. Brick, tile, stone and wooden buildings 
may be resurfaced by the new process. 

It often happens that stone, brick, or conerete 
walls or foundations in exposed positions wear 


-away, or deteriorate to a depth of several inches 


or more. The cement gun repairs such wear and 
tear quickly and economically, and it has been 
employed on worn bridge abutments, founda- 
tious, cement piles, and the surfaces of dams and 
sea walls. Gunite may be seen protecting the 
stone sides of deep railroad euts. It covers the 
sides and walls of mine passages. It protects 
the shafts and timberings of mines and of 
structures where there is a fire hazard. It 
furnishes a waterproof lining to the canals and 
ditches of irrigation systems, and to leaky reser- 
voirs. Protection is furnished in chemical works 
against the corrosive action of chemicals. Ships 
are built with it. Coke ovens and blast furnaces 


are repaired with it. Its uses, in time, will 


become innumerable. 


For ages the world has been looking for the 
ideal building material and the ideal building 
method. Perhaps in gunite and the cement gun 
lies the great forward step in the building indus- 
try; for in the Golden Age ten homes must be 
erected to one now, and when people are plan- 
ning to live forever, as will ultimately be the 
case in the good age coming, houses must he of 
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the most permanent character—such structures - 


as are built of extremely dense hard and durable 
produets of the the cement gun. : 

_ As the timber supply becomes more and more 
depleted it is fortunate indeed for a needy 
world that cement comes forward as a suitable 
substitute for building purposes. 


Tougher Steel 
TEEL is variously defined on the bases of 
the amount of carbon in the iron and of the 
qualities of the alloy; for steel is an alloy of 
iron and carbon. As usually manufactured, 
steel has lacked in uniform consistency, causing 
uneven wear and strength; or in strength it has 
lacked the hardness or toughness requisite in 
the often rapid operations of efficient modern 
manufacture. The effort has been made to pro- 
duce steel that would possess the proper quality 
to fit it for certain kinds of work to which iron 
was unequal. Purer and more uniform steel was 
finally made by the crucible and electric pro- 
cesses. Harder, stronger or tougher steels were 
produced by alloying the basic steel with certain 
metals. An immense variety of experiments 
were made, and certain alloys of steel survived 
as the fittest, and are widely known among steel 
men. Among the best known are nickel steel, 
vanadium steel, chrome steel and tungsten steel. 
During the war, when expense cut less figure 
than with a country legally at peace, a formerly 
neglected element, molybdenum, was alloyed with 
steel, with gratifying result. In the past molyb- 
denum had gained a bad name on account of its 
associates; for with it there had been certain 
impurities that ruined the steel with which the 
molybdenum was mixed. When further experi- 
ments were made with pure molybdenum, the 
alloy of molybdenum-steel was found to be 
remarkably tough. Plates of this alloy might be 
- quite thin and yet impenetrable to bullets, so 
the British tanks were encased in molybdenum- 
steel, against which machine-gun bullets stream- 
ed without effect at 30 foot range. In the United 


States the crank-shafts of the Liberty motors | 


were reported to be made of this alloy. So 
tough is it that a cold axle was twisted six times 
around without breaking or showing cracks. 
The future of this alloy depends on the price 
and the supply; for during the war it ranged 
from $4 a pound up—a price too high for peace 
purposes. It may find a place in various parts 
of automobiles, trucks and airplanes, where 
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ing water at 140 pounds pressure. The blast 


great toughness is indispensable at any pri 

As the day of preparation for the Golden A 
advances, progress is made to an unbelieval 
extent in every line of endeavor that is 
fettered by limitations of thought and researt 
When the shackles of the past and the presé 
are all broken, the advancement that will appe 
everywhere will be astonishing. } 


Asphalt from Kentucky a 
V: KNEZUELA and the asphalt trust are th 
thoughts that flash when asphalt is me 
tioned. It is new to think of this sticky blackne 
as a home product. But in Edmonson County 
on the Nolin River, some 70 miles south @ 
Louisville, the Kentucky Rock Asphalt Co. ! 
pany is blasting asphalt rock at the rate 
1,000 tons a day. a 
Once there were in Edmonson County @ 
sands of a dried-up sea, which instead of form 
ing into ordinary sandstone, became imp re 
nated with petroleum. The volatile oils 12 
long since evaporated, but the heavier constit 
ents remain, in a bed of rock dozens of feet thi¢ 
Now that the country is about to embark ¢ 
good-road building running into the billions 
dollars, there arises a hungry demand for su 
asphalt as Kentucky can supply. ‘There is 
immense quantity ready for the dynamite. T 
preparation is simple. The soil covering of rot 
bed is swept away by hydraulic nozzles thro 


rock is broken and pulverized, and is th 


ready for use. a 

On the road the pulverized asphalt rock 
laid over a broken-stone or concrete base. 
upon an old brick or cobble street. It patel 
holes and worn spaces in old asphalt stree 
and avenues. Worn-out macadam streets hee 
like new when surfaced with it. Heat is 1 
used, but the powdered stone is spread out a 
rolled cold under the ordinary road-rollers, 

‘Ten years ago no one would have thought 
making successful use of the asphalt of | 
Kentucky field; for as mere asphalt it 13g 
usable. But sudden call for better roads imr 
diately brought into favorable attention f 
remarkable, because already prepared, re 
material. Mother Marth has within her bos 
many like treasures, which as field after field 
opportunity opens up in the Golden Age, ¥ 
come forth for the good of man, Be 
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mis and Business 

PATENT is a kind of government insurance 
On the reward of ability. This definition 
form before the day of big business. Now 
stated that the 17-year limit upon a patent 
mething to protect the public against the 
ty of patentees. Still another explanation 
at a patent is a device for keeping the public 


this owing to the proneness of “impor- 
orporations to buy up patents to keep the 
idea from displacing their own products. 
im, 2 patent is a plan for letting piratical 
bettors know exactly what you are doing, so 
they may cover the market before you ear: 


hatever a a patent may be, the present crisis, 
its perplexing flux in the elements of the 
@ social order, seems to call for a new 
sal of the patent situation and a fresh 
hgement suited to the interests of both the 
vor and society. 

re are seven paaecaens to the precy 
grants: 


rst, ina competitive system of manufacture 
‘ade, a monoply such as is obtained 
gh a patent is inharmonious with the 
al arrangement. Under the New Zealand 
at law any one is permitted to manufacture 
‘article patented, but each manufacturer 
‘pay the inventor a royalty. This in most 
neces gives the inventor a larger return 
’ finder the American law, because he re- 
Sa profit on the product of many factories 
it trast to the limited profit obtainable in 
average inventor’s little shop. The public 
| ec iately obtains the benefit of the inventor’s 

on a scale commensurate with the real 
D1 rtance of the device. 


nd, by the present system ereat and im- 
int businesses may be disturbed, injured or 
ad by the appearance of a new invention. 
be difficulty i is Inherent in the nature of things 
new device must displace an inferior one. 
iby the New Zealand plan, a business that 
t otherwise be injured could add the new 
Fe ion to its line of products, and both it and 
ventor secure the benefit of his ingenuity. 


ird, patents now cause an endless amount 
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‘of litigation, the incentive 


getting the benefit of a patentee’s improve- 
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to which would dis- 
appear under the New Zealand plan, because 
the fear of injury to established business would 
not exist, and the patentee could collect his 
royalties through a simple application to the 
proper government bureau, which would compel 
an accounting and settlement on a just basis. 
‘Fourth, patents now. benefit the capitalist at 
the expense of the inventor. This is so great an 
evil that many persons of genius are kept from 
troubling themselves with good inventions, on 
account of the probability that they will get 
nothing for their pains. The new plan would 
help the capitalist and insure a proper return 


to the inventor of any really beneficial invention, 


for some one would be bound to take up the 
manufacture of anything new that promises 
to yield a profit. 

Fifth, the present patent-system sets no limit 
to what the public may be obliged to pay for the 
use of a good invention. A capitalist in exclusive 
control of an invention for which there is a great 
natural demand, may extort almost any sum 
from those that desire to use it; but under the 
proposed method every meritorious device would 
promptly be made by many concerns and the 
price would become subject to the law of com- 
petition, and a government bureau would deter- 
mine equitably the amount the inventor is to. 
receive as his share of the proceeds. 

Sixth, there is now no penalty for the non-use 
of an invention, and many a useful article is 
kept off the market to protect existing vested 
interests that would be injured by its appear- 
ance. The new plan would make the use of an 
article subject entirely to the good judgment of 
experienced manufacturers as to the probability 
of sales being made with a new invention. 

Seventh, the present patent law enables the 
owner of a patent to boycott other inventions. 
This is because of court decisions that a patentee 
may prescribe what other devices may or. may 
not be used in connection with his device. Under 
this law many an improvement or minor appli- 
ance of great use in connection with existing 
articles is kept out of the market. It is plain 
that the adoption of the New Zealand patent 
law would eliminate this evil at a stroke. 
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Other improvements suggest themselves in 
connection with the proposed change in the 
patent situation. There would be no objection 
to giving an inventor a life interest in his inven- 
tion, or a term interest to his surviving wife or 
dependent ehildren; for the chief interest of the 
public, 1. e., the opportunity to have unrestricted 
use of an invention, would be provided for. The 
poor inventor would be especially encouraged, 
and would doubtless give the world the benefit 
of his inventiveness, made the more active by 
the spur of poverty. Capitalists would help 
genius in return for a share in the royalties. 
There would not be so many piratical patent 
lawyers, and there might be fewer millionaires, 


a calamity over which there would be few tears - 


shed. The courts would be lightened of the 
burden of innumerable patent cases; for every 
case would be heard and settled merely by proof 
properly submitted before a regular government 
bureau. The present tendency toward the use of 
new inventions in secrecy would cease. 
Something like the New Zealand patent system 
may be looked for in the better arrangement of 


the Golden Age. It will not be true as now that 


inventors as a class will have to say, “I have 
laboured in vain, I have spent my strength for 
nought, and in vain” (Isaiah 49:4), but rather 
they “shall long enjoy the work of their hands; 
they shall not labour in vain, nor bring forth 
for trouble’.—Isaiah 65; 22, 23. 


Chain Stores 

ARD as it is for a business that has to 

go under when some great improvement 
emerges, the improvement is a forward step, if 
beneficial to the common people. The small 
stores have decreased greatly in importance and 
many have quit since the advent of the chain 
store, but the latter is a benefit to the public. 


Lwoy Hing based on righteous principles that 
keels down the cost of living is in the public 
interest. The chain stores, except where they 
have taken to profiteering, sell goods cheaper 
than the ordinary small store. They purchase 
in immense quantities at the lowest possible 
figure. Their overhead cost is small. They have 
a quick turnover of capital, so that the same 
capital is used several times a year in buying 
new goods, and the profit per sale ean be cor- 
respondingly less. The average profit in the 
chain stores is about ten cents on the dollar sold. 
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profiteering, as Palos Woolworth ee, 


the larger. businesses, Actual earnings, 


1919: United Drug $17.50, Kresge $15 


represents two years’ profits. The rea 


Prior to the war the chain stores sp i 
exclusively in goods for the poor, but sine¢ 
they have expanded their field and are pro 07} 
cheaper goods for other classes forced b 
high cost of living to economize in their expe 

The principal chain stores with a i 
izations are: 

I. W. Woolworth Company______862, 5 00 

United Drug Company oN 

S. H. Kress & Company___.___15 74 

Jones Brothers Tea Company.______14, 000, 

S. 8. Kresge. spinor 000, 

McCrory Stores Corporation tt 


torn gi 


This is a vast capital; but it is probak abh le 
there is no equal sum so usefully emp! 
outside of the gigantic codperative syst 2 
Great Britain and the Continent. ' 

The profits of the businesses expres S 
dividends on common stock, are quite reas 1) 
certainly nothing that could be objecte 


Drug $7, Kresge $6, Kress $4, and — 
Brothers $2; an average of about $7, t the 
age being high because of the higher earnit 


which were not paid out in dividends 


worth $12.43, tens $7, 45, McCro 
Jones $1.01. The Jones dividend of $2 


on the business were much greater; for 
the common stock does not represe 
invested, but good will or other inta 
ments that sometimes go to make up. 

Businesses of this character, which mi 
reasonable profit, are a distinct asset 1 
present social order. They or somethin; 
them may characterize the immense e 
of the Golden Age, when populations will 
to ten times what they are now. 


The Weary Sea Bird ‘a 

“The weary sea-bird goes to bres ‘ ! 

On tossing waves, mi 
Untroubled by the storm, hs dee 

In trust that sayes. 


“It is the hollow of thy hand | 
‘That shapes its nest. et 
So, though I may not understand, 
Make me to rest.” | 


oO band Order By Newton 7. Hartshorne 
THE physical universe law is inexorably 
Brscd. but it is clear that the Creator is 
at work, involving an apparent though not 
di order. All things are gradually respond- 
0 the laws of the universe. 


rently the result of disrespect for author- 
the gratification of selfish desires of in- 
u Bais, regardless of the rights and interests 
her people. 
is seemingly chaotic condition is due, not 
ck of ability to:control on the part of the 
ir of all things, but to unfinished condi- 
im construction, the same as in the con- 
on of a house. To the observer who does 
ow the plan of the finished structure which 
iulder is working out, there seems to be 
der. The condition of disorder in the 
tual world is analogous to the condition of 
der in the physical world. 
‘human history we have an up-to-date 
d of the two final stages in the process of 
ruction of this planet. The finishing touches 
fave been made when the polar ice-caps 
ave entirely melted. 
the spiritual social, political, economic and 
s world we have an up-to-date record of 
ial changes in its construction; and the 
ouch will have been made when ‘gratifica- 
“self at the expense of others, and to their 
rent, will have been eliminated and when 
wv of love for the Creator and for fellow 
Ul prevail in every heart. The abolishing 
ttel and wage slavery and of the rum 
is a prominent phase of this constructive 
S, now nearing completion, the consumma- 
of which is now coming within the range 
t mental perceptions. 
polar ice-caps, which at their maximum, 
fter the Noachian deluge, approximated 
@ 11,000,000 square miles, have now melted 
irea approximating 7 ,000, 000 square miles. 
a marked devitalizing agent; and these 
eas of ice were the agents which shortened 
n life from duration of nearly 1,000 years 
the deluge to 70 years, more or less, 
“that event. ; 
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‘the spiritual world there is also disorder i 
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POLITICAL— DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN | 


As the area of ice diminishes, vital energy 
(and prolonged life) follows; and when all the 
ice on the planet has melted, as it will in the not 
distant future (ice on the planet being abnormal, 
normal conditions are steadily asserting them- 
selves), human vitality will not only be gradu- 
ally restored to what it was before the deluge, 
when men lived nearly 1,000 years, but to far 
greater. vitality; for even before the deluge a 
devitalizing agent (a dense cloud shutting oft 
the sunlight) prevented the development of 
normal vitality. Organic life does not reach 
normal conditions in constant shade. Hence we 
perceive that never since Adam has the human 
race known normal conditions. For 1,656 years 
it lived in the shade; and for 4,344 years it has 
lived, chilled and benumbed, in the glacial age, 
at the close of which we are living. 

All of New England, thence west along the 
same latitude to the Pacific, varied by thermal 


conditions of air currents and altitude—all was 


under ice hundreds of feet deep. The vital belt 
where conditions-of life were then most favor- 
able was located in Guatamala. But when the 
north wind blew from off the vast ice-fields, 
frost and even snow in summer must have re- 
sulted; and when the south wind blew from the 
near equator the heat must have been excessive 
and the sudden changes from one extreme to 
the other racked the human body. This explains 
the reason why a cave, during that period, was 
a very comfortable and healthful residence, and 
why the next best was a stone house with walls 
four feet thick, such as the prehistoric buildings 
found in that latitude in both the northern and 
southern hemispheres. The caves in Europe 
were all inhabited for centuries. 

Formative processes are slow; and physical 
formations pass through many stages before 
final crystallization to the strata which are the 
bones, so to speak, of the planets. 

In the spiritual world the same age-long pro- 
cesses go on; and by what he sees going on or 
by what he meets in his personal experience no 
man can tell what will be the ultimate formation 
of which he is only an insignificant fraction, as 


pliable now as clay. He is as absolutely ignorant 


of his ultimate state as is the horse or the cow, 


| | | 


unless he has access to THE BOOK in which history 
past, present and future is given, by which the 
Creator of all things takes.man into his confi- 
dence and shows him the facts. 
‘This Book may be before the man all his life 
and he may even read it.every day; but without 
faith in it, the Book is merely a collection of 
paper, covered with printed words that mean 
nothing to him. He has no real access to it. 
Though in that Book it is repeatedly stated, 
and logically demonstrated, that the normal 
condition of man is eternal existence, as age- 
lasting as the granite strata of the planet, yet he 
sees himself only a part of the sticky mass on 
the shore of time: The records in earth strata 
and fossils combined’ with human historic re- 
cords, also of biological and chemical research, 
all demonstrate the unerring accuracy of this 
standard authority—-the greatest, most compre- 
hensive and concise encyclopedia extant. 
A careful and pains-taking study of this great 
Textbook, not from the narrow standpoint of 
theological technique woven about one passage 
or group of statements to prove some denomina- 
tional creed, but taken as a whole—a pains- 
taking study of it in connection with what we 
find in secular history and with the events we 
see taking place today—discloses to us the fact 
that we are near a great focal point in the 
creation of the physical and spiritual universe 
—the consummation of the age, the greatest 
epoch since the Noachian deluge, the momentous 
point of time fixed by the great Creator, when 
for the first time since the creation of Adam 
those who comply with certain conditions named 
in this authoritative Book will enter the normal 
state designed for man—eternal life on this 
planet—and will never see death. Of course it is 
obvious that many years will be required to 
demonstrate literally the accuracy of this con- 
clusion by pointing to those who have lived 
hundreds of years; nevertheless it canbe de- 
monstrated that the changes in physical, social, 
economic, religious and spiritual conditions are 
phenomenal, and are precisely as forecasted in 
Biblical statements concerning this time—con- 
ditions that were forecasted to be followed by 
other conditions under which eternal life on 
earth would begin to be normal for mankind. 
Medical experts claim that once a means 
could be found to prevent the cells in old people 
from breaking down, endless life would follow. 
We are living in a period of phenomenal 
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_ there will be no disorder because the lay W 


gave not a line to this meeting. 
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scientific attainment in almost every ¢ de 
ment; and though we know that literal 
attainments are governed by natural, not $ 
natural, law, and that no miracles are ‘penta 0] 
yet, for instance, the fixing of the intan, 
human voice in tangible material and the g 
of it ont again with “all of its delicate intonatie 
by turning a crank, and the talking half a 
the world without any wire connection, | 3 
not miracles, are as phenomenal as any mi 
that was ever performed. No one will den 
statement of Mr. Hidison that we are only ¢ ; 
threshold of scientific attainment, that vi 
to come will make what now is, seem very 
and commonplace. 

As we emerge trom the darkness of the 
our perspective grows wider; and as the 
of the new day increases we gradually « dis 
guish a new world of surpassing glory w whe 


be just and will be enforced with divine wisdo 
love and power. Then love of the great heay 
Father and his Son, the Christ, will fill eve 
heart with joy, and the human race wi ie 
back (re-created) from the grave vi is 
of gladness.—Isaiah 35:10. ve 


Statistical Religion and The Press ~ 
OGER W. BABSON, Statistician, in his sf 
letter of March sixteenth says, “Ste tis 
show conclusively that Jesus’ teachings 
sound and most business men who have acqu 
riches freely admit it.” After wealth has 
amassed it is statistically correct to 
poor to follow Jesus’ teachings and be cor 
with what they have, lest ‘peradvenila re 
wealthy be called to account. ” 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is said by hi 
York papers to have spoken to 6,000 peoj 
the Hippodrome on April eighteenth, i 
great drive to raise $336,777,000 for the . 
chtirch World Movement. The Hippodrom 
4,800 seats, nearly one third of which = 
the gallery. Ten persons who were pr 
have reported to us-that the gallery was a 
empty, and none standing anywhere. | eo 
York papers gave a column to this mee ti 
When Judge Rutherford spoke in the 
auditorium March twenty-first every sea 
building was occupied and all the stand 


allowed by the city fire ordinances. 


doors seven thousand people were turn 
many of them in tears. he New 'Y 
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New Egg Preserver. 

“AS THE season for low-priced eggs ap- 
e proaches, the invention of Victor Claire- 
Mont, of Santa Cruz, California, becomes. of 
§ interest. The éurrent methods of keeping 
gs until the high-priced winter season have 
: been cold storage, and the preserving of ther 
salt, brine or water-glass. ‘he new plan 
makes . ‘it possible to keep eggs without the 
former expensive arrangements and without 
special regard to the temperature to which the 
wos are subjected during the summer. Patents 
or this process have been axequired by the 


Poultry Producers of Central California. 
| The Clairemont process, in brief, consists of 
€ momentary application of a heat of about 
250° in a special solution, which sterilizes the 
ar in the eggs, alter which they are coated with 
‘a neutral material keeping air out and prevent- 
E. the water in the egg from evaporating. The 

eated eggs cost only a trifle more than when 
irst bought, which presents a hope of attaining 
the hitherto unattainable—some reduction in 


he cost of living, without ruining the farmer. 


_ There is no reason why farmers, individually 
or. in connection with their dairies, should not 
se this egg-preserving process, hold their eggs 
mntil winter, and get some of the profits that 
have been raked off by the packers and their 
riends. Kven then the eggs will be cheaper 
han they have been, and no one will be the 
yorse off except those -mysterious individuals, 
the secret order of profiteers. 


hemical Control of Weeds 

f A HE customary hoeing and cultivating to rid 
* the ground of weeds 3 is not always practic- 
ble, but chemicals may successfully destroy 
he weeds. These substances either kill all the 
Wants, or act selectively and kill only certain 
ndesirable growths. 

If grain fields are infested with wild mustard, 
Wild radish, small ragweed, pepper grass, pig- 
ed, or shepherd’s purse; they may be freed 
m these to a lar ge extent by a 20% % solution 
fF iron phosphate—-100 pounds to 50 gallons of 
rater. This must be sprayed with a fine nozzle 
Which applies the mixture as a mist; for the 
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value of the spray lies in its reaching and killing 
every part of the plant above ground. Vhe work 
should be done on a clear day, however; for a 
shower will wash off most of the chemical. 

- Mustard among cereals is difficult to kill, but 
can be reached with a 5% solution of copper 
sulphate—-25 pounds to 50 gallons of water—at 
the. rate of 50 to 100 gallons per acre. This 
equals the 20% iron phosphate, the market cost 
determining ap ae is to be used. These sprays 
injure peas, vetches and potatoes, among which 
weeds must be controlled in other ways. 

Dandelions and chickweed in lawns may be 
exterminated by a 15% solution—75 pounds to 
50 gallons of water—of iron phosphate, sprayed 
on by a hand or power sprayer with a Vermorel 
type of nozzle. Dandelions should be sprayed 
when they begin to bloom, or on a bright day 
after the lawn has been mowed. This spray will 
not kill erab grass and other weed grasses, and 
is injurious to clover. 

Moss in lawns is eradicated with a 15% solu- 
tion of iron sulphate at the rate of 50 ‘gallons 
per acre. After this spray has been used a few 
times, it is well to use a 8%—15 pounds to 50 
gallons—solution of nitrate of soda, to stimulate 
the growth of the. grass. 

-Plaintains and daisies may be eliminated by 
use of substances called lawn sands, usually a 
mixture of sulphate of ammonia and sand or 
brick dust. Sulphate of ammonia is somewhat 
poisonous to the weeds, but acts mainly by 
stimulating the growth of the grass, and crowd- 
ing out the weeds. 

In driveways, tennis courts and walks, where 
it is desired to kill all vegetation, a solution may 
be used of 1 to.2 pounds of arsenite of soda to 
10 gallons of water, applied with a large hand 
sprinkler ora barrel sprinkler mounted on 
wheels, putting plenty of the solution where the 
weeds are thick and less where they ‘are thin. 
This chemical remains in the soil a long time, 
so that one or two thorough treatments usually 
will clean up the area treated. If weeds are 
seattered about lawns, or walks, the arsenite-of. 
soda may be applied by punching a hole.in the 
crown of the plant and pouring a little of the 
solution into the hole. 
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Arsenite of soda—l pound to 5 gallons of 
Wwater—will kill poison ivy at the foot of trees 
or the base of walls, where a bare spot makes 
no difference. The soil should be thoroughly 
soaked andthe sod raised, so as to reach the 
roots with the mixture. Along fences which may 
harbor insects or mature seeds, the same chem- 
ical may be sprinkled so as to leave a bare 
strip along the fence. 

In ponds where weeds and alew form slimes, 
the undesirable plants may be killed by copper 
sulphate, which may be sprinkled on the slime 
—14 ounces to 2 gallons of water—or put into 
a bag and dragged through the water. It may be 
put in small handfulls into the muck abont the 
roots of the plants. The amount should not 
exceed one pound to 125,000 gallons of water. 
This proportion may be figured by estimating 
the number of gallons in the pond by multiplying 
by 64 the average length, breadth and depth of 
the pond in feet. 

It is by such methods and not so much by 
miraculous means that the earth will gradually 
be freed from objectionable plants, and the 
Biblical prophecy fulfilled to the effect that—- 
beeause the weeds will finally be no more—‘“In- 
stead of the thorn shall come up the fir tree, and 
instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle 
tree”’.—-Isaiah 55: 13. 


Killing Cutworms 
OST city dwellers know nothing of the dis- 
appointment felt by’ a gardener when he 
finds carefully sown and cultivated plants imys- 
teriously cut off as by a knife at or just below 
the level of the ground. The enemy does this 
repeatedly, and is almost never seen. To get at 
the cutworm is hke an operation against soldiers 
in invisible trenches or dugouts. Almost any 
juicy plants, such as grass, clover, corn, wheat, 
oats, garden vegetables and flowering plants, 
are subjected to the nocturnal trench-raids of 
these enemies of society. 
_ Cutworms may be killed, before a garden is 
planted, by seattering here and there over the 
ground clover heavily sprayed with Paris green. 
The worms coming up after food will eat the 
poison and die. 

After a crop is planted the poison may be 
administered in a different manner. Mix thor- 
oughly a peck of dry bran, one-fourth pound of 
white arsenic or Paris green, a pint of cheap 
molasses and two gallons of water. The poisons 
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other year before the rising prices of shoes 
be checked, to say nothing of lower price 
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aad be handled watont touching the have 
to them at all, and the mixing done with @ 
paddle. After the mash has stood several hours 
scatter it in lamps the size of a marble over the e 
garden and near the bases of the plants, late it 
the day, the amount prepared sufficing for E 
aere, Children, chickens and eattle should” be 
kept away from the field until a rain has done 
away with the poison. One treatment uenall y 
kills nearly all the cutworms. — 

For larger fields the cutworms may be 0: n 
trolled as follows: Mix thoroughly into a past 
dry enough to be readily scattered, 20 pounds 
= coarse flaked bran, 1 pound of Paris green, 
2 2 quarts of molasses, and 6 oranges or lemons 
whose juice and rinds chopped fine are bott 

used. The mixing should be so thoroughly don ne 
that every flake of bran carries both the frum 
flavor, the molasses and the poison. This mix 
ture scattered at nightfall over 3 to 5 acres vil 
usually kill the cutworms. = ee 


Excuses! Excuses! 

N THE good old schooldays the best roy. i x 

the teacher’s eyes, was liable to be the ‘boy 
best with excuses. Now it may be that thes 
same boys are in the leather busmess, telling 
why shoe prices do not come down. 

When hide prices dropped 25% to 40% - the 
buyer of a pair of shoes hataeally, expected th 
retailer to begin to make some concession. Bu 
no! What he got was an excuse. The presen 
excuse is: 

“It takes many months to tan leather and pr 
the hides before they are ready to be made into 
and the shoes now being sold or even manufactured ai 
made out of the old high-priced leather.” Ny 

Therefore it will be a year before the con 
sumer gets the benefit of the reduction in a 
price of hides. Then, it is quite safe to pre 
another good excuse—a really good one 
time—will be ready to show why it will be 


But the day of the profiteering leather ma 
shoe manufacturer and packer is about’ eo 
its sunset; for the Golden Age is at hand 
deliverance for the people from their bondag 

‘into the glorious liberty of the children ¢ 
God”.-—Romans 8: 21. 

It is conceivable that with nied Ww 
conditions footwear will become much 
simple, inexpensive and hygienic than no 


a 
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Nitrogen from Air - 
‘OR several centuries the world depended 
+ ior its nitrates on the guano beds of Chile, 
ind later got some as a by-product in the making 
4“ ammonia. In more recent years the inex- 
laustible fund of nitrogen in the atmosphere 
las been tapped, and there are now several 
Ways of extracting the gas. 
In one process the nitrogen is oxidized in a 
jowerful electric are; in a second it is combined 
with carbide into cyanamid; in a third nitrogen 
d hydrogen are combined into ammonia; in 
he fourth it is fixed as cyanid; and in the 
ifth it is absorbed by a metal, the combination 
eing a nitride. 
_It is in Norway that the first process is em- 
iloyed. Some 350,000 electric horsepower are 
N use; and as it takes about 12 horsepower to 
roduce a ton of nitrogen in the shape of a 
trong acid, the product is approximately 30,000 
ons a year. The nitric acid obtained is useful 
hiefly for.explosives, and the Norwegian: pro- 
ess is not destined to be used much in America 
in account of its cost and the narrow market for 
he product; for the nitrogen obtained is not 
Sable in agriculture, which is the chief field 
or nitrogen combinations. 
“Ammo-Phos”, the trade-name of the principal 
inerican nitrogen product, is composed of 15% 
amonia and 50% phosphoric acid, or a total of 
er 60% of plant food, four to five times as 
uch as is found in most commercial fertilizers. 
le ammonia comes from eyanamid, which is 
de by passing electricity through carbide at 
heat of 2000° Fahrenheit, into which pure 
trogen from liquid air is passed, the opera- 
on resulting in cyanamid, containing 20% of 


itrogen. | | | 
In the past ammonia was the product of 
> decomposition of animal matter, such as 
nures. But synthetic, that is, chemically 
mmbined, ammonia has the prospects of the 
wgest production of any of the nitrogen com- 
ations. The nitrogen and the hydrogen which 
mbine into ammonia are both produced by 
werful electric currents, and their combina- 
into ammonia is made in a suitable appa- 
s. One plant is being built to use over 
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50,000 horsepower for the electric current. he 
ammonia is useful in many ways, but especially 
in fertilizers. 

Ammonia is produced by another synthetic 
process by the use of electricity, soda ash and 
powdered coke, with some iron. This process is 
not as promising as the others. 

By another method ammonia is formed by 
means of electricity, and a heated mixture of 
alumina and carbon, but the process is not con- 


_ sidered to be a success yet. 


The importance of nitrogen lies in the fact 
that it is regarded as an indispensable element in 
certain fertilizers. It is the chief fertilizing con- 
stituent of manure, and is necessary on the farm 
for the proper development of many plants. 
Some plants have little nitrogen; for their seeds 
abound in starches. But a familiar example of 
a nitrogenous product is the common bean, which 


on account of its rich content of nitrogen is 


called the flesh-food of the vegetable kingdom. 

According to the Good Book the mission of 
mankind in part is to develop and “subdue” the 
earth: “Be fruitful, and multiply, and fill the 
earth, and subdue it”. (Genesis 1:28) The ex- 
pression “subdue” finds an exemplification in 
every successful endeavor to render the earth 
useful to mankind, and particularly in such 
interesting developments as the extraordinary 
processes by which fixed nitrogen is obtained 
through the employment of some of the most 
poweriul electric currents known. 


Lighter than Cork 

NSTEAD of saying, “As light as cork,” the 

phrase will be “Ag light as balsa”; for the 
newly discovered balsa wood is only half the 
weight of cork. Cork weighs 13.7 pounds per 
cubic foot, but balsa tips the scale at 7.3 pounds. 
The heaviest wood is quebracho, at 91 pounds, 
or half again as heavy as water, and spruce, an 
average wood, weighs 27 pounds a cubic foot. 

Spruce is so strong a wood, with a fair degree 
of lightness, that it is considered indispensable 
for airplane construction. Balsa wood has half 
the strength of spruce; but when it is paneled 
with fibre board on both sides, it is fully as 
strong as spruce. “The panels of fibre board for 
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one-inch board of balsa consist of layers .04 
inch on one side and .09 inch on the other. Pie 
value is apparent of having a wood equal in 
strength to as strong a wood as spruce, and 
weighing only a quar tet as much. 

The crushing strength of balsa is also half 
that of s spruce, but the effect on the qualities of 
the wood is different. The sage pressure that 
would crush the ordinary wood to disintegration, 
simply compresses balsa, which pr omptly eX- 
pands, rubber-like, to nearly its original size, 
its powers but little affected by the expericnee. 

Balsa has unusual value for the purpose of 
insulation against loss of heat. ‘Tests have 
_ shown that through an inch thickness of balsa 
only seven British thermal units of heat filter 
in a day of twenty-four hours. This is due to 
the faet that balsa wood is composed of number- 
less minute cells, each filled with air, one of the 
best non-conductors of heat. The usefulness of 
the new wood is apparent for refrige rators, 
thermos bottles, refrigerator ears, cold storage 
houses, and the lining of ships for transporta- 
tion of meats and other products at low temper- 
ature. Balsa keeps heat out from buildings, and 
is destined to find a large place in the construe- 
tion of houses, office buildings, mills, factories 
and theaters, where it is desirable to retain the 
heat in winter and to keep it out in summer. 
To the housewife it would be a novelty to have 
a refrigerator which she could carry. around 
with one hand; and to the burner of $19 to $15 
anthracite, it would ] be a godsend to have the 
house lined with something that would cut the 
coal bill in two or in three. 

Balsa wood began to fill a want when the 
American Balsa Company of New York em- 
ployed it for the filling of life preservers and 
for life rafts and lite boats. During the World 
War balsa filled the buoys that held up the float- 
ing mines off the German coast and disposed of 
“many submarines, which otherwise might have 
played havoe with the world’s shipping and 
caused a different ending of the war: ? 

Attention was first drawn to balsa when it 
was noticed that the natives of Ecuador used 
logs of very light wood for making raftsy That 
this use was ancient appears from the word 
“balsa”, meaning raft. The wood was examined, 
but was found useless, because it rotted quickly 
and could not be protected by painting or any 
other ordinary method. Many attempts were 
made to treat the wood without success until 
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cottonwood, and the wood resembles clear whit 


Colonel Marr's process was tried, which carrie a 
QW ralerprooling mixture to the Very, center 
the wood, coating the cells with extreniely thi 
permanent fin, the method now employed. 
‘he selentific name of balsa is Ochroma Tinie 
pus. The tree looks like the North Americaj 
pine. In the young plant, the leaves are two 0 
three feet across, “bat those of the mature t 
are smaller. Its rapidity of growth is aston 
ing. The United Fruit Company has plantation 
of balsa, where in one year front the planting 
the seed the trees grow to a height of 36 fee 
The diameter increases about five inches a yea 
so that logs thirty inches thick can be produce , 
in the short period of six years. a 
A fast growing tree of this type is destinet 
to be useful, and the supply ean be made inex 
haustible. Its discovery at this time is doubtless 
part of the work of the day of preparation fo 
the Golden Age; for it is a distinet benefi 
humanity, and under auspices where its distr 
bution andl not be subject entirely to the laws 0 
mercantile profit, but where men will work fo 
the commonzgood and for love of one anothe’ 
it hikes fill a wide field, 


The Fopeest Bridges 


MONG the fine engineering feats of 
world are its bridges, and among the no 
able spans the following are the leading oneg 
1860 ft—National Transcontinental Bridge at Quehe 
1700 {t—Forth Bridge in Scotland. A 
1600. ft. —Williemsburgh Bridge at New York. a 
159537t.—Brooklyn Bridge at New York. 
fe ft—Manhattan Bri idge at New York. 
182 ft.—-Queensboro Bridge at New York. | 
ae {t.—Hell Gate Bridge at New York. 
$40 {t-—Arch Bridge at Niagara Falls. 
820 ft—Cantilever a “at Lans down, India. 
812. {t—Cantilever at Pittsburgh, as 
"90 ft—Cantilever at Memphis, Tenn. is 
75 f{t--Chesapeake & Ohio bridge at Sciotoville, 
21 ft—Arch Msi at Viaur River, France. — 
20 ft. _Parlington Bridge at Metropolis, Ill. 
owas) 
43 
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ft.—-Sus spended Span. at Quebee. 
643 {t.—DPennsylvania Bridge at Louisville, Ky. ‘ 
G30 {t-—Tixed Span at Blackwell’ s Island, New 
21 ct—Pixed Span at Memphis, Tenn. _ 
G14 {t.—Arch over Rhine at Bonn, Germany, 
595 ft.--Arch. over Rhine at Dusseldorf, 
592 {t--Santa We Bridge at Needles , Calif. 
a ft.—-Arch. at Mungsten, Germany. 
521 ft-——Northern bss Bridge at Portlam 
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travenous Medication Approved 

y By Murtha BE. Burnet 
AR. Evrron:—Having noticed that many of 
# your subseribers write you regarding arti- 
} Which you have printed, and thinking that 


your article on “Intravenous Therapeutics” 
the March 17th number, I want to say a few 
rds in favor of it. 

iirst, I was glad to see the article printed. 
hile we have sickness to fight, we want know- 
ge of the very best way to do it spread 
toad as widely as possible. When people 
of these new methods they can demand 
hese be used; for there are many physicians 


Ine doctor that I know of flies into a rage at 
‘Mention of such ways of medication. Others 
: “A serum could be used for this, but. I 
1 recommend it”, leaving the use of it to the 
€e of the patient, who in his ignorance re- 
iS the life-saving medicine. 

- have had an iron tonie administered by 
ms of the hypodermic needle; and so quickly 
carried through the system that in twenty 
ites after teking it I could taste it; and in 
ity-four hours the invigorating results were 
to be seen. 

$ winter four of our family took the 
oping cough—vmyself and three children. 
is no cure for whooping cough outside of 
avenous incdication. It cured us all in four 
We weeks, and well it did: for we had been 
of the doctor’s hands only two weeks when 
‘Mn” epidemic began. We all took this, but 
Mot have it badly, due to the treatment we 
just taken. 3 
he doctor treated us for the flu with the 
ue; and we recovered speedily, except the 
fb a boy 23 years old. For some reason he 
doped pneumonia, but one dose from the 
He broke his fever and started him toward 
ery. By the time the doctor came, three 
Slater, to give him the second dose he was 
On the way to health. We feel sure that 
Would have died had the old method been 
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employed; and indeed more of us might have 
gone, too. 

We are thankful indeed that the lives of all 
our loved ones were spared. Perhaps it is not 
too much to think that the Father himself sent 
us to the doctor who uses the new methods; not 
too much to thank God for putting so great an 
enthusiasm for his work and desire to help the 
suffering into the heart of the unassuming little 
backwoods doctor, who keeps up with modern 
methods in order to give his patients all the 
chance for life and health that science affords. 


This particular doctor handled 700 cases of 


flu and pneumonia in the winter of 1918 and 


1919, and lost only one case, and that one had 
double pneumonia before the doctor was called. 


A Word to the Nervous By Martin Harbeck 
Ree people who are nervous receive due 
consideration from others. One who has 
never suffered from nervous weakness finds 
difficulty in realizing the true condition of one 
who does thus suffer. We give 'to the nervous 
a few suggestions which we have found helpful. 
Before retiring at night, if the sky is clear 
step out into the open and behold reverently 
and thoughtfully the starry heavens, or if the 
weather is unfavorable read and meditate upon 
Psalm 19:1, 2: 
‘hen measure your own little world of cares, 
a burden too heavy for your heart and mind, 
with the mighty universe of God. Lose yoursalf 
in the immensity of space, and receive a sober 
impression from the expression of a perfect 
ideal, the lack of which has so much to do with 
your overly sensitive condition. Correct your 
feverish pulse by God’s timepiece. Think of 
the majestic grandeur displayed by more than 


On 


_ 319,000,000 worlds silently and unostentatiously 


obeying God's will, running in their orbits with 
order and precision. — 

Remember, too, that while the whole creation 
is God’s charge, only this little planet earth is 
in a state of confusion--during the permission 
of evil—which, however, does not. cause any” 
variableness nor.even a shadow of turning in the 
perfect equilibrum of Jehovah’s attributes. His 
mind is always in a state of perfect peace. 


eee the end from the beginning, he has 
esolved to wait patiently for the time when 
earthly rebellion against his dominion -shall be 
sub idned, when his character-glory shall be re- 
vealed and all flesh shall see it together. 
Moreover, some of the great men of history 
were able to show forth remarkable soundness 
of mind in the crises of nations, simply because 
of their acquaintanee with the laws of God. 
Martin Luther, who lived in the ‘stormy days 
of the Reformation, said that he always used 
a few Scriptures for a pillow on which to sleep. 
When Jesus, the Master, had been pressed 
hard by the multitude during the day, at night 
he often sought a lonely spot on the mountain 


slope of Galilee ; and there, while in communion 


and fellowship with his Father, “the sweet in- 
fluences of the Pleiades” would cool the fevered 
brow and calm the heart which had suffered and 
sighed with the sinful, helpless, dying race of 
convicts ‘that inhabit the earth. 

Since Adam sinned and defaced the image of 
God, our race has been without its original poise 
of heart and mind. Additionally, the great ad- 
versary of God and man has lashed freely the 
minds of men with fear and terror. With un- 
thinkable les, such as the doctrine of eternal 
hell-fire, he has driven'the hearts of men farther 
and farther away from that perfect peace and 
rest which our first parents once enjoyed. 

In the long, weary train of six thousand years 
of sorrow caused by sin, nervousness is one of 
the most alarming’ sourees of trouble in our 
twentieth century civilization. Adam’s sin, the 
original cause of nervousness, was man’s first 
step toward the curse of insanity, which now 
preys upon the human family as the sea-monster 
of many coils in ancient lore preyed upon the 
mariners who fared forth upon a cursed séa. 

The secondary causes for nervousness are 
spiritism, selfishness, pride, ignorance, immoral- 
ity, accidents, wars (international or domestic), 
drugs, diseases of the body and sufferings of all 
kinds. All of these will cease to exist during the 
incoming Golden Age; for then the great Physi 
cian will prescribe harmony with God, to be 
obtained through faith in Jesus, the Mediator 
between God and man. Later on, the joys of 
ceasing to live for self and of entering into the 
hopes of others will be rewarded with perfect 
health, sound mind, and everlasting happiness. 

Under present conditions, and while waiting 
for the better day, the best way of bearing the 
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‘There are so many good home remedies 


with all symptoms of a hard cold comi 


birena awd Haren Se our day of soable, and 
preventing nervousness and insanity, is the 
tivation of pure and noble thoughts, lo ve 
God, love tor fcllow men, and self- contre 
eating and drinking and along any and a ir 
upon “Which nerve-energy may be expende¢ 

Another suggestion for strengthening ’ 
nerves is concentrating the mind upon one 
at a time and relaxing thoroughly after 

Moreover, the above cure can be gr 
assisted by reading hope-inspiring and 
literature, ‘such as THE GOLDEN AGE mag ga 


id 


Some Tried Remedies By Celia Me I 


Sit honey when baby is fretful and tee ot] 
Honey ‘rubbed on its gums is soot 
“Honey is nature’s own sweet remedy f fo 
diseases of the throat and lungs”, another) 
“and mouths too. I put it on the children’s. 
fingers and it heals like magic, especially 
little is put into the mouth at the same t 


almost any ailment can be cured if taken in 
As farmers we find that balanced ration 
much used and valued in feeding stock, an 
same principle has helped me in feedinj 
large family (in the past) and in keepir ng 
well. Foods may be divided into two ela 
those containing sugar, fat, and starch 
accous), and those not containing thes 
genous). When a proper balance i is ma 
in eating, ‘all is well: when not mai 
some trouble results. 
Sali in the mouth in the morning will pre 
colds, pneumonia, or “flu”, 
Lemon and salt. On arising in the 


breakfast was eaten, but instead a lem 
salt, taking a little at a time. Before 
symptoms of a cold were gone and a lig! 
of nitrogenous food relished. _ i 
White. bread and honcy. Another - 
same symptoms of cold were cured i 
hours by no other breakfast then, W. 
and honey—all one could cat. 
Another time, the system not bein 
condition from overwork and lack 
resulting in a complication of troubl 
two weeks to cure the cold. 
We find other things besides foo 
quired to keep one healthy. These: 
tant: deep breathing, exercise, Naber 
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ROM the warm white light of the coloratura 

Soprano’s high e to the darksome shades of 
‘basso profundo one can discern all the hues 
olor save greens; and these are formed by 
ti commingling of soprano and bass. Perhaps 
most notable example of green landscape 
iction in voice is the duet from Haydn's 
2ation, “By Thee with Bliss’. The warm, 
low sunshine of the treble part blends into 
cooling shadows of the bass. The restful 
ations of the landseape are flecked here 

| bright patches of new verdure, there with 
‘quiet shadows of a tranquil pool. Eve's 
sing perception joins with Adam’s righteous 
Ment in a hymn of praise and adoration 
neir Maker. 

jprano merges into the Milo orange of 
zO-soprano, and mezzo-soprano into the 

nge of alto. The mellowness of alto is due to 
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TENOR 


BAR YTOVE BASS 


yo constituent parts—light and action, 
om and love. A. soprano and tenor duet, 
as Puccinni’s “The Power of Love” (in La 
°7 pe); produces the general color effect of 
ige but has more interest than a single 
B voice because of the harmony of the two 
each of which maintains its own quality. 
enor is unquestionably the voice of love, of 
that moves things. In mediwval times the 
F always carried the air, and such is still 
lently the case—wellnigh always in ballads, 
songs of love and adventure. It is well 
for such a role because of its position 
center of the chromatic scale, as love 
actuating principle in the midst of human 
ence. 

> violet tones of the baritone voice are 
suited for subjects of majestic sweep, love 
d with the shadows of life, love refined with 
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sorrow. Bass runs into the still deeper shadows 
as exemplified by such semi-popular songs as 
“Asleep in the Deep”, “Rocked in the Cradle of 
the Deep,” and ‘The Sexton’s Song”. 

In color, as in tone, pulsation and cadence 
enter into symphony. The various keys furnish 
modifications inside a given register and allow 
ample scope for the expression of both basic 
and transient moods of individual character. 


Another United States 
HERE will arise in due process of time 
‘another nation as much superior to the 
United States as its natural advantages are 
greater than America’s. The land area of this 
country compares with that of the United States 
as 3,300, 000 square miles to 3,026,788. Its shape 
is such, that superposed upon the United 
States, a would stretch 2,500 miles from New 
York nearly to San Francisco: and from Chicago 
almost to the Panama Canal. It has mountain 
regions, mineral riches, a varied climate, and a 
Mississippi basin double the area of the Amer- 
ican Mississippi plains. It is so varied in climate 
and natural characteristics and so immense in 
possibilities that only a book could do it justice. 

No spot on earth could so quickly answer the 
eall for useful development. It has room and 
natural wealth for the hundreds of millions 
that are to oceupy it; for it has but seven 
persons per square mile against the thirty-five 
of the United States. With double the blessings 
of nature it can support two billion inhabitants, 
as its fruitful soil and climate will feed one 
person per acre, 

The peopling and developing of a country of 
such immensity of possibilities must be as yet 
a vision of the future; but plans are in the 
making for a very slight work, relatively speak- 
ing, in that direction. “The country needs moder- 
nized and better organized steel and iron manu- 
facturing, to utilize its enormous deposits of 
iron ore. There are coal beds, which are not 
well adapted to transportation and manufac- 
turing; and the virgin forests contain trees 
without number to supply charcoal to make up 
the lack of coal. Great waterfalls await the 
touch of the civil and electrical engineer. to 
transform the tumbling power into electricity. 


Herds of cattle feed upon the prairies; but 
the demands of the packers to supply an insati- 
able world-need for food, endanger the existence 
of the herds and flocks. The country is the 
world’s great lumber storehouse, with an endless 
mass ol forests of tens of thousands of square 
iniles. The supply is inexhaustible even for the 


building of a world; for lumber grows five titnes 


as fast as in the United States. 

Cotton will grow anywhere but on the moun- 
tain tops, sugar cane abounds, and coffee and 
iea are figuring on filling the void left by 
American prohibition. Textile mills work busily, 
but other mechanical lines are dormant. 

It is as though the Creator has left empty 
the hest portion of the world’s surface for the 
coming gigantic colonization of the Golden Age; 
for Brazil is too late to be settled and developed 1 
into the prominence that awaits her by any 
available agencies of a world distraught, as 
this is. But when the world is a brotherhood 
and nation is joined with nation in the bonds of 
peace and love, when the world population is 

doubled and is reaching toward its ultimate of 
twenty billion, then the Great Republic of the 
South, freed from the chains of ignorance, 
prejudice, industrial and religious serfdom, will 
shine as one of the brightest jewels of the 
enlightened nations of the Golden Age. 


“We'll Go to Jerusalem!”? 
AN eee a 1500 mile journey, trudging on foot 
except for a stretch in small river boats, 
a group of Persian Jewish mountaineers has 
just reached Jerusalem, according to a report 
received by the Zionist Organization of America. 
In order to fulfill their life desire of passing 
their remaining days in Palestine, these ardent 
Zionists hiked from their mountain homes to 
Bagdad, embarked on boats up the Euphrates, 
and then by way of Damascus, finished their 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

Another group. of 120 Morocean. Jews from 
Casablanca and neighboring cities, exemplifying 
the world mass-desire of Jews to reach the Holy 
Jiand, has also just arrived in Jerusalem, the 
report states. Selling out their business and 
their homés and consuming all their life savings 
in the expense of the slow, costly and dangerous 
trip they arrived penniless but happy in Jeru- 
Lai according to the report, 
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The pene relating the sacrifices which d 
are. now undergoing in attempting to. re 
Palestine says: . ~ q 

“A ship has just aged in Huife ietiiaie Ruma 
and Polish Jews, who also have arrived “penniless 
months of toilsome and: dangerous wandering, th 
the war-inflamed lands of Eastern Europe. Their | 
capital has been swallowed up in purchasing: the 2 
io leave their native land and cross others, in wearis 
passage by foot over hundreds of miles, months 
waiting for a ship, and in exorbitant passage rates 
what little they have left, is in paper roubles and six 
depreciated currency w ith no value in Palestine, 

“'Phe seething caldron of Kastern Europe is boil 
over with tens of thousands of Jewish families pra 
for the opportunity to flee to Palestine,” 

Discussing the intense desire of Polish # 
to leave for Palestine, a writer in the cu Pre 

sue of Cornhill Magazine, atten nail visit 
declares: a 

“from house to house I went, to hear the same | 
everywhere. ‘hey stared at me with wondering — 
when they heard that I had come all the way 
England, ‘and they looked at me gladly and grat 
as if my mere presence had brought them a’ raj 
sunshine—the vision: of'.a Pr omised. Land. And jake 
red thread winding through all their talk, no: 
passionate whisper “and now in a tone of firm r 
but always present as the one strong prop of hope, ca 
‘Jerusalem! We'll go to Jerus alem to live and at 
our own land’.”~ ae 

The world beholds today, before its. eyes, 
fulfillment of the words of the ancient prop. 5) 
of Israel, spoken to comfort and encourage 
Jews: “Fear not; for I am with thee: 
bring thy seed from the east, and gather t t 
from the west; 1 will say to the north [Rus 
and Poland], fev up; and to the’ ‘south ' 
not back: bring my sons from far, and 
daughters from the ends of the earth; ee eve 
one ‘that | is called by my name. ”—Tsaiah 43: 


Curious Wage Phenomena 
A NATURAL result of wages in the aid ye 
going to the skies was that inexperienced 
received) very large wages to induce them to 
up the work, and old experienced hands rece 
wages on piece work which enabled then ny 
still enable them to earn in a day more than 
average American workman formerly r 
in a week. In December, 1919, it was said 


riveters, drillers, chippers and caulkers ] 
making as high as $28 per day. 
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By J. Hemery (Lendon) 
N THESE go-ahead days the Bible is reck- 
ned to be not of much account. Indeed, all 
titutions, no matter how respectable in age, 
» held i in but little Saint else the we or iM 


eckoned | to aman 1 when te ae adie: feck 
But since the Ww ar there has been so mue h 


on 1s threatenat oF its Ciliey is questioned, 
d not least amongst the things which have 
id sway in the world, and which are being 
earded, is the Bible. It is supposed to belong 
id to support the old order, and with them 
t he relegated to the past as a thing better 
d for the | glass case of a museum than to be 
eived into that which affects the daily life of 
‘people. Yet, after all, it is from the Bible 
i we get our illumination respecting all 
ngs earthly and heavenly that our Maker 
es us to know. No advancement in human 
arch has thrown any light whatever upon 
an history in relation to that which we call 
mity”. Apart from the Bible there is noth- 
that can tell us our place in the scheme of 
es. But rightly understood and rightly re- 
od the Bible is like a sun—it gives light and 
mth to the human mind and heart. 

i hout specially stating so, there is’ no 
tion that the Bible intends us to understand 
the earth is of next importance to that place 
ich is the throne of God. There are several 
isons for this conclusion, the chief one being 
fit was for something done here and for the 
an family that Jesus was raised to the right 
1 of God and exalted to the divine glory. 
-is stated very distinctly by Paul in his 
stle to the Philippians. He says that Jesus 
bled himself and beeame obedient to the 
h of the cross. “Wherefore God also hath 
ly exalted him, and given him a name which 
bove every name.” (Philippians 2 2:9) Fur- 
pGod says, “Heaven is my throne, and the 
iq As my footstool” (Isaiah 66:1); and he 
s, “I will make the place of my fect glorious”. 

2 ah 60:13. ye . 
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j ’s Inheritance in the Earth A very interesting feature of the Bible is that 


in which it points out that one portion of the 
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earth is God’s in a very special sense. When 
Moses was leading Israel from Egypt into 
Canaan he told the people that long ago, even 


before they were a people, God had arranged 


that Canaan should be theirs. (Deuteronomy 52: 
8) And.in this fact a very interesting light is 
thrown on human history in what is often 
thought.to he an uninteresting part of the Bible. 
After the disaster of the Flood, when the human 
family. began to increase they looked about for 
places for themselves. They went hither and 
thither, north, east,.west and south. They 
thought they were going according to their own 
will, "nt divine providences were controlling 
their movements. God had his own purpose in 
mind, his own plan to work out. 

Immediately connected with this is a corres- 
ponding feature of the divine revelation which 
shows that God has a special people chosen for 
himself—that part of the family of Abraham 
which descended through his grandson Jacob, 
the people who even today are known as “the 
chosen people”. All this shows that God has a 
special people chosen from out the human fam- 
ily, and a special portion of land which he called 
his own, and which he reserves for his own 
people.—Deuteronomy 11:11, 12. 

At first sight this looks as if there were undue 
favoritism; and, indeed, it is only when the plan 
of God as a whole is discerned that God’s way 
is found acceptable. Our gracious Creator is 
not averse to giving a reason for his actions 
even to his erring children. He says: “Come now 
and let-us reason together” (Isaiah 1:18); also, - 
“Tf ye will j Inquire, inquire ye”.—Isaiah Of: ey 

Our reverent inquiry as to why God ‘chose a 
people is abundantly answered by the Scrip- 
tures. They were chosen’ in order that they 
might be God’s means of conveying his many 
blessings to those of his offspring who. in this 
sense are non-elect, but his nevertheless. Re- 
storation is the message.of the prophets, as the 
Apostle Peter declares. (Acts 3:19 - 21). When, 
after being the working agent in the most not- 
able miracle of healing a man erippled from 
birth, he said that the miracle was only a fore- 
showing of the mighty power which will be used 
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in the “times of restitution’; which times, he 
says, are spoken of by “all the holy prophets”. 

Now it is the case that the land which God set 
apart for his people is the center of the land 
surface of the worid, and by reason of this 
splendid geographical position it is best fitted 
to be the governmental center of the earth. To 
the nations it is not a very pleasant thought that 
the Jew, the despised and rejected of the nations, 
is, after all, to be God’s channel of blessing for 
the world; but this is the Bible’s story, and 
present events prove that the Jew is the great 
miracle amongst the nations. 

The Apostle Paul, discussing the question of 
God’s purpose in election, declares that he has 
the right of the potter over the clay, to make 
vessels such as please him. He shows that God 
has chosen some to be his very specially: the 
true Christian Church, God’s special elect; and 
the Jews as a people. In this connection the 
Apostle says: “If the firstfruits be holy, the 
lump is also holy’,—Romans 9: 20, 21; 11:16. 
‘But this is also applicable to the earth itself. 
If one portion be taken for God, to be called his, 
the other portions are not to be cursed. If one 
little nation is his, that does not mean that all 
the others are cursed. In both cases, whether of 
land or of people, that which is not specially 
chosen is also to be blessed. The plan of God 
begins to emerge out of apparent chaos. From 
its vantage point a clear view is discerned of 
God’s purpose for the world. He purposes the 
earth shall be the home of man, and that his 
human sons shall inherit a Golden Age of divine 
blessing.—Isaiah 45:18. 

But if this is really the case, we ask, why 
has God not yet gotten his inheritance? For 
nearly 2,000 years his people, the Jews, have 
been out of the land which they call theirs, and 
which we declare is his choice for his own 
people. Why is this? We can thank God we are 
living in the day when the light of his coming 
kingdom is casting its rays upon the dark path 
of humanity and upon the ways of God. | 

We now see there are several reasons given 
in the Scriptures why God is not presently en- 
joying his own chosen inheritance, the land of 
Palestine, and therefore why his people are not 
in that land enjoying its blessings under his 
gracious care. 


One reason is this: God has made the Jews to 
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God of their fathers.—Isaiah 25: 9. 


see the greater picture. We can thank 
the light of his truth is now open for the 
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he a sort of panoramic picture of his purpos 
all men. He has been working out a ¢ 
picture-drama. The Jews, after being : separ 
from the peoples of the world, by the mi 
power of God and by their law -covenant | nt 
with him, were blessed by him in their own ] 
They failed to keep the covenant, and 7 
incurred the curses which they had ackr 
ledged were properly to come upon them 1 . 
did not keep this covenant. 

God had great mercy upon them; ‘boll Ww 
finally he sent his own Son amongst t them 
give them their last and greatest opportuni 
they crucified him. It would seem as if they 
gone beyond any possible hope of ever ag 


ae 
bebe 


getting into favor with God. Their sin 
grievous, as all admit. Their punishment: 
that they were turned out of their land 
were to remain out. a 

Not forever, however, “for the gifts and 
ings of God are without repentance” (Ror 
11:29), and God promised that in his o “a 
time he would send from heaven the se¢ 
time the One who was his minister of salva 
to his people. When he comes again he ¢ 
not with vengeance. They have already felt 
vengeance of God (1 Thessalonians 2: 16), 
with such blessings for them as will melt t 
hearts. Humility will open the way for ¢ 
blessings to be poured upon them through 
accepted Messiah, with the result that | 
people they will readily give themselves te t 


That the Jews now living are not the 
ones to benefit by this gracious arrangeme 
clear from the prophecies, especially fron 1 
kiel’s prophecy. (Chapter 37) Their dead 
are neither in heaven, nor in a place of e 
torment, are to come forth and dwell “4 4 
land of their fathers”. 

What God does with Israel he intends 1 
with all; they are a sample Of his gracious S 
ings. They had more light than other r nati 
God gave his favor to them only (Pse a 
20), and thus their sin was more grievo 
that of the Gentiles. But this mercy o 
them is to show the exceeding rich 
grace towards all. This miniature dra 
God’s great Drama of Creation enabl 
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| ants who diligently seek him and his way. 
s only now that we can see that creation is 
ja tragedy, but a great drama. The moral is 
it to. be disclosed. 
a” the villainous work that has happened 
the exhibition of this drama will give 
Pio the rule of God through Christ, result- 
in the blessedness and happiness of the 
Aasting Golden Age which is to be the imme- 
3 Breut of the lessons of the permission 
Conduct, not wealth, will rule and be 
: mr an and Filia} homage to the great Creator 
keep the heart, the mainspring of life, in 
b motion. , , 
Hie it is that only those who are “awake” 
he light and enter by anticipation into the 
fot the day to come. But it is also true that 
71 any discern that there is some movement 
aven in these strange things now happening 
lUman afiairs. We are living in a time when 
tan, in that light of the kingdom not only 
forward but backward over the work of 
and see the end from the beginning. We can 
| he completion of the will of God in that 
pred earth which Paul and John saw: when 
nd death shall be conquered, ahd when God 
fwell with men; when he will have restored 
dar ished again to himself. 
w we begin to see more clearly why God’s 
, the Jews, are not in his land, Palestine, 
iy for so long a period God has permitted 
e people to be either oppressed in their own 
‘or scattered out of it, and the land under 
‘ol of evil earthly powers such as the Turks. 
tt the answer to this question takes us into 
2 cret things of God, into those purposes of 
an which were “hi dden from ages and 
fations” (Colossians 1: 26), and whith even 
ire hidden from the majority of Christians, 
ft which even the best of clerical expositors 
ignorant. The mystery of the divine pur- 
, Which seems so unfathomable to Christian 
pr eters, shovld be no mystery at all: it 
to have been realized, as the Apostle Paul 
that by him the mystery of God was then 
le G nown to the saints. The mystery of 
\e ess is the Christian Church and its place 
divine plan, and the secret which neither 
ajority of Jews nor Christians have seen 
from the time the Jews were cast off for 
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according to the flesh. The tie which binds them 
as one family is that each is begotten of the holy 
These are gathered out from 
many nations and many creeds; but while not 
adhering to a particular denominational church, 
their true relationship has been to the church 
of the firstborns. whose names are written in 


heaven. (Hebrews 12:23) No earthly. power 


has introduced them into this special calling of 
being spiritual Israelites; for they are of God’s 
choice. These also are called God’s inheritance 
(Ephesians 1:18), and they are his in the very 
special sense of being spiritual sons. 

Unlike earthly Israel no part of the earth’s 
surface is reserved for them: they are to find 
their eternal home and rest tn heaven with God, 
being begotten according to the spirit. It is 
through lack of keeping distinct this special 
salvation of spiritual Israel that so much con- 
fusion has been brought into Bible interpre- 
tation. That which is spoken of them has been 
taken as if it applied to all men. 

But the Bible always makes it very clear that 
only those who are of this special inheritance in 
Christ have any hope, or really can have any 
expectation of finding heaven their eternal 
dwelling place. The earth is given to the 
children of men; the heavenly salvation of the 
church is special to it. All the indications, 
whether from the Word of God or the provi- 
dences of God, are that this little company of 
devoted followers wholly consecrated to God 
and to Christ is now nearly completed. As soon 
as the number is filled the time will have come 
for God’s earthly inheritance to be put in order. 

In beautiful harmony with this is the fact 
that the Jews are now like the fig tree putting 
forth its leaves. It is one of the marvels of 
human history that these people, God’s people, 
so long without any light from him, without 
prophet, priest or king, are now putting forth 
national hopes. Even the nations, following out 
what seems to be the best policy for themselves, 
are making an endeavor to settle these people 
in their God-given land, Thus prophecy is being 
unconsciously fulfilled both by Zionists and by 
the nations of earth. 

Surely God is moving amongst men; and as 
salvation is to the Jew first, and afterwards to 
the Gentile, it is evident that the affairs of the 
world are moving in God’s order for the restor- 
ation of the children of Adam to their long-lost 
inheritance, as well as to restore Israel to his, 
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But just here we see another interesting phase 
of the purposes of God. The Bible is very care- 
ful in speaking of the Holy Land and the house 


of Israel as God’s inheritance, also in showing . 


that spiritual Israelites are his special inheri- 
tance, but it dees not speak of any others as 
being related to God in this special way. It does, 
however, show that all other peoples and the 
other parts of the earth have a relationship to 
heaven. When Jesus was praying to his Father 
in his last words upon earth he said: “Father, 
I pray not for the world but for those whom 
thou hast given me”, these chosen disciples. 

It seems strange, and to the ordinary view 
inexplicable, that Jesus should not pray for the 
world for whom he came to die. The explanation 
is that it was not yet time to pray for the world. 
A work needed to be done: 
needed to be gathered, as we have seen. But 
when this Israel has been gathered the time will 
have come when the Son of God will pray for 
the world, and when, in the words of the second 
Psalm the Father will say to him: “Ask of me 
and I will give thee the heathen for thine inher- 
itance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
thy possession”. So then, all the rest of the 
nations and all the remainder of the world be- 


come an inheritance and a possession for Christ. 


What will Christ do with his inheritance? A 
false theology said that he would set it on fire 
and burn it up, while all who had not known him 
or who would: not ‘acknowledge him would be 
turned into a fire which would always torture 
but which would never consume. Here comes in 
the glory of the Bible’s revelation, and that 
which assures us of a real Golden Age. Christ, 
who thus comes into his inheritance, is the one 
who died for all men. He comes back to. deliver 


his purchased possession, and with power-to. 


make the wilderness blossom as a rose, to cause 
waters to spring forth in the desert, to heal the 
sicknesses of mankind, to deliver from the bond- 
age of death so that even the grave shall give 
up the dead. He will lead men in the way of 
righteousness and bring mankind back into 
harmony with God. 

Here is a glorious picture indeed. God’s ar- 
rangement fe not been-a selfish one, choosing 
-some merely for his pleasure. It is ideal: He 
blesses some ahead of others, puts them into 
places of power, gives these, who have nothing 
to boast of in themselves, and who have tasted 
the bitterest woes of hen, but who are then the 
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radlptents of his favor, the chance of sho 
the goodness of God. In this arrangement ‘ t 
is the grandest hope that the human fai 
eould possibly have set before them. 1 

When the lessons of the past have been le e 
ed, when Christ has become a real Prophe 
men, when they are instructed in the wa) 
righteousness, when Jew and Gentile are. a 
and all in harmony with their Creator as A@ 
was in the days of innocency, then man 4 
enjoy his Creator’s blessing in a heaven-g 
GOLDEN AGE —“the desire of all nations’) d 


The Interchurch Movement By J. H. M 
HERE our fathers talked in terms 
thousands we speak in terms of milli 

and where they spake in awesome tones 

millions, we talk in quite a matter. of fact 

of billions of dollars. B 

The great organizations calling themselil } 
the name of Christ are raising nel have 1 ra 
within the past year enormous sums, aggreg 
ing hundreds of millions for religious work 

They hope to enlarge their denominati 
tents and str engthen their stakes—to build fi 

churches, pay bigger salaries, and do bi g 

things all around along their usual line: 

endeavor, and to branch forth into new 
untried fields of activity. 


In addition, we have with us the Interel 
World Movement, which seems to aspire te 
position of a kind of superchurch, domina 
and directing .the common activities of 
federated Protestant denominations. 


This movement proposes to raise $1, 33( 0 
000 within the next five years, “to be us 
coordinating the energies of the Protes 
denominations for the evangelization of 
world,” as expressed by the conference of 
church leaders assembled in Atlantic City y 
this immense sum it is proposed to 
$220,000,000 during the year 19205. om 

“It provides for evangelistic work in Americ 
the foreign field, proper financing of hospit 
homes, liberal awards to struggling colleges, fo 
fighting of social and industrial iearest, and 
wages for both ministers and missionaries.” t) 

Analyzing the above outline or prosp 
indicating the wide range of activities - p 
which the new world movement propose 
enter, we find that in addition to preach 
rospel, they are to expend their ener 
means inthe support of charitable and 


nt institutions, secular education, increased 
ompensation for their workers and in fighting 
th hat they call “social and industrial unrest”. 
Just how this “fighting” is to be done doth 
0 appear. What of politics it may involve may 
@ merely a matter of conjecture. No precedent 
or that kind of fight can be found in the acts 
{the apostles, or the example or words of our 
: ord, as far as I know. 
F the ehurch and its leaders. 
it may be noted that the whole program of 
e Interchurch World Movement is shared by 
ie state and national governments, and private 
nd fraternal organizations, except preaching 
e gospel and ministerial salaries. In fact this 
eld may be said to be practically covered and 
only thing the church can do is to unite 
ith them in these lines of endeavor or displace 
. already in the field. 
It may be also noted that the Apostle Paul, 
ose actions are recorded in considerable 
tail, meddied not with social, industrial, 
onomic or political conditions in the Roman 
mpire. Nor did he urge others to do so. 
It is true that he ade some collections for 
he poor saints in Jerusalem and exhorted to 
nerosity and nohility of conduct on the part 
God’s people toward all men, especially 
ards fellow-members of the household of 
h, but he did not himself undertake to reform 
e world, cure its mental, moral and physical 
$, OF provide homes for its homeless, food for 
s hungry, raiment for its naked, etc. He him- 
lf was at times a sufferer from both hunger 
id nakedness, and was one of the poor of this 
rid, a homeless wanderer.—1 Cor. 4: 11-13. 
et ihe glad tidings have been proclaimed 
hroughout the whole world, not to convert the 
hole world, nor for the purpose of converting 
» but “for a witness unto all nations’.—-Mat- 
ow 24:14. 
The signs fulfilling all around us—the great 
orld War, followed by. symbolic earthquakes 
evolutions) and famines and pestilences, both 
tural and symbolic, distress of nations with 
erplexity, men’s hearts failing them for fear, 
id for looking after those things that are com- 


ete.)—all point indubitably to the early 
ete of the kingdom of God in the 
. The dissolution of the present evil world 
# or of things) is a preliminary necessary to 
ke way for the promised kingdom. Therefore 
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the watching and waiting saints are wasting no 
vain regrets over its prospective early demise, 
but on the contrary are obeying the Master’s 
command, “When ye see these Hee begin to 
come to pass, thei look up and lft up your 
heads, for your redemption [deliverance] draw- 
eth nigh’.—Luke 21:10, 11, 26-28, $1. 

Are ye among. these eaeniie and waiting 
children of Baa ye great church leaders of the 
Interchurch Worid Movement? Are ye taking 
the attitude above outlined as the correct one 
for the meck and humble followers of Jesus in 
“the present world crisis? 

From your prospectus.I greatly fear not. I 
fear that you are about to lead your confiding 
people into the ditch. Instead of preaching the 
real and only hope of the world, the near ap- 
proach of the kingdom of God, which is his 
appointed-ageney for blessing the world, you 
seem to be engaged in the futile and unauthor- 
ized effort to patch up the present worn-out and 
dving order of things, and give a new lease 
of life to what God has condemned: 

Why not try out our Savior’s advice to the 
rich young man: “Go sell that thou hast and 
give it to the poor. .. . and come tallow, me”? 
CMa ten A 

Take those 320,000,000, and the many added 
millions that you expect to put into the brick 
and mortar and marble of fine new church houses 
this year, and give it to feed. and clothe the 
desolate millions of Hurope and Asia. Place 
the fund in the hands of some great and tried 
executive like Hoover, so it will not be wasted 
on overhead expenses, multitudinous salaries, 
junketing committees, fool investigations and 
the like, but be wisely and impartially dispensed 
among the needy without delay; and you will 
do more to allay unrest and give a black eye to 
bolshevism in this year of our Lord than all 
your proposed propaganda and social settlement 
work will accomplish in a century, if you had 
the century in which to work. 

ii then you will follow Christ, faa and other 
true imitators of Christ, in preaching the true 
gospel, the glad news that the kingdom of God 
is very near; that the SIS bles ssing of all 
the families of the earth by the promised seed 
of Abraham (the Christ) is soon to begin, and 
show that you are rejoicing over the Lord’s 
arrangements instead of mourning the passing 
of the present evil order, you will find many 
to listen to you and rejoice with you. 
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1. Of what two parts did the first world plain statements explain symbolic language —Isa. 28: 


consist? 

Answer: “Heavens and earth”.—See 2 Peter 3:5, 6. 

2. What part stood “out of the water’? 

Answer: The invisible, fallen angels that helped to 
degrade the human family before the flood were not 
drowned, were not “in the water”, but were reserved 
in chains of darkness until the judgment day.—tee Jude 
65) Peter 2.74, 

3. How is the second world designated? 

Answer: “Heavens end carth’.—See 2. Peter 3:7 

4. In what world was Peter? 

Answer: The second world.—Same reference. 

5. When was the second world to end? 

Answer: “Against [or at the beginning of] the day 
of judgment and perdition of ungodly men.”—Verse 7; 
Matthew 24: 8 - 22, 

6. How long is the “day of judgment” to last? 

Answer: “A thousand years.”—2 Peter 3:8. 

7. How was the second world to end? 

Answer: With a “fire’.—Verse 7. 

8. What kind of fire—symbolical or literal? 
How shall we find out? 

Answer: Compare Scripture with Scripture and let 
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JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY 


NE question for each day is provided by this journal. 
child take up the question each day and to 
thus developing a knowledge of the Bible and learning where to find’ in it the paint mg which is asia 


The parent will find it interesting and helptulal ( 
aid it in finding the answer in the saci: a 


9. What other Scriptures refer to the secoi 
advent and tell what is to happen at phar tim 
Answer: Daniel 12:1; Matthew 24: 21, si Be 
ania 38s 1.9, i 
10, How did the Apostle Paul express | t 
niatter? a 
Answer: Sce Hebrews 12:26, 27, 29. 1M 
11. Why ts God called “a consuming fire? 
_ Answer: Because he will “remove for destroy] 4 
things that are made” (man-made institutions, e 
that are not in harmony with truth and righteousnes $8 
12. Why is it stated that God will “shake ¢ 
“remove “not the earth only but heaven alse ) 
Answer: Because religious or-spiritual institutie 
not in harmony with his Word are to be ‘ ‘removel 
13. What “kingdom: ” is it that “cannot } 
moved 2 ule A 
Answer: -God’s : kingdom.—See Daniel 2:44. — 
14. Were. people in general to know, in 
vance, of the “coming of the Sow of man” @ 
the destruction of the world—the arrangem 
of things? . 
See Matthew 24: 37- 29. 


Answer: No. 


PALESTINE = THE #* NEW. 
HE imagination of mankind is fired today by the 
picture of a New Palestine —a Palestine Restored. 

In this the world sees more than the return of scattered 
Israel to the Promised Land—more than a realization of — 
the age-long aspirations of a people. It sees the renewal of 
a fount from which, for centuries past, civilization has 4 
drawn rich inspiration—moral, intellectual and spiritual. — 
Once more united on the sacred soil of their fathers, inspired | 


GOLDEN AGE REMITTANCE 
COUPON | 


ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF Amuntca 
55 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Gentlemen :—I desire to help the . 
Jews in the restoration of Palestine 
as their national home and enclose 


$. for that purpose, anew by their traditions of old, their wisdom enriched by th 
accumulated lore of many peoples and many lands, the modern. 
Arnie sons of an ancient race will give new treasures to the world. 


Palestine Restored holds out new ‘promise to mankind. 


U. S. SENATOR JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS says: 


“YT think it all constitutes an epoch in the history of the 
‘Chosen Race,’ and still more than that, it constitutes an ee 
‘fn the history of civilization.” ‘i 


- PALESTINE RESTORATION FUND 


' Write for free literature. Contributions to authorized representatives or direct to | 


The Zionist Organization of America 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York OMe 


Address______ 
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HOPE FOR DISTRESSED 
HUMANITY 


“STUDIES IN THE SCRIPTURES” 


give you Hope based on Fact and Faith. They tell the meaning of present world 
events and sustain both mind and heart in these distressing times. 


ee 
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ARE YOU AN INFIDEL? 


These books will give you a rational under- 
standing of the Bible—so different from other 
works. 


ARE YOU A CHURCH-MEMBER? 


These volumes will answer your every ques- 
tion on Christian doctrine and practice and 
settle your misgivings and doubts. 


ARE YOU A SUNDAY SCHOOL or BIBLE CLASS TEACHER orn PUPIL} 


_ Then you cannot afford to be without this helpful series of Scrrerurz Sropims 
- in six volumes—3,000 pages. 


Vol. I “The Divine Plan of the Ages” Vol.IV “The Battle of Armageddon” 


a Vol. IE “The Time is at Hand” ~ Vol. V “The Atonement” 
a Vol. IIT “Thy Kingdom Come” Vol. VI “The New Creation” 


; i Positively the Greatest Library of the Twentieth Century 
; 10,000,000 already in circulation. Have you obtained yours? 


sg Comprztz Ser g 3 
a Six VoLtumMzs 480 POSTPAID 
x Send all orders direct to publishers. 


. Bible & Tract Society, 124 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Please mention THE GoLpEn Ace when answering advertisers, 
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This Wonderful Booklet Tells Many Things You Have 
Long W anted to Know. It Tells About’ 


$ : | 
The scientific origin of the earth 


The length of the seven days of ereation — 

The coming of sorrow, suffering, death 

The truth about the flood, about - Noah and the fee 

The four great erapires of earth 

The life and times of Jesus ey ake 

The nature, location, and destruction of hell - 

The meaning of the time of trouble, now here 

‘rhe happiness of the Golden Age, how near, 
~All of these topics and many more are briefly, entertain- 

ingly, but very instructively treated in the 


SCENARIO situvaton 
| of CREATION 
380 illustrations, 192 pages, cloth bound, size 44" x 8%", sale price 75 ‘cents. 


ESUESEEEESIUSUGSSMCAASMUREESASACAEDCOAN9 20D ASTOR S TUS EES 


Hew to Obtain This Valuable Scenario: 


Send us two new subseriptions for (Hp ~Gotpen Ace and we will send you, postage 

paid, one copy of the Scenario of * “Creation”, above | deseribed, as a: premium, — 
You know what Tap GoLpEN Acris. You want your friends to enjoy it too. No- 
claim is made for perfection in the magazine, but the hopeful view it takes of the — 
future, its evident endeavor to get at the truth of current events, its freedom from — 
political domination, either reactionary or radical, are surcly worth a dollar and _ 
a half a year to every one of your neighbors and friends. i 
Furthermore. to each of the pie ieee ‘ou thus secure, we will send, absolutely 
free, one copy of the 160. pag handsomely bound booklet, “Talking with the 
Dead 22.7”. This booklet is ites ‘spiri itistic propaganda, but shows what the Bible — 
says on,spiritism. 
Send the two subscriptions, at $1.50 cach, on this blank; also your name and address 
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Y the early years of American colonies 50,000 
men were exiled here from England ‘and 
: | into slavery ranging from a few years to 
' The colonists also made slaves of some 
jans, but found them hard to manage. The 
: | African slaves were sold in Virginia in 
, by a Dutch man-of-war, in exchange for 
Visions. Subsequently Newport and Bristol, 
| became centers from which regular raids 
the African coast were made, and vast 
mbers of Negroes were seized and brought 
2 into slavery, 

Ithough slavery was forbidden by the con- 
tions of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
capital for the Rhode Island slave raids was 
ely obtained in Boston, and slavery was 
mon in both states. The old North Church 
Boston still contains a gallery that was used 
he household slaves of some of the families 
t furnished the capital for the raids in ques- 
. The treatment of the slaves varied greatly, 
snding upon the owner’s benevolence and 
levelopment of the community’s conscience. 
1780, in a certain American state, a Negro 
| had killed a white man was found by Saint- 
t n Crevecoeur, confined in a cage and left 
e be devoured by the elements and by 
He was still living when Crevecceur 
hi m, although his eyes had been destroyed. 
Bae cioomoent of slavery southward was 
i. the invention of the cotton-gin, which 
2 cotton a profitable crop, capable of being 
1 by slave labor. At this time objection to 
rangelization of slaves was raised on the 
nd that a baptized slave might claim free- 
as a Christian. Slavery in the North gradu- 
became unprofitable; and between 1777 and 
iP ennsylvania and the states north had 
she ned it. Those who found it unprofitable 
pany reasons why it was unchristian. 


New York, Wednesday, May 26, 1920 


Number 18 
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FACTS ABOUT THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


By 1850 there were 2,000 families in the South 
with 100 to as high as 2,500 slaves each, managed 
by white or colored overseers; and about 350,000 
families had smalier numbers, generally man- 
aged by the owner himself, Three-fourths of 


the whites.owned no slaves at all, but defended 


the institution. Owners and managers varied 
greatly in character, intelligence and temper, 
and treated their slaves accordingly. Oecasion- 
ally the most kind-hearted and easy-going were 
the least successful and had to sell their hold- 
ings, thus causing the heart-rending breaking of 
family ties. By 1860 one-sixteenth of all slaves 
had been freed; and many were enjoying full 
citizenship. 

For two centuries the American people as a 
whole profited by the unpaid labor of the Negro 
and then set him adrift, ragged, unguided and 
unlettered, to assume the burdens of citizenship 
and to be further exploited by politicians, to his 
real injury. But “the chain that holds the slave 
has its other end fastened to the master”; and 
the Almighty God of Justice paid the back 
wages of the slaves in the flood of white blood 
that flowed from all parts of a guilty land in 
the Civil War of 1861-1865. 


Negro Distribution 
A’ the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the Negro was 19% of the population; at 
the beginning of the twentieth century, 11.6% 
of the population; at the present time, 10% of 
the population. In every state in the union the 
proportion of Negroes is slowly decreasing. 
Roughly speaking, the black belt is a strip 
250 miles wide, beginning at Richmond, Va., and 
running through Raleigh, N. C., Columbia, 8. C., 
Macon, Ga., Montgomery, Ala., Vicksburg, Miss., 
and Shreveport, La., into eastern Texas. The 
center of Negro population is in northeastern 
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Alabama, near the city of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

There are over 50% Negro population in 
South Carolina and Mississippi, over 374% in 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama and Louisiana, over 
29% in Virginia, North Carolina and Arkansas, 
over 125% in Tennessee and Texas, over 5% in 
West Virginia, Kentucky and Oklahoma, over 
1% in thirteen other states and less than 1% in 
the eighteen far northern and western states. 

In 1910 there were living in the United States 
473 Negroes who were born in Africa, 100 born 
in Asia, 94 born in Australia and 61 born in 
various Pacific Islands. At the same time the 
occupations of all Negro workers (and these 
comprise one-seventh of the total working popu- 
lation of the United States) were: 
Agriculture, Forestry and Animal Husbandry ~.2,893,375 
Domestic and Personal Service... 1,122,231 
Manufacturing and Mechanical Industries_____631,377 
Transportation (including 37 railroad officials) _255,969 
Trade (including 135 bankers and bank officials) 119,491 
Professional Service (including 123 chemists, 

assayers and metallurgists, 237 civil and 

mining engineers and surveyors, 478 dentists, 

798 lawyers and judges, and 3,077 physicians 

SUG BME ROONE \e ap Nek OE eee 67,245 
xtraction of minerals (including 126 mine 

Operators), fy . 61,129 
Public Service OM RN Ne Ooh nae 
Glerica ‘O¢eupations. oe ea a ee oo 


5,192,535 

Negro Migration 
HIE Negro race is not migratory, and therein 

is much of its value and reliability. How- 
ever, the World War, which disturbed every- 
thing else, disturbed also the Negro. Immigra- 
tion from Europe ceased, former immigrants 
returned, and at the close of the war America 
was short three million immigrant laborers. © 

Northern employers were troubled by short- 
age of labor and high wage demands, and looked 
toward the South for a possible labor supply. 
They sent representatives south to find many 
Negroes whose earnings were small, due to the 
plant-destroying boll- weevil and to consequent 
unemployment of cotton acreage. 

These employment agents promised the Ne- 
groes better wages, better housing, better edu- 
cation for the children, better treatment in the 
courts, and free transportation for themselves 
and their families if they would come North. 
One large railroad system operating in the 
South started special trains, notifying the Ne- 
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-groes at each stop that any who wanted to ec 


and where the farm superintendents an 


Nie 


North might do so without charge. As a re 
509,000 migrated to a climate to whic I 
were unaccustomed, and on account of bad he } 
ing conditions died i in large numbers. 

The factory doors which had hitherto b 
closed to the Negro opened wide, and to a la: 
extent still remain open, and large numbers 
the migrators who formerly worked in south 
fields are now engaged in all sorts of inde a 
occupations in the North. The plants of ser 
states, numbering 244 plants in all, into wh 
Negro laborers were introduced during the 1 
were investigated by the Department of La 
as to conditions prevailing during 1918 and 1 
and disclosed a good feeling between whites ¢ 
blacks in all the plants, with the blacks show: 
equal attendance and supplying an equal qt é 
tity and quality of work. a 

However, the Northern social organism 
not support the sudden influx. At first the t 
arrivals were crowded into certain sections le 
recognized as plague-ridden, disease- infec 
and vice-ruled; but when the new arrivals, ai ” 
case of Detroit, increased 500% in five yee 
those sections could not contain the newcom 
and other sections were necessarily occupi 
Declines in real estate values followed; and 
though these declines were quickly sueceedet 
recoveries larger than the declines, due to 
enormous rents collected from the new arriv 
racial prejudices developed and trouble enst 


\ 


Southern Negro Prosperity 


HEN the Negroes first began to 20 

not much attention was paid to thea ex 0 

in the South. But the size of the migral 
seriously affected the Southern labor mar 
inereased the shortage of farm products, 1 ral 
the prices of foodstuffs; and ere long the pl 
ers and Chambers of Cominerce of the Se 
were urging the Negroes to return Som 
bettered conditions, such as larger wag 
gifts of land suitable for homes atic gardet n 
Meantime, those Negroes who remained in 
more fertile parts of ‘the South had fared 
better than most of those who went North. 4q 
numbers of them work ona crop-sharing s 


hb 
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ators are honest men, the Negroes have m 
enough out of the high prices obtained for} t] 
pr oducts, to lift them completely out of pove 

There are vast sections of the i $1 


e 3 

rer delta land in the hands of Negroes who 
Te become well-to-do. Many of these farmers 
fe accumulated fortunes ranging from $10,000 
$175,000 and are permitted the full use of 
ewalks, streets and thoroughfares. 

(hese lands have produced as high as 500 tbs. 
d1-cent cotton per acre, and under such con- 
ions the making of money by an industrious 
| intelligent man is most natural. One such 
n, a Negro who had nothing eighteen years 
4, now owns 1,600 acres of this land. Nine 
groes have recently clubbed together and 
ight a tract of 1,200 acres; and twenty-five 
ers have clubbed together and bought a 3,000 
e tract for $225,000, intending to cut it up 
> 100-acre farms. In one county of Missis- 
pi Negroes possess more than $5,000,000 
tth of property and over 2,000 automobiles. 
Vith improved economic conditions the Negro 
{improved otherwise, has organized an in- 
ance company doing a large business, has 
ployed a farm demonstration agent in one 
ortant agricultural center, and has organ- 


ny places. Among these is a steamship line. 


teral Negro Advancement 
HE percentage of Negroes that own their 
‘own homes has increased from 18.7% in 
10 to 23.3% in 1910, and varied in 1910 in 
different states as follows: 


York... ——=—s7.8 Indiana 26.4 
Tict of Columbia_.10.8 Missouri __-__. 26.6 
isylvania DSBs Coloradons eee hae g 

a 14.7% Florida Daly er 
15.2 Oregon 28.2 

CL Rh AED. aA Ee la 

Bitrate LINO Ope LS PE NRE Mh 

16:9" North Carolina = 28.7 

17.1 . Iowa 29.9 

18.1. Ohio 30.1 

ie, 18.4. New Mexico 30.3 
Carolina 18.5 New Hampshire ___ 30.6 
18.6". Arizona: LSM | 

19.3. Kentucky — 31.8 

20.4 Washington Se.d 

21.2 Montana 32.8 

23.0 Ollahoma 85.3 

23.2 North Dakota 35.6 

OSA TanoN OVALS tele SO BO ay 

O4-6en Galisorinin oo CC oe B78 

24:%° Virginia —_~ 41.3 

25.3 Michigan . 44.0 

25.6 South Dakota 45.1 

25.6 Kansas ... 49.6 
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1 various kinds of commercial enterprises in 


In education the Negroes do not linger so 
far behind the whites as many suppose. In 1910 
the percentage of native whites that spent some 
time in school was 22.9 and of Negroes 17.0. 
The percentage of illiteracy is rapidly decreas- 
ing; in 1890 it was 57.1; in 1900 it was 44.5 and 
in 1910 it was 30.4, while for persons between 
the ages of ten and fourteen it was 18.9. In 
cities of over 100,000 it was 12.6 and in forty- 
five American cities of over 100,000 it was 6%. 


Race Riots North and South 
ie United States has suffered deservedly 
in the eyes of intelligent people elsewhere 
because of the race riots that have disgraced 
New York City, Philadelphia, Chester, Coates- 
ville, Washington, Norfolk, Charleston, Atlanta, 
Knoxville, Memphis, Springfield (O.), Indiana 
Harbor, Chicago, Springfield, (Tll.), East St. 
Louis, Omaha, Longview, Houston, Bisbee and 
other places. At the riot in Hast St. Louis over 
forty Negroes were slaughtered, while at Wash- 
ington and Chicago it is said that six hundred 
fatalities occurred. Outnumbered ten to one, the 
Negro stands no chance in a race riot, and resis- 
tance only increases the fury of the mob that 
has allowed race prejudice to sweep it off its 
feet for a time. 

The temper of these mobs was shown in the 
nine-hour battle at Omaha in which a mob of 
thousands determined to lynch one Negro of- 
fender, stormed the county jail, located on the 
fifth floor of the Court House, sealed the walls 
by rope ladders, burned the lower floors with 
all their precious records, damaged the building 
to the extent of $1,000,000, forced the surrender 
of the prisoner, shot him to death, dragged his 
body by hand and by automobile through the 
streets, kicked, hanged and finally burned it. 
And all this time American churches send mis- 
sionaries to China instead of Nebraska. 

The mob seized $50,000 worth of arms from 
hardware establishments, burned a patrol 
wagon, took the rope,.meant for the Negro and 
threw it over the mayor’s head, dragged him a 
block, threw the rope over a trolley pole and 
twice hauled him from the ground, and would 
have hanged him had not police officers cut the 
rope. It fired repeatedly at the 121 helpless 
prisoners assembled on the roof of the burning 
building, and was subdued only by the arrival 
of national troops. 


aC Pa ear 
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Of a different nature was the trouble near 
Helena, Ark., having its origin apparently in the 
dishonesty of certain farm superintendents or 
operators who refused to give the Negro farm- 


ers the large profits which the high prices of 


cotton had enabled them to earn. These farmers 
work for a share of the crops; they furnish all 
the labor, the superintendent or operator of the 
farm furnishing everything else. This arrange- 
ment works well or ill, depending upon the 
honesty of the supervising white man who has 
the farm in control. 

In some places these white men have taken 
advantage of the Negroes, forcing them to turn 
over all their cotton in payment for supplies 
which, in instances, have amounted to but a 
mere fraction of the value of the cotton, and 
refusing to give settlements or statements of 
account. For example, a case is cited where a 
Negro worked 27 acres for a year and produced 
six bales of cotton, his share of which was $753. 
In heu of a settlement he was charged $52.60 for 
freight charges for removing nine small articles 
100 miles and $700 for groceries which could not 
have been worth more than $150; and when he 
made objection was ordered off the place, pen- 
niless, with nothing for his year’s work. 

At a point below Helena where the Negro 
population is largely predominant, a number of 
Negroes, acting under white legal advice, form- 
ed an association for mutual legal protection 
and were preparing to bring legal action against 
certain white landlords. It is admitted that 
these Negroes were hard-working farmers, con- 
sidered the hest class of Negroes in the South. 
It is also admitted that their association, while 
organizing, had armed guards about the build- 


ing or buildings where the meetings were held, 


or at any rate that in the meeting there were 
men who were armed. 

While one of these meetings was In progress, 
an automobile containing a white deputy sheriff 
and others in search of a revenue violator had 
a tire burst in front of the house. This was 
probably mistaken for a shot and was answered 
by a shot from the house, the beginning of a 
small-sized war, in which, within the next few 
days, twenty-five blacks ‘and five whites were 
killed, and others wounded. 

Within a few more days forty-eight Neieane 
were sentenced to death or penal servitude with: 
out any witnesses in their defense being called. 
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a mile from the railroad station and prepared 


Twelve of these were sentenced to death, | a 
six of the twelve were sentenced to the gallo 
in a total of seven minutes time. Ten * 
sentenced to twenty-one years, and eleven y¥ 
given one year for night-riding. It is clair m 
that the accused men were provided with { 
best available local white lawyers. They w 
tried before a white jury, blacks being exclu d 
from jury duty in that section. Pe 
ad 
Negro-Lynching Problems iq 
E* -Attorney General Gregory of Texas s $2 
of lynching: 

“Lynch law is the most cowardly of crimes. Tn 
ably the victim is unarmed, while the men who 
are armed and in large numbers. It is a deplo orab 
thing under any circumstances.” 


Henry Watterson, Editor of ‘the Louise 
Courier-Journal says: 
“Lynching should not be misconstrued. It is not 
effort to punish crime. It is a sport which has as 
excuse the fact that a crime, of greater or less we 
has been conmmitted or is alleged. A lynching pa 
rarely is made up of citizens indignant at the la 
delays or failures. It often is made up of a mob } 
upon diversion, and proceeding in a mood of 
frolicsome ferocity to have a thoroughly good © 
Lynchers are not persons who strive from day to 
toward social betterment. Neither are they alw 
drunken ruffians. Oftentimes they are ruffians 
sober in-so-far as alcoholic indulgence is concert 
but highly stimulated by an opportunity to indulge 
spectacular murder when there is no fear that the g1 oT 
jury will return murder indictments against ine 
In the thirty: years, 1889-1918, yacht m 
murdered 3,224 persons in the United States S 
whom 2, 522 were Negroes and 702 were wh 
Faraonn. Of the Negro victims fifty were w: 
and of the whites eleven were women, 
What a lynching is like in Christian Amer 
may be gathered from the following aeceo 
taken from the Chattanooga Times: ? 
“Jim Mcllherron, the Negro who shot and 
Pierce Rodgers and Jesse Tigert, two white m 
Estill Sneings last Friday, and wounded Frank 
was tortured with a red-hot crowbar and then bur 
to death here tonight at 7:40, by twelve maske 
A crowd of approximately 2,000 persons, amo 
were women and children, witnessed the burn 
“Mcllherron, ,who was badly wounded and 
walk, was carried to the scene of the murde 
preparation for a funeral pyre was begun. 
“The captors proceeded to a spot about a q 


The crowd followed and remained throughout the 
ible proceedings. The Negro was led to a hickory 
to which they chained him. After securing him 
the tree a fire was laid. A short distance away another 
was kindled, and into it was put an iron bar to heat. 
When the bar became red hot a member of the mob 
ed it toward the Negro’s body. Crazed with fright, 
lack grabbed hold of it, and as it was pulled through 
whands the atmosphere was filled wth the odor of 
ing flesh. This was the first time the murderer 
} evidence of his will being broken. Scrcam after 
fam rent the air. As the hot iron was applied to 
ous parts of his body his yells and crics for mercy 
( d be heard in the town. 
‘After torturing the Negro, several minutes one of 
Masked men poured coal oil on his fect and trousers 
Papplied a match to the pyre. As the flames rose, 
feloping the black’s body he begged that he be shot. 
s of derision greeted his request. The angry flames 
imed his clothing, and little blue blazes shot upward 
fh his burning hair before he lost consciousness.” 
f another Sunday morning lynching in the 
ter of a Christian city of 7,000 population 
the same state and not greatly unlike similar 
frrences at Coatesville, Pa., and Springfield, 
3 the Memphis News Scimitar said: 
fot a domino hid a face. Every one was unmasked. 
ers were designated and assigned their parts. Long 
@ the mob reached the city the public square was 
ed with humanity. All waited patiently. Women, 
babies, made themselves comfortable. 
t last the irons were hot. 
ed streak shot out; a poker in a brawny hand was 
out one of the Negro’s eyes. The Negro hore 
ordeal with courage, only low moans escaping him. 
he poker was working like an auger on the other 
i . 3 
Wish. Once, twice, three times a red hot iron dug 
places in Lation Scott’s back and sides. 
Fetch a hotter one,’ somebody said. The execution 
ow some one had another poker—jabbing its fiery 
into the ribs of the doomed black. 
en rubbish was piled high ahout the agonized 
irming beneath its load. 
ore and more wood and rubbish were fed the fire, 
it three o’clock Lation Scott was not dead. Life 
aly fled at four o’clock. 
omen scarcely changed countenance as the N egro’s 
was ironed with the hot brands. Even the execu- 
§ maintained their poise in the face of bloody 
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Assault on white woman........ 


Ane ANN OA CRN ee Ren w Uwe ehnnewe: 


In the year 1919 there were 78 blacks and 
6 whites lynched in the United States—22 in 
Georgia, 12 in Mississippi, 10 in Arkansas, 8 
each in Alabama and Louisiana. Of the re- 
maining number 9 were in Northern states and 
15 in various Southern states. Eleven of these 
were burned to death, two beaten to death and 
one cut in pieces. Ten of them were soldiers in 
the World War. Thirty-four of them were taken 
from officers and jails in fourteen states. The 
eauses of lynching were as follows: 


Murder ia Ue TUS had aa 5 


2 eer me bh 


Attempted assault on white woman——._________.__. 5 
Tusulting white woman: 0 
Intimacy with white woman 
Attempting to pull white woman from horse________ 1 
ET To) te glag cb beens) <2 Sco PAN CMO eal RONAN RU NY 
DOR OM WOE Timm. 1 
Agteron tinny with white fngn ee 
Beating and robbing white man_.._..__._______.. 1 
Found under bed in white man’s house.______._ 1 
Not turning out of road for white boy in auto ih: | 
Misleading mob —. 1 
Insulting white man._——_ 1 
Boastful remarks re killing of sheriff il 
Result of race riot , 1. 
Talking of Chicago Riot ‘ 1 
Expressing himself too freely re lynching of Negro 1 
Leader among Negroes... 
Circulating incendiary literature. 

Member of Non-Partisan Leagne__._____., 1 
Trouble between white and colored cotton mill workers 1 


Abetting riot —... 4 
Cehee CRUG eee ee ee eat ee 
A Ney ok Goel OOM RRO RTM ROSA EUROS BEIGME 1 


Negro Characteristics 
je is claimed by some that during the World 
War the Negroes though constituting but 
ten percent of the population, supplied fifteen 
percent of the soldiers, thus taking the places 
of others exempted. We do not know the facts 
of this assertion, but we do know that when the 
richest man in America would. surround his 
home at night with the most trustworthy guards 
that his means could provide, he chose colored 
men for the task; and the faithfulness of Ne- 
groes has endeared them to true Americans in 
all ages. An instance of their reliability was 
brought to light in one of the Northern race 
riots in 1919, when a Negro policeman shot 
another Negro for firing at a white policeman. 
The Negroes are peaceful and law-abiding. 
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They have never been accused of night-riding 
and lynching. They have shown that they can 
suffer without becoming embittered, and can 
forgive those who have done them wrong. As a 
race they are happy, gentle, affectionate and 
humorous; and most of them are honest and 
industrious. To be sure they have faults; but 
so have others. Those who have had the free- 
dom of the homes of the southland for a hun- 
dred years have seldom betrayed their trust. 

Ten years ago an old colored man of some 
means and education, acting as Santa Claus for 
the Confederate Soldiers Home at Atlanta, Ga., 
found there his old master, Thomas M. Yopp, 
whom he had rescued from the field of battle 
and nursed back to strength fifty-six years be- 
fore. Since finding him this Negro has visited 
the Soldiers Home annually at Christmas time 
on the same errand. Moved by this example of 
love and faithfulness, the Georgia legislature 
has provided funds to earry on the work; and 
the Governor of the state and other officials 
were present at the last Christmas celebration. 


The Negro and The South 


HILE the social attitude of the South 

toward the Negro is one of aloofness, it 1s 
not more so than in the North; and it is a 
significant fact that in the South it is generally 
recognized that there are many good Negroes 
and few bad ones, and that the good ones are 
valuable and useful ‘citizens. 
never, as in the North, vent their anger against 
the colored people as a whole. 

The South is still suffering from the effects 
of the Civil War; and although she has not done 
for the Negro all that could be wished, yet she 
is constantly doing something; and in sections 
where the races have known each other for 
generations, and where the Negroes own prop-. 
erty and the whites are educated, there is seldom 
any trouble between them. 

The best lawyers in the Sonth still keep up 
practice on both the civil and the criminal side 
of the court. In many localities Negroes are 
sure of a fair trial, and there are instances 
where they have been defended from mobs with 
the greatest courage. The whites always aid 
the colored churches and are always glad to 
speak in them when requested. The best type 
of Southerner tries to be just to the Negro and 
to avoid pampering him. 


Mobs in the South — 
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Hopes of Negro Weil-Wishers 


HE Negro educators of North Carolia 
and mraclaimed a platform condemnin 16 
advocacy of social equality with the wh 
intermarriage of the races and all attemy pt 
settle racial. disputes by violence. % 
Dr. George Cleveland Hall, a’ pro mi : 
Chicago Negro, says: oa 
“Our enemics always emphasize peas Be a 
you will notice we put the strong pedal on econon 
and political equality. Let us have these and soc 
equality will take care of itself.” ll 


Negroes Elsewhere — 
AD as are the injustices visited upo n 
Negro in America; and horrible as ar 

atrocities which an honest examination of 

subject compels one to mention, yet Ameri J 

today the best country for the Negro, and 

race has made greater progress here than 
any other government on earth. 
It is claimed that the Negroes of Cape Co 

South Africa, who are of exactly the same 

as American Negroes, are allowed to do 

menial Jabor, for which they receive an eq 
lent of 373 cents per day. They may trave 
on a pass and on the streets called for bj 
pass, and only at the time called for in the} 

a pass being required for every movement is 
one Iocality: to another. 

Change of employment eannot be mada 
out the written consent of the previous 
ployer. Married women cannot live with 
husbands without paying a special tax of 
shilling per month. Natives pay the same 
as whites and special taxes in addition, bi 
children of black taxpayers are rigidly excl 
from the schools. Since 1913 it is a crimint 
for a native to buy real estate from 
owner, whites being allowed to sell 
other whites. 

The remedy for the injustices the N 
suffered, and still suffers, is the sam 
that the Lord has reserved for the dow 
of every race and clime. It is the comt 

Messiah’s kingdom of wisdom, justice, 

and power, which will remove all the di 

ities under which every race and class o1 Phi 

beings suffer, lifting up from poverty to we 

Rata ignorance to enlightenment, from s¢ 

to joy, from weakness to strength, from sit 

to health and from death to hfe. Lord, I 

the day of thy kingdom! ft 
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WAlaskan Goid Tragedy 
the summer of 1897 we 
red all our property into 
and went to Port ‘lown- 
@, Washington, where we 
Med a company of seven- 
M persons, composed of sixteen men and one 
lan. We built and fitted out a small boat, 
Elk, and with high hopes sailed away on 
11, 1898. It was the irony of fate that 
of that company only one-third are known 
Mave been alive a year later, and one of 
mh a woman, who at that time weighed less 
m one hundred pounds and who escaped 
by a miracle. : 
arly on the morning of June 24 we first saw 
Aleutian Islands just above the horizon, 
having been out of sight of land for 
een days. As we neared the Islands we 
e d reefs, in one place sailing between rocks 
teh did not appear to be more than fifty 
tapart. But the captain thought we could 
Ke the passage safely, as we did not draw 
Te than six feet of water, whereas if we went 
und it would take us a good many miles out 
Our course. If a storm had come up at this 
le we would most certainly have been sent 
the bottom. | | 
Nilittle later, after passing through Unimak 
8s into the Bering Sea, a terrible storm came 
faccompanied by a dense fog. The supply of 
became exhausted, the men mutinied and 
@atened to hang the captain, and Mr. Bens 
fengineer. They sawed up the lumber which 
ad brought with us to make sluice boxes, 
Wfor which we had paid a big price, to keep 
ires going under the boilers, tore the mat- 
es from the beds, soaked their contents 
it kerosene and fed them to the flames, to- 
sr with a ton of the pork we had brought 
Mus as food. When the storm abated and 
log lifted, it was discovered that the boat 
Sim the same position as when the storm 
n, whereupon the mutineers returned the 
to the captain’s control. In a week he 
ght us under sail into Dutch Harbor. 
[ech Harbor is in the Aleutian Islands, 800 
directly south of Bering Strait, and about 
housand miles almost due west from Port 
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With my husband I was in the great rush 
of thousands to the Alaskan gold fields 
during the summer of 1898; and I here 
condense some items from my journal 
which may be of interest to readers of 


Townsend. The town is situ- 
ated at the foot of a low hill 
on a stretch of level land 
running along the beach, and 
in front of it is a small bay, 
both entirely surrounded hy 
high green mountains, so that a glimpse of the 
ocean is caught at a certain point in the bay. 
The mountains had not a tree or a shrub on 
them, but were covered with a growth of beauti- 
ful wild flowers and moss about a foot thick, and 
looked greener to me than any green thing I 
had ever seen. ) 

After three days in Dutch Harbor, laying in 
coal and water, we sailed again, July 7, straight 
north through the Bering Strait, on up past the 
Arctic Circle, and into Kotzebue Sound, where 
we engaged Indians to pilot our ship up the 
Selawik River. We landed in the Sound, July 
14, and had hardly dropped awchor before a 
half dozen Indians boarded us. 

The Indians knew very little English, but 
were friendly and always hungry. They had no 
use for the knives, forks and spoons laid before 
them, but saw only the victuals the cook had 
placed on the watertank on deck. This was 
round and about four feet high; some climbed 
on top while others stood around, and a dozen 


—Bertha Lens. 


‘brown hands were stretched out at the same 


time to grab what they could, a piece of bread 
or meat with one hand, and a quantity of beans 
with the other. They conveyed the food to their 
mouths in the way that suited them best, and 
then wiped their hands on the front of their 
parkies or outer shirts, much as a two-year-old 
child would that had been taught no better. 
When the men tried to teach them to feed 
themselves with fork and spoon, they would 
hold the fork in the fist, thrust it into a piece of 
meat, hold it up in the air, take the meat off the 
fork with the fingers and convey it to the mouth. 
When trying to feed themselves with a spoon, 
the spoon would frequently turn upside down 
just before it reached the mouth. This method 
of eating did not satisfy them after they had 
tried it once... 
Both men and women chew tobacco, and it 
seems as if they cannot get enough. They do 
not chew as does a white man, but put a piece 
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an inch square into their mouths, suck it and 
swallow the juice, so that nothing is lost. If 
they get tired sucking, or if they take it out to 
eat something, they stick it behind the right 
ear until they want it again. 

The old Indian who served as our pilot up the 
Selawik brought with him his whole tribe, his 
children and grandchildren, and a few near 
relatives, thirty-five in number, not counting the 
dogs. The sleds of some of these Indians were 
sixteen feet long, with runners of solid ivory, 
some spliced while others were all of one piece, 
evidently from mastodons. The straw mats 
which they make of dried swamp grass, braided 
and sewed together, would be an ornament to 
any modern home. 

In the winter the Indians build fires in their 
huts twice a day, seldom using more than an 
armful of sticks for either fire. When the fire is 


nearly out the coals are covered up with ashes, 


and the hole in the roof is covered with a clari- 
fied skin. The hole through which they crawl 
into the hut is covered in the same way. This 
affords the Women ample light to sew by, and 
they do some very fine work on their footwear. 
In the morning they warm their bodies by tak- 
ing off the upper garments, and the children 
take off all the clothes they have on. 

We found the Indians in this part of Alaska 
strictly honest. We could trust them in or out 
of sight. We never thought of such a thing as 
locking our doors when we left the camp, even 
to be gone all day, and never missed anything 
or found anything disturbed, although it was 


not uncommon when returning to camp to find . 


a dozen of them stretched out on the cabin floor 
so thickly that it was almost impossible to get 
around them without stepping on them. They 
soon learned the hours for meals and were 
around promptly on time, and sometimes for a 
week or more at a time, before they proceeded 
on their journeys. Many of these Indians were 
Christians, converts from the Quaker mission 
in Kotzebue Sound. 

A young Indian cannot get married until he 
is the happy possessor of a good blanket. This 
he then throws over the girl of his choice, while 

‘running after her; and if she allows him to catch 
her, she thus gives consent to become his wife. 
They then live together for a time, after which, 
if no one objects and both are satisfied, they are 
considered married. If, on the other hand, they 
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do not agree, or do not care to live together 
life, they simply part, going their own ways 
If more female children are born than 
desired, they are neglected at birth, with ¢ 
sequences fatal to the child and frequent} 
the mother. Polygamy and polyandry a 
known. The natives are peace-loving and pe 
able; they do not quarrel with one anot 
They are bright and learn rapidly. One yo 
man who visited our cabin learned all the lett 
of the alphabet, and to read and write his na 
in two days. | | A ae 
Among the Kotzebue Indians the sum 
seems to be the season for hunting game ¢ 
special kind, judged from what occurred W 
the Elk was on its way up the Selawik. I 
and women took off a garment at a time, t 
costumes consisting of but two pieces, trous 
and parka (loose shirt), hunting for what t 
could find, and evidently expecting to find so 
thing. As fast as they found the game they] 
it into their mouths. A favorite method was 
put one end of a seam into the mouth, biting 
running to the end of the seam, destroying” 
swallowing anything in the way of animal 
that might be so unfortunate as to be on 
track of the ivory crushers that were runmit 
them down. a 
The girls are very good-looking up to ak 
fifteen or sixteen years, at which time they a 
usually married. They age very rapidly a 
that; and within a few years it is almost impo 
sible to judge their ages, and they keep no” 
records of. any kind. ° oo a 
The Indians carried with them walrus4 
boats, decked over entirely except a place im 
middle large enough to receive the hips, 
feet being stretched out under the covered fp 
Although these kayaks, as they are called, 
so light that an Indian carries them as easil, 
a gun, and so small that a white man 
scarcely keep himself right side up in om 
them, yet the Indians seemingly take as m 
comfort in them as a white man does nat 
ing-chair. They use a single paddle, wit 
blade at each end, dipping the water firs’ 
one side and then on the other, and spee 
through it like an arrow. | Be 
The Indians drink large quantities of wé 
Before starting on a journey I have seen 
or five of them drain the contents of a com 
wooden water-bucket, filled for the purpose om 
a few minutes before. And the first thing 1 


for after coming in from a journey is a 
ink of cold water. 

| the spring large quantities of salmon are 
fcht and dried for winter use. The backbone 
. removed, and the fish hung in the sun. There 


ort time the flesh becomes as dry and hard as 
2} ip of wood. No salt is used in the drying 
( eg the air furnishing all the curing pro- 
rties required. 

Their sepulchres are log cribs built on posts 
gh enough from the ground so that a man can 
k under them. Into one of these the body is 
it with all its earthly belongings, gun, knife, 
anket and other possessions, all safe from 
Olestation. In a year’s time there is nothing 
ft of the body but the bones, and it is claimed 
at this is entirely due to the action of the air. 
AS we went up the Selawik we saw vast 
aches of the so-called tundra for which Alaska 
Tamous. The ground is covered with a dense 
Owth of grass and moss which looks smooth 
‘a lawn, and yet it is almost impossible to 
rel over. This accounts for the winter travel 
ribed later in this article. The grass forms 
@ stools, which mat together with holes 
een them filled with water often more than 
feet deep. Large quantities of blueberries 
some cranberries, salmon berries and red 
rants grow in the tundra. 

The tundra 3 is the breeding-place of the mos- 
joes about which every writer on Alaska has 
| much to say. When disturbed these insects 
in swarms so thick -that it is difficult to 
ea athe without swallowing them, and their 
ssant attacks almost drive a person frantic. 
hile we were on our way up the Selawik 
n of the men went ahead on a prospecting trip, 
ming in a few days much discouraged, with 
ids, feet and faces badly swollen with mos- 
lito bites, with no gold, and nothing to encour- 
@ them to look for it. Five of these ten men 
pied enough and went. back down the Sel- 
k from here, eventually finding their way 
| Bio the States in safety. 

| A es on the edge of the Arctic Circle the 
funtry hereabout was dotted with clusters of 
right, slender spruce trees, some of them 
xteen to eighteen inches through at the butt. 
Mis wood is very soft and has little strength 
n Bey From the earliest growth of the tree 
bs all start from the heart, making it 
ou ult to split. | 
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On September first, the Elk was run into a 
little lake near the head waters ot the Selawik, 
there to winter. Had she remained in the open 
channel she would certainly have been erushed 
when the ice floated out in the spring. Meantime 
my husband and I had made a box-shaped boat 
to hold our belongings, and were now ready to 
set forth to make our fortunes. 

I asked the cook for our share of the dishes 
to keep house with; and he gave me one granite 
plate, one small tin plate, two tin covers from 
lard buckets, one tablespoon, one knife, one fork 
and a five-pound lard bucket half full of meat 
fryings.. When I told him this was hardly 
enough dishes to keep house with. he told me 
that he could spare no more and that I might 
take them or leave them. To supplement these 
we had two old paint buckets, two gold-pans and 
a little sheet-iron kettle, but no stove, although 
my husband afterwards made one from two 
large tin cans that he obtained by trading. 

We left the Elk: on September ninth; and 
during the ensuing winter, every person on 
board died of the seurvy, and strangers came 
and took possession of the vessel. 

From reports received from other prospec- 
tors we determined to try our success in the 
head waters of the Tagragawik, which flows 
into the Selawik from the north. The current of 
this river is very strong, and it was possible 
for us to ascend the stream but thirty iniles. 
This required fourteen days of the hardest kind 
of work, most of it in a cold rain that chilled 


-us to the bone. 


At one place we came to a rapids that it 
seemed impossible to cope with. But it was a 
ease of do or die. My hushand and I shook 
hands as old friends might do before going to 
battle. I went aboard our box and took my seat 
at the helm, while my husband took the tow- 
line. Soon we were in the edge of the boiling 
rapids. My husband was in the water above 
his knees with the tow-line over his shoulder, 
and stepping along as if he were making 
good time. But for at least ten minutes we 
made not an inch of headway, as I could dis- 
tinetly see by the rocks in the water. 

I dared not swing our boat in shore further 
for fear that she would grind on the rocky 
bottom; for we had about a ton of goods on 
board, besides my own weight. My husband 
dared not look around for fear of losing his 
footing. I feared that our tow-line would break 


under the terrible strain; and if it had done so, 
our lives would have Been the forfeit. Finally 
I turned the box in a trifle toward the shore, and 
to my glad surprise the craft slowly moved up 
stream. In ten. minutes more we were safely 
ashore, my husband drenched and shivering 
with cold in the raw wind. A little later I was 
thrown into the water and similarly drenched. 

We finally reached the little mining settle- 
ment or prospectors’ settlement which we christ- 
ened Smoky Point; and there with seven other 
prospectors we built log-cabins, surrounded by 
stockades packed full of boughs, intended to 
shield the cabins from the full blasts of the 
Arctic winter. I helped cut the logs with a 
crosscut saw, and learned that a woman less 
than five feet tall can do many things she would 
not ordinarily think possible. We chinked the 
large logs with smaller ones, and packed the 
interstices with moss. Our first stove was made 
of cobble stones laid in mortar made of mixed 
sand and clay. We moved in on October fourth. 

Along with the other prospectors we started 
to sink a hole in the ground, looking for gold. 
In about two months several of the holes had 
struck bedrock, with very little indications of 
gold and nothing to justify further effort in 
that vicinity. The thermometer was now around 
20° below zero. A little later it was 56° below. 

Shortly after New Years the men in our party 
began to plan to leave the country by crossing 
the mountains to the Koyukuk River, a branch 
of the Yukon, and descending that stream to its 
junction with the Yukon. They began practicing 
to see how much they could haul on a sled, and 
were very much surprised at first to find how 
little they could haul. Most of them started with 
one hundred pounds. A few of them took this 
about five miles, while others began lightening 
up after making the first mile. After weeks of 
practice they could haul a load of two hundred 
pounds. The goods were all put up in packages 
marked with the weight, so that they knew just 
how much they had in a load. The men worked 
in harnesses which they made for the purpose. 


Early in the winter the snow was like sand, 


caused by extremely cold weather. This snow 
goes through the heaviest clothing like water 
through a sieve. In the midst of a storm a man 
cannot see three feet ahead of him, and without 
shelter would freeze in a short time. Travel was 
impossible until these storms had ceased and 
the wind had packed down the snow. 
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party, except the Indian guide, was comple 


Just before leaving Smoky Point my hush 
made a trip back to the Elk to obtain the las 
our supplies. When he started it was 20° hg 
zero. ‘This weather did not seem so severe t 
by this time, having become somewhat int 
to the cold, so my husband took no extra el 
ing with him, not even an overcoat; for he § 
this would hinder him in his travelling, 
made the round trip of sixty miles, and retur 
alive, but there is no doubt that the great 
posure and fatigue were the direct cause of 
death; for he never saw a well day afte 
return. The round trip required six day 
during part of that time the thermometer’ 
00°. below zero. 

During the latter part of January antl 
early part of February the men carried 
goods, little by little, over the mountain raz 
into the camp selected on the other side, st 
thirty miles away. Some of this work was 4 
with the thermometer standing at 65° 
zero. When the last of our zoods had zone 
the camp was deserted, my husband came dt 
with the scurvy. For a few days I doctored] 
with remedies specially prepared for the { 
pose, but the time came when we must re] 
our goods or perish. So on February 27t tl 
bright morning, with the thermometer at 
below zero, we started out for our return 
civilization. We engaged an Indian and 
team to make the trip with us. 
_ I did not ride, but led the dogs, going be 
them and keeping up a little dog-trot, the s 
as the Indian women do, to encourage ther 
was all up hill for many miles, and the cold 
and high altitude made breathing very di i” 
ravelling became more tedious. I suff 
intense pain, and finally I could not raise 
feet over the little lumps in the path. My I 
band rode a little; but the strength of ¢ 


exhausted by the time we reached the summi 
the pass. Our first camp was but a short 
tance down the eastern slope. We slept i 
tent made of eight-ounce duck, wrapped i 
the blankets we possessed, but seareely 
consciousness during the night. 

I think I suffered 1 more pain that night 
ever before in my life. I could not le on 
side at all, and once on my back could not F 
a hand or foot without suffering the most ex 
ciating pain in the muscles of the whole b 
I never knew before what the expression “Db: 


1a” meant, but I realized it then in that tent; 
ir when I took off my mittens and the air 
ruck my hands it felt as if red pepper had 
en sprinkled on them. Our Indian went back 
| Smoky Point from there, promising to re- 


rn after five sleeps to help us farther on our. 


urney. Only three white men were now in our 
rty, aside from my husband, the others having 
termined to try to fight their way back to the 
fates by the Selawik route. 
My husband now took to his bed, and from 
at bed never arose. I had to learn to chop 
ood, and finally became quite expert at it. 
fter two days in this camp I was taken with 
eurisy. If I had been anywhere else than in 
at wild country I would have considered my- 
If sick and sent for a physician; but I doctored 
yself as best I could and kept on with my 
lopping. The three well men were busy carry- 
8 the things of the party forward to the next 
mping place. It was three weeks before we 
oke camp, but we finally started on a bright 
orning with the thermometer standing at 43° 
‘low zero. This time my husband was forced 
ake the entire journey on the sled. 
As we came down the mountainside the coun- 
' before us presented a beautiful picture, 
tering in the sun asif sprinkled with millions 
bey large and small, with not a breath 
wind nor a sound to break the awful stillness. 
rely this was nature in death, and I could not 
Ip thinking of a beautiful, white, spotless 
tpse. Everything. was so cold, SO pure, so 
addening and yet so fascinating. We reached 
camp of the three men, on a tributary of the 
ttle Koyukuk; and they helped us set up our 
at, after which they went on down the stream 
fi d a bettér place in which to launch the 
tats as soon as the ice should go out. The 
ce where they finally pitched their tents was 
y nine miles away; but they told me it was 
ut two miles, so as not to make me feel that 
were too far away. At intervals of a week 
"so they visited us to see how we fared. Had 
taken sick in the periods between their visits 
3 would both have perished in a short time, 
the thermometer was frequently around 50° 
Ow zero, although it was now nearing the 
‘st of April. 
My days were spent in cutting wood and in 
iting for my husband. At night I tucked him 
well in the blankets and crawled in beside 
a to keep-him as warm as possible. We both 
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wore heavy woolen caps and mittens, fur socks 
and extra coats in bed, and covered our heads 
with the blankets. This was cumbersome, but 
we had to do it or freeze before morning. After 
sleeping about two hours we usually awoke ach- 
ing with the cold, often not being able to go to 
sleep again; for as soon as the tire was out it 
was as cold in the tent as it was out doors. 

When I got up in the morning our blankets, 
which were dark brown, were as white with 
frost as if it had snowed on them during the 
night. I dreaded getting up and building a fire 
worse than staying up all night and keeping one. 
When I first pulled off my mittens to hold a 
match to the kindling-wood, it felt like holding 
the hands ina red-hot furnace. Often I made 
two or three attempts before I succeeded in 
getting the fire to burn, blowing in my hands 
and rubbing them, to soften them so that I 
could hold a match. 

The timber here was not more than seven or 
eight inches through, and most of it not more 
than three or four inches. The trees are covered 
with branches from ground to top, all growing 
downward, so that the branches must be trim- 
med off while the tree is yet standing before it 
can be felled. The upper branches are full of 
thousands of small cones. Had I but known it, 
a tea made of these cones would have saved my 
husband’s life; but alas! there was nobody there 
to tell me, and it was not until many weeks 
afterward that the same remedy was used to 
bring me back from the edge of the grave. 

I could cut only from eight to ten trees in a 
day, besides getting our meals and taking care 
of my sick husband. That amount of wood, when 
cut in stovewood lengths, would keep us warm 
for forty-eight hours. I gathered it one day and 
cut it up the next, so that I always had one day’s 
wood ahead. I dared not think what would be- 
come of us if I should get sick for only one short 
day, or 1f a very severe storm should set in. 

Our stove made of old tin cans was not all 
that could be desired. Sometimes the wind would 
blow the flames and ashes out of the front of 
the stove and so fill the room with smoke that we 
could searcely see or breathe. To add to our 
troubles the wind blew burning sparks on to the 
tent, so that there were now thirty-six small 
holes in it. When the wind blew it was not safe 
for me to leave the tent for a minute. 

On one occasion the stovepipe was down in 
the morning; and almost as fast as I put it up, 
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the wind blew it down again. I tried to build a 
fire; but the wind blew the fire and ashes out of 
the front of the stove, and I had to give it up 
and go-back to bed again. I tried it again in the 
afternoon, with no better results than in the 
morning. The wind grew fiercer every minute 
and roared down the mountain like a wild ani- 
mal. We had nothing to eat all day, not even a 
drink of water; for everything was frozen solid. 

The following day was the same as the day 
before. Again I tried to start a fire, and again 
1 failed. We were, oh! so cold now, and hungry 
too. At three o’clock in the afternoon the wind 
died down somewhat, and I sueceeded in starting 
a fire, although it smoked terribly. I managed 
to cook some oatmeal and a cup of tea, after a 
long time; for I had first to melt snow to get 
water for this. After eating and drinking we 


felt better, and let the fire go out, to get rid of 


the blinding smoke, and went back to bed. 

The long and intense cold made my sore side 
ache; the blankets were so heavy that I could 
hardly turnover under them; and the fir boughs 
under us were getting badly worn, so that the 
Imots and ends were sticking up all over and 
made lying on them very uncomfortable. The 
weather lasted from the sixteenth of April up 
to noon of the twenty-first, during which time we 
had only three meals. All this time we spent in 
bed and without a fire. It was too cold to talk; 
we had no need of sleep; death would have 
been a relief. 

Early in May, as I was closing up the outside 
work for the day, and bringing in the last arm- 
ful of wood, I saw the most beautiful rainbow 
I have ever seen. There were four in one. Of 
these one was a perfect horseshoe, rising and: 
setting on the same mountain. The second, a 
little higher up, was also perfect from base to 
base, as was the third, still higher. The fourth 
was like a horseshoe turned upside down, in the 
center of the upper two, and touching both. 
They were as pertect as if painted on canvass. 

Winter does not last forever, even in Alaska; 
and we had days early in May when the thermo- 
meter rose to 50° above zero at midday, with 
not a breath of air stirring and a dead silence 
reigning over the mountains as they lay glisten- 
ing in the warm sunshine. : 

I will spare the reader the account of the 
death of my husband which followed, his days 
and nights of delirium, the gradual encroach- 
ments of the terrible plague of scurvy which 
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that I might be tempted to turn back. So om, 


; 4; 
finally brought his troubles to a peaceful en 
little after midnight, May 15th, 1899. 1 
grateful that he had a few days of sunshin 
ease his last moments; but they were hard di 
for me, and his cries for milk, eggs, apples ; 
other things impossible to secure isan 

oreve 


I returned to the tent and got my husb a 


a 


breaking through oftener than every third 
fourth step, and not falling down oftener ¢ 
once in five minutes. This was the first tim 
had ever travelled on snowshoes, and I 
better than I had expected., I walked fast, try 
to run away from myself. My heart beat raps 
my eyes and cheeks burned and my brain wht 
like mad. I dared not stop a minute, feal 


I went toward the East, over the hills” 
through the brush, with. not even the sul 
guide me; for heavy black clouds were con 
up that hid the sun. a 

It was now getting warmer and the snow 
getting softer, so that every step I broke thre 
six or eight inches and.the front of the s1 
shoes slipped under the crust. They oftemjp 
came untied because I could not fasten ther 
right, or the heel or toe would slip out bee 
they were too large. And now and then thi 
would cut the strings, so that I had to take’ 
off entirely and mend them. At such tim 
dared not look around; for I could not tm 
myself. Travelling up hill was harder 1 
than going down. My tongue was dry 
rough, and I was very thirsty. I had ne 
something warm and wet on my lips some 
back and had paid no attention to it; bu 
putting my hand to my face I found it was I 


mee 


nning from cuts on my nose and chin, that I 
from falling on the frozen snow. 

[ had travelled many miles by this time, and 
sign of a human habitation. Was I travelling 
a circle, as people do when they get lost, or 
i worse, had I lost my reason? It was well 
mg in the morning, and the snow was getting 
iter with every step. In some places there was 
ter under the snow. Two or three times I 
y the river, and I must cross it somewhere; 
t the men said they were camped on the other 
le. Sometimes I stopped and called at the top 
My voice. But only the deepest silence reigned 


. suddenly came upon the bank of the river, 
ht or ten feet high and very steep. There was 
fut in the snow which bore the prints of snow- 
des that led down to the river. These I fol- 
ved, but not far; for they lost themselves in a 
ol of water a foot deep. Through this I 
ded, hoping to see the prints on the other 
e, but none were visible. 


ily snowshoes were fast giving out and I had: 


ad wp all the cord I had to mend them. I now 
ot the river, and after travelling about a mile, 
h great difficulty keeping on my snowshoes, 
1 mending them several times, came to a 
ten path that led up the bank through a small 
ch of brush, at the end of which the path was 
ed out as by magic. This magic was the sun. 
pretraced my steps, and just as I got to the 
r again one of my snowshoes gave out en- 
ly, so. that my foot went through to the 
om and I had to take the snowshoe off. Then 
aed travelling with one for a while, but that 
Id not work. It was like travelling with a 
with the wheels off on one side. Then I 
them both off, and tried walking without 
, but this was still worse. Burying my face 
iy hands, I lay down in the snow and prayed 
‘I might die where [ was. 

en another idea occurred to me. I arose, 
ed one shoe before the other on the snow, 
stepped from one to the other, at each step 
ng down and reaching the shoe behind and 
ng it in front again. This was the crowning 
ry of the trip; and a kind Providence had 
rranged it that in a short time I was able to 
ha hard path where I walked for some time 
but the need of snowshoes at all. The path 


-cold water that would have reached over 
jops of my boots. 
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er everything; not even a bird was to be seen. 


ppeared at the edge of another long pool ‘ 
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Not wishing to wade through this water I 
cried, Halloo! although I saw no sign of a 
habitation of any kind. After calling five or six 
times I was so hoarse I was ready to give up in 
despair when I thought I heard a voice. I 
listened, and in a few seconds heard it again. 
I gathered all my strength, and called once more, 
which was promptly answered by a man’s strong 
voice, one of the party I sought. 

He led me to the camp; and when I had gained 
a little strength, so that I could control my 
feelings enough to speak, I told him what had 
happened, in as few words as possible. This 
brought tears to his eyes and he said again, for 
the fourth or fifth time; “But, Lady, how did 
you get here? I can hardly believe it is you. How 
did you find us? You must have come at least 
nine miles across a trackless wilderness.” 

The men were very kind. One of them gave 
me his tent, while he found shelter outside. 
They provided me with food, clean clothing and 
the opportunity for a much-needed bath. As I 
changed my garments I found that I, too, was 
far advanced in an attack of scurvy, and within 
a day or two was unable to move except with 
assistance. The men inquired how I wished my 
husband’s body buried; I gave them the direc- 
tions previously agreed upon between us and 
they went the next day and built his sepulchre, 
high in the tops of four pine trees, where his 
bones lie bleaching until the Judgment Day. 
Late at night they returned, bringing some of 
our goods with them. 

The following day, May seventeenth,,the water 
began to ooze up out of a hole in the ice. In an 
hour the river was covered with water from 
shore to shore. The following day the ice went 
out, accompanied by large quantities of drift 
wood. On the twentieth, the ice was all gone, 
the snow had nearly all melted, only small 
patches remaining here and there, under which 
the green moss and grass were peeping through; 
the willows were again green, great swarms of 
golden-blue blowflies were sunning themselves 
on the bank, and a bumble-bee or two was con- 
tentedly humming on a fir bough. Thus suddenly 
does the Alaska winter turn into summer. 

On the twenty-first the men went to our old 
camp and brought the remainder of our goods 
down stream in our boat. On the twenty-fourth 
they. broke camp, carrying me, a helpless invalid, 
hundreds of miles down mountain torrents, 
rushing rapids, past whirlpools, along the edge 
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of vast lakes and on the bosom of broad streams 
until finally they landed me safely at Nulato, on 
the Yukon River, after a journey lasting ten 
days. During the latter part of this trip all 


hands, including myself, expected my death 


momentarily ; but no one ever knows what he 
can endure in this world until put to the test. 

Nulato was much crowded when I was there, 
and with difficulty I was finally quartered in the 
Post Office building and cared for until able to 
travel. Herea part of my sad story was told 
by the kind men that brought me down the river. 
Many a moist eye left that room that day. The 
men here were not ashamed of tears. I was sate 
at all times from molestation, and am glad and 
vroud to bear this record that there are more 
good men in the world than bad ones. ~ 

While at Nulato a steamer passed down the 
river containing a coffin in which reposed the 
body of an old sea captain who had died of 
scurvy during the winter. He had offered five 
thousand dollars if his body could be sent home 
to his friends, so a water-tight box had been 
made and into this the body was put along with 
sixty-four gallons of whisky. Where the whisky 
was obtained I do not know. 

Prices at Nulato remind one of present prices 
in the United States. Butter was two dollars a 
pound, put up in two-pound cans. Sugar sold 
from fifty to seventy-five cents a pound. All 
canned goods were seventy-five cents to a dollar 
a can. Flour varied in price according to sup- 
ply, all the way from one dollar to ten dollars 

-pound. sack. 

I saw very little gold while at Nulato. One 
man came in and had his dust weighed, but its 
value came to only ninety-six dollars and repre- 
sented a season’s work. I asked where the gold 
had been found, but received no answer. The 
man who had the gold did not want to tell, and 
ne one else seemed to know. I heard a great 
many gold stories, but they were always sur- 
rounded by secrecy. Few of the men I met while 
there had seen any gold; and most of them were 
thoroughly discouraged, disgusted, and ready 
to return to the States and work for a living. 

No doubt there is plenty of gold in Alaska 
that has not yet been discovered, but there are 
so many drawbacks connected with hunting it 
that the greater part of it will never be found. 
Cold weather and lack of fuel in winter, wet 
springs and falls, short summers, tundra land, 


mosquitoes, alternately high and low water, all 
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are great hindrances. No wonder that many 
these men, as I saw them at Nulato, had pa: t 
ally or entirely lost their reason. ‘The Govel 
ment eventually sent many of them home. — 

After my recovery, or partial recovery, and 
before the end of the steamboat season, 1 irad C 
my goods—six sacks of flour, two copper-ime 
gold pans, two picks and shovels, a handsé 
and a plane, fifteen pounds of bacon, cotte 
sugar, candles, soap, my husband’s clothing am 
my own, and the fifty cents in money which 
had left—for transportation from Nulato to SI 
Michael’s at the mouth of the Yukon, nine hu 
dred miles distant. There, at the su ggestion 
a noble woman who had heard my storm t 
kindhearted miners who were going out . 
coming in made up a purse to pay my way 
my mother’s home in Michigan. ) 

Among my things was a forty-five dollar she 
gun that belonged to my husband, with a box< 
cartridges and: a cartridge loader. This I trie 
to sell. I offered it first for ten dollars, then fe 
five, then for one; and when I found I could n 
get that I offered to give it away and failed eve 
in this. Those who already had one or two gu 
did not want another, and those who had non 
were glad of it, because they had less to cari 

I left Nulato ‘at two o’clock on the morning 
June twenty-ninth. Of two hundred fifty ps 
sengers on the boat fifty-seven were deadhead 
ruined and discouraged men, trying to retul 
home. We reached St. Michael’s on July four 
I sailed again on July tenth, reaching Dut 
Harbor on the fourteenth, and San Francisco 
the twenty-second. On August third I reach 
my mother’s home. 

Though I lost my home, my husband andi 
fortune on this trip, now more than twei 
years in the past, I view it all calmly in ret 
spect in God’s “afterward” of peace (Hebre 
12:11); for it has brought me into a fellow 
with the Lord that makes all trials easy to be 
Without these experiences I doubt not nat 
might still have been among those whose € 
are dull of hearing the Good News of the Bet 
Day. Therefore I count all these experier 
valuable, and encourage others, who may hi 
to suffer in the dark days through which 
world is now passing, to look ahead to the t 
when the clouds will be lifted and the sunl 
of God’s favor will shine again upon a we 
and heartsick world, bringing in the Golde n 
toward which we are rapidly coming. ~ 
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ansportation in Prophecy 

N 1828 the school board of Lancaster, Ohio, 
authorized the writing of the following letter: 
"You are welcome to use the schoolhouse to debate 
proper questions; but such things as railroads and 
raphs are impossibilities and rank infidelity. ‘Chere 
othing in the Word of God about them. If God had 
ened that his intelligent creatures should travel at 


ald have clearly foretold it through his holy prophets, 
is a device of Satan to lead immortal souls down 
hell. 39 
There are many things in the Ser iptures that 
a ee students of 1828 did'not know were 
sre. None knew then the the Prophet Nahum 
6 gave an interesting description of a rail- 
y train in motion, as an event that would be 
mmon at the time of the establishment of the 
5 rd’s kingdom in the earth. And yet that is 
lat the passage seems to describe. We give 
text and the explanation which we find most 
ceptable: 
The Prophet stands looking at an engine 
ning toward him, and then says: “The shield 
. thing ahead of this great warrior—its pro- 
on from danger—the headlight] is made 
[shines brilliantly], the valiant men [the 
Ineer and the fireman] are dyed scarlet 
en the flames from the firebox illuminate 
terior of the cab at night, as the fireman 
is the fire-door to throw in the coal]. The 
iots [the railway coaches] shall be with 
all be preceded by locomotives that, at night, 
e the appearance of flaming torches. in 
a ay of Preparation.” 
Ve ext the Prophet takes his place in the train 
1 looks out of the window. Then seemingly, 
¢ fir trees shall be terribly shaken [the tele- 
ph poles alongside the track seem to be fairly 
lcing]. The chariots shall rage in the streets 
ailway is merely an elaborate, scientifically 
structed street, or highway], they shall 
tle one against another in the broad ways 
2 clanking and bumping of the cars together 
ne of the significant items of railway travel]. 
ey y shall seem like torches [a railway train at 
, Tushing through a distant field, looks like 
| ing ‘SO much as a vast torch, going at flying 
dj, they shall run like the lightnings.” 
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frightful speed of fifteen miles an hour by steam he 
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Next the Drophaw es sees the conductor coming 
for his ticket and says: “He shall recount his 
worthies [the conductor spends. his entire time, 
almost, counting aid recounting his passengers, 
keeping them checked up, etc.]; they shall 
stumble in their walk [try walking on a rapidly 
moving train]; they shall make haste to the wall 


thereof [to the next city or town | and the coverer 


[the train shed, the station] shall be prepared 
[the baggageman, expressman, mail wagon, 
hotel bus, intending:passengers, and friends to 
meet incoming passengers, will all be there wait- 
ing for the train td'come].° The gates of the 
rivers shall be opened [the doors of the ears will 
be opened and the people will flow out] and the 
palace [ear] shall be dissolved [emptied ].” 
Of similar import and of equal interest is the 
following corrected translation of Job 40:15 to 


41:34, with comments thereon from the pen of 


one of Pastor Russell’s followers, identifying 
and deseribing the steam-engine — stationary, 
railway and marine: 

“Behold now one with great heat [the stationary 
steam-engine], which I have made to be with thee; he 
will consume fodder [peat, wood, coal] as do cattle. 
Behold now his strength is in his loins [boiler plates], 
and his power is within the parts bent in a circle [boiler 
shell] of his belly. His tail [smoke-stack, opposite the 
feeding end] will set upright like a cedar; the couplings 
of his leaping parts [connecting rods, pitmans] will be 
clamped together. His bones are tubes of copper; his 
solid bones [grate bars] are as hammered-out bars of 
iron. He is the greatest of the ways of power. He that 
made him [the Lora can. make His sword [Word] to 
approach unto [reveal] him. (Isaiah 27:1, 2) He shall 
rest under thin shelter [steam jackets] within a covering 
of fibrous reeds [jute] and clay [mortar]. The willows 
of the valley [the trees overhead] will enclose him 
around about. Behold [as a pumping-engine] he will 
drink up an overflowing river without much exertion; 
he will cause the people to trust [that their cellars will 
keep dry], though a Jordan should rush forth over its 
border. He will gather it up in his fountains by means 
of traps and with a perforated nozzle. 


“Thou wilt lengthen out leviathan [the locomotive] 


with a hook [automatic coupler] or with a snare [coup- 
ling-pin] which thou wilt cause his tongue [coupling- . 


dink | to drop down. Wilt thou not place a ring [piston] 


in his nostrils [cylinders] or pierce through his cheeks 


[piston-ends] with a staff [piston-rod]? Will he make 


, 
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repeated supplications unto thee [to get off the track] ? 
Or will he utter soft tones unto thee [when he screeches 
with the whistle]? Will he make a covenant with thee, 
that thou mayest take him for a servant forever [with- 
out repairs]? Wilt thou play with him as.with a bird 
[make him whistle at will] ? Or wilt thou bind [enslave | 
him for thy maidens [so that you can take them to a 
picnic or convention]? Companies [of stockholders | 
will feast upon him [his earnings]; they will share him 
among speculators. [Psalm 74:14] Thou wilt fill his 
skin with pointed irons [bolts], and his head with a 
cabin of fishermen [a cab similar to the cabins on fishing 
vessels]. Place thy hand upon him, be mindful of the 
conflict [raging within the boiler] and thou wilt add no 
further questions.. Behold his confidence [boiler] being 
deceived [not properly supplied with water] shall not 
at once his mighty form be spread asunder [by an ex- 
plosion]? There is none so bold that he will stir him up 
{to run at his very highest possible speed], and none 
who will then place himself before him {to be run over]. 
Who will compete with this one and endure [pass him 
on the track]? Under the whole heavens, none, unless 
fone like] himself, 
“T will not pass in silence his members, nor the cause 
of his mighty forces, nor the beauty of his equipment. 
Who ean strip off the facings of his jacket? Who can 
penetrate between the double lap of his shield [the over- 
lapping sections of the boiler-plates|? Who can force 
open the doors of his shield [the boiler-ends]? The 
cireuits of his teeth [rows of rivets] are formidable. 
His strength depends on courses of shields [sections of 
plates| closed up tightly with a seal [calked]. They shall 
join one upon another so that a hiss of air [steam] 
shall not escape from hetween them. One to the other 
shall adhere. ‘They will be welded together that they 
can not be sundered. In his sneezing [when he puffs 
from the cylinders] light will shine, a flood of light 
pervading the mass of vapors: and his eyes [headlights | 
will be as the eyelashes of the morning [as rays of light 
from the rising sun}. Out of -his mouth [fire-door] will 
leap forth flaming torches, and [from the smoke stack | 
glowing sparks will slip themselves away. From his 
nostrils [cylinders] will issue forth vapor as from a 
boiling pot or caldron. His inhaling [forced draft] will 
vivify burning coals, and a flame will leap forth from 
his mouth. Within his neck abideth strength, and a 
desolation will dance with joy [become a prosperous 
community] at his presence. The separable parts of his 
body are connected together ; all will be made fast upon 
him; nothing will be shaky. His heart will be indurated 
similar to a stone, and will be firm as a piece of the 
lower [rocks]. When at his full speed the most courag- 
eous will fear, [lest] from accidents they lose themselves. 
‘When dryness exalteth him [or renders him furious], 
he will not have power to withhold; the curved vault 
[ fire-box] being caused to tear away, and also the armor. 
He will esteem iron as straw, and. brass as rotten wood. 
The archer cannot make him flee; missiles [of war] 
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will be turned unto him as chaff; he will rejoice at 
poking of the fireman. Hewed [or notched | timbers 
the craftsman [ties] are under him; he will spread 
embankment [or trench] upon the mire. a 
“Ho will [as a marine engine] cause deep [plac 
to become as a boiling pot [about his propellers] 5 
will make the sca appear like boiling ointment. 
will make a path to shine after him; one will think” 
deep to be growing gray. [Psalm 104: 26; Isaiah 27; 
Upon the earth there is not his like—he that is [} 
constructed that he can fear nothing. He can over 
feontrol by his work] all that which is great; he 
indeed king over all conceptions of power.” 
So then, those good men of Lancaster wer 
wrong in their thought that the Scriptures hé 
nothing to say about railroads. No doubt som) 
of the board lived to travel by the very metho 
they thought unscriptural, and at a much m¢ 
rapid rate than fifteen miles an hour. _ 
And they were equally in error in the thoug! 
embraced in the last sentence of their letté 
It is evident that they did not understand 
Scriptures which say of Christ Jesus that © 
hath poured out his soul unto death” (Isai 
53:12) and of the heavenly Father that “Tl 
shalt make his soul an offering for sin”. (Isai 
53:10) Nor did they understand the propht 
statement that “the soul that sinneth it sl 
die” (Fizekiel 18:20) or the Lord’s plain sté 
ment that we should fear Him who is able 
destroy the soul. “There is one lawgiver wht 
able to save and to destroy.”—James 4: 12, 
They had not yet seen that God “only hi 
immortality” (1 Timothy 6:16), and that 
only mortals (not immortals) that will é 
“put on immortality” (1 Corinthians 1531 
will be those that do not already have it “ 
at the time they put it on, but who “seek 
glory, honor and immortality” (Romans 2 
7) as something desirable and possible of 
tainment, but requiring to be sought for bef 
it can be obtained. It is only those who “seek 
immortality” and who “put on immortali 
that “shall be like him” (1 John 3:2) “who 6 
hath immortality”. How wrong and foolish} 
for Christian people to imagine that the pee 
who lived a hundred years ago knew as m 
about the Bible as it is our privilege to kne 
From the statement of the prophet Dan 
“Many shall run to and fro and knowledge 
be increased”, Sir Isaac Newton forme 
opinion that some time men would travel f 
miles an hour. Because of this the im 
Voltaire referred to him as a “poor old dota 


8 Norway Sees It By N. 0. 


TR. Nordahl Olson of Bergen, Norway, editor 
- of Refleks, recently had an interview with 
I" me Minister Chr. Mickelsen, in which the 
tter made some stirring statements regarding 
oy ein situation of the world in general. 
Mr. Olson inquired : 


cs ou have not’as yet written your memoirs have 
» Mr. Mickelsen ?’ 


To which the Prime Minister replied: 
3 No, I have not yet arrived at that stage; but should 
liv 7e to a ripe old age and my spiritual digestion fail 
so I am forced to play solitaire, this no doubt would 
i pleasant diversion.” 

r. Mickelsen stated furthermore: 

FOur coming economical situation appears very dark 
me, and I fear we shall have to face a-serious 
ophe. Whether or not this will come very soon 
| little later on, I cannot predict. It will depend 
: circumstances of which we have no knowledge.” 


But can nothing be done to reduce the present high 
of living and its results °” 


his is a very difficult question to answer. All our 
ominent augurs in the different countries state that 
| most effective preventative of this threatening 
strophe is more work and more economy. But no 
: Eotiows this teaching. Never before has there been 
e talk about the necessity of saving and working, 
ever before has there been less of it, or more 
ss spending of money. The State and the Com- 


d whatever belongs to the Community freely and 
eC essarily. And the jobbers and a large percentage 
‘the working class follow their example. This must 
essarily end in the gutter. The large middle-class 
‘those who have fixed salaries become, therefore, 
sw proletariat.” 

the Prime Minister became excited. It was 
y to see how this matter gripped and lay 
vily upon him. 

Do you mean that the condition is worse here in 
rw ay than in the other countries of the world?” 


dare not make any decisive statement regarding 
but according to my mind the conditions here at 
: re deplorable enough. These phenomena are, to 
ertain degree, all international. A large convention 
he eld tecentiy in one of the Scandinavian capitals 
he purpose of considering the burning questions of 
lay Prominent representatives from Scandinavian 
7 nes’ business world were eee They discussed 
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ity take the lead, borrow money unscrtipulously and | 
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for three long days the present high cost of living and 
the conditions regarding importation and exportation. 
At last, tired and exhausted, they came to the conclusion 


\that the only solution was to save, save and save— 


publicly and privately. However, they still had sufficient 
strength after this strenuous meeting, to hurry to a 
banquet of ten courses and nine wines. ‘Thus promptly 
and conscientiously do they practice their theories!” 


To Mr. Olson’s question regarding the Peace 
Conference in Versailles the Prime Minister 
answered : 

“As yet I have noticed no peace. The Peace Confer- 
ence in Versailles created chaos and called it peace. 
In my opinion the Conference at Wien and the Holy 
Alliance was an innocent affair compared with this one.” 

“But Wilson?” interrupted Mr. Olson. 

“Wilson? It is as yet too early to predict whether or 
not he will remain in history as a weak and insignificant 
politician, or as a truly tragic character with high ideals, 
He came to Europe with his Fourteen Points which 
contained the most valuable extracts of the thoughts 
and hopes for the future’s political reorganization of - the 
last century’s most broadminded political thinkers, And 
never before has any statesman held a better hand of 
cards or a stronger position, where everything depended 
upon the building up of a new era of peace and recon- 
ciliation between the nations. But under Clemenceau’s 
and Lloyd George’s strong hands the whole thing was 
torn asunder.” 


“You mean then, presumably, that his strength was 


- not of the caliber to conquer two much stronger-minded 


co-workers ?” 

“Yes, that is my opinion. Had he been a more far- 
seeing statesman, or just a man, he would have stood 
and fallen for his issue. He would have said to his 
opponents at the card table in Versailles: ‘On these my 
Fourteen Points all warring nations laid down their 
weapons of warfare, and in this way only can peace be 
brought about if a new era built upon understanding 
and good-will will be able to save Europe. I have pledged 
my own and my country’s honor to these points; and if 
you can not or will not help me put them through you 


will have to bear the responsibilities of Europe’s fate. 


America and I have not come here to create a new 
European militarism worse and more dangerous than 
the old one, which we have with combined powers just 
destroyed.’ 

“But Wilson made none of these statements. He did 
not take his hat and go, but remained seated and was a 
witness to it that his and the new era’s political ideals 
were sacrificed for French Chauvinism and British 
Imperialism.” © 
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frrigation Oppression By Victor C. Bider 


VV R. Eprror: irrigation has its advantages 

but aiso its disadvantages. If the water 
is controlled by a private company and the !and- 
owner is solely dependent upon it for the success 
of his crops, he stands “between the devil and 
the deep blue sea’, or rather between the com- 
pany and a desolate farm. 

Land was bought from a land and irrigation 
company in this section of B.C. Many of the 
purchasers were poor and able to pay only in 
part, the rest in installments or interest on the 
same. The water was 50 cents an acre. Later 
on the company, wishing to put in a cenient 
irrigation canal at a higher level, sent their 

agent around with a revised contract for the 
settlers to sign, which in turn was to be pre- 
sented to tHe. government for ratification. 


He first went to the English settlers, patted 
them on the back, gave them the contract to 
sign, and then havin gotten their signatures 
came to the two loner Canadians who felt that 
they were in such a helpless minority that they 
too must sign. Besides, the company had 
mortgage on their land. Result, they are now 
paying as high as $4.00 per acre, and $2.50 
early in the season. 

In hard times this took all the profit out of a 
hay crop, making one go into intensive farming 
to make a bare living. When hay is $25 per ton 
one can pay for water, but at $10 a ton if he 
pays for his water he cannot buy anything to 
eat. This is going on without any redress. The 
company was greedy, and the settlers were 
easy. ‘The rulers are singing, and the people 
are weeping. Few people realize the difficulties 
with which the farmer has to contend. 

“So I returned, and considered all the oppres- 
sions that are done under the sun: and behold 
the tears of the oppressed, and they had no 
comforter; and on the side of the oppressors 
power; but they had no comforter. . . . If thou 
seest the oppression of the poor, and violent 
perverting of judgment and justice in a pro- 
vince, marvel not at the matter. . . . The profit 
of the earth is for all. . Surely oppression 
maketh a wise man mad.”—IlKcclesiastes 4:1; 


5:8,9; 7:7. 
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AGRICULTURE AND HUSBANDRY 


Justice in the Northwest By J. A. Bdmo 
R. Eprror: In the last three and one- 
years more than $400 worth of chi 

and produce have been stolen from my pk 

and [ have been unable to obtain redr [ 

Thieves came to my place and hauled away ° 

loads of my corn, while I was out in the f 

picking corn, and in a part of the field whi 

1 could not see my buildings. 

On one of these raids two boys ran away 
left a tub that would hold a bushel of cor 
kept the tub ten days, and they came back| 
claimed it. I tried to get the state attorne} 

eall a grand jury and investigate the stealing 

my property; but he refused to do it. I tog 2 

up with the attorney general of the state, ; 

he likewise would do nothing: I took it up ¥ 
the Governor, and he did iothing about it. 

This state has a hail-insurance law. ig 
do not exempt your crops on or, before « 
first your crops are insured whether you ¥ 
them insured or not. I did not exempt my er 
got hailed on, put in a claim for damages; 
the adjuster estimated my damages at $4 

acre on 100 acres of corn, a total of $400. 3 

they will not pay me the loss. I wrote 

Governor, and he did not even answer my let 

I saw an attorney; and he wanted $110 hel 

he would bring suit against the state. So L 

not get justice. The poor man has no chal 

(Do not become discouraged. There are be 
times beyond the dark days now enshrow 

things.) . 7 

Farmers Not So Docile i 

Bee IN “the conservative yeomanry of Ch 
endom”, as it has often been called, is 

so conservative any more. Farmers are tog 

informed to be quite so docile as at one 

The Rural New Yorker, one of the olde 

farm journals, says editorially: 3 

“Is there anything in the present political situati 
state or nation to iand courage or hope to agricult 

If so, we confess that we have not yet discovered J it 

say poll tical situation, because after wealth is one 

duced the distribution of it is a purely social or pol 
problem. 1t must be produced under certain fixed, 
nite Jaws that man has no power to change, but on 
existence it is subject to any disposition that m 1a 
may care to-make of it,” | 
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reparedness for Life sy itrs. Andrew J. Holmes 


YODAY wel hear a great deal about military 
+ preparedness, but very little about prepar- 
iness for life. The man or the woman who is 
t fitted is the one who has made a study of 
human body and its needs, something which 
ry man and woman should do. There are 
paratory schools for almost every human 
wupation, but there are no schools that pre- 
are one for setting up and maintaining a home. 


5 


rs 


here should be institutions for training men 
‘be good husbands and for training girls to 
+ good wives and mothers. 


he man or the woman who is most thorough- 
a to meet the obligations of marriage and 
trenthood is the one who has learned the laws 
“right living and who puts these laws into 
uly practice. Every. day the blood must cir- 
date through the body, the heart must continue 
3 pumping, and the stomach must digest food. 
4e man or the woman possessing a knowledge 
‘the laws governing exercise, diet and hygienic 
mh is the one best qualified to live a right life. 


Whe human body is a machine delicately 
structed of flesh, blood and bones; and in 
der to be healthy this machine must be kept 
he best possible condition. It is the duty of 
ery man and woman to learn the laws of right 
ang and to live according to those laws, in 
der to possess a healthy, strong, vigorous 
Sique. Then when they assume the duties of 
arriage and parenthood they are ina physical 
ndition to transmit strong, robust constitu- 
ms to their children, and to impart by precept 
example the knowledge which will insure 
‘them the right start in life which should be 
ery child’s heritage. Unless children are so 
rtunate as to have parents intelligent enough 
ee the need of such instruction and education 
their children, they are denied the benefits 
th such knowledge would bring them. 

the -man or the woman who enters into a 
Wriage contract to make a home should have 
tull complete understanding of right living, 
der to fulfill that contract properly. The 
band should know how to keep healthy and 
ng, so that every day he is ready to do a 
d day’s work efficiently and satisfactorily in 
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AND HYGIENE 


providing for his home. The wife should know 


how to keep herself well and strong, and to do 
the same for every member of her family. 

A married woman should have enough com- 
mon sense to know that food robbed of half of 
its nutritive qualities is not fit for use as food 
for human beings, and that it is her business to 
see that her table is not provided with such 
articles. The health of the family lies in the 
hands of the wife. She should know what con- 
stitutes a well-balanced meal. She should know 
the importance of fresh air and should see that 
her home is supplied with it all the time; for 
without fresh air it is impossible to feel well 
or to be healthy. 

A woman should know the importance of 
keeping the body clean internally as well as 
externally. She should know how to use hot and 


cold water as a remedial agent in relieving sore- 


ness or lameness. She should know that intel- 
ligently directed exercise is one of the main 
factors in promoting and maintaining health 
and in preventing premature old age. She 
should know how to proceed in assisting nature 
by natural, drugless methods, in case any mem- 
ber of her family be sick. As her children grow 
up, she should instruct them in the way that 
they should go, and.should see to it that the 
laws of right living are observed in their daily 
life-—Proverbs 31: 10-12, 25 - 28. 

‘The wise man or woman is the one who strives 
to put into life his or her best efforts, and who 
gives aid and assistance in all things that bring 
joy and happiness into the lives of others by 
radiating the cheer and genuine enjoyment 
which right living affords. Such a life is a joy 
to its possessor and an inspiration to others. 

Life is one continuous struggle for happiness. 
Happiness is the chief object of all our endeav- 


‘ors for ourselves and for those we love. There 


can be no more worthy motive for human happi- 
ness than that of making a home where good 
principles and high ideals can be practiced and 
taught. As we study this subject, it becomes 
more and more evident that the possession of 
happiness is dependent upon a strict obedience 
to the laws of right living. The truth of this 
becomes more and more evident; andif we break 


¢ 


nature’s laws we must pay the penalty—weak- 
ness, sickness, disease and unhappiness. In 
nearly every instance all these could be avoided 
if one possessed the knowledge of right living 
and applied it daily. 

In our journey through life there are evils of 
all kinds against which we must contend. One 
of these evils is ignorance of the human body 
and its needs. The greatest need in the world 
today is reverence for God; and a proper re- 
spect for His creation—the human body, a 
knowledge that will enable every man and 
woman to maintain a norma] condition of health. 

If married life were begun with a strict re- 
spect for each other’s rights and privileges, love 
would be retained and increased. A right be- 
ginning will increase not only the regard which 
existed before marriage, but also love and ad- 
miration. The more each respects the rights 
and privileges of the other, the more closely 
will the ties of love unite them. Let the husband 
continue to play the role of the lover, just as he 
did before marriage. The old erroneous notion 
that the marriage ceremony entitles the husband 
to tyrannize over his wife, and that she must 
submit to unbridled demands, is one of the 
principal causes of ill-health for the wife and of 
the unhappiness of married life. In the hus- 
band’s heart there must be the purpose to pro- 
mote his wife’s best health and happiness. 

On the other hand the wife should have the 
- same love and interest in the husband’s welfare. 
She should seek to perfect herself in all ways 
that will make her a, better wife and mother, in 
order that she may carry her end of the load. 
No strong, healthy woman wants to be a burden 
on her husband, but to be an efficient, capable 
helpmate. And no true man will fail to show his 
appreciation for such a wife. 

A. woman’s chief ambition should be, not 
merely to become a wife, but to become the most 
capable, loving, kind and efficient wife possible. 
If she is such, she need have no fear that she 
will fail to hold her husband’s love and regard. 
The home should be the place where all that 3 is 
best in human character may be developed. 

The Christian home, the home where the heav- 
enly Father and the dear Redeemer are honored 
and the heaven-sent Word of God is studied 
and practiced, is the most important earthly 
institution, and if it is to be maintained in an 
efficient manner its founders must be sound 
physically, as well as spiritually. 
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its interest to suffering humanity, in the 


Claims to Cure Cancer 
‘AR. William Becker, R.F.D. 4, Box | 
‘Pittsburgh, Pa., makes claim, backe | 

affidavits, that he has effected the first can 

cure in the world, on a Mrs. Anna Karger, 

Broadway, West Park, MeKees Rocks, A 

gheny County, Pa. This lady was diagnose¢ 

him as having “advanced seirrhus cancer”. 
promised to treat her if she would have anot 
diagnosis made by a reputable physician. | 

days later she returned with a certificate A 

Dr. Charles G. Eicher, McKees Rocks, Pai 

she was suffering from “moderately adva al 

carcinoma of the cervix uteri”. 
After about seven months tretnenill : 

Karger was pronounced cured. The cure { 

attested by Dr. Hicher, and an examinatior 

two eminent physicians reports her as & 
cured. The names of the physicians are J 

Thorne, 7036 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, 

former President of the Allegheny Cot 

Medical Society, and X. O. Warder, a promime 

authority on cancer, Penn Avenue and rif 

Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. a 

Dr. ‘Samuel R. Haythorn, corner Sandt 
and Park Way, N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa., eC 
mends that the ‘Becker claims should be inv 
gated. Dr. John L. Wessels, steht 

Pittsburgh, but address not dea 

states that: 

“Becker’s treatment ue carcinoma ane be i 
gated; and from what we have observed, it migi 

a cure for all visible epithelial [skin] carcinoma 7: 

or advanced,” aon al 

The Becker claim is that: a 

_ ©The main factors of my cancer treatment are} 

condensed sun and a chemical. The aforesaid £ 

remain constant; but they vary infinitely in thei 
cession and gr adation, depending entirely on the | 
opment, kind and stage of the disease.” 

He declines to-name,the chemical unti 
cancer cure has been recognized by the n me 

profession; but we give space to this beca) i 


that. some may receive a blessing ‘from - t. 
ask that our readers refrain from writ i 
for further information about this, as - 
not know Mr. Becker, having merely seé 
statements and photographs of the a 
accompanying the same. 5 
Possibly an investigation might be ma 
the Rockefeller Institute, New York, if e1 
readers bring the matter to their attenti 


ind Power By H. B. Coffey 
\HE above phrase is apt to recall to our 
minds drawings of the quaint old Dutch 
ndmills with which we are all familiar. Years 
4 in our own country, windmills were a 
amon source of power for grinding wheat or 
n and for other purposes; and they are used 
e extensively yet in the West and South for 
Bion purposes and on large ranches. 
The wind is an inexhaustible source of power, 
t cannot be relied on at all times on account 
‘being so variable. Today the gentle breeze 
cooled your tired cheek or rustled the leaves 
our back yard may develop into a hurricane 
deal death and destruction to all in its path. 
eer times a calm may develop, and last for 
ys in some parts. These calms were a constant 
se of vexation to mariners in the past when 
| was their source of motive power. 
} inventive genius and skilled electrician in 
h Dakota has patented and is manufactur- 
a windmill for producing electricity. The 
mill and power unit are designed to furnish 
ricity for a farm or suburban home, al- 
igh the same principle could be applied in 
ening a plant with much larger capacity. 
umber of these electric wandinills are al- 
yin use. The windmill furnishes the power 
unning ‘the electric generator, and storage 
ries are provided so that when there is 
~breeze or a calm the lights in the home 
continue to give service. Already many 
| homes have a somewhat similar electric 
er plant, except that a gas engine is used 
perate the generator. 
r. Root, of Florida, a user of one of these 
ric windmills, writes: 
Then the miners refuse to mine the coal we are 
to reach up and grasp the wind, I hope; and 
Bod for it! It is wind electricity that gives me 
it to write this article, and a wind-propelled 
mobile will probably carry it to the post-office. I am 
ring to erect my second windmill; and I expect 


doki ng.” 


his is interesting; and our imagination takes 

in pondering on the possibilities of such 
ful invention. Let me lay a few of these 
a pavental table. 


warm the house, or help to do so, "and maybe do 


Think of sitting comfortabiy in your casy- 
back chair snug in the realization that outside 
the wintry blast that sends a quiver up your 
Spine is furnishing the power that keeps you 
warm. No coal barons or coal strikes to fear! 
Then imagine a spin through the country on 
power developed by the wind, and no high-. 
priced gasoline to buy. The possibilities of this 
invention are stupendous. We might look relue- 
tantly upon the probabilities of living down into 
the far distant future when all the coal and oil 
are gone, but we realize that the wind will 
always blow and in itself can furnish more than 
sufficient power for all. The wind is of great 
assistance in plant growth. By its constant 
shaking it causes the roots to take deeper and 
firmer hold and thus develop. It blows pollen 
from one flower to another, and thus plants are 
enabled to bear fruit. Therefore, we think the 
wind will always be. 

When the long-looked-for Golden Age is fully 
ushered in, doubtless the wind will cease its 
destructive caprices; for God promises, saying, 
“They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain [kingdom]” (Isaiah 65:25), when 
Christ is “Governor among the nations”. 

We remember Jesus’ remarkable power over 
the wind demonstrated to his disciples on the 
sea of Galilee. They were astounded and re- 
marked: “What manner of man is this, that even 
the winds and the sea obey him!” (Matthew 8: 
27) It will not require any dissimilar power to 
bring the treacherous winds under control when 
Christ “takes unto himself his great power 
and reigns”. 

We have reason for believing that some of 
the hurricanes and cyclones that descend upon 
the earth with such sudden and destructive force 
are but the work of the mischievous and wicked 
“prince of the power of the air” (Ephesians 2: 
2); and probably he it was that caused the 
Galilean storm in the hope of drowning J esus, 
who was asleep in the boat. 

One of the first acts of Christ on assuming 
control of earth’s affairs, is the binding of this 
prince, Satan, as is plainly stated in the 20th 
chapter of Revelation. When this is done earth’s 
inhabitants may dwell in safety and without 
fear; for Satan will have power no more. 
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Color and the Compass 

OST of the world’s history has been made 

in the Northern Hemisphere, and it is for 
this reason that the synibolic import of direc- 
tions has always given to the North the charac- 
teristic of cold and to the South that of warmth. 
Many peoples and tribes of the earth have 
personified the directions of the compass; but 
none, perhaps, more picturesquely than have 
the Algonquin Indians, who refer to the various 
cardinal winds as “the fierce Kabibanoka” 
(North) ; “the gentle Wauban” (Mast); “Shaw- 
andassee, fat and lazy” (South); and “the 
mighty Mudjekeewis” (West). 

In Seriptural symbolism North represents 
the seat of divine empire—“promotion cometh 
not from the east, nor from the west, nor from 
the south’—and the foundation or establish- 
ment of God’s throne is Justice (Psalm 89: 14, 
margin) Hast represents the redemptive work 
of Christ, the motive or actuating principle of 


=o 


which is Love. (John 3:16) South seems to 
have reference to humanity. To the Christian 
it has a double meaning: black is in some re- 
spects a picture of death, and to the followers 
of Christ human hopes are dead; black is a 
symbol of power, the power that is necessary 
for the bringing of blessings to humanity and 
the sole characteristic of God which has not been 
manifested in large measure to the world. On 
this fulerum of Power are all the other cardinal 
principles balanced and sustained. Christ “‘up- 
holds all things by the word of his power’ and 
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‘through Meath he dial: destroy him ‘that hg 
the power of death, that is the devil’. —Hebre 2) 
142 3 ae 
The W est is the golden gate to wisdom, soug 
in vain by the world by its own means au 
methods (“The world by [its] wisdom knew n 
God”), but attained in truth by Christ, the I i 
Priest, and His faithful underpriests as th 
journey through the antitypical Tabernacle 
the brilhant Shekinah glory of God’s allen 
bracing perception where ‘we shall know ey 
as also we are known’.—1 Corinthians 13: 12, 
There is also a certain analogy existing I 
tween the directions and the seasons. Nor 
ean hardly be other than Winter; Hast, Spay 
South, Summer; and West, I all. Spring is ° 
buoyant, fecund season; Summer the fruit 
season} Fall the accounting season; and Wint 
the quiescent time. Black seems an anomaly 
thinking of Summer. It is not, however, 
picture “of the atmosphere, but a symbol of t | 
potentiality or dynamic force working in / 
se Wangs qualities of all nature. 4% 


4 


Too Strong x, 
HE barn door was foes fast, but 
farmer by a superhuman effort pried 

loose: it fell on him, and he died on the spot 

He was never seen again after he wa. 
around the end of the EDS ee and coolh 
into an open sewer manhole. - 
Five years ago on a Chicago street-car | 
jabbed a man with the long hatpin women tl 
wore; the man has just died from cancer cau 
by the jab. 
It wrecked the stove and the kitchen fare it 
—and the dishes—when the can of frozen to 
toes in the oven exploded. 
The cow didn’t think of getting out of the} 
before the engine hit her and piled up a frei 
train on top of her, killing two men. 
He had never been broken to automoll 
his auto backfired; he ran away from it, s 
down and fractured his skull. a 
Criminal carelessness of drivers on 
streets of New York City causes the death 
nearly 10,000 persons a year from aceide 

800 a month, or 27 a day, in including men | wol 

and children, . 


. 


1c Mark of The Bact 

QROTESTANT Church politicians were re- 
sponsible for the passage of the prohibi- 
pn law without an expression of the will of 
€ majority of the people. Church politicians 
we been responsible for the passage of several 
ds of blue laws, and are still engaged in 
ling for the passage of other blue laws to 
trict the liberties of non-church-goers on 
u iday. No doubt these gentlemen are consci- 
tious; no doubt they are well intentioned. So 
7 Uzzah when he steadied the ark and inplied 
his conduct that Jehovah, the Almighty, was 
interested in and less able to look after his 
m work than Uzzah. 

arts of the report made by the United States 
ms of the Twentieth Congress, second ses- 
in, J Boney 19,:1829, say: 

‘Tt should. che kept in mind that the proper object 
government i is to protect all persons in the enjoyment 
their religious as well as civil rights, and not to deter- 
e for any whether they shall tenn one day above 
her, or esteem all days alike LSS aR Rabe G meats not the 
imate province of the legislature. to determine what 
ion is true or what is false. Our government is a 
_and not a religious institution....If the principle 
jmce established that religion or religious observances 
| be interwoven with our legislative acts we must 
ue it to its ultimatum.... What other nations call 
lous toleration, we call religious rights. They are 
exercised in virtue of governmental indulgence, 
as Tights of which government cannot deprive any 
ens, however small.” 

he mark of the beast, mentioned in the Bible, 
id seem to include the impression on the 
ds of Christians, of the idea that civil power 
t be invoked or that it is right to invoke civil 
wer to further the interests. of religious dog- 
or creed. Ecclesiastical politicians may be 
scientious, but to be conscientious does not 
ssarily mean to be right. Furthermore, 
rts to advance the teachings and kingdom of 
ist by the enactment of civil laws constitute 
mfession of the pitiable lack of faith on the 
t of these bewildered moralists. 

g ticularly i is this true of the Sunday obser- 
ge laws. All any one should ask is a fair field 
no favors. Did any one ever hear of base- 
and moving-picture theatre managers 
aming up and lobbying through a law to 


oe? 
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keep people from attending church services on 
Sunday? Did any one ever hear of their at- 
tempting to do such a thing? No; they are too 
busy looking after their own affairs. But if they 
should make such an attempt it would be enti- 
tled to just the same amount of respect and sup- 
port as are the attempts of ministerial associa- 


tions and kindred organizations to interfere 


with the liberties of non-church-goers. Are we 
to understand that preachers are less generous 
than those whom they attack? 


Preachers are advocating for Sunday-closing 
statutes so strict that men are expected to go to 
church simply because they can go to no other 
place. It would really appear as though such 
ministers were unwilling to compete in a fair 
way for public attention. Do they feel that the 
message which they bear lacks force and power? 
If they do, would it not be a more honorable 
method to retire than to spend their efforts and 
lower their dignity by really childish efforts at 
getting a crowd? If there was impelling power 
in their message, if they had that which draws 
men, would it be necessary to appeal for laws 
which are intended to drive mankind? 

Suppose there were laws to close everything 
on Sunday except the churches; this would not 
make men attend church. To accomplish this 
result there would of: necessity be other laws. 
And if the corpuses of men were habeased into 
the meeting-house, what laws would control 
their minds while at “divine” service? What 
legislation would change their hearts?) Compul- 
sory attendance at worship is one of the medi- 
eval relics still maintained in our prisons. But 
why extend it to civil life? Why make the whole 
country a prison? Laws calculated to enforce 


, conscience have just two effects, both of them 


bad: they make either martyrs or hypocrites, 
Roger Williamses or preachers’ boys. 


Someone has well said: 


“A church or combination of churches that seals civil 
enactment for the enforcement of any religious dogma, 
institution or usage, departs thereby from the Lord 
Christ, denies the power of the divine spirit, leans upon 
the arm of flesh, and haltingly walks by the aid of the 
crutch. of human law. This combination of civil and 
religious power is in ‘the Scriptures called’ spiritual 
adultery, or harlotry.” 
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Zionward via ene 

bok ING to rebuild Palestine by aiding in 
the restoration of war-devasted Northern 

France, is the remarkable means proposed by 

Polish Jews to reach the Holy Land as soon as 

possible and aid in the establishment of the Jew- 

ish National Homeland. 

The plan, now under consideration by the 
French and Polish Ministries of Commerce and 
Labor, was proposed by two Galician Jewish 
leaders, Dr. Alexander Hausman and Dr. Her- 
man, both journalists of Lemberg, and has been 
enthusiastically approved by over 100,000 Pol- 
ish Jews, according to a report received by the 
Yionist Organization of America, from Le 
Peuple Juif, official newspaper of the French 
Zionists, published in Paris. 

These Polish Jews, according to the report, 
have no means with which to secure transporta- 
{ion to Palestine and, lacking the practical 
training essential to the efficient rebuilding of 
the Holy Land, agree to spend a minimum of 
one year, aiding in the restoration of Northern 
France, if at the end of their term of service the 
Wrench government will give them transporta- 
tion to Palestine. 

“Tn the. Jewish centers of Poland, many thoukends of 

sicnatures have already been secured to a memorial, 
urging the Freneh and Polish governments to adopt 
this plan of fulfilling the hopes of these ardent Jews and 
at the same time assisting France in her problem of 
reconstructing the northern part of France’, the report 
reads. “There is every chance that it will be favorably 
acted upon by both governments.” 

Dr. Hausman explains his plan as follows: 

“France, with her present acute shortage of labor, 
needs several hundred thousand laborers for the re- 
building of its ruined provinces. The destitute Jews of 
Poland, eager to reach Palestine, need transportation 
facilities to the coast and above all, a preliminary 
training of at least one year in building construction, 
road building, agriculture and all kinds of pioneer work. 

“A pact with the French government, dispatching 
labor battalions of Polish Jews to Northern France, is, 
under the circumstances, a providential arrangement. 
The major part of the wages, after a term of service 
has been agreed upon, is to aie of free tr vargeth ti deg 
to Palestine.” 

To handle the administration of this vast 
army of workmen, Dr. Herman proposes that it 


be organized and directed by the Zionist Organ- 


ization, which should assume full responsibility 
and make the neeéssary agreements with the 
French government, 
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Le Pole Juif points out that these 100 0, 
Jews are almost all destitute because of ¢ 
nomic boycott, pogroms and the present cond 
tion of Poland, and that they are virtually 
city people with no knowledge of the Se ; 
pr oblems of reconstruction to be faced i 
storing Palestine. 

These 100,000 Jews who have poluntectl 
labor service in France, comprise but one-f 
of the total number of Jews ready to leave 
any time for Palestine, according to the Zio: 
Organization, which has a report from. 
Jerzy Rosenblatt, member of the Polish } 
and now in New York conferring with Zioni 
leaders, that 500,000 Jews will emigrate to 
Holy Land as soon as the British mandat 
established and Palestine made the J Jewish 
tional Homeland. 

Unwittingly perhaps, France in arrangit ; | 
bring the Jews back to the Fatherland, is wor 
ing out a divine purpose—one of those thi ny 
written long ago, which cannot fail of con 
to pass—“They [the Gentiles of France | 
other countries} shall bring all your bret 
[the Jews] for an offering unto the Lord 
of all nations upon horses, and in char 
[wagons, automobiles and trucks], and in lit 
[Hebrew, coaches, perhaps railway care 
upon mules and upon swift beasts, to my 
mountain Jerusalem; for as the new heat 
[religious arrangements of the Golden A 
and the new earth [secular order of thin, Q 
the Golden Age], which I will make, shall 
main before me, saith the Lord, so shall 4 
seed and your name remain. *_Tsaiah 66 :2 


The Golden Age By De 
oe Golden Age is a term applied t 
future, when earth’s troubles and di 
pointments will gradually vanish. In all] 
ature prophets, poets, philosophers, and 
anthropists have foretold it, sung it and se he 
for its advent and adoption. In golden t 
and silver strains the holy prophets and apa: 
of Seripture are foremost, and tell in. glo 
terms of that glorious day when God’s” 
clad promise to bless all the families, nai 
and kindreds of the earth would be a 
—(CGenesis 22: 15-18. 
In Leviticus 25 we find the Golden Age 
tured in type as a great jubilee, when. lik 
was proclaimed, slaves set free, all deb 
celed, broken families reunited, and the w 
tunate placed on the road to prosperity 


iiness. It was a time of rest for the land 
‘or man and beast. It was a time of great 
eing which foreshadowed the day of Christ, 
| sin’s captives would be set free and all 
i gee, including death, be destroyed. 

s great Golden Age of antitypical Jubilee 
retold by all the holy prophets and various- 
| ated. In Isaiah 35 it is the highway of 


Bard (1-Timothy 2:6) will return from 
fomb, and sorrow and sighing shall flee 
| . Explanation is made that then nothing 
hurt or offend; no lion of temptation, no 
tly system, shall flourish; the blind shall 
th le deaf hear, and the way will be made 
lain and so smooth that a simpleton may 
t and walk in it if he chooses, 
Peter in Acts 3:19-21 refers to that 
as times of restitution and refreshing 
| the presence of the Lord. Reformation is 
ed. Jesus in Matthew 19: 28 speaks of it 
mes of regeneration. In Ephesians 1:10 
calls it the dispensation of the fullness of 
‘when Christ will gather together in one 
ngs unto himself. 
evelation 21:1 the Golden Age is the new 
s and earth—the new government and 
social order wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
ter 3:13) . Under this glorious régime all 
are to be dried, and there shall be no more 
neither sorrow nor erying nor pain. In 
ition 20 it is called the thousand-year 
of Christ, and is mentioned five times. 
saints are to reign with Christ, and Satan 
be bound. 
roughout the Scriptures the terms “that 
and “day of judgment” are expressive of 
olden Age, times of restitution, ete. In 
lay we are told that the judgments of the 
will be in the earth and that the people 
nen learn righteousness; that his spirit 
2 poured out on all flesh and all shall know 
E Thi condition of things is the desire of all 
. The whole creation groans and travails 
ir 1, , Waiting for it. During that happy day 
j will see “the travail of his soul and be 
ed; for then the kingdoms of this world 
have become the kingdoms of our Lord, and 
sidue of men and ‘all the Gentiles will be 
: g after him. He. will draw all men unto 
nd all will be enlightened, as he declared. 
great preacher- philanthropist, Pastor 


haem enema eterna ee 


ess, over which no unclean thing can pass, 
he redeemed shall walk there, the ransomed 
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Russell, has aed for us a beautiful sketch of 
the restitutionary processes of the Golden Age: 

“Close your eyes for a moment to the scenes of misery 
and woe, degradation and sorrow that yet prevail on 
account of sin; and picture before your mental vision 
the glory of the perfect earth. Not a stain of sin mars 
the harmony and peace of a perfect society; not a bitter 
thought, not an unkind look or word; love, welling up 
from every heart, meets a kindred response in every 
other heart, and benevolence marks every act. There 
sickness shall be no more; not an ache nor a pain, nor 
any evidences of decay——not even the fear of such things, 
Think of all the pictures of comparative health and 
beauty of human form and feature that you have ever 
seen, and know that perfect humanity will be of still’ 
surpassing loveliness. The inward purity and mental 
and moral perfection will stamp and glorify every 
radiant countenance. Such will earth’s society be; weep- 
ing and bereaved ones will have their tears wiped away, 
when thus they realize the resurrection work complete. 
—Revelation 21: 4.” 


Its Inberty 


‘The liberty of the Golden Age will be liberty 
to do right. “Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” This 
will be the law between men, gradually written 
in their hearts. Much that is now permitted and 
considered “legitimate” will then be banned. 

The gain of oppressions shall cease. Harth’s 
new King shall judge the poor of the people, he 
shall save the children of the needy, he shall 
break in pieces the oppressor. (Psalm 72:4) 
For the oppression of the poor, for the sighing 
of the needy, now will I arise, saith the Lord; 
I will set him j in safety from him that puffeth 
at him.—Psalm 12:5, 

Evil doers shall be eut down like grass. The 
Lord shall laugh at him; for his day is coming. 
The sword of the wicked shall enter into their 
own heart, and their bows shall be broken.» 
(Psalm 37) Now, the wicked flourish ‘as a green 
bay tree; but then the righteous shall flourish, 
and the wicked be converted’ or cut off. 

Yea, the light of the wicked shall be put out, 
and the spark of his fire shall not shine. The 
snare is laid for him. He shall be driven from 
light into darkness and chased out of the world. 
His strength shall be hunger-bitten, and destruc- 
tion shall be at his side. His roots shall be dried 
up beneath, and above shall his branch be cut 
off.. They that come after him shall be astonish- 
ed at his day, as they that went before were 
affrighted. (Job 18) The unsalvable wicked 
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shall not be, nor have place.—Psalm 37:10. 
. But it shall be well with the righteous. They 
shall inherit the earth; they shall never he 
moved; they shall be in everlasting remem- 
brance; have abundance of peace, so long as the 
moon endures. Rich indeed are the promises: 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, and the half 
has not been told. In that day the earth shall 
yield its increase, and the obedient shall eat the 
fat of the land; they shall build houses, and 
inhabit them; they shall not build, and another 
inhabit; they shall not plant, and ‘another eat; 
they shall not labor in vain, nor bring forth for 
trouble; sins will be blotted out, and all evil 
suppressed. This is the hope held out. 

Nothing more could be asked. Not one of all 
his good promises will fail. Our prayer, Thy 
kingdom come, has been answered. Even now, 
millions are living who will never die. To these, 
the Lord seems to say: ‘Behold I stand at the 
door, and knock; and my reward is with me to 
give every man according as his work shall be. 

‘If you are obedient to the laws of my king- 
dom, which I am about to inaugurate, blessed: 
are you! Beyond the great time of trouble in- 
cident to my inauguration as king over all the 
earth, you will have right to the trees and water 
of life and, entering my highway of holiness, 
nothing shall molest nor make you afraid. 

‘As you progress along this highway the 
beauties of righteousness and holiness should 
appeal to you more and more, and in view of 
your precarious existence and experience with 
sin and death, you should progress rapidly 
beyond all danger of relapse and second death. 
Your great deliverance which I purchased for 
you at Calvary is now an accomplished fact; 
and the possibilities of your future, with life 
eternal, are so immense that eternity alone can 
unfold ‘them. 

‘Entering that age, the water of life you may 
drink abundantly, and whosoever will may drink 
freely. Having all power in heaven and earth I 
guarantee your safety in the pursuit of peace, 
and as long as you pursue peace your feet shall 
not stumble. Every righteous thought and act 
of yours will be rewarded, while the opposite of 
these will be correspondingly punished. 

‘Remember, you have nothing which was not 
given you: even your life is not your own, having 
been purchased by me, and must remain subject 
to my will. On your loyalty to me and to the. 
principles of righteousness—of which you know 
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little as yet—will depend your future happi 
and existence. I, your Redeemer and Delivei 
will require absolute obedience to the best 
your ability, and under my restitutionary ] 
cesses obedience will be possible. My body 
144,000 members, selected from among f 
since my first advent, is about completes 4 
their love for you, like mine, is pnbound a 4 
resources of the universe and myriads of ang 
are at our command and the earth will hee m1 
glorious; for it is Jehovah’s footstool. — 

‘My able assistants, the worthies and propk 
of the past, will be among you, living exam] 
of perfect men. These having had their ti 
having been proved worthy, will be made prin 
in all the earth. Under my direction they © 
have full control of earth’s affairs. Everyth 
will be done to lift you up and make you fit] 
a life of eternal happiness. You may now er 
upon that new and living way. The pas 
blotted out. All things are made new. 1 
customs of your former day are past—fol 
away as an outworn garment. The gods of 1 
and of finance, the political masters, the so 
lions and masters of trade, the sky-pilots, wh 
inventions were built up upon your backs | 
hung like millstones about your necks, have 
been subdued and are subject to my contro 

‘Bear in mind that my perfect and le 
ambassadors, under my perfect system, 
keep perfect record of all your moveme 
noting your daily performances; and as fh 
conform to righteousness, your benefits © 
increase or decrease accordingly. Even 
thoughts and intents of your heart will be no 
and to the extent that these are not in line 1 
merey and truth you will suffer loss. 

‘Enough for you to know now. I have pli 
before you life and death, and in every dat 
you will be fully warned. Choose life tha 
may live, saith the Lord.’ | 


Its Day of Judgment q 

In the Golden Age “God will bring e} 
work into judgment, and every secret 4] 
whether it be good, or whether it be oil’. 
clesiastes 12:14) “There shall be nothing eo 
ed that shall not be revealed; and hid, that § 
not be known.” (Matthew 10: 26). He will I ») 
to light the hidden things of darkness and 
make manifest the counsels of the hearts 
Corinthians 4:5) In that day he will judg 
mort in righteousness, will lay judgment t 


a 
Te 


, and the people will learn riliteduanede 
the Scriptures. This would seem to be the 
t purgatorial period when sin’s dross and 
ty base element in the human heart will be 
ged away, for all who will. “Pur ge me with 
3 ROD, and I shall be clean; wash me, i y 
| be whiter than snow.’-—Psalm odes 
he inquisitionary judgments of that olan 
% searching—like refiner’s fire and fuller’s 
». The great Judge will sit as a refiner and 
fier of men Malachi A es ta 
his oncoming judgment is ‘variously noted 
Bible. In ae Book of Daniel we have two 
le pictures of the kingdoms of this world 
ping the kingdom of God. (Revelation 11: 
‘In chapter 2 the picture is that of a great 
e, head of gold, breast and arms of silver, 
Bind figs of rage. legs and feet of iron 
clay. This was seen in a dream by the 
io Babylon, and the inspired interpretation 
he Prophet Daniel explains that it repre- 
empires of government. 
chapter 7 the same empires are seen in 
n by Daniel himself. The picture is that of 
great beasts: the first was like a lion, the 
d a bear, the third a leopard, and the 
terrible ‘and un-namable. The four great 
rsal empires of history, and the nations of 
h are thus represented. In the first picture 


@ are seen from the standpoint of human 


; ; in Pe second picture they are seen from 
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God’s standpoint as beastly. In one picture 
deterioration is seen as from gold to clay, and 
in the other from the majestic lion to a dreadful 
and terrible beast. 

The point we note is that in each picture these 
empires of human government are seen to give 
way to the kingdom of God. In the king’s dream 
God’s kingdom, as a stone cut out of the moun- 
tain, was hurled and smote the image on its feet, 
ground it to powder, became a great mountain 
and filled the whole earth. 

In the Prophet Daniel’s vision the Ancient 
of Days did sit, thrones were tumbled down, the 
Son of Man came; and there was given Him 
dominion and glory and a kingdom everlasting, 
in which all people should serve Him. 

In these visions Michael stands up, assumes 
control of earth’s affairs, and begins His iron 
rule which is to put down all opposing author- 
ity. Christ takes His power to reign.—Daniel 
12:1; Revelation 2:7,9,15; 1 Corinthians 15:24. 

Thus the Golden Age of glory and blessing is 
staged. The great clock of the ages strikes the 
hour of golden sunrise, and dawn appears. The 
binding of Satan and the overthrow of sin pro- 
ceed. The great reforms already accomplished 
and the great blessings in scientific discovery 
are but foregleams of the new day. The search- 
ing and healing rays of the rising Sun of Right- 
eousness will shine clearly into and upon all 
and chase sin’s dark night forever away. 


DELIVERANCE 


II o o'er earth’s sky the clouds of anger roll, 

ad God’s revenge hangs heavy on ae soul, 

t shall she rise, though first by God chastised, 
Bory and: in beauty then baptized. 

earth, thou shalt arise; thy Father’s aid 

ll heal the wound His chastening hand has made; 

il judge the proud oppressor’s ruthless sway, 

i burst his bonds, and cast his cords away. 

on your soil shall deathless yerdure spring 


vA 
1 


cak forth, ye mountains, and ye valleys ane 
) more your thirsty rocks shall frown forlorn, 
ie unbeliever’s jest, the heathen’s scorn; 

le sultry sands shall tenfold harvests yield, 
ta new Iden deck the thorny field, 


‘ 


_now we see wide waving o’er the land, 

[ Sinichty angel lifts his ‘golden wand, 

ints the bright vision of descending power, 

every gate, and measures every tower; 

d chides the tardy seals that yet detain 
Lion, Judah, from His destined reign! 


—Bishop Heber 


TELL IT OUT! 


“Tell it out among the nations, that the Lord is King; ° 
Tell it out! Yell it out! 

Tell it out among the nations; bid them shout and sing: 

ony STO, FES OREN ells it Cow! 

Tell if out with adoration, that He shall increase: 

That the mighty King of Glory is the King of Peace; 

Tell it eut with jubilation; let the song ne’er cease: 


Tell it out! Tet it out! 

“Tell it out among the people, that the Saylor reigns! 
Tell it out! ell it out! 

Tell it out among the heathen; bid them break their chains? 
Tell it out! Tell it out! 

Tell it ont among the weeping ones, that Jesus lives; 


Tell it out among the weary ones, what rest He gives; 
Tell it out among the sinners, that He came to save ; 
Tell it out! Tell it out! 


“Tell it out among the people, Jesus’ reign begins: 
Tell it out! Tell it out! 

Tell it out among the nations, He shall vanquish sins, 
Tell it out! Tell it out! 

Tell it out among the highways and the lanes at home 3 

Let it ring across the mountains and the ocean's foam; 

That. the weary, heavy-laden need no longer roam; 
Tell it out! Tell it out!” 
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JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY 


NE question for each day is provided by this journal. The parent will find it interesting and 1 helpfa 
to have the child take up the question each day and to aid it in finding the answer in the Scriptures 
thus developing a knowledge of the Bible and learning where to find in it the information which is ial 


1. Was anu person or class of persons on 7. Where there any thorns, thistles or 7 
earth io know of these thee gs before’ they hap- in the garden of Eden? a 
pened; tf so who? Answer: See Genesis 2:9. 

Answer: See 1 Thessalonians 5:1- 4. 8. What did Adam have to do in the gas 

2. At any time have those then living on full of Eden? 
harmony with the Lord been lefi in ignorance Answer: See Genesis 2: 15, 16. 
of the truth then due to be understood? 9. Was Adam a king? a 

Answer: No. Answer: See Genesis 1:28; Psalm 8:4-8. | 
Y DB. hobs mee beforehand of mnie ae 10. How was Adam created? | 
ion of the “world’, or arrangement of things he Us ees Genesis Pa 


then existing? . 
Answer: He did. See Genesis 6:13 - 18. 11. Was Adam created perfect and sin 


4. Was Noah in harmony with God's arrange. , Answer: Bee Genesis 1:27- it Deuteronomy 


4; Keclesiastes 7: 29. pat ; a 
ments? ‘ 
Answer: Genesis 6:8, 9, 22. 12. Who was the first woman? 7 
5. Did Abraham and Lot know beforehand of | DS¥e: Dee Generis 32 00-9 ae 
the destruction of Sodom? 13. How was Eve ereated? 
Answer: Genesis 18: 20-23; 19:12, 13. Answer: See Genesis 2:21, 22. 
6. Did any at the first advent know? 14. Why did God create Eve? 
Answer: Matthew 2:1, 2; Luke 2: 26 - 38. Answer: See Genesis 2:18. 


PALESTINE THE ® NEW 
HE imagination of mankind is fired today by the 
picture of a New Palestine —a Palestine Restored. 


GOLDEN AGE REMITTANCE 


COUPON In this the world sees more than the return of scattered 
ries Cran chee aeroie) Gall Rate Israel to the Promised Land—more than a realization of 
f 55 Fifth Ave., New York City the age-long aspirations of a people. It sees the renewal of 
Gentlecen -o0 desire to Wate the a fount from which, for centuries past, civilization has 
Jews in the restoration of Palestine drawn rich inspiration—moral, intellectual and pit 
as their national home and enclose Once more united on the sacred soil of their fathers, inspire 


$ _. for that purpose. anew by their traditions of old, their wisdem enriched by the) 
accumulated lore of many peoples and many lands, the goer 
Revie sons of an ancient race will give new treasures to the world, 


Palestine Restored holds out new promise to mankind, 


U. S. SENATOR JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS says: — 4 


“I think it all constitutes an epoch in the history of the 
‘Chosen Race,’ and still more than that, it constitutes an epoch 
in the history of civilization.” i 
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Would You Like to Be Able to Explain. 


Some of the most vital and at the sane time 
most interesting questions in the world ? 


‘ 


Such as —— 

The seientific origin of the earth 

The length of the seven days of creation - 
The coming of sorrow, suffering, death 
The truth about the flood, about Noah and the Ark 
The four great empires of earth 
The life and times of Jesus 

The nature: location, and destruction of hell 
The meaning of the time of trouble, now here 
The happiness of the Golden Age, now near. 


¢ 


Without an expensive college education you can 3 
understand these and many more of life’s 
questions by simply making use of the 
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. 2 : " : ; ae ~ ? 
380 illustrations, 192 pages, cloth bound, size 44° x 83, sale price 75 cents. 
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d, we speak only in 
tons. 

the outbreak of the 
d War the steam ton- 
‘of the world was 45,- 
00 gross tons. During 
ar the tonnage destroy- 
xclusive of the losses of 
ny and Austria, was 
alent to 14,555,344, 
tons, or 32% of all 
ls in use at the time 
‘broke out. 

oring the war Greece lost 
6 of her shipping, Spain 
19.8%, Denmark lost 
@, Norway lost 18.4%. 
m lost 9.7%. France 
J00,000 tons during the 
_ America lost 354,449 
and the United King - 


om had 1 


lost 7,759,090 tons, Ruich was 41% of all the 
* had afloat at the beginning of the war. 
is loss to the United Kingdom represented 
ee ucls. 14,287 lives wud an investment of 
000, 000. In addition to this the United 
1,885 vessels of 8,007,967 tons 
Ked and injured, but not sunk. Total losses 
injurics together amounted to 83.5%. But 
ist not be supposed that at any time there 
B ag of the United Kingdom vessels out 
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America’s Great Merchant Marine Problem 


ld Tonnage and The War 

FROSS ton is 100 cubic feet of freight 
Space. A deadweight ton is a ton of'2,240 
of heavy freight, on which freight is charged 
aight rather than by bulk. The gross tonnage 
ssels is estimated as two-thirds the dead- 
bt tonnage. In this article, unless otherwise 


of commission. Building of new vessels pro- 
ceeded rapidly, to take the place of those sunk; 
and damaged vessels were quickly repaired and 


Wad there been no war the normal increase 
in the world’s shipping would have been about 
2,500,000 tons per year, so that by the spring of 


1920 it would have been about 
60,000,000 tons. It is not yet 
nearly that amount; but in 
June, 1919, it had reached 
47,897,000 tons and is increas 
ing rapidly, being now prob- 
ably over 50,000,000 tons. 
In June, 1914, the United 
Kingdom had 18,892,000 tons 
of shipping; and in June, 
1919, she had 16,345,000 tons, 
some of it ex-German. In 
1914 her imports were 55,- 
000,000 tons annually; but 
her imports are now but 
49,000,000 tons, or 70% of 


what they formerly were. 
{ 


British Shipping Notes 
RCHIBALD Hurp, the Brit- 
ish naval critic, in an 
extended article published in 


London in the fall of 1919, made the claim 
that America is now queen of the ocean and 
that British naval supremacy has passed. This 
article may have been published largely to 
awaken the people of Great Britain to the 
changed conditions brought about by the war. 
At any rate it does not seem to us that his 
conclusions are well-founded. 
It is true that Britain is importing about 70% 
of what she formerly imported, and that Amer- 
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ica now has an enormous marine. It is also true 
that British docks are in the worst state of 
congestion ever known. Dock warehouses being 
used as storage depots, ships are compelled to 
wait a month sometimes before they can dis- 
charge cargoes, and to leave with an average 
eargo of only 70%, which it takes Wee as long 
to load as formerly. 

But many of these conditions are eho tkey: 
The British Government will not always be 
using the docks for warehouses; the dock work- 
ers will not always be as unrestful as now; and 
if America does have over 20% of the world’s 
shipping, Britain still has over 34.1% of it and 
is geographically in a much more favorable 
position to do the general shipping business 
for Europe than is any other country. 

The British dockers are demanding minimum 
wages of $4 per day, but in America the same 
class of workers demand twice that amount. 
Despite the handicaps caused by the 
ment’s fixing of freight rates on wheat, meat, 
sugar, lumber and wool at low figures, the profit 
in shipping, even though the cargoes be not full, 
is still large; and the Cunard Company last year 
paid. 20% dividends, besides adding a further 
10% to its reserves. 


World Shipbuilding | 
N the year ending June 30, 1919, the ship- 
builders of the world and the tonnage they 
produced in the previous year, were as follows: 


Uribe is textes aa soe ee I ee 3,874,143 
United: Kingdom epee ueM 
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There was a time when England alone pro- 
duced 80% of the ships of the world; and 
although it is not doing so at present, yet its 
shipyards are tied up with orders for two years 
to come, and one English firm alone has secured 
orders from Denmark, Norway, Sweden and 
Italy, amounting to $150,000,000. One of these 
larger concerns recently swallowed six smaller 
ones. British shipbuilders are under some 
handicap in the immediate present, owing to the 
fact that their yards are not built for the most 
economical construction and that labor is high 
and going higher. The advance in United States 
and Japanese output was due to the war. 
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there is capacity to produce and manuf 


World iNeeds Many Ships 


Rie granaries are closed for the 
ent, and the world’s supplies of food 
be brought from America, Argentine anc 
tralia. English coal exports are estima 
fall short of pre-war totals by 50,000, 00C 
a year for many years to come, and this ‘she 
must be made up by shipments from Am 


The world is denuded of supplies of 
kind because there is not sufficient shippi 
effect exchange of products. As an illust: 
of this, a ship whieh had been on a reef of 
Horn for twenty years was salvaged, and. ; 
tall of 1919 brought a cargo of Patagonian 
into New York. Shipping officers are so § 
that this vessel was navigated largely b: 
man officers interned in Argentina. ‘ 

Experienced shippers believe that the 
still a shortage of 10,000,000 to 15,000, 000 
tons in the world’s shipping. A large amor 
tonnage now in use would, in other times, 
been Droian up and replaced by more m 
vessels and more economical vessels. 


2), 


American Need of Ships a 
O UR world, and particularly the At 
Ocean, has been getting smaller and sm 
When Leif Erieson crossed the ocean it F 
bly took him six months. Columbus me 
trip in caravels in seven weeks; the first 
ship made it in twenty-six days; the Maur 
in four days and ten hours; the Alcock a 
in sixteen hours and twelve minutes. ‘a 
All this reads very well. But to the} 
facturers, farmers and workers of all ku 
America it does not read quite so well 


four times the amount of raw material 
goods in America that can be consum 
America, or that if shipping were availa 
business of the United States with China 
be doubled in two years, or that o 
wharves are piled with products wh 
people would like to sell in America bat t 
cannot be sold here because they eal 
transported here. a 

Statesmen agree that taleas the nation 
plus can be successfully disposed of abr 
competition with foreign countries, th e 
ican producer, employer or worker, no | 
what his occupation, must of necessity 
and the national Pree Dery; be retarded 
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fly. They also agree that for reasons of 
ional defense and well-being the United 
tes should have ships enough to handle its 
n commerce. 

ust before the Spanish-American war Uncle 
m palpitated around the world buying every 
‘that had not been sold for junk. During that 
r the soldier boys had to be sent to the 
ilippines in cattle ships. Ten years ago the 
th was paying $180,000,000 annually in 
ight bills on cotton shipped to Kurope in 


y American boys to France they had to go 
gely in British ships, and the price charged 
ir heir transportation was enormous. The 
eign commerce of the United States now 
eeds ten billion dollars annually, and an 
lerican merchant marine is such a self-evident 
€ essity that no one questions it. 
Phere was a time when the American mer- 
mt marine was the best in the world. The 
pry of its fall is revealed by the following 
le, which shows the percentage of American 
Bris carried in American bottoms in the 
ws named. As the German merchant marine 
| § ruined by the World War, so the American 
fehant marine was ruined by the Civil War. 
e: re were other contributory causes, however. 
92.0% 
86.5% 
70.0% 
37.1% 
TNA Gls BG 4 
9.496 
”. 1% 


n | 1810 American ate carricd. 
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28 had only fifteen Bekele. of over one 
isand tons engaged in overseas trade. For 
irs the American public has understood the 
J of a merchant marine and has been willing 
wx itself in order to establish one. 
rful international shipping and financial 
ests have succeeded admirably in so con- 
ng the people and so beclouding the issue 
practically nothing was done until those 
fe owners, in fear for their own safety, 
} ed America to build ships. 


te rican Merchant Marine 

| s the advent of America into the war 
ame 2 leap in the shipping world unpar- 
in history. From o merchant marine 
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sign bottoms. When the time came to trans- 
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proposed to cost $50,000,000 a determination 
was suddenly made to produce one eighty times 
as large, involving an expenditure of $4,000,000- 
000. Prior to the war the country had few ship- 
yards and few people engaged in shipping. 
There were at the start only 61 shipyards with 
234 ways; these were increased to 223 yards 
with 1099 ways. 

A Shipping Board was organized that has 
literally had on its hands the largest task ever 
undertaken. For a time it produced more ship- 
ping than all of the rest of the world put to- 
gether. In 1917 the Shipping Board made 106 
ships, in 1918 it made 812 ships and in 1919 it 
made 1065 ships. The last of its fleet is now 
approaching completion. 

When the plans of the new ships were an- 
nounced, it was publicly charged that foreign 
interests had influenced the construction of 
vessels too small or of too out-of-date material 
(wood) to be successful in the peacetime com- 
petition that would follow the war. For profit- 
able ocean transportation vessels should not ibe 
constructed of wood and should not exceed 5,500 
gross tons. Of course it was brought forward 
that war was an emergency, when many quickly- 
built vessels were wanted of such a size that no 
one ship would he a serious loss. Most of the 
vessels were finished after the armistice was 
declared. 

Of the American vessels registered to August . 
31, 1919, there were.347 wooden vessels and 
1,558 made of steel. The wooden vessels were 
all less than 4,000 tons. Of the steel vessels 803 
were less than 4,000 tons, 132 were less than 

5,000 tons, 251 were less ‘than 6,000 tons, 249 
were less than 7,000 tons and 123 were over 
7,000 gross tons. The government now owns, 
controls or has contracted for ten million tons 
of ships, and the American merchant marine 
is now transporting 26.4% of American exports 
and imports. 

By the close of 1920 it is estimated that there 
will be, counting private owners, 18,000,000 
gross tons under the American flag. Perhaps 
6,000,000 of this will be used in coastwise trade 
and about 8,000,000 will be government built, 
government ‘owned, and available for foreign 
trade. Much additional passenger tonnage is 
needed. 

The Shipping Boards property includes 1,800 
3 steamers worth $3,000,000,000. In this inventory 
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are 95 of the German vessels, aggregating 
630,000 gross tons and valued at $34,193,100. 
she great investment in shipping belongs to the 
common people; it was bought with the proceeds 
of their purchases of Liberty Bonds. They are 
interested in it and anxious to see what is done 
with it. As long as the world is as short of 
shipping as at present, it will be a very valuable 
property. 


American Shipyards 


UCCESSFUL building up of a vast mer- 

chant marine in two years was not accom- 
plished without some unhappy results. The 
cost-plus system at the Hog Island shipyards at 
Philadelphia and at yards in the Puget Sound 
region and elsewhere led to frightful abuses— 
abuses so great that the New York Times re- 
ports the Government as “alleged to have been 
. defrauded of more than a billion dollars” in 
this connection; and Charles M. Schwab in a 
speech delivered in January, 1920, affirmed that 
the ships cost three or four times as much as 
they should have cost. 

For all of this the people we had to pay. 
And the morale of myriads of men who worked 
under dishonest contractors was impaired, as 
they saw how, under cost-plus contracts, three 
men were hired to do one man’s work and how 
the higher the expenses ran up the more profit 
there was in it for the contractor. 

But although Fog Island will, to those who 
know anything of the facts, always be a syno- 
nym for graft running far into the millions, yet 
Hog Island finally got to producing ships, and 
in twenty months turned out 98 of them, adding 
750,000 tons to the nation’s merchant marine. 
This was 20% of the tonnage launched in the 
United States during that period. The Hog 
Island plant is a vast establishment covering 
103 acres of floor space and 824 acres of yard: 
age, and represents an enormous investment. 
It employed 30,000 men during 1919, but will be 
closed on June 30 of this year. 


One shipyard with only twelve slips, however, | 


has been turning out a ship of 5,280 gross tons 
every two weeks, which shows what a relatively 
small plant can accomplish by wise manage- 
ment. In the shipyard in question 30% of the 
total tonnage of each vessel was pre-assembled 
and one-seventh of all the rivets were driven 
before these units were attached to the hull. 
No doubt this yard made large sums of money 
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proportions will not continue. a 


on its contracts; for the saving in riveting 
under the conditions by which it was 
amounted to $3,000 per hull. q 

It is probable that there are now more 
building plants in America than it can sui 
although at present they have all the work 
can handle. In February there were 84 tank 
on the ways, amounting to 588,565 gross ff 
During the war a very large tonnage was B 
at yards on the Great-Lakes, but none of 
vessels are large enough to make them desi 
for oeean-borne commerce. 

Iinglish shipbuilders who have inspec 
cargo and passenger ships built in Ame} 
before: during and since the war have admit 
that, class for class, they compare favora 
with the ships of other nations. And 
reason can be given why they should not di 
The American builders themselves claim 
their structural work is superior, that %# 
yards are better laid out and that they 
more labor-saving devices in use than 
shipbuilders anywhere.  - D 

However, the cost of manufacturing first-d 
cargo ships i in the United States is still ar 
$110 per gross ton as compared with 4 cla 
cost of $87 per gross ton in Great Brita 
difference sufficient to bring the American} 
back to where they were before the war u 
the causes are found and removed. During 
Great Britain built 1,620,000 tons of ship 
and the United States 4, 075, 385 tons; bag 
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Shipping Board Operations 4 
B* MEANS of its Shipping Board the U 
States government has practically 1 
over the world business once handled by y 
many ; and the Stars and Stripes are now! 
in ports in which they had not been seen b 
in a generation. The great fleet of vessels. 
command has been apportioned to routes 
services reaching various parts of the 4 
as follows: 


‘Northern ETOpeS 230k Aleka aes 19 ; 
Food Relief Service __> 6 
South American Trade ae V) 1G 
Army. Service, ae 
West Indies Trade : li ¢ 
Trans-Pacific Trade 7 
Coastwise ‘Trade: 3 Se 4 
African Trade . -19 


a 


: 
; 
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During the year 1919 the Shipping Board 
spatched 100 steamers to Brazil, 129 to Ar- 
ntina and other Platte River points, and 62 to 
st coast ports of South America. Of this 
mber 21 returned to America via Europe. 


The net profits of the Shipping Board on the 


laled $132,944.614.07. It pays the highest 
ries of any department of the government 
as high as $30,000 per year. Upon the Board 
one time or another it is claimed that there 
ve been employed representatives of all the 
Beipal American lines engaged in shipping— 
> Barber Line, Munson Line, Mallory Line, 
l-Insular Line, Clyde Line, Ward Line and 
+ so-called “American” Grace Line, Pacifig 
ul and International Mercantile Marine. 
The law which created the Shipping Board 
vides that it shall go out of existence five 
ams after the termination of the war—if it 
terminates. But there are international 
ancial and shipping interests that would like 
ve it terminated much earlier; for they fear 
Success of any government-owned enter- 
se. Once the government of the people should 
the idea that the people can do anything at 
as it ought to be done, there would be danger 
i they might try some other experiment. 
Uk with any railroad man; and you can 
ily learn how zealously the railway officials 
ad, during the period of government manage- 
at, to make the goverment operation a finan- 
faulure. You can learn how engines and 
S$ went out with fractional loads, how freight 
dules were purposely impeded, how waste- 
Ss was aided and abetted, all to make 
moment management a failure, until the 
ledge will make you sick at heart. 
ue, this makes a poor outlook for any plan 
ed to lift the burdens from the plain 
ple, just as it was intended to do; but the job 
}too well done. That is the real cause of the 
est among railway employes. They know 
were used by their officials to help forward 
€ce of double-dealing, and they resent it and 
trying to bring their and the people’s be- 
ers to account. / 


‘ine Freight Rates 

OVERTISKMENTS widely published dur- 
“ing the war told the people: “Undoubtedly 
f the war is over, the ships which we are 
i. 
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building will pay for themselves many times 
over’. Hew are found to echo that statement at 
the present time, although marine profits have 
been very high, and in some instances too hi gh. 

Before the war coal was being carried from 
the United States to Italy at $4.50 per ton; and 
although the increased cost of operation is 150°% 
to 200%, yet: it seems hard to think that the 
Shipping Board. authorized freight rates of 
$26.50 to $27.50 per ton, so that a bankrupt aliy 
has had to cut down its olive trees for fuel 
because it could not afford to buy American coal 
on that basis. It may be said that others were 
charging the same rate, and it may be said that 
in general the rates of the Shipping Board were 
but three-fourths the rates charged by British 
shippers; but it is too bad any way. 

One ship operating between San Francisco 
and Calcutta earned in one voyage of 110 days 
$750,000 net, after all expenses of every kind 
had been provided for—about 50% of the cost 
of the vessel. The Quistconck, the first ship 
built at Hog Island, in a voyage of 92 days made 
anet profit of $461,151. The prevailing general 
freight rate on transatlantic cargo is around 
$25 per gross ton of 2,240 pounds. This is about 
two cents per can on canned tomatoes, a slight 
increase over the cost of bringing the can by 
rail from California. to New York. It is too 
high a rate. 


There is no question, however, but that ocean 
freight rates will be on a profiteering basis for 
many years to come. Shipbuilding costs are 


high and not liable to come down much. Labor 


is high and unrestful. Foreign ships are no 
longer capitalized at their cost, but at their 
earning values. These and other items will tend 
to keep up rates. 


The Shipping Board has been operating its 
fleet by paying the operators a percentage of 
the gross freight receipts. There are 300 firms 
engaged in operating the ships; they employ 
60,000 officers and men; and there are twenty- 
eight navigation and engineering schools which 
have turned out 12,000 graduate deck officers 
and engineers for this work. . 

An idea of the rapidity with which the pres- 
ent opportunities are being embraced may be 
gathered from the fact that twenty-four con- 
cerns with a capital of $42,485,000 entered the 
shipping business of the United States in July, 
1919; in August nineteen more concerns with a 
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capital of $55,950,000 entered and in September 
thirty-five more concerns with a capital of 
$40,870,000 entered. 

Eventually there will be a gradual decline in 
the rates, as the troops and war supplies get 
back home and the devastated countries are 
restocked with the necessaries of life; and the 
rates will have to come down in due time if the 


American farmer and manufacturer are to con- . 


tinue competing with the foreign farmer and 
manufacturer. If America has no ships she will 
trade in only those ports in which her compet- 
itors please to permit her, and her goods will go 
there delayed and badly handled. 

Profits in the shipping business depend upon 
ability and experience, as in every other busi- 
ness. The International Merchant Marine, ply- 
ing out of Wall Street under the British flag, 
made profits of $33,000,000 in 1917. It is easy 
to see why the I. M. M. would help the American 
people to believe that their government could 
not learn to sail a ship at a profit. There are 
33,000,000 reasons in plain sight. 

Shippers have to have some wits. They have 
to know what can be done with a ship and how 
to do it. It is a surprise to some to learn that 
tankers go from the United States to Cuba and 
Porto Rico loaded down with vile-smelling, 
sticky, greasy fuel oil, and come back with the 
same tanks filled with swect, clean new molasses ; 
-yet such is the fact. At the end of the Journey 
the tank walls are thoroughly cleansed with 
steam and caustie soda to prevent contamina- 
tion and to prepare for the new cargo. 


Farmers and Shipping 

ARMERS of the United States are a unit in 

wanting the government to run its own 
ships. They claim that under private ownership 
and operation ocean freight rates have heen 
enormously increased, Wall Street patrioteers 
having made as high as 42% a year on their 
capital even before the war. The farmers would 
like to try the experiment of seeing whether the 
government (the people) can sail ships without 
paying tribute to Morgan. 

American ship owners have no just complaint 
at the American government making the at- 
tempt. They have fared well at the hands of this 
people. When Great Britain commandeered ships 


under the British flag for war purposes she 


paid their owners $1.27 to $2.01 per deadweight 


- British—three or four men to a crew of 40 to § 


ned by 266,000 men. 


in the Atlantic carrying trade, and a year I 
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Labor and Shipping a 
Oe bugaboo which has always been used | 

ecoddle the American people into the bell 
that they could not possibly learn how to ‘SE 
ships again has been the difference in the sea 
of wages paid to American and foreign sailo1 
The facts are now coming to light; and it) 
revealed that labor forms only 12% of sh 
operation cost, and that the cost of living hi 
increased 1.5 times as rapidly in the Unit 
Kingdom as in America, It is also discover 
that the American crews, on account of @ 
driven engines, are only shghtly larger than t 


Before the war Hingland’s tonnage was mann 
by 295,652 men. American tonnage 1s now mis 


The difference in wages between foreign a 
American seamen was removed in one st rc 
by the wise Lafollette Seamen's Act. Seam 
can no longer be treated as slaves in Ameri¢ 
ports. They can obtain half of their wages 
any time, and are not liable to imprisonment 
irons for changing employment while in pe 

The effect of this act was to cause thousal 
of foreign sailors to accept shore posit 
while their boats were in American poi 
Americans took their places at American wag 
and in an incredibly short time American wage 
became the rule, and there is now very 4 
difference between the wages of British | 
American seafaring men. ie 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Company ( 
inated by British interests) claimed it woul 
ruined by the Seamen’s Act and offered for § 
its five vessels worth $3,000,000. The In 
national Mercantile Marine— practically 
same interests—purchased these during the wa 
for $5,250,000, made enormous profits fromt 
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these “financiers” sold two of the vessels 10) 
Japanese company for the sum they origin 
paid for the whole fleet. a 

The sequel, showing how sincere are : 
the people that criticise American mari 
lation, is to be found in the fact that th 


hf 


i Steamship Company is now having twelve 
sels made 
be the finest vessels on the Paeifie, 


able of maintaining a ten-day schedule to 
| Orient. 


vernment Aid to Shipping 


I TER the Revolutionary War Congress 
» passed a law that airy imports brought into 
United States in American’ bottoms should 
ra slightly lower rate of duty than imports 
ught by foreign ships; and in less than ten 
rs the percentage of goods brought in Amer- 
n bottoms had increased from 23% to 90%. 
Is proposed to revive this plan. Present 
mercial treaties are in conflict with it, but 
y can be changed if we insist. 
the conclusion of the war every govern- 
owned British boat was sold to British 
ping interests at $100 to $150 per dead- 
ght ton. Thus practically every buyer was 
-a subsidy; and it is believed by many 
bly by Mr. Schwab, who is a shipbuilder 
enuinely interested in the maintenance of 
manent merchant marine) that a subsidy 
ome form must be made by America if she 
| compete permanently with Japanese and 
© subsidized lines. 
he Congress would like to extend some form 
id to American shipowners, as soon as the 
ity of aid is apparent; but it does not yet 
v what it wants to do. The Shipping Board 
ad four chairmen already, and as many 
ies. Old timers fight shy of subsidies, re- 
bering the years before the war during 
h American ships could not compete with 
gners, but possibly not taking the changed 
ions sufficiently into account. 
$ are now under consideration which 
e, under certain circumstances, for ex- 
mg profits of American ship-owners, de- 
from foreign trade, from all Federal 
| profit taxes for ten years. Congress 
like to do this, but is conscious of the need 
evenue and inclined to go slowly on any 
re proposing elimination of taxation. 
claim is widely made that private ship- 
3 must have government aid in the oper- 
of their ships or their purchases of gov- 
tt boats will never be completed and the 
they have started to purchase will find 
y back to the Shipping Board. Many 
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farmers and others would not be sorry if such 
were the case. They wish that one of the officers 
of the cabinet should be a Shipping Officer, 
whose duty it would be to employ permanently 
the most competent ship operator to be found 
as general manager of the Shipping Board fieet, 
giving him a salary that would induce him to 
do his best. | 
' Thoughtful shipping men who have the best 
interests of the whole country at heart have 
suggested that a considerable part of the Amer- 
ican tonnage must be used in tramping, and 
should be chartered to operators on a three- | 
year basis, under the obligation to purchase at 
the end of the three years. A charter price of $3 
per deadweight ton per month is suggested. 

It is believed by the advocates of this idea 
that in three years the small operators who Have 
ability will have developed that ability, com- 
mercial and financial; and that by that time the 
entire tonnage now in the hands of the Shipping 
Board can be absorbed. R 


Must the Ships be Seld? 

U SUALLY the answer to this question is an 
unreserved Yes, but when we take note of 

the interests represented by those who thus 

promptly advocate the surrender of this great 

asset of the common people we are led to wonder 

whether the answer should be Yes or No. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce has 
advised the sale of all wooden and steel vessels 
under 6,000 tons deadweight to the highest 
bidder, foreign or domestic; the sale of all other 
vessels to Americans; the absorption by the 
government of the difference between war costs 
and present value of ships; freedom from gov- 
ernmental regulation of routes and rates; priv- 
ilege of transferring larger vessels to foreigners 
after a term of years; no government insurance; 
and a declaration by Congress of a policy of 
giving aid to a privately owned and operated 
American merchant marine. Looks like another 
scheme to get the common people to give up 
everything, including their hopes, but to guar- 
antee everything to the other fellow. Too many 
bristles on this meat to make it pass for spring 
lamb. 

A survey of the situation by one of the chair- 
men of the Shipping Board discloses the fact 
that America’s shipowners could not at present 
take over more than the government’s best 300 
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hand-picked ships, leaving it with the least 
profitable 1,800 ships to operate anyway. Jm- 
mediate sale, therefore, is impossible, at any 
reasonable price. If sold too cheaply the dis- 
position of the Shipping Board’s fleet would 
kill the American shipyards. 

It is pointed out by the thoughtful that in 
view of the dearth of shipping in Europe, now 
is the time to dispose of such portions of the 
fleet as are least likely to be profitable when the 
time of competition at much reduced rates 
arrives. Europe could take over the wooden 
ships which will never be profitable in the day 
of competition, and would be glad to get them. 
Many of the smaller steel ships could also be 
disposed of to advantage in the same market. 

As to the price for the ships, the world is 
short of ships today, and there is no “difference 
between war costs and present value of ships” 
so long as this shortage exists; nor is there any 
indication that either labor or material, here or 


abroad, will become cheaper. The Government. 


has already suffered a sufficient loss on many 
of these ships, and should not be in a great 
hurry to sell while they can be operated as 
profitably as at present. 


The hope that Congress will compel the sale 
of ships is holding buyers off, and agitation in 
that direction is agitation against one of the 
great investments of the common people. One 
paper that ought to know better has even urged 
that the Government donate these ships to any- 
body who would agree to operate them under 
the American flag. 

Of the thirty-one ships made for the Shipping 
Board, and sold by them, the average price 
obtained was $217 a deadweight ton, considered 
a fair price. Shipping operators want the fleet 
sold much more cheaply than this. Some of 
them argue for a price of $150 to $160 a dead- 
weight ton, which by their own admissions 
would enable them to pay for the ships out of 
the earnings of the ships themselves in four 
years time; others want to buy for $100 a ton 
vessels which cost $250 to $300 per ton to build. 
Tentative prices are $200 to $225 per deadweight 
ton. These may have to be reduced gradually 
from time to time as the market falls. The 
ships cannot be sold in large numbers until the 
country is prepared to purchase them, and it 
is not yet prepared. 

Besides the Shipping Board the navy has 
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boats for sale, a surplus of steam yachts, mo 
boats, barges, scows, tugs and many ott 
varieties used during the war for locating § 
marines and for other purposes. Some of th 
boats are being absorbed by the fishing busine 
to which they are best suited. ql 

The Government also has 200 wooden 
of the 3,500 ton class for which it has fixet 
price of $75,000 each, and estimates that the 
can be finished as steamers at $65.71 per de 
weight ton each. Here is a chance for so 
people who know something about fitting ¢ 
ships to complete some of these bargains a 
dispose of them in Europe. E 
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Transport Agencies OU . 
Ibo oa SAM as a trader enters the fiele 
world transportation under favorable @ 
cumstances as far as jealousies and animost 
are concerned, but he is without the experie 
of Germany and without either the experié 
or the influence of Great Britain in secu 
and holding tonnage. ! a 
Great Britain has at all important pt 
qualified, capable, influential men who are @ 
to pick up all the best of the traffic for Bri 
boats; and this is quite right. This abil 
experience and influence is properly theirs, | 
if American boats are to compete favorably? 
British boats the same efforts that the Bri 
have used must be made to learn the needs 
to fill them. American boys must be taugh 
are British boys, that American trade is a W 
business, the same as British trade. The 8 
ping Board sees the pinch of competition on 
in the distance, and in March announced th 
favored some kind of working agreement 
tween American ship owners and the Ger 
Hamburg-American Line, which has a | 
organization throughout the world, but no § 
Marine Insurance : b 
F America is to have a merchant mi 
worthy of the name she must have her@ 
marine insurance companies. At present 0 
thirds of American ship insurance is hai 
by foreign companies. In 1918 a tote 
$71,258,305,186 of marine insurance was WHE 
in the United States. There are fifty-two st 
American companies, but a large part ¢ 
one-third handled by domestic companie! 
handled by only two of the fifty-two com 
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ding with the shipping problem, and finds 
a pensronted with much the same eet 


as out of running their lines up to the 
sent; and although they are considering the 
stion of selling out and retiring from the 
n, they express fear that in so ‘doing they 
be left to the mercy of what they call the 
atish shipping ring” and forced to take only 
n goods as those lines will handle. 
the shipment of wool from Ausiralia is still 
sr wartime restrictions, as are also meats 
‘other staple commodities. No Australian 
1 can come to American markets except via 
gland, but hides and tallow can be shipped 
where and there is a ready market in Amer- 
f shipping to move these could be found. 


er of British Interests 


HE Plumb Plan League, in its coe news- 
letter of April 24th, 1920, says 
t i is charged by organizations which are interested 
: ne development of South Atlantic and Gulf ports 
! erican railway managers are in conspiracy with 
dish shipping interests to injure a large section of 
ountry which under federal contro] of the railroads 
been treated fairly. 
The British steamship lines, it is charged, do not 
th the diversion of traffic from northern and Canadian 
orts to southern trade routes, and have joined in 
| the railroad executives in demanding that rates 
plished for southern ports be cancelled. It is about 
oldest bit of effrontery that has been witnessed 
long time. ; 
hile agitating for a cancellation of export rates to 
Atlantic ports the railroads and British shippers 
ate a continuance of similar rates to Halifax, a 
h port which is served by their lines. They ask 
cport freight from the middle west be hauled to 
ax at practically the same rate as to New York, 
gh Halifax is obviously much farther from the 
e west than from the South Atlantic or Gulf ports. 
1e demand for the breaking up of our merchant 
ine is a part of this conspiracy. The shipping trust 
ot welcome this competition. 
they succeed in securing a cancellation of southern 
rates and the destruction of our merchant marine, 
mbine will be in fine position to exploit the Amer- 
‘shipper at will. Heretofore the railroads have got 
at they sought. If they are not successful in their 
% venture, it will be the first check they have sus- 
| since they launched a campaign to drain the 
al treasury and place the public completely at 


Naval Items 

mie INCE the wiping out of the German navy 
all the remaining navies and naval pro- 

erams in the world, exclusive of England, 


do not equal those of the United States. 1t was 
proposed that during 1920 the United States 
should spend $425, 000, Q00-on its navy, during 
the same period in whieh England is to spend 
$184.000,000 for the same purpose. We can but 
wonder at these great expenditures. How fool- 
ish they will all seem sometime! 

The American naval building policy is ad- 
nuttedly predicated on the naval policies of 
Great Britain and Japan, and calls for a force 
of 638 ships as compared with a pre-war 
strength of 231 ships. All the great nations of 
the world, aside from the United States, have 
stopped building~these great dreadnaughts 
which take so much of the people’s treasure. 

Tf the World War was “a war to end war,” 
why do not the nations, and especially this 
nation, stop getting ready for bigger wars? If 
navies are to be a mere “international police,” 
what sense is there in making any of them more 
formidable than ever? 

An interesting Italian naval item is the rais- 
ing of a superdreadnaught which went down in 
1916 in 36 feet of water. The vessel turned 
turtle as she sank, and buried the noses of 
thirteen 12-inch guns deeply in the sand. Never- 
theless, the ship was raised. 'This is a great 
triumph of Italian ability and ingenuity. 

During the entire period of modern civiliza- 
tion the great maritime nation has been Iing- 
land, which has either owned or controlled most 
of the world’s shipping. This supremacy has not 
been. without prophetic notice, particularly as 
to the British navy, which in the estimation of 
Bible students, figures prophetically in its at- 
tack under Nelson at Trafalgar against Napo- 
leon: “For the ships [navy] of Chittim [Hng- 
land] shall come against him [Napoleon].” 
(Daniel 11:30) That all may not always be 
smooth sailing for the trade of the vast modern 
aggregation of merchant vessels is hinted at in 
other expressions based twpon a general lan- 
guishing of commerce, “Howl, ye ships of Tar- 
shish; for it is laid waste, so that there is no 
house, no entering in: from the land of Chittim 
it is revealed to them”. (Isaiah 23:1) But, 
whatever the temporary setback, the Golden 
Age will bring renewed and vastly greater use- 
fulness for the shipping prepared for that time. 
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The Preacher’s Commission 


PREACHER is one who preaches or pro- 
claims a message. The gospel means glad 
tidings. A preacher of the gospel is therefore 
one who proclaims the good news of the king- 
dom of the Lord and the divine plan for the 
salvation of the human race. At the birth of 
Jesus the angel announced to the shepherds 
watching their flocks in the field: “Behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great Joy, which shall 
be to all people. For unto you is born this day 
in the city of David a Savior, which is Christ 
the Lord.” (Luke 2:10, 11) This is the message 
of glad tidings which preachers of the gospel 
are privileged to tell the people who have an 
ear to hear. It is a wonderful privilege to be a 
messenger to proclaim the Lord’s message; 
therefore the true preacher of the gospel oecu- 
pies a position of great privilege, as well as 
great responsibility. There are different kinds 
of preachers, however; but the world has come 
to put them practically all in one elass. 

Just now thirty denominations announce that 
they have formed a league or federation under 
the name or title of Interchurch World Move- 
ment. All the preachers of these various denom- 
inations are expected to participate heartily in 
this movement of their various denominational 
systems, and they would impress upon the 
people in general that their work is preaching 
the gospel. In January, 1920, at a council held 
by the World-Survey Conference of the Inter- 
church World Movement at Atlantic City, by 
rising vote a resolution was adopted setting 
forth the purposes of this great organization. 
That document says: 

“Since there is no other agency of the churches, as 
at present constituted, capable of undertaking the task 
forced upon us by the present world situation and out- 
lined by the Interchurch World Movement, this organ- 
ization was called into being. 

“We believe the time is fully ripe for such unity of 
action on the part of united Protestantism, that without 
attempting to solve the problems arising from divergent 
and conscientiously held points of view on matters of 
doctrine and policy, the churches are ready for a common 
program of activity.” 

Doctrine means that which is tapi, pnt 
forth as truth and supported by authority. 
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entitled to know whether ie not this mover 
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We emphasize the point that the Intereh 
World Movement is deliberately ignoring” 
doctrines—the great truths of the divine } 
-~and joining hands in a movement. Ins 
connection it is interesting to read the pr oph 
words of the Apostle Paul, applicable to the 
of the age where we now are: “For the time? 
come when they will not endure sound doctrit 
but after their own lusts shall they heap to th 
selves teachers, having itching ears; and ¢ 
shall turn away their ears from the ‘truth, 
shall be turned unto fables.”-—2 Timothy 4: ; 

On April 1, 1920, a bulletin was issued 
the Interchurch World Movement announe 
a financial campaign, thus disclosing wha a 
meant by their united action. This camps 3 
purposes to raise $336,777,000 to carry on 
the name of the church and in the name of Ch h 
the expenses of a great world movement wh 
boldly announees that it disregards the doctri 
that have been taught by Christians for 
turies. The people are asked, of course, to « 
tribute to this large fund; and the people 


is man-made or whether it has divine author 
tion. Is the Interchurch World Movement 
the interest of announcing the glad tidings 
the kingdom for the salvation of all mankt 
or is it a man-made movement, having as 
chief purpose the controlling of the polit 
situation of the world? a 
It is interesting here to examine the div 
commission giyen to preachers of the 0s 
A. commission is the authority granted or iss 
to one to do or to perform certain things, 
man is elected to a public office. There is iss 
to him by the duly constituted authority a pa 
writing, commissioning him to perform 
duties of that office, and his duties are usu 
prescribed by the laws of the land. One 1 
becomes a preacher of the gospel by taking 
divinely ordained steps is commissioned 
clothed with authority, which commissio mn 
authority is set forth in the Word of God 
defines his duties and his privileges. Thi 
mission came to the Lord J: esus. at the.) a 
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acceptance was received into the body of 
t, was likewise commissioned to preach 
‘ood tidings of the kingdom. The terms of 
Beoission are plainly set forth in the 
ring words: “The spirit of the Lord God 
or me; because the Lord hath anointed me 
ach good tidings unto the meek; he hath 
e to bind up the brokenhearited, to pro- 
diberty to the captives, and the opening of 
rison to them that are bound; to proclaim 
eceptable year of the Lord, and the day of 
ee of our God; to comfort ali that 
5; to appoint unto them that mourn in 
0 give unto them beauty for ashes, the oil 
for mourning, the garment of praise for 
rit of heaviness: that they might be called 
‘of righteousness, the planting of the Lord, 
he might be glorified.”—Isaiah 61:1 -3. 
as God’s intention that there should be 
ers of the gospel in order that the people 
hear and understand the truth. The 
tle savs: “Whosoever shall call upon the 
yf the Lord shall be saved. How then shall 
ll on him in whom they have not believed? 
ow shall they believe in him of whom they 
3 aot heard? and how shall they hear without 
cher? And how shall they preach, except 
sent?” (Romans 10:13-15) The ‘Apostle 


st His plan through preaching. (Titus 1: 
orinthians 1:21) When St. Paul was re- 
of his liberty many came to him and he 
d them, “preaching the kingdom of God, 
teaching those things which concern the 
J Jesus Christ”. —Acts 28: 31. 
® the commission set forth in the Serip- 
is the only one granted to a minister or 
er, it becomes the Christian’s duty to 
e it carefully; and in so doing he fails to 
y intimation whatsoever authorizing the 
zation of a great system to go among t the 
4, especially those who are unconsecrated, 
solicit. from them large sums of money. 
th ority is given in the Bible, and no prece- 
urely, “where the Lord or the apostles ever 
uw rated a big “drive” for the collection of 
or small sums of money. On the contrary, 
vent about proclaiming the message of 
idings concerning the kingdom; and Jesus 
‘Let him who hath an ear to hear hear”. 
then, is the real purpose of the Inter- 
World Movement? 


Eeraafior by full consecration, justification - 


ells us that it pleased God in due time to - 
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It is manifest from statements issued by that 
body that its purpose is not to enlighten the 
people concerning the doctrines of Jesus Christ 
and him crucified; that it is not its purpose to 
teach the doctrines concerning the kingdom of 
Messiah; that it is not'its purpose to call atten- 
tion to the oathbound promise God made to 
Abraham, through which blessings shall flow to 
all the human family; that it is not its purpose 
to teach the people concerning the restitution | 
blessings, which were spoken of by all the holy | 
prophets from Moses to John the Baptist and 
and to which attention was called by the Apostle 
Peter at Pentecost. One of its boldly announced 
purposes is to collect from the people a large 
sum of money. 

The Freeport (Ill.) Journal Standard pubs 
lishes a discourse delivered by Dr. Conant, 1 
which he refers to the Interchurch World Mie 
ment; and since Dr. Conant is a clergyman and 
should speak with authority concerning the 
movement we quote his words concerning this 
sreat world movement. Among other things 
he said: 

“The Bible is now the last restraint on man, and he 
is secking to throw that off and forget God. 

« . , And so a union of the churches under such 
leaders as the Interchurch World Movement furnishes 
will be to be taken into camp with the devil’s agents. 

“This movement is shot through and through with 
fundamental error. Our Lord tells us that the mission 
of the church is to preach the gospel to every creature 
——just that and nothing more. But the leaders in this 
movement tell us that ‘the mission of the church is to 
‘establish a civilization, Christian in spirit and in 
passion, throughout the world’. Those two conceptions 
will not mix any more than oil and water will. 

“The leaders of this movement are also seeking to 
manufactute service by the machinery of organization, 
through which they are trying to squeeze it out of us 
by drives, rallies, pledges, and other forms of external 
pressure, instead of quickening the spiritual life of the 
church from within, which always results in the kind 
of service that is spontaneous and that doesn’t have 
to be pressed out of us. 

“And they are reversing God’s method for raising 
money. For he says, ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and all these things will be added unto you’, 

“And by their aeaind service program they are seeking 
to capture the functions of the state, and are thus 
uniting church and state.” 


Dr. White, another clergyman, is reported as 
saying: “The world will be ruled by the forces 
of Christianity in twenty years’. 


Dr. A. T. Peterson, an Illinois Baptist minis- 
_ ter, says coneerning the Interchurch World 
Movement: “It is a super-league of nations”. 

A comparison of the above utterances and 
the announced purposes of this movement is 
interesting in the light of the divinely-g given 
commission to pre achore’ That commission says: 
“The Lord hath anointed me”. This anointing 
is of the spirit of the Lord and i is the divinely 
authorized commission or authority to tell 
others about His great plan. They are author- 
ized or commissioned to preach unto the meek; 
1.e., to instruct the teachable, those who are 
W illing and anxious to hear about the plan of 
salvation. There never was a time in the world’s 
history in which the people are so anxious to 
hear the truth as now. Trouble always causes 
one to turn his heart toward the great Creator, 
when nothing else will. The commission further- 
more says: “He hath sent me to bind up the 
brokenhearted”. Never in the world’s history 
were there so many brokenhearied people as 
now. The great world war, revolutions, famine, 
pestilence, the oppression by profiteers and 
other unjust men, the sadness that has come 
into the homes by reason of sickness and death, 
have caused the nations and peoples of earth to 
bow down in sorrow with broken hearts. This 
divine commission does not authorize any one 
to break the hearts of the people or to break 
their pocketbooks; but it does authorize those 
whom the Lord has anointed to carry to the 
people the soothing balm of His precious proin- 
‘ises, pointing them to a day coming in which 
order will be brought out of chaos, and when 
peace will be established and the blessings of 
life and liberty given to the people. 

“To proclaim liberty to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison to them that are bound.” 
The whole world is in captivity to sin; and 
resulting from that sin are oppression, injustice, 
unrighteousness, sickness and death. 
through His Word points to the fact that with 
the passing away of the great world-trouble the 
old order, or world, completely ends and Mes- 
siah’s kingdom shall be established, and that 
then the glad tidings of great joy will be given 


to all the people and all will be released from the 


prison-house of death, and all will have an 
opportunity to know of God’s great plan of 
salvation. It is the privilege of the preacher to 
comfort the hearts of those who are now in 
sorrow, With the assurance that a blessing is in 
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The Lord” 


ending of the old social order, would be speech 
Marked by world-war, famine, pestilence, 1 


the future not only for them, but for their. 1 
ones who have gone down into death. 
BAS Ma: ensiated | the acceptable year of the f 
means to point the Christian to the fact that 
time of acceptance of sacrifices in order to 
part of the body of Christ is before the king 
is set up; and that day of sacrifice is” 
about ended. 
“And the day of vengeance of our God? me 
that the preacher’s commission is to call t 
attention of the peoples of earth the fact 
the great war, famine, pestilence, distres 
nations, ete., are but in fulfillment of the di 
prophecies concerning God’s vengeance a 
the unrighteous systems of the earth. T 
have reached a fullness; and Messiah’s king 5 
is now being installed for the purpose ) ‘ 
pelling all “unrighteousness and of bri 
od "and happiness to the people. . 
The glad tidings which all truly consecr 
pr eachars are commissioned to proclaim in k 
are: That our first parents, Adam, when 
fect, violated God’s law, resulting in the 
faitane of life, liberty and happiness, and. 
this, disability passed upon all of Adam’s 
spring; that God promised to redeem man f 
this dendition of death and suffering (H 
13:14); that He made promise to Abra 
saying, “In thy seed shall all the families 04 
earth ‘be blessed” (Genesis 12:3); that the 
of Abraham, according to the promise, is 
Christ—Jesus the head, the church his. i 
members (Galatians 3: 16, 220.5 Colossia: uL 
18); that the seed must ‘be ‘developed ant 
stalled fully into office before the blessings 
come to the world (Acts 15 14-17) ; that 
beginning of the selection of the seed of pror 
was with Christ Jesus at the Jordan and 
body members at Pentecost, and that this s 
tion progresses from that time until the ] 
comes again to receive His own unto Hin 
(John 14: 1-3); that the second coming of 
Lord and the ending of the world, i.e, 


lutions, distress of nations, falling away 1 
the faith, and a general time of trouble ( ( 
thew 24) ; that then will follow the establis hi: | 
of Meséiah’s kingdom, in the days of te 
righteous kings (Daniel 2:44; 12:1);t 5 
would follow “times of refreshing . % 
the presence of the Lord; . times of rei 
tion [restoration] of all things Mee God 
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ken by the mouth of all*his holy prophets 
e the world began” (Acts 3: 19-24) ; that this 
ariod of the reign of Messiah, now shortly to 
gin, will mean the blessing of all the obedient 
s of earth and will result in the restoring 
‘such obedient ones to fulness of life lost by 


ther Adam’s disobedience, and the full re- 
oration to conditions of peace and happiness 


ings — everything that makes sorrowful, in- 
ding death itself (1 Corinthians 15: 20-96 ; 
avelation 21:1-5); that all this great blessing 
coming to the human race by reason of the 
et that Jesus Christ, by the grace of God, 
sted death for every man (Hebrews 2: aye (Ue 
Timothy 2:5, 6); and that his resurrection 
pm the dead was a guarantee that all the 
n shall be tried in righteousness and be 


— 


n an opportunity for the blessings that God 
3 in store for them.—Acts 17: 31. 

What a wonderful opportunity preachers now 
4g of comforting the people and binding up 
> brokenhearted by fulfilling the divinely- 
en commission instead of turning away from 
doctrines themselves and turning the peo- 
$ minds away from the doctrines of the Bible. 
y should they solicit men‘who make no pre- 
e of Christianity, or any one else for that 
ter, to give up their money to carry on a 
bpaign which is not authorized by the Bible, 
i which brings neither comfort, joy, peace, 
"satisfaction to the groaning creation? Would 
God that the clergymen of the land would 
en to their great privileges and duties at 
time. Would that they would re-examine 
efully the divine commission and scize the 
jortunity to put it into practice by teaching 
people the great divinely-given doctrines 
l truths instead of purposely ignoring them. 
this time, as never before, the people need 
action, correction and teaching in right- 
less. Nothing is so helpful as the doctrine 

e Bible. “All scripture given by inspiration 
od is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 

rection, for instruction in ri ghteousness.” 
umothy 3:16) The Interchurch World 

ment says: “We have ignored the doc- 

.” “Whosoever transgresseth and abideth 

1 the doctrine of Christ, hath not God. He 

abideth in the doctrine of Christ, he hath 

he Father and the Son.”—2 John 9. 

the people being honestly dealt with and 

tly treated by the clergy when these tell 


id the complete destruction of all unrighteous. 
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them they should unite in a common action, in 
a great drive to get money to earry on an 
organized system which admittedly mixes poli- 
ties with religion, and which frankly states that 
it ignores doctrine? . 

We are here reminded of the words of Abra- 
ham Lincoin: “You can fool some of the people 
all the time, and all the people some of the time; 
but you can’t fool all the people all the time”. 
Kre long the eyes of the people shall be opened 
to the truth, and then the knowledge of the 
glory of the Lord shall fill the earth as the 
waters fill the deep. 


Accused Bible Students Exonerated 


Hid officers of the International Bible Stu- 
4 dents Association, generally known as Rus- 
sellites, were indicted in May, 1918, tried before 
a court and jury and sentenced to 80 years 
imprisonment for an alleged violation of the 
luspionage law. They applied for bail on appeal, 
but bail was denied and they were incarcerated 
in the peniteniary. At the end of nine months 
they were released on bail and two months later 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
reversed the judgment because “they did not 
have a fair trial”. They were the only men in 
the country arrested under this act who were 
denied bail. The reversal of this judgment was 
equivalent to saying that these men were ilegal- 
ly and unjustly convicted and sentenced and 
illegally imprisoned. On May 5, 1920, on motion 
of the United States District Attorney, the 
cases were dismissed, thus completely removing 
the charge and vindicating each one of them, 
The Brooklyn Eagle is a sample of certain 
papers that did not make a fair report of the 
facts, with desire still to prejudice the minds of 
the people against a religious organization. On 
May 6 the publishers of that paper requested 
an interview from Mr. Joseph F. Rutherford, 
President of the International Bible Students 
Association, concerning the case. He declined 
to give it, assigning as a reason that the Eagle 
would not make a fair report. Upon a promise 
from that paper that it would publish exactly 
what he said or nothing, he prepared a state- 
ment and furnished it with the distinct under- 
standing between himself and the Eagle that 
they would either publish the statement as made 
by him or nothing. In keeping with its course, 
it broke faith and published a garbled state- 
ment, misquoting him. Tue Gotpen Acz has 


been furnished a copy of the statement sent to 
the Eagle and we here insert it: 


“Of course we are pleased to be relieved of the prose- 
cution that we might give our time wholly to the Lord's 
work in which we have been engaged for a number of 
years. As a Christian I endeavor not to murmur nor 
complain, knowing that my experiences come to me by 
the permission of the Lord. The Bible makes a clear 
distinction between a Christian and a churcaman or 
religionist. It has been the rule to persecute Christiany. 
The Master Christ Jesus was not only misunderstco., 
but charged with sedition at the instance of the religion- 
ists of his time and caused to be put to death. St. 
Stephen, St. Paul, St: John, John Bunyan, and a long 
list of other followers of the Master have been similarly 
misunderstood, charged with being against the gorern- 
ment and prosecuted. This is not strange, in view of 
the fact that Jesus said: “The servant is not above his 
master; if they have persecuted me, they will persecute 
you also’. 

“War inflames the minds of the people and often 
advantage is taken of such condition to accomplish a 
selfish desire. 

“Pastor Russell organized the International Bible 
Students Association and its work in 1879. Beeause of 
adhering strictly to the Scriptural teachings, the work 
of this association has not been popular with Chureh- 
ianity. Its members have always been conscientiously 
opposed to taking human life, believing in the Scriptural 
injunction :‘Thou shalt not kill’ and ‘Though we walk 
in the flesh, we do not war after the flesh’. 

“At the annual meeting of this association held in 
Pittsburgh January 5, 1918, a resolution was adopted 
defining the position of the Bible Students concerning 
combatant. service in the war, and asking that its mem- 
bers be given the privileges of Section 4 of the Selective 
Service Act. Amongst other things that resolution said: 
‘The kingdoms of earth have mixed the religion of 
Jesus Christ with the politics of the world, which has 
resulted in confusion amongst Christian peoples, and 
which the Lord denounces as Babylon and as an abom- 
ination in his sight, . . . and which would bring upon 
both the indignation of God, causing wars, revolution 
and anarchy.’ ; 

“A committees bearing this resolution called upon 
President Wilson and personally read and presented it 
to him. Our troubles began shortly thereafter. 

“Prior to the war, a small wireless receiving instru- 
_ ment was placed on the roof at Bethel. It was a gift to 
Pastor Russell and was used only by the boys there 
trying to learn the code. It had no sending attachment. 
Tt was impossible to send a message. Early in 1917 
this apparatus was dismantled and stored in the base- 
ment. In the spring of 1918, over-zealous agents of the 
secret service ‘had it hauled out of the basement and 
then deliberately delivered the false statement to the 
Associated Press, and had it heralded over the world, 
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that our institution was maintaining a powerful wir 
sufficient to send messages across the Atlantic t 
Germans, It is obvious that the purpose was to ¢ 
public prejudice. “i 
“Tt happened about this time that a lawyer was } 
in charge of the espionage cases at Washington wh 
previously distinguished himself by prosecuting 
Crapsey for heresy. On May 4, 1918, a report from 
quarter was filed in the United States Senate, st. 
in regard to our association: “We found that its’ 
quarters have long been reported as the resort of Ge 
agents’ This statement was either recklessly — 
without any proof, or else was a deliberate tals 
to create public prejudice. 4 
“Upon the theory that we were in league witl 
Germans, our books of account were seized and for 
weeks experts examined them, and then returned 1 
not having found one penny which came from a 
tionable source. ‘These reports appearing from tif 
time in the press, however, increased the pref 
against us. oe 
“The Finished Mystery’ was the seventh volug 

a series of ‘Studies in the Scriptures’ which I 
Russell began 31 years before the war ; and on his 4 
bed he requested that this, the seventh volume, he 
pleted by some one else. The manuscript was pract 
all complete before the United States got into the 
It is a book of 608 pages, devoted exclusively 1 
explanation of the prophecy of Ezekiel, the © 
Revelation, and the Song of Solomon. ii 
“Thousands of Bible Students had ordered thi 
years before the war, knowing that it was the int 
to publish it. No one connected with it ever ha 
thought of interfering with the government or the 
This book explains 1700 verses of the Bible. & 
objection was found by the government to the ex 
tion of only a part of one verse. As quickly as” 
ascertained that objection was made to this, I pers 
visited the Department of Justice, advised them] 
had stopped the circulation of the book all_ov 
United States, and offered to take out any object 
part of the book, that we might go on with our Tel 
work. From then until now we have not attemp 
sell or dispose of any of these volumes. a 
“Our trial came on at atime of great public excit 
when the Germans were driving the Allies. Wi 
public prejudice created by the false statement 
lished broadcast, it is not at all surprising that ¥ 
z 


convicted by the jury. Myself and associates too 
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abiding. 
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never had a feeling against the government; ne 
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“When a petition was circulated asking that we be 
leased from jail, 700,000 people signed it in two weeks, 
“We are engaged in a fight against no one, Our work 
ipurely to preach the gospel of Messiah’s kingdom, for 
hich he taught all his followers to pray; and we are 
lad that it is near at hand. 

“Since my release from jail and my recovery from a 
at-ilness resulting from imprisonment, I have spoken 
| thousands of people on the timely and up-to-date 
ibject: ‘Millions Now Living Will Never Die’, and 
ade glad many hearts. 


wi 
Gore 
. 


lamation of His message; because we are convinced 
nd a doubt that within five years the people will 
yaken to the fact that they are entering the period of 
ie greatest blessings man has ever dreamed could come 
‘the world. We are perfectly willing to be misunder- 
ood and persecuted in order that we might have a part 
making known these glad tidings. 

Our prosecution and persecution in the last two years 
cost us a great amount of money and time, physical 
nvenience, and has retarded our work ; but we neither 
hur nor complain, believing that in due time the 
d will overrule this, as He has at other times the 
of man, to his own praise. 

f every one in the United States were as loyal as 
e Bible Students, there would be no agitation against 
government, there would. be no revolutions, no 
nee, no disturbance of any kind. Everywhere I go 


lipping and Prohibition 

GREAT hue and cry has been made about 
the impossibility of American shipping’s 
§ a success because of national prohibition. 
re may be something in this; but if the 
or traffic is a curse to humanity, then better 
eit every ship than carry the curse to others. 


seilles in December, for the reason that 
t of the exports from that port are of wine, 
ch is now contraband in America. This is 
the only loss that American shipping has 
Stained on this account; for when the first 
nger ship sailed for South America and it 
found she would not earry liquor, half of 
bookings were cancelled. This speaks better 
the class of ships than for the passengers. 
lairman Payne, of the Shipping Board, held 
ince the sale of liquor in the United States 
hibited, its sale should be prohibited on 
nment-owned vessels; and we think that 
cision was quite right. Besides, it may be 
as he suggested, that when the travelling 
i¢ finds there is no liquor on American ves- 
3, millions of people will prefer to sail in them. 


iat 
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I urge the people to calmness and to avoid strife and 
contention, and I appeal to the clergy that instead of 
lending their influence to persecuting humble laymen 
who are preaching the gospel, they tell the people the | 
truth as to the meaning of this great time of stress, viz., 
that it is a forerunner of the inauguration of Messiah’s 
glorious kingdom for the blessing. of mankind. I do 
this because His message is the only thing that will 
comfort the hearts of the distressed and bring order 
out of the present chaotic condition. 

“A distinguished government official has recently said: 
‘The world is staggering on the brink of chaos.’ If it 
must go into this condition, our desire is that it go in 
with some knowledge upon which to base a hope for the 
early reconstruction of society and the blessing of man- 
kind. Whether persecuted and interrupted, or permitted 
to pursue the even tenor of our way, we will continue 
to strive to do as we have in the past, to tell the people 
of Messiah’s kingdom, the only panacea for the present 
is of mankind.” - 

Mr. Upton Sinclair has recently published a 
book entitled “The Brass Check”, a study in 
American journalism, in which he exposes the 
unrighteous practices to which certain metro- 
politan papers will resort, the breaking of faith 
such as above indicated being a common thing. 
In due season we will give a full review of Mr. 
Sinelair’s book. 3 
Marine Repairs 

HE cost of repairs to the Shipping Board’s 

vessels is now about $1,000,000 per month. 
During the war it was almost impossible to 
spare vessels from the service to make repairs; 
and as a consequence all drydocks are very 
busy, and will be for a long time to come, thus 
cutting down the available tonnage ready for 
immediate use. A great many drydocks have 
been added to the American equipment. Norfolk 
has three new ones, built of conerete and com- 
pleted in less than a year. This is considered 
a remarkable engineering feat. 


Canals and Waterways 


HIPS to the number of 2,396 made use of 
the Panama Canal in the year 1919. These 
vessels paid in tolls $6,972,004, or about $3,000 
per vessel. The Canadian government has an 
important canal in view. It is to consider a plan 
for deepening the St. Lawrence River, to allow 
passage of vessels of 30 feet draft to and from 
Lake Ontario. If carried into effect this would 
make seaports of several great cities, now cut 
off from the high seas. 
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JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY 


NE question for each day is provided by this journal, The parent will find it interesting and hetpfal 
to have the child take up the question each day and to aid it in finding the answer in the Scriptures, | 
thus developing a knowledge of the Bible and learning where to find in it the informe which is desired. 


1. Did God créate only Adam of dust? 8. Did Adam and Eve fail in their trial fort lj 
Answer: See Genesis 1:11, 12, 24; 2: 9,19. Answer: Yes.—Genesis 3: 6. f 
2. Who named all of the beasts, birds, fish, etc.? 9. Did God blame Eve for Adam's sin? iA 
Answer: See Genesis 2:19, 20. , Answer: See 1 Timothy 2:14; Romans 5:12, 16, 
3. Why did God prepare the garden for Adam? 49 How did God punish Adam? A 
Answer: Because the earth was not then perfect. Answer: Sce Genesis 2:17;-3:19, 20; Romans 
He made the perfect Banden, fer Adam’s home. 23: 5:12, 16, 18; 1 Cntieawe 15: 22. 
4. What were Adam and Eve commanded to do? 


Answer: See Gencsis 1: 28. pice we ata conetianst 3 19. 20 Be 
: ‘ Answer: See Ecclesiastes 9:5, 10; 3:19,20; Fs 
5. When and how will the earth be filled—re- 446:4; 6:5: 1 Corinthians 15:18; 2 Peter | 2:3) 


w- plenished—with Adam’s race? ise J 
Answer: See John 5:28, 29; Acts 24:15; Isaiah 12. Will the dead ever live again? 


35:10; Acts 17:31, 32; 3:20, 21; 15:14-17; Zeph- ae See John 5:28, 205) Os 15: 
aniah 3:8, 9. 22, 23.5 Racts 17. O15 eee hors ’ Revelation 20% 12, 


6. Were Adam and Eve on trial for life? 13. Why will all of the dead be raised? 
Answer: See Genesis 2:17; Romans 5: 12. Answer: See 1 Timothy 2:5, 6; Hosea 13: 145 

7. If Adam had obeyed God, would he have 24:14, 15; Luke 9:11; 1 Corinthians 15: rie ” 
gone to heaven? 14. Did Adam alone suffer the death per 
Answer: God did not promise Adam a heavenly Answer: See Romans 5:12, 18; Ezekiel 18: 

home, but an earthly one. Corinthians 15:22; Ecclesiastes 3: 20; ont ¢ 3: 
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Another Boll-Worm Coming By H. B. Coffey 


NOTTON is the money crop of the South, a gains a foothold, it spreads like wildfire and is 
most essential contribution to civilization. impossible to control. This insect has reduced 
s fleecy staple clothes the teeming millions, the yield on what was formerly some of Mexico’s 
ad the by-products from the seed are an im- best cotton land to a point where cotton-growing 
ortant source of food for man and beast. has had to be abandoned as unprofitable. It is 
ence the welfare of this plant engages our conservatively estimated that were this pest to 
tention and causes us all concern directly or gain a foothold it would cause the cotton farmer 


idirectly. | an annual loss of $50,000,000, 
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Fore 


‘The Mexican _ boll-weevil a total almost as great as the 

‘as the first serious pest to TABLE of CONTENTS loss from all other insect en- 

Hack the cotton-plant. In AnotiEr Bol Worn Cae een ae emies combined. 

ae ‘ i Distress in Alberta.............——-———--—-——-- 

93 it made its appearance | Is It a Fair Wage?...._____-0! Therefore, speedy steps 
Sharing Ford's Prosperity_—- ---596 were taken to eradicate the 


i a far-off corner of the 


. i Are Workers Abandoning Seattle?__-..596 S 
unny South” (Texas), mi- Nests Facts tapprectateds aol Cee Nuon noxious worm. An embargo 


rated into the United States The Real Trouble was placed on cotton-seed 


ig ; The Mulatto Question...........—. RAY) : i i 
a the Mexican border, and aed tion {AR eRHel ee ene shipments from Mexico; and 
ius getting its name. In TIE aprile ize ae as a first step toward eradi- 
i = s mprovements in ips D : 
907 it had crossed Louis- MAviie Tecialation ae VA eating the pest 10,000 acres 
ha into the United States Passenger Service of land were completely 
| ee bh, ( A Delightful Nerve Tonite ————-—___-_-_- = 1] aot il 
om Texas and had invaded Efficiency in Dietetics... Ee e00 razed, 1. e., cleared of a 
ssissippi. It has now ad- Justice and the Poor.--———-.600 stalks, bolls, leaves, ete. 
; f Ome . Morning Cometh—A Night Also : He ti e f dl P| 
eed over the principal Lithia the Tite Giver Hunting for a needle in a 
ton-growing sections of Comments on the Foregoing—-———-..- haystack would hardly be 
5 Life and the Life-Giver ] ti th thi h 
South and causes an es- Gontndition: hie oresping yuna ess tiresome than this huge 
nated annual loss of $40,- Balerugie: Tete frie ea igen tt task undertaken by the De- 
. Darkness and Sunshine (Poem)--—-._.. jou : 
0,000, while another $20,- Faventie Bible Study partment of Agriculture ata 


large outlay of time and 
money. It is claimed that 
the undertaking was a success; but all danger is 
Another and yet deadlier insect now threatens evidently not passed, since Louisiana has re- 
ing Cotton in his adopted habitat, the Southern cently passed an embargo on cotton, seed, etc., 
ates, where seven-tenths of the world’s supply coming from Texas. Close watch and vigilance 
produced. The pink boll-worm has crossed will be necessary in order to keep the pink boll- 
er from Mexico and made its appearance in worm from making further inroads. 

as. This boll-worm is cotton’s most destruc- At present man is struggling against great 
re insect enemy. It frequently reduces the odds, but the Bible promises that it will not be 
eld of lint fifty percent and greatly diminishes always thus. Before the Scripture, “They shall 

ie amount of oil produced by the seed. Once it not hurt nor destroy in my holy mountain [king- 


0,000 loss is accredited to 
sects of less destructive 
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dom]” (Isaiah 11:9), becomes an actuality, 
injurious insects and parasites must go. God 
with His boundless resources will devise a way 
for their elimination, and a natural way. There 
are scientists who claim that the earth is envel- 
oped in an electrical ring, and that its descent 
upon the earth shortly will bring about the 
destruction of injurious insects, parasites, ete. 
This may be the method the Lord will use; and 
if so, these wise men have reasoned correctly. 
Meantime, let us look forward expectantly in 
anticipation of the Golden Age when the promis- 
ed blessings will be ours; for not one of God’s 
promises can fail—Matthew 5:18. 
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Distress in Alberta By Claud Mitchum 
M® Eprtor: In one of your recent issues you 
spoke of a “creeping famine”. It looks to 
me as if we are face to face with something of 
that kind in this western country. Our winter 
started October 20, 1919, which is unusually 
early for us. A deep snow came, followed by 
severe cold weather with no let-up. We usually 
have four to six weeks of Indian summer in 
November and December, but had none in 1919, 
The result of this unusually severe weather 
was that the animals and birds on our farms had 
not time to grow their winter coats, and I lost 
most of my fowl right at the start. The stock 
also suffered. The feed was out in the field; and 
as the weather did not break up, the getting of 
this food to the animals was slow, hard work. 
This weather also deprived us of means for 
getting our threshing done. Neighbors could not 
assist one another as usual. This left us with 
almost nothing to feed to our stock, and we have 
had to sell off everything that the butcher would 
take, to save feed. Old hay and straw brought a 
big price, and now there is none to be had at any 
price in the section in which [ live. 

Spring is now here, but our horses are thin 
and weak from insufficient food. Some of them 
are too weak to stand; and some of them have 
died.. The brood mares are too weak to keep 
colts and work, so we are one-third short on 
horses and are unable to feed those we do have 
until we can get our crops in. 

The spring is late and wet. There are very 
- few places where a tractor will go through 
muddy fields; and even if we could use tractors 
we cannot get them, for credit is very hard to 
obtain after such a season as we have passed 
- through. When we were forced to sell off our 
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stock last fall the butchers gave us Rinoete ne 
ing for good stock—$3 to $15 a head for cal 
up to two years old—so that we have no fi 
with which to buy tractors outright. x 
With a wet spring the seed will not root | 
and the hot summers burn up the young pla 11 
before they mature, while wet summers res 
in lots of straw and chaff, but wheat kerr 
will not form. Present indications, therefo 
are for a very poor crop in 1920; and this k 
happened frequently i in recent years through 
all Western Canada. 4 
Under these conditions, with grain at — 
present market price, and hay for the farm 
costing $60 to $100 a ton and straw costing § 
to $50 a ton, what has become of our life wo 
what will keep life together, where shall © 
get bread for our babies, and what will the work 
do that is looking to us for food? I suppose y 
will say that your Golden Age will solve the 
problems, and it looks as though it is the on 
thing that would do so. Well! Let_it co 
T am ready! 


| 
ny 
| 
Ts Fé a Fair Wage? ee 

BAN he srayuenos to an ancient system of x 
nomics the basic or lowest wage a mn 

could work for would be one that would bare 
keep him and a family alive. This was term 
the subsistence wage. Any higher wage wa is 
much gain for the worker; for he was thus mu 
farther from the starvation line. The subsi 
ence wage is small. It takes but little to keg) 
people alive in some countries. For examp 
the susbsistence wage in China and in Ind 
would be measured with a few cents. a 
But Americans do not want any one in th | 
country to live on the native Chinese or Indi et 
basis. The subsistence wage is not the Americ 
wage; and the minimum American standard ° 
living, according to the National Industrial Co 
ference of Lawrence, Massachusetts, calls f I 
$1,385.79 a year. The country, however, 1 1s 
desirous of having its people live on a minim 
standard; and a slightly more liberal Amerie 
standard is set at $1,698.04, for a family of f ft 
This may be taken as a normal minimum 
estimating the wage condition of individdll 
or classes, though some authorities sugges 
higher figure. | 
i 
| 


| 


West cities were getting $107.50 to $119 a a 0 
and asked for a flat increase of $35 a month, y 


reasonable demand? On a yearly basis of 
1 Bys the salaries were $1,290 to $1,428, or 
to 14% under a minimum American wage. 
yage asked for was $1,710 to $1,848, or 30% 
'% above the American wage, as figured 
tlaborer. Is it reasonable to pay a man 
mng the responsibility and calling for the 
ence and fidelity of an express position 
% to 11% more than a day laborer? 


ase given by the United States Steel Cor- 
fion to its employes, shortly after the steel 
e had failed. Much was made of the fact 
since 1915 the laborers had been advanced 
» The day laborers had been getting $4.62 
went to $0.08 for a 10-hour day, including 
jours overtime. This makes the new wage 
a year, if a man works 300 days a year, 
i few do. On the $1,658 American labor 
he Steel laborers are still 8% under the 
that such a worker ought to get in 
fica. [he fairness of the four wage of 
day, or $600 a year, may be estimated by 
fg use of the Bradstreet price index for 
hich was 10.65, and that for February, 
thich was 20.87. This, when divided into 
al wage, gives the number of articles of 
me kind purchasable with the money at 
e. The $600 wage divided by the 10.65 
ndex gives 563; and the $1,658 wage 
‘by the 20.87 price index gives 794. In 
ords, a fair American wage for a laborer 
buy 794 articles, and to enjoy that 
rd of living the 1915 laborer should have 
ble to buy that number of articles with 
age. But his 1915 wage would buy him only 
fticles. Therefore, he was obliged to live 
‘Standard of living ths of a fair living 
pressed as a percent, 71% of a fair living, 
. below what he ought to have been living 
6 $2 wage was unfair to the laborer and 
lily by about 30%. To come up to a fair 
the $2 wage should have been increased 
Wolo, not 144%, but 176%; and until it is, 
oe] worker must keep living on standards 
| ™ vhat Americans ought to have the chance 
3 on. ) 
% Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
nced that it would make the minimum 
for male employes $6 a day or, on full 
1,800 a year. This is about 9% higher 
1¢ American s standard foregoing; and the 
mn h whether it is a fair wage for a laborer, 
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hangs on the question whether a day laborer in > 
the rubber industry, with its peculiar require- 
ments and temptations, ought to get at least 
9% more than the average. , 

In New York City the 18,000 elevator oper- 
ators recently asked for a raise from $6.50 for 
an eight-hour day, to $8.00, or from $1,950 to 
$2,400 a year, if the work called for 300 days a 
year. The fairness of the $2,400 wage depends 
on when the $1,950 wage'was established, on the 
principle that it is right for the wage to purchase 
at least the same amount of goods from year to 
year, and wrong to penalize a worker merely 
because prices go up. The comparison may be 
made by using the Bradstreet price index, which 
was respectively by years, 1915, 9.85; 1916, 
11.83; 1917, 15.66; 1918, 18.72: 1919, 18.66; 
and February 1920, 20. 87. The quotient obtained 
by dividing this average price into the wage for 
the year, gives the number of articles of the 
same kind purchasable with the wage, and makes 
possible a comparison of the real value of the 
wage. Some discrepancy might come from the 
fact that this price index is the average price 
of 96 articles at wholesale, while the man on the 
street buys only the things that he and his 
family use. But the resulting figures are not 
materially different. For the wage of each of 
the years to equal the $2,400 asked for now, 
it should have been respectively, 1919, $2,145; 
1918, $2,152; 1917, $1,800; 1916, $1,358; 1915, 
$1,132, To put the matter where it can be 
figured readily, for every dollar of wage re- 
ceived in 1915, the worker, without receiving 
any raise in the purchasing power of his wages, 
ought to receive the following amount each year, 
1916, $1.20; 1917, $1.59; 1918, $1.90; 1919, $1.90; 
February, 1920, $2.12. With these figures any 
one can calculate what his real wage position is 
compared with 1915 or the following years, and 
see whether with all the increase received he 
has been going ahead or astern in the purchas- 
ing power of his wages, measured in terms of 
the Bradstreet price index. 

Among the most poorly paid workers are 
those in the textile industry. In Massachusetts 
the average weekly wage of 9,598, or 17% of 
the men workers, was under $15; that of 28,621, 
or 51%, was under $20; that of 43,356, or 87%, 
was under $25. It is seldom that textile workers 
ean get 300 days work a year; but even if they 
did, the annual wage would have been $780, 
$1,040 and $1,300, or 47%, 63% and 78% of a 
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fair American living, as figured for a laborer 
with a family of four. The effect is that several 
members of a family have to work in order to 
earn the living for the family. 

It is not likely that the existing situation can 
be helped very, much under present conditions. 
To raise the real wage of all the men of the 
country to the $1,658 American basis is impos- 
sible; for though the money wage might be in- 
creased, there are not the goods produced to 
give all the people the kind and quantity of 
things they ought to have to meet this standard. 
A variety of factors has combined to reduce the 
volume of goods produced, the producing power 
of workers being stated to have declined about 
40% from what it was before the war. There 
does not seem to be the incentive to rouse the 
people to the pitch of efficient work requisite for 
all to enjoy a really American standard of living. 

Such an incentive, however, is destined to 
appear ere long. The Golden Age is at the 
doors; and when men everywhere have the feel- 
ing that they are to one another as brothers, as 


they will when the present period of unrest is — 


passed, everyone will be a worker, and will 
work for the happiness to be found in fruitful, 
artistic work, and for very love of all the human 
members of the universal brotherhood that will 
then exist in that good time coming. 


Sharing Ford’s Prosperity 

F the earnings of the Ford Motor Company 

(where the minimum wages are $6 per day, 

and not $8 as previously stated in Tus GoLDEN 
Acer) permit, the holders of employes’ 6% cer- 
tificates will be eredited a higher return than 
the 6% guarantee. Only employes are permit- 
_ted to secure or hold these certificates, and the 
arrangement is designed to enable the workers 
in Ford plants to share in Ford prosperity. 

Up to one-third of his pay an employe may 
devote his earnings to an investment in these 
highly desirable securities. The money cannot 
be paid from bank deposits or other funds, but 
must be authorized from current earnings with- 
in five days after pay-day. As not every worker 
ean take in a single month one of the $100, 
€500 or $1,000 units, he is credited interest at 
3% on amounts subscribed. until the proper 
amount is reached. 

On 30 days’ notice an employe may demand 
the money for his certificates; but the 30-day 
provision is for emergency use, as the certifi- 
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cates are paid off on demand, with inte 
6%. At death the cortinaie become pai 
to the employe’s personal representative, | 
the directors of the Company may hok 
investment for them as an income-pre 
fund, this being evidently for the protec 
survivors liable to be imposed on. If th 
concern should decide to issue a more far 
form of certificate, it may exchange thi 
the less desirable ones held by emplom 
it may pay them off in cash at any time 
This is a good addition to the For 
profit-sharing plan and the cash-bonus { 
1920, and is an indication ‘of the steps 
talker by many right-minded employers 
the right thing by those that work for 
The F ‘ord industries are notable among 
ican concerns, not merely for their su 
their success, but for the Golden-Age a 
of the management. , 
| 
| 


Are Workers Abandening Seattle ? 


EKATTLHE, it is reported, is not enjoy, 
business boom of the remainder’ 
country. Perhaps the city was overdone 
extraordinary rise it had for several d 
Just now another cause seems to be ope 
The following items show the tempoi r 
cline of the ies Houses are beginning fe 
vacant in the workers’ section. In¢ 
numbers of small mortgages are sought | ‘ 
house owners apparently unable to ¢ 
their payments. In one industrial distri¢ 
is a decrease of 40% in the number of me 
the street-cars. The street railway con 
said to show a growing deficit in receip' 
rides by working people. Many thousé 
dollars are being withdrawn from ban, 
carry deposits of workers. Many jourt 
tailors are reported to be about to leave f 
The movement of workingmen east¥ 
said to be helped by the Seattle trades 
One wnion reports 200 vacancies in th 
which are to be filled by Seattle workel 
Seattle carpenters’ union has sent leti 
every city to be posted in union halls 
effect that they do not regard that city 
place for union men to come to. The 
trades unions are assisting the exit of ¥ 
This, astonishing condition in a hithert 
tremely prosperous and attractive city 
garded as owing to the attitude of em 
red union men. Since the sree 
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Or SO ago, every effort has been made in the 
e of Americanism to break down the labor 
Ons. Union men have been discharged and 
zed out, until they have begun to retaliate 
h a systematic campaign for the removal of 
or from the Pacific coast to more hospitable 
fons of the country. 
tis a long cry from the discord of Seattle to 
‘conditions that are promised in the Golden 
3; but there is absolutely no doubt that the 
e is at hand when the better day will dawn 
‘workers and employers will labor together, 
merely in peace, but in brotherliness. 


af 


P : (Chairman, Sons of Confederate Veterans) 
‘AR. Evrror: I wish to congratulate you upon 
‘the fairness and justice which distinguishes 
f article entitled “American Negro”, in this 
' 26th number of Tar Gorpen Acu, which I 
2 just seen. 

‘is astonishing to see, in a journal published 
ne North, an article which shows in every 
} determined effort to be fair and to present 
ruth, without prejudice toward one section 
Ypocritical pretensions toward another. 
Yur remarks regarding the beginning of 
ary are true, but they could have gone much 
wer; for it is a fact that the North (New 
and and New York) had a practical mo- 
ty on the slave trade. Hundreds of ships 
from Boston, Newport, Providence and 
‘York made the Congo regularly, trading 
Tor negroes, whom they brought here and 
‘to South American countries and the 
hern states. Faneuil Hall of Boston, the 
d “Temple of Liberty’, was built with slave 
y, it is said; for Peter Faneuil was a 
dealer and made his fortune that way. 
| of the prominence of the slave-trading 
“mentioned above came from their slave- 
ag prosperity. Girard College was founded 
Money that Girard made on his slaves, 
1 he worked on a Louisiana plantation. 
first slave ship was the “Desire”, which 
‘trom Marblehead, Mass. ; and the last one, 
ightingale”, captured by a U. S. man- 
off the African coast with 900 slaves 
after the war between the States had 
, was a New England ship. It was a 
taunt that “the North sold slaves, the 
‘only bought them”; and it is a historic 
dat the reasons why there were no resident 
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slaves in the North were purely economic, not 
in any way whatever humanitarian. 

In no one way is the history of our country 
more distorted (and it is a fabric of distortions) 
than on the subject of slavery—its institution, 
its progress, and its abolishment. And the 
section most responsible for it all points the 
finger of reproach at the section least respon- 
sible, while jingling in their pockets the money 
they obtained for the slaves they sold them. 


The Real Trouble 


iN Pevese pastor in Toledo said to a min- 

isterial conference: “Not until we min- 
isters get religion ourselves can we expect to 
deal wisely with the Negro problem” ;-and The 
ederal Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- | 
ica has issued a call urging that the Negro be 
granted economic and community justice. They 
denounce the treason and anarchy of lynch law, 
and add; “Communities that have expressed 
horror over atrocities abroad, have seen, almost 
unmoved and silent, men beaten, hanged and 
also burned by the mob”. 


The Mulatto Question 
ie South Africa there are 600,000 mulattoes, 
in the West Indies a like number, and in 
-the United States there are close to 0,000,000. 
The colored population of Porto Rico is more 
than six-sevenths mulatto. Since 1850 the per- 
centage of mulattoes among the blacks has in- 
creased from 11% to 20%. However, this does 
hot mean, as some have hastily concluded, that 
3,000,000 children in the United States have 
white fathers and black mothers. It merely 
means that there are 3,000,000 who have some 
white blood in them, and in a few generations 
it might easily happen that all the colored race 
would become mulattoes through the intermar- 
riage of blacks and mulattoes without the ad- 
dition of any white blood whatever. 


Education in Palestine 


IXTY-TWO Hebrew schools with 390 teach- 
ers and 8,805 pupils are being operated in 
Jerusalem by the Board of Education of the 
Zionist Commission, a report to the Zionist. 
Organization of America states. The schools 
are conducted entirely in Hebrew. 
Practically all education in Palestine is di- 
rected by the Zionist Commission, whose actiy- 
ities in establishing schools have extended as 
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far as the establishment of a Jewish school 
solely for Arab children. Included in the schools 
maintained by the Zionists in Jerusalem are a 
Hebrew Teachers’ Seminary, two high schools, 
an art school, nine primary schools, twelve kin- 
dergartens, seven technical schools and twenty- 
eight religious schools. 

The technical schools include schools for 
embroidery and lace work, sewing, copper work, 
filigree and weaving. Evening classes, including 
law lectures and advanced courses in Hebrew, 
are held in many of the schools. 

The Hebrew University, now under construc- 
tion on the Mount of Olives, will have several of 
its buildings completed by the end of this year, 
according to a recent announcement of its 
designer and builder, Prof. Patrick Geddes of 
the University of Edinburgh, a noted town- 
planner, working on the restoration of Palestine 
under commission from the Zionist Organiza- 
tion. 

No other nation has been so distinguished as 
the Jews for their cultivation of education, 
Under their hand, schools, colleges and univer- 
sities have sprung up wherever there have been 
prosperous Jewish communities. True to their 
traditions the first: move is to equip their Home 
Hand with what will doubtless become the best 
institutions of the world. 


Insurance Business Profitable 

HE annual report of Frank T. Ellsworth, 

Commissioner of Insurance for Michigan, 
shows that for the year 1919 the people of 
Michigan paid to stock and mutual life insur- 
ance companies in premiums the sum of $32,- 
166,294, while the total death loss in the state 
of Michigan during the same period amounted 
to $9,524,911. The difference between these two 
amounts is $22,641,383. Obviously the insurance 
business is a profitable business. Obviously, too, 
the insurance companies are in a position to 
give 22,641,383 reasons to the politicians of 
Michigan why insurance should continue to be a 
private business, and why the state should not 
conduct it in the efficient, not to say, profitable 
way in which it is now conducted. 

An elderly friend, calling attention to these 
figures, says: 


“The average policy runs seven years. In other words, 


for every dollar the public pays in seven years they 
secure back thirty cents. They could have put this 
money in a bank and divided $32,166,294 immediately. 
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They could have bought city bonds and had g 
$34,000,000 to divide in seven years.” 


What is going on in Michigan is going on 
every state in the Union. q 
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Improvements in Ships Ro 
PG cosa seal emergency, the war, forced 
the front some inventions that would hi 
been long in attaining the importance they 
quickly developed. One of these was the eleet 
welding process. This process was used in 
repair of the sabotaged German ships seizet 
American ports, and has worked so remarka 
well that it bids fair to revolutionize the sk 
building of the future. | we 
Tt has been discovered that the tensile streng 
of welded joints is 90% to 95% of the origi 
plates as against 65% to 70% in riveted Jol 
and microscopic and metallurgical tests ha 
shown that the two metals are fused togethe 
perfectly that no line of demarcation betwe 
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slightly more elastic than the welded join 
It has been demonstrated that ships speci 
designed for electric welding can be built 
saving of 25% over present methods an 
25% less time. There is also a saving of 
in material as compared to the riveting pro 
This means that a ship of 9,500 deadweight 
carries 500 tons of useless rivets and | 
lapped plates, and that in leu of these ¢ 
carry 500 tons more of cargo. a 
The reénforced concrete vessel was an i 
esting experiment. It is too early yet 0 
final judgment upon this form of const ac 
but at this time it seems somewhat doul 
The hope that they could be built more qu 
than steel vessels was not justified, ame 
designs first made required strengthening; 
this difficulty was not unlooked for and 
easily surmounted. The average time Of | 


structing a concrete hull was seven month 
same as steel. This could probably be ret 
considerably. ue ay 
The largest concrete vessels thus far bui 
490 feet long between perpendiculars, 3f | 
moulded depth and 54 feet beam. They 
behaved well in all weathers, showing 
vibration than steel ships, with a consident 
increased period in the roll. A few shear ¢f¢ 


heads of the three cargo vessels and t 


barges first placed in use. Concrete sh. 
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have been observed in all the shells ane 
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ty damaged in docking. Any severe con. 
rated blow shatters the concrete ; but repairs 
simple, cost little and can be effected with a 
mum loss of time. One of the conerete ships 
eto a reef on the Maine coast, and ripped 
Sides open the whole length of the vessel. 


ny of the new American ships are fitted to 
ail as fuel. There is 10% more cargo space 
‘Motor ship than in one fitted to operate 
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triple-expansion steam engines. Such ves- 
equire smaller crews, the steaming radius 
fee or four times as great as that of a coal- 
5 vessel, the fuel can be carried more con- 
tly and is not more than 00% as great. 
vessels are slower, are more liable to 
f down and are more difficult to repair, 
re better, all things considered, for long 
aS. av 

@ Shipping Board program calls for oil- 
Macilities at St. Thomas (in the West 
8), Virgin Islands (also in the West 
$s), Honolulu (in the Hawaiian Islands), 
(in the Philippine Islands), Punta Del- 
in Portugal), the Azores (two-thirds the 
eross the Atlantic on the way to Portugal), 
a (in Tunis) and at Constantinople. 
advantage in the use of oil as fuel is the 
ulity of omitting bulkhead doors in the 
tiction of the vessel. These doors are 
ly hard to shut; and it has been general- 
d in case of accidents that they are not 
Consequently bulkheads have failed of 
ission, and the ship has gone down. 

ip fittings, a safe has been invented 
automatically releases itself from a sink- 
Ip, sends up a rocket every hour for the 
Welve hours, emits a loud sound signal 
ves forth a light continuously for three 
s. The safe is unsinkable. 

ip operation the Sperry gyroscope com- 
fas shown the possibility of non-rolling 
ners, and its use has lowered the speed 
between Jacksonville and New York by 
ars. With the aid of this compass the 
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for knows the true North at all times. 
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A revolution in ship design has been proposed 
by an inventor who would make his ships in 
two detachable parts. The cargo part is a scow 
with a huge notch in its rear end. The power 
part, carrying engines, boilers, propellers and 
crew space, is constructed to fit into the notch 
in the cargo part, and to be fastened securely 
to it. The purpose is to save the time of the 
power part while the cargo part is dispatching 
and receiving cargo. 


Marine Legislation 


Mae legislation will have to be over- 
hauled. To this day, although wooden 
vessels are virtually obsolete, the navigation 
laws of the United States provide that before 
any American-built ship can be admitted to 
American registry a certificate must be pro- 
duced under the hand of the principal or master 
“carpenter” by whom the vessel has been built. 
The United States is the only great govern- 
ment giving no individual or body the authority 
to investigate maritime casualities. Some years 
ago, when. a fuel tank exploded on a steamer 
in one of our large ports, a city coroner was the 
only official having authority on the premises. 
A law is needed which will arrange a standard 
for determining the number of passengers that 
may be carried on a steamer. As this matter is 
now fixed it would be possible for a captain to 
sail from one port with the number of passen- 
gers permitted by the port of departure; and on 
arrival at the port of call the number on the 
vessel would be illegal, or vice versa. 


Passenger Service 
fai Shipping Board is getting a passenger 
service under way and expects in a few 
months to have a steamer sailing every other 
week to eastern South America. Three of their 
five boats are now about going into commission. 
In addition, forty large ships, each 535 feet 
long, and with accomodations for 700 passen- 
gers, are approaching completion and are also 
to be used in passenger service. 


A Delightful Nerve Tonic 


B EAT until very light an egg seasoned to 
taste with sugar, salt, and cocoa; add a 
large cup of hot milk. Good at any time. 
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Efficiency in Dietetics By Mrs. Andrea J. Holmes 
NOMBINATIONS of food are often spoiled 
because of false economy in substituting 


ingredients of a combination which renders the . 


food value almost nil. For instance, when cream 
is required, and milk is used instead, the food 
is deficient in fat, as a result. 

Weare living in an age when efficiency counts. 
And efficiency in selecting and combining foods 
for building health and strength is Just as im- 
portant for the housewife as efficiency in any 
other occupation. In all lines of endeavor we try 
to get the most work with the least waste of 
energy. So if you aspire to be a person of 
efficiency, look to it that you do not put into 
your stomach indigestible food; for sooner or 
later you will pay the penalty in weakness, sick- 
ness and a general break-down of your health. 

Dietetics has come to be a science. The old 
dietetics, based on guess-work and experimen- 
tation, has had its day, and gone the way all 
ignorance must eventually go. When dietetics 
is taught in the school, that to retain our effici- 
ency we must eat to live and not live to eat, 
only then will the average length of life be 
extended from thirty-five to one hundred and 
fifty years or longer. 

The dishes which appear on the tables of the 
average homes of our so-called better-class are 
far, far better adapted to the promotion of 
disease than the promotion of health. We are 
divided into two classes today—those who are 
sick and those who are going to be sick. 
Justice and The Poor i cent ae Ag aA 
Ae Szconp Drerect: Court Costs AND I’EEs. 

(Part 1.)—“Believing that courts as gov- 
ernmental agencies are operated as a part of 
our social system for the benefit of all, we are 
unwilling to subscribe to the view that the liti- 
gant should pay all the expenses of maintaining 
the court. Inasmuch as the law of the state re- 
quires that fees and costs be taxed and charged 

to the litigants, and has conferred no power 
upon this court to abolish them entirely, we 
could not consider doing away with all fees how- 
ever desirable that might seem.”—Committee on 

Costs of the Cleveland Municipal Court. 

The entire question of the costs and fees paid 
to courts and court officers is one that has been 
neglected in discussions concerning the better- 
ment of the administration of justice. While the 
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total expense of litigation and the injust 
which it causes is a common topic, the preé 
part played by the system of imposts fixed 4 
levied by the state on persons who are compe ' 
to resort to the courts for protection or rear 
has never received any general or-extended el 
sideration. The American Bar Associatio 
“Special Committee to Suggest Remedies ¢ 
Formulate Proposed Laws to Prevent De 
and Unnecessary Cost in Litigation”, which } 
been in existence since 1907 and has submit 
annual reports, has laid almost all of its emp. 
sis on procedure and has done but little v 
the subject of costs. eb q 

This is but natural; for the present sys 
and tariff of fees is so curious that, with 
exception of the taxing clerk and those at 
neys who live by costs, few lawyers underst 
its details or why many of the items exist. 1 
yet, inasmuch as’ these costs form no incon 
erable item and are a prolific source of de 
of justice to the poor, they require careful st 
ment and examination. 

Narurs anp History or Costs snp E 


Costs have existed so long that there is a 
eral disposition to regard them as fundame 


i! 


tions. This is a mistake. Costs are not é 
lished by our constitutions; they are not 
product of common law; they exist solely 
entirely as creatures of statute. J 

The early English law had no system of cos 
An unsuccessful plaintiff or defendant mig. 
amerced “pro clamore falso’” (for false AC 
sion) ; that is, the court might impose a Hm 
setting up a false claim or defense; but 
doubtful if this was done to any extent. § 
as costs played any part, they were includ 
the damages or, on occasion, assessed i 
arbitrary discretion of the judge. It is tru 
it was the royal prerogative of the earlier 
to charge suitors for writs in the king’s 
but it was an accepted maxim that the 
should have their writs for nothing. “B 
the Statute of Gloucester no person was ef 
to recover any costs of suit either in plea 
personal or mixed.” a 

With this statute of Edward I the syst 
fixed costs begins. The motivating causes 
led to the establishment of court fees a 
clear. They seem to have been a survival 
idea of revenue, a carrying over of the ¢ 


ae | 
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of fines for a false claim (for in theory only 
wrongdoer bears costs), and a desire to im- 
Pa deterrent to litigation. At the same time 
e was a clear idea that, while revenue and a 
trent were desirable, costs ought never to 
rate as prohibition; and by the time of 
ry Viil ample provision had been made to 
guard the rights of the poor. 

he Statute of 11 Henry VII, cap 12, permit- 
poor persons to sue without payment of 
$ merits quotation; for the centuries which 
intervened between its enactment in 1495 
the establishment of the small claims court 
Meveland in 1913 bear witness to no more 
prehensive attempt to secure freedom of 
ice to the poor. The tendency has, in fact, 
il recently been entirely in an opposite direc- 
. It was provided: 

Phat every poor person or persons which have or 
after shall have causes of action against any person 
in this realm shall have by the discretion of the 
neellor of this realm, for the time being, writ or 
s original, and subpeenas according to the nature of 
causes, therefore nothing paying to your Highness 
the seals of the same, nor to any person for the 
ing of the said writs to be hereafter sued; and that 
said Chancellor shall assign clerks to write the same 
s ready to be sealed; and also learned counsel and 
tneys for the same, without any reward taken there- 
and if the said writ or writs be returned before the 
j in his bench, the justices shall assign to the same 
> person or persons, counsel learned by their discre- 
, Which shall give their counsels, nothing taking 
the same; and the justices shall likewise appoint 
rney for such poor person or persons and all other 
ers requisite and necessary to be had for the speed 
he said suits, which shall do their duties without 
eward for their counsels, help and business in the 
:; and the same law shall be observed of all such 
3 to be made before the King’s justices of his com- 
pleas and barons of his exchequer, and all other 
ices in the courts of record where any such suit 
be.” . 
this was the origin of the “in forma pauperis” 
weeding. It is an important landmark which 
been too much forgotten. Because it gives 
ect to the spirit of Magna Charta it has been 
arded as establishing a constitutional prin- 
_ This enactment was carried to its logical 
letion by 23 Henry VIII, cap 15, which 
d a pauper plaintiff from imposition of 
ts if he failed to obtain a verdict or was 
asuited. The statute left the defeated poor 
tor to be subjected to such other punishment 
the judges deemed reasonable. The old books 
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state that if a pauper abused the proceeding or 
was nonsuited, he might be taken to the market- 
place and whipped; but the general spirit of 
the law was such that when a motion came 
before Lord Chief Justice Holt to order a non- 
suited pauper to be whipped, he denied the 
motion, observing that there was no oflicer for 
the purpose and that he had never known it 
to be done. ! 

These statutes remained in force in England 
until 1883, when by the Statute Law and Civil 
Procedure Act they were repealed, and with 
them these rights and privileges swept away. 
English law remained inhospitable to poor suit- 
ors until the great changes inaugurated in 1913. 

The American states carried over into their 
judicial system the plan of costs: and fees, but 
many neglected to include the necessary cor- 
ollary of the proceeding im forma pauperis. In 
Pennsylvania it has been held that the statute of 
11 Henry VII, cap 12, is part of the common 
law of the state; but in practice the statute is 
ignored. Today, the permission to sue without 
costs is granted in about half the states. Even 
in such states the right is a good deal hedged 
about, by limiting it to certain specified types 
of cases, as wage claims, by confining it to pro- 
ceedings in certain courts, and by holding it 
inapplicable to cases on appeal. In several 
states it has fallen into disuse. | 


Tn Present Srruation. It is extremely 
difficult to present with any conciseness the 
existing costs and fees in the United States. 
The items are innumerable. They vary from 
state to state; and within a state they differ in 
different courts, in different proceedings, and a 
line of cleavage runs through law and equity. 


_ In the Boston Municipal Court service of proc- 


ess must be made by a sheriff or constable 
whose fees are paid by the plaintiff; in the 
Cincinnati court the constable must serve proc- 
ess, but he is paid a salary by the city; in 
Cleveland the mail is used; in New York any 
disinterested person may serve the summons. 
In some states fees are charged for marking 
cases on the calendar, for entering judgment, 
for issuance of execution; in others such costs 
are unknown. If a cook, suing for wages earned 
on land in Boston, takes an appeal from Munic- 
ipal Court to the Supreme Judicial Court, the 
entry fee is three dollars; but if a cook, suing 
for wages earned on a vessel which comes into 
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the port of Boston, takes an a from the 
District Court to the Cireuit Court of Appeals, 
the entry fee is $35. In Oregon, to the regular 
filing fee in the county court there has been 
added a one-dollar fee for the benefit of the 
Multnomah County law library. In many states 
jury fees varying greatly in amounts are charg- 
ed—California $24 a day, Connecticut one pay- 
ment of $6, Minnesota $3, Pennsylvania $4, 
Virginia $1.50, Oregon $6 (4ury of six); in Ohio 
a law prescribing a jury fee of $5 was declared 
unconstitutional. In California, until changed 
in 1915 at the instance of the Public Defender, 
the costs of entering and marking a case on 
appeal was borne by the plaintiff, although the 
judgment in the lower court was in his favor 
and he had not taken the appeal. In some 
jurisdictions the defendant must pay a fee be- 
fore hé ean appear and file an answer. In Iili- 
nois the respondent in a divoree case has been 
obliged to pay three dollars for the privilege of 
contesting; while in Missouri the court was 
doing it utmost to prevent divorces by default, 
thereby to safeguard the interests of the state: 

It is impossible to find any principle by which 
eosts are determined and regulated. They are 
too low to deter the rich, but high enough to 
prohibit the poor. They bear little relation to 
the actual disbursements of the parties. “Term 
fees” which taxed in favor of the successful party 
represent no cash expenditure by anybody. The 
bill of costs ineludes ene dollar for a writ that 
can be purchased at any law stationer’s for five’ 
cents. It allows to the prevailing party two or 
three dollars as an attorney’s fee, while the 
actual charge made by the attorney to his client 
is probably ten times that amount. | 

The fees paid by the litigants bear no closer 
relation to the state’s expense in maintaining 
the judicial organization. The average cost to 
the state for a trial with jury is variously 
estimated to be from $50 to $150. The total 
fees paid by litigants for such a trial range 
from $3 to $32. 

If the existing system were s brovent forward 
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de novo, it would be ridiculed as absurd. Con- > 


sidering it as a part of our traditional method 
of working out justice, it is fairer to call it an 
anachronism. The Cleveland report accurately 
summarizes the situation: 


“The old standards worked serious inequalities and 


frequently discriminated against the smaller cases. 
Charges are made in smaller cases for services which 
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are not charged in the larger. ‘For example, in 
justice code fees are charged for services of the judg 
trying the case and in entering judgment, whi 
similar services rendered by judges of common pleat 
charge is made. There are also instances of gre 
charge for purely clerical or ministerial work; 
example, taking affidavits, bonds, undertakings, issu 
process, orders of attachment, poundage, ete. “The 6 
mittee was of opinion that tikes services should be chat 
for equally. q 

“In making the revision we ae endeavored to a¢ 
the charges to modern conditions. The present se 
is a relic of the stage-coach days, and in many respt 
has come down to us unchanged from the laws of 
Northwestern Territory. and from the first enactme 
of Ohio after achieving statehood, passed in Febru 
1805. These schedules. ‘of fees were enacted under : 
ferent conditions when communication was diff fic 
facilities of transportation were scarce and labor- “say 4 
devices unknown if 

“An inspection of the old schedule nee mod 
conditions shows also disproportionate charges 
absurdities ; for instance, the charge of twenty-five ee 
for copies which are now made by using carbon. pa 
and not by long hand, as was necessary before the day 
the typewriter. So is the method of charging mile 
travelling expenses inexcusable. For these reasons | 
committee deemed revision of many fees necessary.” 

By eliminating all fictitious costs and leay: 
the worry over that puzzle to the taxing cle : 
and narrowing the inquiry to the actual ¢ 
expense for costs which must be met by pers¢ 0 
desiring to use the courts, it is possible to ma 
a more concrete presentation. Because of rac a 
differences, it is convenient to separate 20! 
into three groups: First, costs in the trial cou 
paid to the court or its officers: second, costs 
appeal; third, costs for witnesges, transe 
of evidence, and briefs. As to the first, the 
being several trial courts, each with its o1 
costs, it is advisable to study only the inferi 
courts where the cases of the poor are genera J 
heard, except where the inferior court’s limit: 
jurisdiction i is so low that cases are Re "h 
brought in the superior courts. _ 


{All statements are taken from such authorities as the A ‘Im 
ican Bar Association Review, American Judicature Soe 
Review Bulletin, Chief Justice Olson in the Annual Repe 
of the Chicago Municipal Courts, various law books, ¢ 
other. works. This is one of a series of articles reprin 
from a work of limited circulation published by the Cart 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching and en 
“Justice and the Poor’. The articles are: (1) Freedo 
Equality of Justice: The Ideal; (2) Denial of Justice 
Fact; (8) Defects in the Administration of Justice 
The First Defect: Delay: (5) The Second Defect 
Costs and. Fees; (6) The Third Defect: Expense of Coun 
Letters are welcome from readers giving an account 
their experiences with the administration of justice] 
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Morning Cometh: A Night Also 


“Watchman, what of the nighi?. 


IE literature of the world shows that intel- 
ugent men have refused to believe that the 
ae purpose in the creation of our earth has 
been attained. Continually we find refer- 
s to “the morning of the new day,” to the 
den age,” ete., etc. Yet not to the longings 
ien’s hearts, but to the promises of our God, 
ve look for real instruction on this subject. 
Bible most emphatically declares that the 
re period of human history thus far has 
| a night time. 
he Prophet David explains, “Weeping may 
ire for a night, but joy cometh in the morn- 
(Psalm 30: d) Thus prophetically we 

assured that there will be a morning whose 
y, brightness and blessings will fully eom- 
sate for all the dark shadows of the night 
‘past. Our text is another prophecy along 
same line. The message of the Lord is: 
e morning -cometh!” St. Paul writes that 
to his time the world had been under a 
n of sin and death, not under a reign of 
teousness and life. (Romans 5:21) He 
its out also that the day of the Lord will 
e, and will come gradually, stealthily taking 
world unawares, “as a thief in the night”.— 
hessalonians 5:1 - 6. 
ll of the apostles assure us that it is not 
*s purpose to permit the reign of sin and 
ch to continue forever. They tell us that 
divine program is that Messiah, in the 
her’s appointed time, will take to himself 
great power and reign King of kings and 
d of lords—putting down sin and every evil 
g uplifting humanity and granting a divine 
sing where for six thousand years ‘there has 
1a divine curse. The Bible writers explain 
; this does not signify a change 1 in the divine 
pose, but that God had planned this thing 
dimself from before the foundation of the 
ld; and that although He had permitted sin 
nter and death to reign, He had made fullest 
vision for the Redeemer to die for our sins 
eventually to become the Restorer and Life- 
sr to Adam and his race—to as many as will 

pt everlasting life on the divine terms. 

e apostles tell us that during the “night 
2, since Jesus’ death, God has been doing a 
al work—selecting from mankind a special 


. The morning cometh, and a night also.”—Isaiah 21:11, 12. 


class, a saintly few—‘“the church of the first- 
borns, whose names are written in heaven”. 
These are not taken from any one nation or 
denomination. This “little flock’, to whom it is 
the Father’s good pleasure to give the kingdom 
(Luke 12:32), is composed of all the saintly 
followers of Jesus, who walk in His steps in the 
narrow way during this gospel age. Their ex- 
periences are to qualify them for association 
with their Redeemer in His Messianic kingdom. 
Their trials, their obedience, and their sufier: 
ings for righteousness’ sake are to work out for 
these a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory. Suffering with the Master for the 
truth’s sake in the present life, they are to share 
His glory, honor and immortality in the life to 
come. They are to be His joint-heirs in His 
kingdom,—Galatians 3: 29; 2 Timothy 2: 11, 12. 


The Kingdom Sunrise Nearing. 


Amongst the Lord’s people even, few yet 
understand that Jesus distinctly teaches that the 
“Sun of Righteousness”, which will arise with 
healing in His beams and whose light will con- 
stitute the new day, will be composed of the 
church of Christ glorified—changed from human 
to divine nature by participation in the first res- 
urrection. Our Lord Jesus tells this in the par- 
able of the Wheat and the Tares. He declares 
that in the end of this gospel age all of the 
wheat class will be gathered into the heavenly 
garner, and that “then shall the righteous shine 
forth as the SUN in the kingdom of their 
Father’. (Matthew 13:43) We must not think, 
however, that this signifies the church without 
the Redeemer, but must remember that Jesus 
is “the head over the church which is His 
body”.—Ephesians .1: 22, 23. 

How wonderful, how beautiful, how appropri- 
ate are the word-pictures of the Bible! No one 
but the Lord knew of the great divine plan. No 
one but Him, therefore, could give these pic- 
tures of its development. In various terms and 
figures of speech the Bible attempts to give us 
a little glimpse of the glorious conditions of 
that day, The new day and the kingdom will 
be “the desire of all peoples”. In that day the 
righteous will flourish, and evil-doers will be cut 
off from life. During that thousand-year day 


of Messiah’s kingdom, Satan ‘is to be hound, 
“that he may deceive the nations no more”. 
(Revelation 20:2,3) Landlordism will come to 
an end; for “they shall not build and another 
inhabit; they shall not plant and another eat 
the fruit thereof”, but “shall long enjoy the work 
of their hands”.—Isaiah 65; 22. 

he earth is to yield her increase. (Psalin 
67:6) Streams are to come forth in the desert; 
the solitary places are to be made glad. The 
entire earth is to become like the Garden of 
Eden. It is God’s footstool, and He declares that 
He will make it glorious. It is not to be burned 
up with literal fire, as once we supposed. It is 
to “abide forever’. (Heclesiastes 1:4; Psalm 
104:5) “He formed it not in vain; He formed it 
to be inhabited.”—Isaiah 45:18; 66:1; 60:13; 
2a eA A t 
Ry Wonderful Foregleams of Light. 

The most wonderful thing that the Bible tells 
us respecting that new day is that it will bring 
great intelligence and enlightenment to every 
creature. ‘The light of the knowledge of the 
. glory of God shall fill the whole earth as the 
waters cover the face of the great deep. (Isaiah 
11:9; Habakkuk 2:14) “And they shall teach 
no more every man his neighbor, and every man 
his brother, saying, Know the Lord; for. they 
Shall all know me, from the least of them unto 
the greatest, saith the Lord.” (Jeremiah 31: 34) 
Ultimately every knee shall bow and every 
tongue shall confess, 10 the glory of God.—Phil- 
ippians 2:11; Isaiah 45: 23. 

What an enthusing prospect the Bible holds 
out before the church and before as many of 
the world as can exercise a measure of faith 
to believe! The world indeed sees’ to some ex- 
tent that great blessings are coming; but just 
what these are and how they are to come man- 
kind know not; for “the world by wisdom knows 
not God”. (1 Corinthians 1:21) The worldly 
wise have rejected the Bible, and do not trust it 
as a revelation from God. Thus the wise are 
caught in their own craftiness. (1 Corinthians 
3:19) \ Their boasted wisdom ensnares them 
and blinds them to the divine revelation. 

Nevertheless, some of our greatest thinkers 
—Mr. Edison and others—are rapidly seeing 
that the world is just on the verge of the most 
wonderful inventions and knowledge, which will 
transform the face of the earth and the people 
thereof. They are corroborating the Bible un- 
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wittingly; for they believe it not and know 
ol its message. . ; oS a 
The Dawning Begun in A. D. 1874.7 

Let us not stop now to discuss the darkness 
the night and its weeping. Let us awake, ; 
take note of the fact that the dawning of 
new age is already here. [or the past for 
two years we have been in it and enjoying so 
of its blessings. But those blessings came 
stealthily—"lke a thief in the night”—thati 
recognize their import. Some few have be 
calling attention to the fact that we have be 
in the Millennial dawn ever since 1874, " 
Bible chronology quite clearly teaches t 
the six thousand years since Adam’s creat 
have ended—six great days of a thousand yé 
each, mentioned by St. Peter—‘“a day with? 
Lord is asa thousand years”. (2 Peter 3; 
Now. the great seventh day, also a thousa 
years long, has commenced. We have been: 
joying its dawning. It is to be a grand dé 
What wonder if the dawning be remarkable: 
It may surprise some to be told that the pi 
forty-two years mean more to the world in’ 
crease of education, increase of wealth, increé 
of all manner of labor-saving inventions ¢ 
conveniences, increase of safe-guards and pi 
tections for human life, than did all the | 
thousand years which preceded them—ma 
times over. The world has probably create 
thousand times as much wealth during th 
forty-two years as during the entire six th 
sand years preceding. Yet these changes hi 
come so gradually that few have noticed them 


Tulfilment of Prophecy Everywhere. 
Forty-two years ago man labored from | 
to sun; today we are rapidly approachin 
eight-hour day. Forty-two years ago nearly 
the labor of the world was done with s1 
face; today it is nearly all accomplished by 2 
chinery. Forty-two years ago the sewing-n 
chine was just reaching perfection; today it 
everywhere indispensable. So with the th 
sand household conveniences. So with nea 
all of our sanitary and plumbing arrangemert 
So with farming implements. Reapers. a 
binders, mowers, automobiles, gas engines, e 
etc., all belong to these forty-two years. In¢ 
cities the modern conveniences are wonderl 
Solomon in all his glory never even dreamed 
such things as the poorest human being in Am 
lca May enjoy! vedi ieee eae aaa 
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Prophecies respecting streams in the desert 
and the wilderness blossoming as the rose are 
vaving fulfilment—not miraculously, but in har- 
nony with the divine order of an increased in- 
elligence amongst men. Artesian wells-are 
eing drilled, irrigating canals constructed, not 
mly in the western part of the United States 
ind Canada, but also in far-off Mesopotamia. 
The results are marvelous. Land previously not 
vorth fencing is valued at $500 per acre today. 
fhe increase of knowledge has been supple- 
nented by governmental arrangements for the 
listribution of that knowledge amongst the 
eople. The soils of various localities are being 
nalyzed at public expense; and the tillers of the 
oil are given knowledge as respects what kind 
f fertilizers will bring satisfactory results. 

Under these conditions it does not surprise 
s to know that as much.as 156 bushels of corn 
ave been raised to one aere, and that 600 
ushels of potatoes and over are not an uncom. 
10n record. Js not the Bible being fulfilled? 
Vho can dispute these facts? What do they 
ignify? We answer that they exactly eorrobo- 
ate the divine declaration which describes our 
ay: Many shall run to and fro; knowledge 
1all be increased; the wise of God's people shall 
nderstand; and “there shall he a time of trou- 
le such as never was since there was a nation”. 
-Daniel 12: 4, 10,1; Matthew 24: 21, 


Increase of World-Wide Discontent. 

We are in the morning of our text. Ah, what 
glorious morning! How changed the human 
nditions from those of our grandfathers! 
ow thankful the whole world should be! Pans 
praise should be rising from all the people 
the favored lands of civilization; and helping 
inds should be outstretched to earry the same 
essings to heathen lands. But is it so? Are 
e people happy and rejoicing? Are they ap- 
eciative of the new day?—of the gifts of 
vine providence? 

No! In proportion as the blessings of God 
ive come, the discontent and unbelief of hu- 
anity have increased, not only in respect to the 
ble as the divine revelation, but in many in- 
ances in respect to the very existence of an 
elligent Creator. Notwithstanding the great 
*rease in the world’s wealth, and the fact that 
2re are some noble souls who are using their 
are of the wealth in a praiseworthy manner, 
vertheless the gencral operation of the law of 
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selfishness prevails; and all the legislation 
which has been enacted, or which can be enacted, 
fails to restrain the giant institutions—corpo- 
rations—of our day, fails to hinder them from 
the exploiting of the masses in the interests of 
the comparatively few. 

Did God know all these things? What will 
He do about them? Will He bring in the Millen- 
nial blessings, and risk that men shall take for 
granted that they have won the secrets of nature 
by their own wisdom and perseverance, and for- 
get God entirely? Will they become more dis- 
contented? Would a Millennium of discontent 
be advantageous?) What will God do about it? 


Phe Dark Night Already Settling. 


According to the Bible, God foreknew of the 
conditions of our day as we are now reviewing 
them; and in our text He gives a key to the sit- 
uation—elsewhere in the Scriptures made very | 
plain. Through the Prophet, God tells of the 
dark night coming—after the morning dawn had 
been well ushered in—a dark storm-cloud just at 
sunrise. This dark hour is described in the 
prophecy of Daniel, and also in that of our Lord 
Jesus, to be “a time of trouble, such as never 
was since there was a nation”. 

Bible students see this great time of trouble 
already beginning in the letting loose of the 
winds of strife in Europe. In the light of the 
Bible they perceive that the result of this pres- 
ent war will be the great wakening of the na- 
tions--of the governments of the earth—an 
increased knowledge and discontent amongst the 
people everywhere. 

The next phase of the trouble, according to 
the Bible, is to be the “great earthquake, such 


as was not since men were upon the earth, so 


mighty an earthquake, and so great”. (Revela- 
tion 16:18) This is not a literal earthquake, 
but a symbolic one—revolution. Then the third 
phase of the calamity—the darkest of all—will 
be the symbolic fire of anarchy, which will ut- 
terly destroy our present civilization. Then, in 
the midst of that most awful time of trouble, 
Messiah, the great King, will take His great 
power and will exercise it, with the result that 
the raging waves of the sea of human passion 
will all be quieted, the fires of anarchy will all 
be extinguished, and the reign of righteousness 
and peace will begin. : 
Cannot we see the wisdom of the great Crea- 
tor’s program? He has determined to permit 
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mankind to convince themselves of their own 
impotency, of their need of a God, and of the 
fact that there is a God, and that His glorious 
purposes for humanity are revealed in His 
Word. Ah. it is no wonder that the Bible speaks 
of that revelation of the Lord as the “still small 
voice of God”, speaking to mankind through 
Messiah’s kingdom! No wonder the Lord de- 
clares that “then He will turn to the people a 
pure message, that they may all call upon the 
name of the Lord, to serve Him with one con- 
sent Zephaniah a: 8; 9, 


Messiah Will “Make All Things New”. 


St. Peter gives us a vivid picture of the new 
order of things in Messiah’s kingdom. He says, 
“The day of the Lord will come as a thief in 
the night; in the which the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat; the earth also, and the 
works that are therein, ‘shall be burned up. 
the heavens, being on fire, shall be dissolved. . see 
Nevertheless we, according to His promise, look 
for new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.’—2 Peter 3:10, 12, 13. 

The “new heavens” will be the glorified church, 
consisting of Jesus the Head and His bride 
class, selected from the world during the past 
eighteen centuries. The “new earth” will be 
the new social order under the control of the 
new heavens. There will be no patching of 
present institutions, but a clean sweep of them 
_ py the fire of divine wrath preceding the estab- 
ishment of the new order, wherein only that 
which is righteous, just, equitable, true, will be 

recognized in any degree. 

We rejoice that such glorious things are com- 
ing—even though the world must necessarily 
reach them through the tribulation of the time 
of trouble. Happy are those whose eyes and 
ears of understanding are open now, and who 
are in such heart relationship with the Lord 


that He can make known to them in advance © 


something of the riches of His grace, and show 


them how the coming troubles will work out - 


blessings for the human family. 


Life and The Life-Giver. By J. W. Coolidge, M. D. 
Ns a matter of pure reason, it must infallibly 

be that the proper means and agencies for 
the care and preservation of our bodies have 
been provided; that is only a wise provision of 
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But radium is of itself such a specta 
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a kind and beneficent Creator. What are > the 2 
agencies and are all discoverable by man? — 
human experience affirms that they are. rh 
exist as naturally and continually acting fort 
revealed to and under the control of the i nt 
ligence of men. They exist in nature everywhe 
—most wonderful, so varied, such a great mul 
plicity and so adaptable—in the air, the wat 
the food, in fact in all nature—the mineral, ft 
vegetable and animal kingdoms. if 
Let us instance the almost countless numb | 
of medical plants for man’s use growing by ¢ | 
neglected wayside, in field, forest and garg 
They are medicines of nature for man and a 
for animal life. The former finds these prop 
ties and applications through human energy ¢ 
education: the latter by instinct. 7 
New discoveries are always consequent uf 
new effort; first the sense of the need, then 
finding of what has always been in natt 
simply awaiting its day—just another step | f 
ward and the unknown is revealed. a 
Society functions at its best and highest whe 
it studies how to promote the physical we 
being of the individual, not to the neglect of 
spiritual, but as the very foundation of pi 
eiple upon which the higher life is based. — 
St. Paul so finely says: “Know ye not that 
are the temples of the Holy Spirit?” We rr 
therefore, accept it as an axiom that the Spi 
cannot function at its highest when the bor 
does not—that it is our chief duty to keep W 
to use every known preventive means to 1 
end, as well as to seek creative and restora 
measures when there are departures from 
mal bodily conditions. 
In this our day came the discovery off 
tricity and of radium. These discoveries | 
not happen by accident; for nothing happer 
by accident. But the discovery of el 
energy and radio-activity came at the ¢ 
time when human intelligence was sufficier 
advanced to understand them and to g 
their true import. 
All of us are in a general way famili 
electricity and the multiplicity of benefit 
its discovery and development have co1 


ment and its discovery is so recent th 
of the romantic features of its adven 
human world are yet unwritten. The 
discovered by a woman and that her 


fas awarded the Nobel Prize of $40,000, and 
hat it was heralded as the greatest scientific 
uscovery of the century are in themselves but 
erely interesting side- lights of this remark- 
ble substance. | 
‘Locked up within that mysterious element 
re secrets far more important to this and other 
rorlds than any discovery yet made by man. 
has revolutionized and knocked the very 
undation stones from under our preconceived 
eas of matter and the law governing things 
aaterial. . 
)It has destroyed and set at naught many of 
ur old theories of chemical action. Even the 
orce of gravity has been overcome by the power 
eked up within this subtle substance, as evi- 
enced by its power to discharge from itself 
1 particles of matter at terrific velocity. 
loreover, it has given us a new branch of 
man wisdom and that branch is the science of 
lo-activity, the science that deals with the 
‘base of things and bridges the gulf that 
arates the real from the unreal, the ponder- 
ble from the intangible. This wonderful 
fergy finds its principal use and application in 
ling with our physical bodies in the relief of 
man suffering. Its force is strikingly alin to 
actual, vital forees of the cells of the body 
y which all the life functions of our bodies 
’e sustained. A 
Does it seem like a far-fetched statement to 
‘that we ean apply at will to any portion of 
anatomy, or to any of the organs, the same 
d of force of life inherent in them by nature? 
e experimental facts, now quite fully estab- 
d, point to this; and if this is true, then this 
ange substance or form of energy called 
lum, a solar energy or sun product, or what 
dt, 1s More wonderful than all the dreams and 


sreation. 


nment on the Foregoing By J. F. Rutherford 
HE article by Dr. Coolidge concerning the 
application of radium as a. vital force is 
eresting to me.. About a year ago I suffered 
m a severe case of pleuro-pneumonia, and 
» Coolidge was my physician. During the 
riod of convalescence he provided me with a 
io-solar pad, or belt, which I wore with great 
fit to myself. I haye since recommended it 
: others, who have likewise benefited by it. 
$ pad I understand is manufactured by the 
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Radium Appliance Company of Los Angeles, 
California, and the process of manufacture is 
to diffuse through a mass of paste by the power 
of electricity a small quantity of radium, and 
out of this the pad is manufactured. If the pad 
is held in the sunlight for five minutes, it can be 
taken into a dark room and will photograph 
itself. In other words, it absorbs the energy 
of the sun and transmits that to the human 
system. I believe that this will prove very 
beneficial to humanity; and so recognizing it, 
I am glad to call attention to it. 


Palestine Items 

Newspapers of Palestine ee been printing 
instructions from the Medical Unit on how to 
prevent the spread of Spanish influenza, which 
is prevalent. The pupils in the schools have 


been receiving lectures from the Vaad Hach-° 


inuch on the prevention and cure of influenza, 
which has caused many deaths. 

The severe economic straits of doctors in 
Palestine were discussed at a meeting of the 
Webrew doctors’ association in Jaffa. Due to 
the larger-number of new doctors who had 
immigrated in proportion to other immigrants, 
the situation of the doctors was growing worse 
daily. It was decided to publish an open letter 
to Hebrew doctors abroad, depicting the pres- 
ent situation and the impossibility of organiza- 
tion while immigration was not free and while 
sanitary and hygiene work had not been taken 
up on 2, national seale. 

The Zionist Commission in Palestine has 
decided on the following plan of work: 

1. To settle 60 members of the Jewish Battalion in 
upper Galilee, 20 in Kfar Giladi, 20 in Tel Hai, and 
20 in Hanara. 

2. To reconstruct the houses destroyed during the 
war at Givat Saul, near Jerusalem. 

3. To create in codperation with the Anglo-Palestine 
Company, a special fund for loans for the development 
of commercial industry in Jerusalem, Jaffa and Haifa. 

4, To arrange surveying courses in Jerusalem for 
24 pupils for a period of five months under the direction 
of Engineer Krause, 

5. To support, up to half its budget (£15 per month) 
the Beth Haam of Jerusalem, 


Darkness and Sunshine 
._ “How Thou canst love me as I am, 
And be the God Thou art, 
Is darkness to my intellect, 
But sunshine to my heart.” 
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JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY 


NE question for each day is provided by this journal. The parent will find it interesting and helpful 
to have the child take up the question each day and to aid it in finding the answer in the + SCEU UP Ss y 
thus developing a knowledge of the Bible and learning where to find in it the information which is desired. 


1. Who was Bh ei person that ever went to 8. What is faith? 

heaven? ae See Hebrews 11:1, 6. 
Answer: See yeh 8:13: Who was the first one to receive a prot 
9. Is not David, the sweet singer of Isracl,in se ap a heavenly home? — - 


heaven? Answer: See 1 Corinthians 15: 20; Colossians 1:1 
Answer: Sce Acts 2: 84. 10. When was the “kingdom yes heaven fi : 
3. Did God promise to take Abraham, His preached? 

friend, to heaven? Answer: See Luke 16: 16: Matthew 3: 1,2 2. ae 
Answer: See Genesis 13: 14 - 16. 11. Who was the first to speak about ti 
4. Did Abraham ever get that land? “areat salvation” or “high calling’? — 
Answer: See Acts 7: 5. Answer: See Hebrews 2:3. Pern 
5. Can Jehovah break His word, or will He. 12. What names are given to the slags 

resurrect Abraham anes give him that promised receive the heavenly home? 

land? Answer: See Luke 12:32; Mark 13:27; Galatia 
Answer: See Hebrews 6: 18. 3:29; John 15: D5 1 Poles Vetedlis te Bye: arte thian 


6. Did the patriarch Job expect to be raised 6:2; Romans 8:7- 9,17; Revelation 21: 2,9; Ma 
from the dead and live on the earth again? thew 25:1; Psalm 45:9; Revelation 19:7. | 


Answer: See Job 14:13- 15. 13: How many will be in this bride class? 
7. Did any of the old patriarchs receive the Answer: See Revelation 4:3, 4,9, 16; 14:1. 
promised blessings before they died? 14. What will this class do in heaven? 


Answer: See Hebrews 11:13. Answer: See Romans 8: 16,17; 1 Cor. 6:2, 3. 
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“Che Finished Myziery” 
The Great Bible Commentary 


Every Christian and erder-loving person should read it a 


Exposes the duplicity of the clergy; explains 
the cause of the distress of nations; and fore- 
tells the blessing of the people in the near future. 


For the publication and circulation of this book 
during the war many Christians suffered great persecu- 
tion—being beaten, tarred and feathered, imprisoned, a 
and killed.—Mark 13: 9. ¢ wy 


Revised, illustrated ® 
edition, cloth-bound $i 00 postpaid 
(Paper cover, magazine edttion, 20¢) : et. 
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Published every other Wednesday at 35 Myrtl/ 
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The League of Nations Imbroglio 


his examination of the 
mutes of the Council of 
tional Defense “discloses 
fact that a commission 
seven [Wall Street], men, 
Osen by the President 
ober 11, 1916, twenty- 
n days before his re- 
on], seems to have de- 
1 the entire system of 
hasing war supplies, 
nned a press censorship, 
med a system of food 
ol, and selected Herbert 
yer as its director, deter- 


practically every war 
re which the Congress 
uently enacted, and 


Ss 
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MERICA is still at war with Germany, 
-technically, and will continue to be until the 
ue of Nations question is settled. Various 
ons as to why the United States entered the 
f have been assigned, which we summarize: 
epresentative William J. Graham has stated 


all this heuind closed doors, weeks and 
months before the Congress of the United 
S declared war against Germany”. 

Coruary 26, 1917, in his address to Congress, 


mplating war or any steps that may lead 
©. On March 22, 1917, E. P. C. Harding, 
id ent of the Federal Reserve Bank Board of 
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Explanatory Note 


The shortage of paper still continues, but 
beginning October first THe GoLpeN AGE 
will resume its usual size and increase the 
price fifty cents to cover the greatly in- 
creased costs. This will make the price after 
October first $2.00 in the United States and 
$2.50 in Canada and in foreign territory. 
Meantime, however, subscriptions and re- 
newals will, be accepted, until September 
thirtieth inclusive, at the present price— 
$1.50 domestic, and $2.00 Canada and foreign, 


the United States, issued a statement that “as 
banker and creditor, the United States would 
have a place at the Peace Conference table, and 
be in much better position to. resist any pro- 
posed repudiation of debts”. 
the war was duly declared. 


On April 6, 1917, 


September 28, 1917, in a 
speech delivered before the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City, Mr. 
Wilham G. McAdoo, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
said: “It has been repeatedly 
stated that the United States 
entered this war to make 
liberty and democracy secure 
throughout the world. While 
this is true, it must be 
remembered that America 
entered this war for a more 
immediate reason” —the 
Kaiser's bumptious order 
that America should cease 
trading with England and 
‘France. And, said Mr. Me- 
Adoo, if this order had been 


obeyed, “he would have destroyed by one stroke 
of his pen more than $3,400,000,000 of our 
commerce” and “would have accomplished more 
destruction on our farms, in our factories, and 
in our mines than he could achieve with all the 
armies and navies of the German Empire”. 
The object of the war was to whip the 75,000,- 
000 Germans and prevent the one-legged and 
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one-armed Teutonic survivors, after England, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Japan and Russia got 
through with them, from placing the remaining 


1,600,000,000 of mankind under everlasting mis-. 


government and servitude. The war was also 
to be “a war to end war”. 


The President and the League 

HEN President Wilson, much against the 

wishes of many of his admirers, and con- 
trary to the custom of the presidential office, 
left Washington to proceed to a foreign capital 
and there negotiate a peace on the basis of his 
famous, Fourteen Points of justice and mercy, 
he enjoyed a prestige and a moral influence in 
the world unparalleled in history. 

Unlike American diplomatic practice, the for- 
eign offices of European countries are filled with 
men trained all their lives to say one thing and 
mean another, to scheme, plot, intrigue, deceive 
and undermine; and it was fundamentally im- 
possible for men of that type to comprehend the 
reverence with which honest men everywhere 
regarded those Fourteen Points. 

Tt was unfortunate for Mr. Wilson after he 
had stipulated as one of his Fourteen Points, 
that hereafter the peace of the world should rest 
not on seeret treaties but on open covenants 
openly arrived at, that the covenants at Paris 
promptly began behind barred doors. No one 
likes to doubt that the President would have 
preferred to have these conferences held in the 


open, or doubts that the European foreign offices’ 


_ preferred to have them in secret. Yet Mr. Clem- 
enceau, who did as much or more than any one 
else to wreck the President’s high ideals, caused 

word to be sent out that it was President Wilson 
that was responsible for the secret meetings. 

The freedom of the seas, one of the widely 


heralded “points”, was never mentioned at the 


peace table, Britain having served notice that 
the subject must not be discussed. According to 
Dr. Dillon, of the London Daily Telegraph, none 
of the “points” were considered; no official min- 
utes of the proceedings were recorded; commnu- 
nications were never issued to the press, and the 
five, four or three men shut themselves in a 
room and agreed on what disposition they 
should make of the interests of earth’s 1,600,- 
000,000 inhabitants. ; 

It is said to be a prominent characteristic of 
the President’s temperament seldom to accept 
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‘University of Paris conferred upon him 


Sas - 


guidance or advice. On this occasion, if n 
before or never again in his life, he had1 
to lean strongly upon “the advice and con 
of the Senate”, as the Constitution require 
the exercise of the treaty-making prerogat 
but he incurred the ill-will of the Senate by 
ure to do so. Premier Lloyd George, on 
other hand, had with him in Paris a Br 
imperial delegation which was virtually ar 
formal senate; and he took no action withou 
approval. Lloyd George came with comp 
plans for everything, and it was Lord Ph 
more’s plan for a league, modified by Gen 
Smuts, that served as a basis for the confere 

Without Mr. Wilson the Conference wi 
have been an even wilder orgy of land-grabl 
and imperialism than it was, and it was 
enough; but he exercised a restraining influ 
and the United States came away from 
peace tahles with just what it desired—noth 
So difficult were the conditions that he ha 
meet, and so dissatisfied was he at times 7 
the mental attitude of those with whom he 
trying to arrange a better world, that it is. 
on one occasion he nearly quitted the city in 
gust. He received some honors and gifts 
tended, no doubt, to lessen the sting of the, 
appointment which he must feel over his fai 
to produce such a covenant as he desired. 


degree of “Doctor Honoris Tausea”, what 
that is; and the gifts presented to him wel 
considerable value. | een Cae 
The people of the United States were 
really represented at Paris. President 
went to the conference after a most spectas 
defeat in the 1918 elections. Apparently he 
the thought of redeeming himself in the eyé 
his fellow men by inaugurating the League 
becoming a president, as-it-were, of the wi 
To that end he caused the League to be i 
woven with the peace treaty proper. When 
returned to the United States, Mr. Clemene 
and his colleagues separated the League ft 
nant from the treaty, but on his return Mr. 
son insisted that they be put back togeth 


The Treaty of Versailles — | 
N April 2, 1917, in his war message | 


President said: “We act not, to enmity tow 
a people, nor with the desire to bring any Ij 
or disadvantage upon them, but only in of 
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n to an irresponsible De ramon We are, 
; me say again, sincere friends of the German 
ople.” But these temperate words found no 
al fulfillment in the peace treaty. 
5 Herbert Hoover, s speaking at Johns Hop- 
s University February 23, 1920, said: 
“The Treaty as distinguished from the Covenant was 
mn in fire and suffering, a sense of wrong, the passions 
“revenge and fear that ; grew from them.” 
Mr. Maynard Kovacs, at the head of the Brit- 
h Be eonators, next to Lloyd George, says of 
e treaty that it is a shameful, dishonorable 
id dishonoring document, and because it ren- 
. rs Germany prostrate, bankrupt and unable 
prise again, all Europe will surely go to ruin. 
says that after the armistice was declared 
Germany had been rendered helpless the 
Id was treated to a spectacle on the part of 
Allies of “a breach of engagements and of 
iternational morality comparable with her 
ense in the invasion of Belgium’. He de- 
res further: “If I had influence at the United 
tes Treasury, | would not lend a penny to a 
gie one’ of present Huropean governments. 
he President of the French Chamber styled 
eace terms accorded to Germany, “F'rance’s 
ous revenge’. 
oyd George spoke of the terrible severity 
the peace terms. He intimated that in the 
tex of information concerning prisoners, 
tification and care of graves, disposition of 
nies, settlement of debts, restoration of for- 
r treaties, resumption of commercial rela- 
s, navigation of German inland waterways, 
ermination of frontiers, and forced confes- 
m of guilt for starting the war, every effor 
d been made to humiliate the German people. 
General Smuts, whose plan for the League of 


Beme; Says: 
ag promise of the new life, the victory for which 
ie people have shed their blood and their treasure 
t hout stint, the fulfillment of their aspirations toward 
new international order and a fairer, better world are 
w ritten in this treaty.” 

Senator Knox, of Pennsylvania, though ap- 
oving of the terms of the treaty, says that 
t is a hard and eruel peace’. 
Lord Robert Cecil, British member of the 
ai e Conference, and one of the strongest ad- 
es of the League of Nations, says that “ir. 
plication of the principles of Christianity 


tions was used as a basis for the completed 


to international relations lies the only cpietion 


of the problem”. 

With these words of Lord Cecil in mind, how 
ominous are the comments of the London Nation 
upon the conditions laid down to the former 
subjects of the Kaiser! The article says: 

“And those peace terms? Well, look at them again! 
Suppose they were presented to us. Suppose our cause 
were wrong to the last item, our fault like midnight, our 
community in ruins, the enemy within our gates, and 
we disarmed. Would we Britons submit? Would we? 
Not while one of us was left alive, and there was yet 
another stone in the road.” 

Dr. Felix Adler, leader of the ethical culture 
movement, says: 

“Tt is true that the darker forces of the world 
triumphed at Paris Mi the unjust oy of peace 
was written’ 

So terrible were ‘he conditions laid down that | 
the Buddhists and Shintoists of Japan, in pros- 

elyting among the Chinese of Shantung prov- 

inee, are pointing to the way other Protestant 
nations are maltreating Protestant Germany as 
proof that there is no truth nor reality in the 
Christian religion. The House of Bishops of, 
the Episcopal Church, at its Triennial General 
Convention, held at Detroit in October, took 
note of this and by a vote of 58 to 44 repudiated 
a resolution approving the Peace Treaty and 
the League of Nations. 


Not the Bird We Expected 


eae one advantage that Germany gets out of 
the treaty, if she has sense enough to avail 
herself of it, is disarmament. A complete dis- 
armament would be a great advantage to her in 
her efforts to regain a footing and pay her in- 
demnity and other colossal debts. The von Kapp 
fiasco in Berlin seems to show conclusively that 
the German people are sick of militarism. 
The United States is in a predicament regard- 
ing the German ships that were seized here. 
Senator Hitcheock says that unless the treaty is 
ratified, “there is every reason to believe that — 
Gdanane could wrest these vessels from us by 
perfectly peaceful means”, i. e., by the courts 
declaring that the seizures were unjust. The 
United States 1s in another predicament because 
it sold the property of Germans in this country, 
and unless the treaty is ratified it has no lawful 
means of withholding this money and using it 
as planned-for the settlement of damages to 


» 


* 


American property in Germany, Austria, Bul- 
garia and Turkey, and the payment to Ameri- 
cans of debts owing by Germans. 


«NOT THE BIRD WE EXPECTED 


From Baltimore American 
“Tt Might Have Been’’ 
I’ there had been a real desire on the part of 


Clemenceau, Lloyd George, Orlando and Mak- 


kino, prime ministers respectively of France, 
England, Italy and Japan, for a quick scttle- 
ment on.the basis of & sincere adherence to Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points a satisfactory peace could 
have been obtained in sixty days. 

A mere statement by the United States, Eng- 
land, France, Italy and J apan that they would 
stand together for the defense of. the, liberties 
of the world, for peace and for right, would 
have been a powerful-and valuable document. 
The League can do little more than give point 
to such a statement. 

Europe did not seek a league of nations. ‘The 
idea was pressed from the American end. On 
America’s side of the question it was natural 
enough, and is still natural, to wish that some 
kind of covenant could be made which would 
prevent a repetition of the World War, and 
make all wars difficult henceforth. 


The World War cost the United States 100,- : 


000 lives and an expenditure of $26,000,000,000. 
The revenue law now in force exacts $6,000,000,- 


\ 
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make it impossible to apply the mandate pr 


_ Chinese, Hindus, and Negroes that cont 


W 
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000 annually (with current expenditures 
$9,000,000 ,000). 

The loans to America’s alias total $10, Or 
000,000. If America goes into the League 
brine ly drawn, ane fails to measure up 
what i 1s expected of her in keeping the Leay 
rules, those who have borrowed these vast su 
might refuse to repay them as a penalty, ¢ 
could use the League to enforce their decisi 
The League also provides for a general boye 
of any offending nation, the most effective 4 
measure short of actual invasion of a countr 

Much has been said about the mandate pr 
ciple, but the traditions of America wo 


ciple as iJlustrated in the past activities 
the East India Company, or the Hudson E 
Company, or the South African Company. 4g 
America has been unaccustomed to such e¢ 
nial activities it would be more difficult to ra 
armies here for that purpose than in Engla 

The fact that the Administration anticipa 
trouble from an effort to put the League pli 
into effect may be shown by the proposed 
erease of the peace army from 80,000 to 500, 
men, and the proposition to buila’ the great 
fighting fleet in the world, with ae 
guns, and manned by 250,000 sailors, at 
expense of $913,000,000 at one time. The s sq 
ments that. the League. was supposed to - 
war a thing of the past were tempered by. 
knowledge that at the time of its announcem 
the United States had in process of construct 
four battleships of 42,000 tons each. ey, 

The Women’s International | Conference 
Permanent Peace, held at Switzerland in’ 
summer of 1919, condemned the League of | 
tions in the following language?: "0 > 4m 
By guaranteeing the fruits of secret treaties. 0 
conquerors the terms of peace have tacitly sanctio 
secret diplomacy, denied the principle of self-determi 
tion, recognized-the rights of the victors to the sp 
and created all over Europe discords and animosi 
which can only lead to future wars. By demanding 
armament from one set of belligerents only, the pri 
ple of justice is violated and the tule of force continu 

Senator France calls attention to the fact t 
the population of the self-determinative nati 
within the League is only one-fourth of 
population of the world, and that outside 
it are 1,200,000,000 Germans, Russians, T ‘ur 


within themselves possibilities of another lea 


it contains. 

Che world would better-be summoned in a new 
icil if it wishes a lasting and useful league 
nations. There should be a different basis 
representation agreed upon, one representing 
* peoples of earth and not their politicians. 
Che practical showing of the League to date 
that it puts the whole world under the arbi- 


sh three or four men dictating to the entire 
rid. It is just this kind of centralized power 
it brought on the World War; it bodes no 
dd to the liberties of the masses of mankind 
have so much power vested in so few men. 


y America Halts 

pe American Government, prior to the pres- 
ent administration, stood in much the same 
ation to the American people that the father 
‘a home oceupies toward his children. It is 
ugated by its basic law to provide large lib- 
des of thought, speech and -action, and is 
ed because of this; and the people who left 
+ execrably governed countries of Europe 
ind a haven of refuge here will not willingly 
t the American people back permanently into 
» hands of a league of the kind of tyrants 
m whom they escaped, nor flatter themselves 
) strongly with the belief that a perfect plan 
s been suddenly devised whereby nations and 
yples differing i in beliefs, standards, customs, 
ors, languages, religions and governments, 
a work harmoniously for the common good. 
In the League of Nations the white races of 
: world aan be in a minority in voting 
wer, and largely in the minority as to the 
al population represented; and it remains to 
‘proven that the relegation of the white races 
‘the rear would be for the general welfare. 
The Grand Army of the Republic, veterans 
e Civil War, at their annual convention at 
Pus, Q., adopted a resolution opposing the 
ague as jeopardizing American independence. 
illions of Americans believe—with all the 
esidents from Washington to Grant—that 
$ nation should have gotten out of Hurope 
le time of the armistice, free and independ- 
Bs as heretofore, master of its own destiny, 
d able to work for the benefit of mankind 
out taking part in the age-long squabbles 
d intrigues of Europe and Asia, or becoming | 
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pable of destroying the Paris League with | 


Ty power of England, France and Japan,. 
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the guarantors of a world that was remodeled 
in secret by men whose diplomacy is far below 
the American ‘standard of honor and fair play. 
It is likely that if the United States had ratified 
the League when first presented, it would by this 
time have 250,000 men in Europe, involving an 
additional neal burden of ett Om 000 to 
$1,000,000,000 per year. 

The discussion of the League in the United 
States Senate centered about Article X, in which 
the members. of the League tndercank to .pre- 
serve the territory and existing political inde- 
pendence of all members of the ‘League. Tt was 
the contention of the friends of the League that 
nobody supposed that military force could be 
used without the consent of the United States 
Congress; but an increasing number have come 
to share the view that the League would have 
no more effect in keeping the United States out 
of w ar than did the slogan, “He kept us-out the 
war”, of the last presidential campaign. _ 

And then there are the financiers! They re- 
member what prodigies of valor were performed 
by the American troops in the Argonne; and 
they reflect, ‘What wonderful collectors of in- 
terest on bonds those troops would make? But 
they do not reflect that they themselves would 
not be willing to go to the Far Hast or into the 
ice and snow of Siberia; and at heart they are 
not anxious that their own sons should go. 

Soldiers who actually saw the firing lines are 
strongly opposed to any league or alliance with 
other powers. The ee ricad Legion, an organ- 
ization composed entirely of officers and soldier 
boys who participated in the World War, has 
never ventured to bring this subject to a vote. 


League and the Constitution 
EITHER President nor Senate of the Unit- 
ed States possesses the power legally to 
transfer to a super-government the rights of the 
sovereigns of the United States, who? are the 
common people. Any treaties that are executed 
must be in harmony with the United States Con- 
stitution, or be made so by amendments to that 
Constitution before they can become effective. 
The citizen-sovereigns of the country can trans- 
fer their sovereignty to a super-government, if 
they choose; but their elected servants and rep- 
resentatives cannot do so and the only proper 
ua to settle the question is at the ballot box, by 
a special election. It is the business of French 
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statesmen to look after France, of British states- 
men to look after Britain, and of American 
statesmen to look after America. No one would 


suggest that a man should destroy his own 


family in order that he might divide his affec- 
tions among the members of other families, and 
no one should expect America to surrender to 
a council of European politicians American 
judicial, legislative and executive power. 

The London Times says: “There is a deplor- 
able tendency to cast the major responsibility 
for Europe’s troubles on America’s shoulders” 
——to use the assets of the United States to liqui- 
‘date European debts. 

Ability to get into the Tenens does not imply 
ability to withdraw easily. Virginia was one of 
the several states that entered the Union of the 
United States of America with the express res- 
ervation that she could withdraw at any time 
she saw fit. During the years 1861-1865 she at- 
tempted to exercise these rights which she lad 
expressly reserved to herself; and the decision 
that she had lost the right to withdraw was 
arrived at upon the kattlefield. 

The League provides that a nation may with- 
draw from it only when the League itself votes 
that the one that wishes to withdraw has dis- 
charged all its obligations to the League; and 
the nation that wishes to withdraw is excluded 

from the privilege of yoting upon the question. 
The Senate attempted to rectify this matter by 
a reservation. But this and other reservations 
calculated to preserve the independence of the 
country had no more than passed the Senate 
before the Parisian and London press were dis- 
cussing the advisability of going ahead with the 
‘inclusion of the United States in the League, and 
later refusing to recognize any of the reserva- 
tions under threat of war. ‘Expulsion or with- 
drawal of any strong nation from the League 
would be almost sure to result in another war. 


Senate and the League 
hh. Wilson’s viewpoint changes. 
he wrote: “No government can be admin- 
istered with the highest efficiency unless there 
be close codperation and an intimate undeér- 
standing between its administration and its leg- 
islature”; and in referring to President Polk’s 
course in beginning a war without consulting 
Congress and undertaking to conclude peace 
Vi ou consulting the Senate, he declared that 
Polk's course was due to his lack of patriotism, 
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_ have the country join on its own Nie ih 


his natural love of secrecy and his aversion 
consulting other persons. These are the charg 
now lodged against himself. x s. 

The Senate “Tet it be known in March, 19 
that a number of their body, sufficient to defe 
the treaty, were against the treaty ancm 4 
League as then projected. Subsequent to ,t 
date there was no good reason to believe t 
the League would be adopted by the Ament Ce 
people without careful discussion and pro 
revision of its terms. It would have been ¥ 
for the President, even at that late date, to ] 
vise his entourage and include among his cou 
sellors members of the Senate. 

On his return to the United States the Pr 
ident committed the error of assuming that t ! 
League as he brought it must be accepted w v1 
out investigation, analysis, amendment or r 
ervation. This made the Senate the more det 

ined to subject the plan to the closest a it 
cism; and at one time there were more than fil a 
proposed changes in its terms. These chang 
were not the Bork of enemies of the idea, ho 
ever, but of friends, of those who really oe r 
to save the good features of the Covenant. © 
least eighty of the ninety-six senators are 
favor of some sort of league, but are unw H 
to concede that the work at Paris was infall 

The League Covenant was first presented d 
the Senate July 10, 1919, and has since he 
the chief subject of national discussion. A f 
months after the debate began it leaked out fl u 
the Secretary of State had said that if the § 
até knew what the peace treaty let the count 
in for, it would never stand for the contra 
The Senate seems to have come to that Gg 
clusion. 

Reservations were Uagaredy preserving. t 
limitations of armaments, open diplomacy, 1 
settlement of national differences peaceab 
and leaving the obligation of the United Sta 
to participate in international crises. tom 
discretion of Congress. Lord Grey, Bri ‘iti 
Ambassador, stated that Great Britain wot 
accept these reservations. Ribot, the f 
premier of France, stated that all the All 
would accept them. Hurope would be. glad 


as Switzerland has done. 

Senator Owen, a staunch supporter 
President, said in a speech on the floo 
Senate: var 
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T do not believe there is a single iemberstia senator 
» would not vote for this resolution of ratification 
th reservations) if it were not for the belief of such 
ators that the President of the United States desires 
ta to- eine the Rouen of ratification now pend- 


the tr Baty was rejected in the Senate the first 
1e on November 19 ‘by 41 to 51, and again on 
inch 19, 1920, by a vote of 12 Republicans and 
Democrats against ratification and 28 Re- 
licans and 21 Democrats for ratification. To 
ify, the vote must stand 56 for to 38 against. 
ere are 32 senators to be returned next No- 
nber; and even if all of them are clected on 
edge to vote for the treaty unamended there 
uld not even then be two-thirds in favor of it 
hout change. It follows then, as a matter of 
irse, that the treaty will never be ratified in 
present form. 
here are several things that the President 
i do—return the treaty with acceptance of the 
ervations demanded by the Senate, return it 
its original form, or make a new treaty. He 
; refused to accept the Senate’s proposed 
og by proclamation, or to repeal the war 
with their extraordinary powers for the 
cutive branch of the government. 


ina and the Treaty ; 

| HIS speech to the Senate, January 22, 1917, 
resident Wilson wisely and truthfully said: 
) right anywhere exists to hand peoples about 
m sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were 
perty”. Th our issue of October 29, 1919, we 
‘e written upon the transfer of Shantung, 
h its 38,000,000 Chinese republicans, to the 
ereignty of ‘the Japanese emperor. 

t is not generally known that one of the 
uses of the treaty between China and Ger- 
ny under which the sovereignty of Shantung 
5 originally wrested away from the Chinese 
‘the German imperial forces, was that the 
ats of Germany were unassignable and non- 
asferable, and ‘that if in any way the rights 
Germany should be terminated they should 
once revert to China. When German power 
s broken in Shantung, therefore, that was the 
-end of the Shantung lease. Japan pos- 
sed not a shadow of right to that lease. 

‘he way in which China was induced to enter 
‘war on the side of the Allies was by the 
Irance of the American Ambassador at 
o that if China would break with Germany 
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the United States would uphold her at the coun- 
cil table in her effort to regain control of the 
heart of China, the Shantung province, then in 
Japanese hands. At the time the Ambassador . 
made that statement the cables were not work: 
ing, but the United States did not until after 
the war was over notify China that she would 
not back up this promise. 

While Chinese republicans were digging 
trenches in France, under the guns of imperial 
Germany, the secret treaty was made between 
Kngland, France and Japan, ceding to Japan 
the German “rights” in Shantung, which had 
ceased to exist in the Fall of 1914. This secret 
treaty was not made until the early part of 1917, 
two and a half vears after the Japanese troops 
had forced the German surrender at Kiao Chau. 

Japan is steeped in German ideas, and re- 
gards war as an industry. It is by war that she 
has gained her vast territories in Korea, Man- 
churia, Formosa, Caroline Islands and more 
recently in Eastern Siberia and Shantung; and 
there is little doubt that she is planning the 
subjugation of all Northern Asia, with a view 
of using for that purpose the millions of 
Chinese, even as Germany and Austria made 


26,000,000 Slavs fight their battles for them, 


even while those Slavs hated the Teutonic mas- 
ters for whom they fought. 

Japan refused to enter the League of Nations 
unless guaranteed the right to retain Shantung; 
and although Lloyd George and Clemenceau 
would have been glad to be freed from the secret 
treaty, and put into Wilson’s hands the power 
to decide whether or not the treaty should be 
eancelled, the President was so eager to get 
Japan’s consent to join the League that he sup- 
ported the agreement. 

Japan delivered a verbal promise to the Coun- 
cil of Five in Paris last Spring that as soon as 
the League became effective she would set a 
definite time for the political and military evac- 
uation of Shantung. But her good faith went 
bankrupt twice over Korea, which she annexed 
after (1) assuring the world that she had no 
intention of establishing a protectorate over it 
and (2) after assuring the world again that she 
had no intention of annexing it. Under the 
Japanese rule over Korea, a nation thousands 
of years old has been deprived of its independ- 
ence, free speech and learning have been sup- 
pressed, modest Christian girls have been 
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marched naked through the streets, and Christ- 
ian men have been crucified. Meantime the 
Mikado pleads for the League, urges his sub- 
jects to abide by the principles of universal 
justice, and agrees with other imperial male- 
factors “to respect and preserve as against ex- 
ternal aggression the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of all members 
of the League”. 


France and the League 

HE French never wanted the League and 

shaped it to their ends of defense, revenge 
and aggression. Premier Clemenceau made no 
pretense at any time of considering himself 
bound by the Fourteen Points and, it is said, 
never read them until after the armistice was 
declared, when he said cynically, “Now bring 
on the Fourteen Points”. 

That France never entered into the original 
spirit of the League is manifest from the fact 
that, contrary to its own provisions, she de- 
manded a separate alliance with Great Britain 
and America against Germany and now has 
under process of construction the largest army 
she has ever had. 


ftaly and the League 
F the French were cold on the subject of the 
League the Italians wére frigid. They went 
into the war against their former allies, Ger- 
many and Austria, as a result of a cold-blooded 
bargain for Fiume and other possessions on the 
eastern shores of the Adriatic Sea. It was their 
intervention that saved the Allies from defeat 
in the second year of the war. Now they are 
unable to appreciate the nice distinctions of 
morality by which the Allies today deny to them 
what they promised in secret to induce them to 
enter the war, and when they grant to Japan 
what was also promised in secret two and one- 
half years after Japan had grabbed the coveted 
territory. 

Reasoning that Italy made a mistake in not 
grabbing first and negotiating afterward, the 
same as Japan had done, the aristocratic poet 
D’Annunzio seized Fiume while the dispute was 
on, and still retains control of it. At Fiume the 
Italians are in a minority in the city population 
and the Serbs hold the back country. It is Ser- 
bia’s natural outlet to the Adriatic. Like the 
Kaiser, D’Annunzio is alleged to give evidence 


of having trouble with evil spirits. A dispat 
says: “He thinks himself above all laws ar 
proclaims that he is led by divine inspirations 


Britain and the League 


VW there was no spontaneous or wide 
spread support of the League idea in Bi 
ain before President Wilson went to Paris, 
Lloyd George made the statement that “1 
Allied governments are pledged to the Leagu 
noble ideals”. Would that they had been!. 
Manchester Guardian, speaking of the efforts ¢ 
the British statesmen at Paris, said: . 

“It seemed perfectly safe to press to the utmost lim 
because, no matter how top-heavy the structure 1 
created, America was there to steady it, and Mr. Wil 
was there to hallow it”. 

Although one of the Fourteen Points of Pr 
ident Wilson was “the freedom of the seg 
which was something that Britain denied to 1 
United States from. the first day that she d 
clared war upon Germany, and something | sl 
has not yet restored, her statesmen announeé 
without hesitation that she proposed to ma 
tain her supremacy upon the waters of the sev 
seas. This killed the spirit of the League fre 01 
the start. 1 
‘The London en Manchester Daily Nei u 
Says: 4 

“Europe needed food, and work, and peace~to he 
its wounds. But it was denied these things. Its wour 
were kept open and inflamed. Six precious weeks w 
wasted on the ‘Hang-the-Kaiser’ election in this co 
try, an election in which the mind of the nation, in 
of being moved to great issues, was saturated wit 
basest appeals to revenge and ignorance ; and we em 
from that saturnalia to the discussion of peace wit 
atmosphere poisoned by false issues and shameful 
mitments. We have never recovered from the ind 
crime. It, involved us in the French peace of rev 
instead of the American peace of healing; an 
fruits are scattered over Europe i in famine, disease, F 
olution, war, and all the miseries of a great conti n 


collapsing deeper and deeper into barbarism.” 


Austin Harrison, editor of The English . 
view, Says: ; | 
“The rejection of the Peace Treaty by the Amer 
Senate is by far the most momentous event sing 
armistice. The bitter truth is simply this : Polit 


aS 


beneficial to inom to the world. This eee 
return to sanity, coming from the quarter which 
economically controls, must therefore be heeded.” — 
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The Fanos English author, H. G. Wells, 
rites similarly : 
“When the principal powers of Europe can agree upon 
scheme that is not simply a plan for the partition of 
ia and Africa among themselves—and by 1922 they 
ht-to be chastened to the pitch of such an agreement 
have no doubt that the American people will he 
nd ready and willing to come into a real brotherhood 
: nations”, 
The noted English Pihoe Jerome K. Jerome, 
aes 
&The League of. Nations has come into the world 
born. ‘The sooner its/poor, unsavory little corpse is 
ed and forgotten the better for the health of 
rope. Its: sponsors, holding their noses tight between 
‘ir thumbs and fingers, invite us to the hr istening. 
je or two of them are honest men. They hoped for 
new Messiah. They seen to have persuaded themselves 
it by much shouting and prostrating of themselves 
y can raise it from the dead. The League of Nations 
s founded upon violence. It was built-up of lies ce- 
ated by hypocrisy. Its cornerstone is injustice.” 
The London Herald says of the League: 
®There is no honor left for any of us. The League of 
itions is a body without a soul. President Wilson has 
beaten. He forced public acceptance of his ideals 
the other powers, but they have beaten him secretly. 
compromised on essentials, and therefore the details 
Ye gone astray. From the moment he abandoned the 
‘st of the Fourteen Points he abandoned them all.” 


The london Daily News says: 

Rightly or wrongly lovers of world peace have got it 
to their heads that the allied governments and many 
yur leading men do not have, if they ever did have, 
rreal faith in the Lepeue which they have persistently 
mned with faint praise”. 

[The London Standard says: 

A League of Nations in which no one believes, but 
which. lip service is paid by everybody, is simply a 
m, and a most dangerous sham. The League, in fact, 
lecoming a jest and is treated by many ‘publie men 


The London Morning Post says the League 
uld be scrapped as a failure. 

in the New York American Senator Johnson 
tes Lloyd George to this effect: “The United 
ites ‘must enter upon foreign war automati- 
ly if England calls”. Probably Lloyd George 
thes the ‘statement were true; for it is a great 
lertaking for a little eountry like England, 
h only 34,500,000 people, to govern 650, 000,- 
) eople now ttibutary to her. 

eat Britain as a result of the war added 
000 conquered, seized or “mandated” square 
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miles to her terr tory ; - there being little thought 
by any. that the “mandated” countries will ever 
regain their liberties. That this was the thought 
running in the minds of the statesmen that are 
guiding Great Britain’s affairs is indicated by 
the fact that after the adoption of the League 
Great Britain laid plans for an army of 925,000 
men to be obtained by conscription, and aban 
doned these plans only in the face of the threat 
of a general strike, when it was agreed to re- 
store ‘the army ‘to its pre-war, size. 

British troops are less and less enthusiastic 
over the imperialist plans which have always 
been so much a part’of British policy; and: it 
would have been far better for Britain in the 
end if a just and generous peace had been ar- 
ranged than the scheme outlined in the League 
of Nations. 


The League and India | : 
ILL India’s membership in the League be 
a real membership that will do her some 
good or a paper membership that will be used 
against her best interests? 
A. J. Wilson, in The Fortnightly Review, 
March, 1884, states: 
“In one form or another, we draw fully £30,000,000 
a year-from that tnhappy country [India], and then 
the average wage of the natives is about £2 per annum, 
less, rather than more, in many parts. Our Indian 
tribute, therefore, represents’ the entire earnings of 
upward of six million heads of families, say of thirty 
millions of people. It means the abstraction of more 
ant A Balas -tenth of the entire sustenance of India every 
year,’ 
Keir Hardie stated: 
“The amount of taxes raised direct from the peasant 
is from 50 per cont. to 75 per cent. of the value of the 


yield of the land, in addition to which they have to pay 


local cesses, and, various other small items, so that prob- 
ably not less than 75 per cent. of the harvest goes in 
taxes. It is this fact which keeps the prople of India 
in a condition of hopeless grinding poverty.” 

The London Daily Herald, in June, 1919, said: 

“About half the people of India get only one meal a 
day and that is not a sufficient meal. The average life 
of an individual is only 23 years; in England it is 40 
years and in New Zealand 60 years. : 

The per capita expense for the education of 
yatives in the Philippines is two hundred and 
sixty-six times that devoted to the education of 
the natives in India, with the resvit that in 
twenty years’ time illiteracy of the Philippines 
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Me India, after 140 
© of the natives can 


has been reduced to 56%. 
years of British rule, only 7 hy, 
read ov write. 


Labor and the League 
HE British labor party constitutes a body of 
the most intelligent, progressive, and noble- 
minded men in the world. Directly, or by their 
leaders, they have issued manifestoes regarding 


the League of Nations embodying the following © 


declarations: 

“We, the undersigned, declare our most emphatic re- 
pudiation of the action by which Germany has been 
iorced to put her 
is destined to be but a scrap of paper. Germany has 
been forced to sign a peace pledging coker to hand 
over enormous indemnities and at the same time to 
give up those mineral and agricultural resources which 
alone would have made possible not only the payment 
of indemnities but the barest sustenance of millions 
ef her own people. Germany has, in fact, been 
forced to promise the impossible. Had she not done so, 
the food supply on which the lives of her peeple de- 
pended would have been ruthlessly cut off. In other 
words we put the women and children into the firing 
line, and the Germans had to give in. In any event one 
of the first-fruits of the Peace Treaty will be the 
massacre of babies, who by the cession of cows are to be 
deprived of their milk. Thousands of others will perish 
as their fathers find themselves deprived of the means of 
earning a living. Labor has had no part in the making 
of the treaty. ‘Tt is 0 a settlement opposed to every ideal 
for which labor stands,’ 

“The League of Nations, in order to establish ana 
maintain world peace, must be based on direct repre- 
sentation from parliaments, and not merely from 
goveruments, so as to secure and maintain its dem- 
ocratic character and prevent its being used as a 
buttress to executive authority. It should impose upon 
the signatory nations the responsibility of holding col- 
onies and dependencies in wardship for the purpose of 
training and educating them in political qualities that 
will enable them ultimately to practice self-determina- 
iion, and, in accordance with the proposals in the labor 
war aims, this provision should apply to all such colo- 
nies and not merely those lately under German control.” 

The French Federation of Labor, taking note 
of the fact that no workingman, no woman and 
no representative of the colored races. were 
among the conimissioners that sought to, put the 
world in order, has condemned the League on 
the ground that it is a project offered by diplo- 
mats and is “not the society of nations such as 
was Nee ates in the Fourteen Points of Presi- 
dent Wilson” 
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signature to what all sane men know - 


ern itself in its own way. In October the sal 


-eoncealed. If one dares suggest that 
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The League conta provisions for an Tat t 
national Labor Conference, to which the Un: 
States would send four delegates, Great Brit r 
and the colonies twenty-four, and other nati¢ 
four each. The decisions of this.Labor Conf 
ence were to become binding upon all the aaa 
having membership in the League, under th 
of boy. eott. 4 
‘The first meeting of this conbarenee took pl 
at Washington in October, but accomplish 
little because the League. steele was not yet 
effect. President Gompers of the Ameri 
Federation of Labor chose all of the Americ 
delegates, modestly assuming to speak for 1 
40,000,000 workers of this country. > @ 


Russia and the League — 
‘T was President Wilson who said that { 
Allies’ treatment of Russia would be the ae 
test of their good faith. This was before | 
unauthorized war upon that country in whi 
222 American boys were killed. Here is a 0 
ple, one of the greatest nations of earth, wi 
180,000,000 population, that has recently ov 
thrown a monarchy and is proeeeding to gove 
itself along lines of its own choosing. That) 
plans of governrnent may be impractical a 
may oat in failure is none of the Leag a 
business. Russia has offered, if granted pes 
to pay the interest on all outstanding bol 
What more do financiers want? Appareni 
they want a great deal more; for they he 
raised large sums of money to ‘publish’ and ¢ 
culate literature to try to offset the literatt 
which is said to be put out by the Russi 
Soviets, and which, they say, “threatens to e 
vert the whole world into thinking that the 
Russians have hit upon a good plan of go 
ment”, And they think this would he d 
gerous. Maybe so—but who made the promi 
to let them alone and let them see what th 
eould do? iy. 
In February, 1919, the nee of the Pes 
Conference said that they would not pert 
themselves to be forced to interfere in Russi 
internal affairs and that Russia was free to g 


statesmen declared a blockade against it— 
Mr. Lloyd George called a “death cordon”. 
what the object of this death cordon is has 


harassments of Russia are done, possibly 
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gestion of “big business”, and maybe at its 
umand, one is ealled by names which chiefly 
ray the 3 ignorance of those who use them. 

Ine thing that withheld public confidence 
m the League was that when Poland made 


t upon Russia the League took not a move to 


pit, and it is currently reported that the men, 

ney and munitions for Poland’s war were 

yplied with the knowledge and approval of 
oe Bags back of the League. 


rsia and re League 


$ soon as it. beeame apparent that the prin- 
-ciples which President Wilson advocated 
ald not be incorporated in the League, Eng- 
d seized Constantinople—the door to the Near 
st—having previously sent an army to put 
rsia under a British protectorate. The Per- 
n Government was loaned £2,000,000 at 7%, 
1 signed an agreement to accept “whatever 
ert advisers may be considered necessary for 
aie parts ‘of the Persian administra- 
*. This looks like the end of Persia’s “self- 
ermination of peoples”, to quote an expres- 
n in the Fourteen Points. 
the simple-hearted and the simple-headed 
y think that this administration of Persia is 
y temporary; but thinking people do not for- 
that England annexed Egypt after three 
tish prime ministers had pledged the honor 
Great Britain never to do it. After the up- 
ings in Egypt, due to the President’s refusal 
Peceive representatives of the Egyptian par- 
nent, a number of British army units in 
ypt held. meetings and decided that they 
nted to go home on the first ship rather than 
y and shoot unarmed men, women and chil- 
m-; and home they went. The Egyptian rep- 
sntatives merely wanted to see the President 
order to remind him that they too fought 
inst Germany in reliance upon his an- 


i need principle of “self-determination of 


e s ey and the League. 

his speech at Manchester, December 30, 
1918, President Wilson said: 

The re is only one thing that can bind peoples to- 
ier, and that is common devotion to right”. 

tis too bad that the sponsors of the League 
not have that motto before them all the time 


‘ rere deliber ating. 
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The League was to remove economic barriers 
between nations and it has multiplied them. 
There were to be no more secret treaties, but 
there are more of them than ever. The arma- 
ments were to be reduced, and they are larger. 
Serbia was to be given a port, and she has none. 
Everything was to be done in the open, and 
everything of importance is done in secret. Only 
two out.of nine of the last meetings were public. 
There was to be a “tree, open-minded, and abso- 
lutely impartial” adjustment of all colonial 
claims, but there was none. Germany’s colonies 
were taken away and given to England and that 
was all there was to “that. The world was to 
be safe for democracy. The German colonies 
were misgoverned, no doubt, though probably 
not as badly as Congo colonies of at least one 
of the Allies—Belgium. 

-It was announced that the object of the 
League of Nations is to keep justice between 
nations, but that does not square with the clause 
which renders the spoil of this and of all past 
wars the inalienable property of the present 
conquerors. Three despoilers sitting down in 
conference with one honest man solemnly agreed 
to protect one another, and that the honest man 
shall also protect them against any despoiler 
in the future. This is first cousin to compound- 
ing a felony. | 

The League of Nations does not represent 
the nations of the world. It placed and leaves 
all the power in the hands of a few countries. 

The way the matter was broached, there was 
to be one American in the council; but there is 
no one man in the United States or in the world 
capable of speaking for 106,000,000 of the most 
intelligent and progressive people of earth. If 
it takes the whole Congress of the whole people 
to decide America’s domestic matter S, it is even 
more important that. they, or their representa- 
tives, should decide her world policies. Anyway, 
it looks a trifle incongruous for the United 
States to enter an assembly where its one vote 
is counted on a par with the vote of Hedjaz, 
Haiti, or Liberia, insignificant settlements of 
Mohammedans and other backward peoples. 

The League was not founded on principle and 
contains no expressions of mutual penitence, 
forgiveness or reconciliation. If it had been 
founded. on principle it might have become a 
great reality. 

The League has done something. It has held 


meetings January 16 at Paris, February 11 at 
London, March 13 at Paris, April 9 at Paris and 
May 17 at Rome. It has ‘approved a plan for 
fs International Court of Justice to consist’ of 
welve of the world’s most famous jurists, in- 
date Lord Phillimore, of England, who draft- 
ed the original Covenant for the League ‘of 
Nations, and Elihu Root of the United states 
counsel for the liquor interests. 
“Phe haceaperditie as of March 20 was Anwar 
tina, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Brit- 
ish Empire, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Cieche. 
Slovakia, Denmark, France, Greeee, Guatamala, 
India, Italy, Japan, Liberia, Nétherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Persia, 
Peru, Poland Salvador, Siam. South Africa, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Uruguay and Ven- 
ezuela. 

Cuba, Eenador, Haiti, Jugo-Slavia, Hedjaz, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Portugal, Rumania and 
President Wilson have signed, but no. ratifica- 
tion has yet occurred; and Georgia, Ieeland, 
Luxembourg and San “Marino have .made ap- 
plication for membership. 


Almighty God and the League 
Lay a telegram May 9, 1920, the Presiden 


sb 


“It is ia that the party should peony: avow that it 
means to try without flinching or turning at any time 
away from the path for reasons of expediency, to apply 
moral and Christian principles to the problems of the 
world”. 


Yet it is a curious commentary. on the fate of | 


the League that the President went away on the 
greatest task, in some respects, that any man 
ever undertook, without any public acknowl- 
edgment of his dependence upon God, or without 
any request to anybody to seek Divine guidance 
for him. The Peace Conference at Paris delib- 
erately refused to incorporate in the document 
provisions for protecting the missionaries in 
their work and when some Christians then in 
Paris sent a written request to President Wil- 
son that the Peace Conference be opened with 
some form of Divine worship or of prayer to 
Almighty God for guidance, the reply was sent 
back that there was no time for religious serv- 
ices. The Covenant was a Godless one, and the 
Peace Conference deliberately made it so. 
Whether this was done to please the heathen 
emperor of Japan, and. the rulers of the other 
heathen countries that were invited to partici- 


_ its real object by placing the imperial family of Jax 


to‘in the following Scriptures: “Associate - yo 


Rade in the League, ‘does not matter. Ht wa 
strange proceeding. a. 

The Niroku, a Japanese newspaper, says? 4 

“The imperial family of Japan is as worthy df resp Di 
as God, and is ‘the embodiment of benevolence and j 
tice. It is the parent not only of her 60,000,000 ‘but 
all mankind en earth. ‘The Lea gue of Nations, propo 
to. saye mankind from the horrors of war, can only atte 


at its head, for to attain its object the League mu 
a strong punitive force and a supernatiopal and: 
racial character, and this force ean only be for 
the imperial family ‘of Japan.’ i, 
It is probable that When President W 
visited the Pope he gave the latter to under a 
that though refused admission to the’ League 4 
the first instance, he should be granted the pr 
ilege of coming in toward the last to bless f 
efforts of those who made the League a reali 
We notice, looking in this direction, a dispat 
from Brussels that the Committee of the Conf 
ence of the Assoéiations for the League ) 
tions decided “that the papacy could not: 
regarded asa nation, but expressed’ the vit 
that it was a power, and that ‘there wa 3 
important, reason for its exclusion from rep 
sentation in the League of Nations’. «© am 
The League of Nations seems to be referr 


selves, O ye people, and ye shall be broke 
pieces; and give ear, all yeof far countries 
yourselves, aid ye shall be broken in pieces 
yourselves, and ye shall be broken in p 
Take - counsel together and ‘it shall’ come 
naught: speak the word, and it shall-not. stat 
for God is with us. For the Lord God sp 
thus to me with a strong hand, and instr et 
me that I should not walk in the: way. of t 
people, saying, Say ye not, A confederacy, 
all. them to whom this people shall say, A. 
federacy; neither fear ye their fear, nor, 
afraid. ‘Sanctify the. Lord of hosts 

and let him be your fear, and let him b 

dread. *_Tsaiah 8: 9:- 13. my 


Tae 


Marshmallow Creme’ (By 
On pint Marshmallow Créme we 
procured from R. C. Williams & Co 
York), whites of 6 eggs, A; cup sugar. 
thoroughly the whites of eggs, add. sugar, 
the Marshmallow Créme. Beat well: © 
Whites of ten eggs are sufficient for tw 
of ee Snes | 
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“The Spirits in Prison” 


UST now a stupendous effort is being made to 
convince the people everywhere that the dead 
e alive and not dead; that the dead are really 
irit beings and are able to communicate 
rough mediums with those who are living. 
1¢ largest magazines and newspapers in the 
untry are employed to spread this doctrine. 
1e of the favorite texts used from the Bible 
“prove that the dead are alive and ean be 
eached to are the words of St. Peter, who, 
eaking of Jesus, said: “By which also He 
nt and preached unto the spirits in prison”. 
1, Peter 3:19. 
Who are these spirits to. whom the preaching 
is done and how did Jesus preach? Itis quite 
ident that those to whom Jesus preached were 
t human beings; for this text says that they 
ire spirits. This statement will be contested 
“those who advocate the theory that: the dead 
e alive and that these spirits were in fact the 
irits of men. But the Bible wholly contradicts 
is theory. “God formed man of the dust of 
earth and: breathed into his nostrils the 
eath. of lives; and man became a living crea- 
re”—a human being. (Genesis 2:7) He was 
ta spirit being but a human being. If we are 
take the ‘Bible. as evidence, we find conclusive 
oof in the words of St. Paul: “The first man 
of the earth, earthy’. Corinthians 15: 47. 
Our. knowledge of spirit’ beings and of the 
wers granted to them by J ehovah is limited, 
‘course, . to the Bible record. That spirit he 
rs have had the power in times past to mate- 
ilize in human form and have done so, is 
sarly proved. For instance, the angels who 
peared as young men at our Lord’s sepulchre 
d again at His ascension appeared in human 
tm and: as soon as they had accomplished the 
Tpose of their visit.they vanished. Again, 
yraham sat in the door of his tent and three 
appeared unto him as he sat there. He 
E. ived them and entertained them, and they 
kked with him. They appeared in human form 
d likewise disappeared. They dematerialized 
vanished away. (Genesis 18: 1-15). The 
ble informs us in Genesis 6:1 - 5 that the priv- 
ge. Jehovah granted angels to materialize as 
man beings was misused by some of the angels 
a opportunity for sinful intercourse with 


human beings. This was in the carly part of 
the world’s history; just when this was is not 
definitely stated, but “when men began to mul- 
tiply on the face of the earth” fhe was prob- 
ably several hundred years before the flood and 
during that period of time, up to and including 
the flood, these spirit beings materializing in 
human form took wives from among the race of 
Adam's stoek; “and they bare ehiidcent to them, 
the same became mighty men which were of old, 
men of renown”. They were giants. These 
spirit beings had materialized evidently with 
the avowed purpose of supervising the human 
race and having control over them. (Hebrews 
2:35) The children of these angels-are not men- 
tioned: as bovs, but are spoken of in the Serip- 
tures as mighty men. They were propagated 
without the divine permission. 

.The powers of these angels were used for a 


selfish purpose; and the licentious example of 


these materialized spirit beings had a demoral- 
izing effect upon the human family as well as 
upon their own offspring. “And God saw that 
the wickedness of man was great in the earth, 
and that every imagination of the thoughts of 
his heart was only evil continually.” Here we 
have a vivid picture of the miserable condition- 
that prevailed just before the flood., Jehovah in- 
formed Noah then that his purpose was to bring 
on the earth a great flood and destroy all flesh. 
He therefore instructed Noah to prepare an ark 
for the saving of himself and his family. For 
12 years Noah builded the ark and preached to 
the people, telling them that the world was com- 
ing to an end and that a great catastrophe would 
follow. They scoffed and mocked at him and 
gave no heed; but in due time the flood came, 
and only Noah and the members of his family 
were saved. They were saved because, as we 
read, “Noah was perfect in his generation”. The 
spirit beings had nothing to do with generating 
Noah or any of his family: —Genesis 6:9 - 22. 
While these spirits, materialized as human 
beings, lived in human bodies, yet they could not 
be overwhelmed like humanity i in the flood, but 
had the power to dematerialize or disappear 
just as the angels had at the time of the resur- 
rection of the Lord, and at the time they ap- 
peared unto Abraham. Jehovah could have de- 
stroyed them in some way; but it evidently was 


ne nn 


not His 
chow that [lis purpose was to'teach them a won- 
derful lesson, § showing them what blessings cbe- 
dience to His law will bring. Therefore, mmstead 
of destroying them He isolated them from Him- 
self and from the holy angels, and imprisoned 
iwem in wie sense that He no longer permitted 
them to materialize; and being restrained in 
darkness, they are said to be imprisoned. 


The same Apostle Peter who speaks of Jesus. 


preaching to these spirits wrote: “God spared 
“not the angels that sinned, but cast them down 
to hell [Greek, tartarus, a condition existing out- 
side the atmosphere of the earth], and delivered 
them into chains of darkness, to be reserved’ 
tnto Judgment”. (2 Peter 2:4) We know that 
‘the hell here referred to is not a place of tor- 
ture; for if there were fire and brimstone, there 
would be light, and this Scripture plainly says 
that they are in darkness. The word here trans- 
lated hell is nowhere else found in the Bible. 
When St. Peter says they were cast down he 
means that they were reduced to an ignominious 
state. Their chains were not of iron heated red 
hot, but the chains are darkness arly show- 
ing that the word chains is used symbolically to 
represent restraint. St. Jude corroborates this 
when he says (verse 6): “The angels which kept 


not their first estate, but left their own habita- . 


ti on, he hath reserved in everlasting chains 
under darkness unto the judgment of the great 
day”. The first estate which they had was the 
nl y 
state in which they were created—a spirit con- 
dition. They left that proper condition of being 
er estate in violation of the divine will, and lived 
licentiously on the human plane. Being them- 
selves in darkness explains why the spiritist 
mediums operate in the dark. We would not 


be at all surprised, however, if in the very near. 


future they may appear in the light, in view of 

the fact that now is the time of their judgment. 

In what sense, then, did Jesus go and preach 

to these? Did He after His death enter tartarus 

and there deliver oral addresses? We answer, 

No; there are more effective ways of preaching 
than by oral speech. It is a common expression 

that one speaks loucer by his actions than by his 

words. St. Peter clearly shows (1 Peter 3:20) 

that the spirits to whom Jesus preached were 

‘these disobedient ones—“which some time were 
disobedient, when once the long-suffering of God 
waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was 


s 
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purpose to do so, as other Scriptures * 
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a preparing’. These s spirit home es SAW the i 
graded condition in which the Pons race } 
as aresult of Adam’s sin. They had the opyh 
tunity, by themselves remaining pure and h 
of rendering aid to the human family. Just 
much the Seriptures do not say. But inste: Ke | 
doing this they violated their obligations t 
and did evil to mankind, debauching the eniil 
race, aside from Noah ad his household. 
Jesus, in the beginning the Logos, was 
being on the ‘spirit plane and He by Go 
was made flesh and dwelt amongst men. 
1:1-3,14) When He reached His legal maje 
we find Him coming to the Jordan, as it 
prophetically written of Him, saying, “L 
come to do thy will, O my God; for thy 
written in my heart”. He rendered Him 
absolute obedience to the Father’s will: 
was the Father’s will concerning Jesus 
Apostle Paul tells us that Jesus was 
little lower than the angels, made a mz 
order that according to God’s will He 
taste death for the human race. (Hebrew 
And again, “There is one God and one m 
between. God and men, the man Christ 
who gave himself a ransom for all, to bet 
in due time”. (1 Timothy 2:5, 6) “He pe 
eut his soul unto death” and made “his | NU 
offering for sin’. (Isaiah 53:10 -12).. 
that mankind might live. (John 10:10; 
hew 20:28) In other words, He wa 
obedient to Jehovah’s will. Therefore 
Apostle argues, “It is better, if the will 
be so, that ye suffer for well doing, th 
evil.doing. For Christ also hath once 
for sins, the just for the unjust, that ] 
bring us to God, being put to death in t 
but quickened in the spirit: by which 
went and preached unto the spirits in pi 
To paraphrase this language: Jesus, becat 
His full obedience to Jehovah's will, suf 
doing well He suffered death, the mo 


in heaven, and things in earth, saa thing 
the earth; and that every tonene should 


the Father”. —Philippians 2: 9-11 y | 
_ The imprisoned spirits were looking « 
beholding the course that J esus took. ; 


e| 
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is is so; for time and again He cast them out 
human beings and rebuked them, and they 
ed unto Him: “Art thou come to torment us 
fore the time?” (Matthew 8:29) They clearly 
w then that their own course had led to their 
gradation and that the course of Jesus, ren- 
ring Himself in full obedience to the Father’s 
ll, even to the suffering of an ignominious 


aven, which action on Jesus’ part was the 
eatest preaching that could possibly have been 
ven to them. 

Thus the Apostle clearly indicates who these 
irit beings are and how Jesus preached to 
am. Instead of this proving that the dead are 
ve, it shows exactly the contrary; for Jesus 
mt into death in order that He might make 
possible for men to live, and through His death 
d resurrection provided for the resurrection 
‘mankind, which is a guarantee that all men 
all be resurrected. 

It is not at all improbable that this full obe- 
mee of Jesus, resulting in His exaltation, in- 
ired hope in some of these spirits to repent- 
ee; and since both St. Jude and St. Peter 
ow that these spirits are to have a Judgment, 
is not unreasonable to conclude that they have 
uned a lesson from Jesus’ actions and that 
me of them, therefore, may be restored by 
hovah to their former estate of perfection. 
In the seventh chapter of Revelation we find 
strong intimation that approximately at the 
dgment of these spirit beings in fertarus they 
\\ have much to do with the great time of trou- 


te Rights of Minorities 

(ND it must not be thought that only Catholics are 
in danger of religious proscription in this country. 
» International Bible Students Association has been 
tardly and damnably dealt; with by the Department of 
stice. Its preachers and teachers have heen held in 
I for long periods without bail for nothing but their 
sifist belief. ‘Their religious literature has been sup- 
sssed, though the members of the organization like 
+ Quakers, Seventh Day Adventists, Dunkards, etc., 
re willing to render non-combatant service in the war. 
Four of their teachers have been sent to prison in Cal- 
mia in spite of pleas for pardon by the judge who 
a them for obstructing the draft. The Attorney Gen- 
il released the Students held in Brooklyn when there 
5 found to be no case against them, but they were 
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ath, had exalted Him to the highest place in 


ble upon the earth. Their method of attacking 
the human race is by evil suggestions to the 
mind. ‘There never has been a time in the 
world’s history in which so much hatred, ill- 
will, selfishness, malice and wickedness has ex- 
isted ; and since we know, chronologically speak- 
ing, that we are in the time of the judgment of 
these demons, withcut a doubt they are having 
much to do with causing so much trouble. This 
is another reason why they are injecting into the 
minds of learned men the thought of a wide 
publication of spiritism. Their hope would be 
to thoroughly impress the people with the 


thought that their dead friends are alive, and 


that the living can talk with the dead; and hence 
they would draw mankind away from the Bible 
teaching of the redemption and resurrection, 
and thus lay them open to a complete demorali- 
zation, resulting in a time of trouble such as the 
world has never known, and which the Lord has 
most ¢learly set forth in Matthew 24. 

We may be assured that if these wicked - 
spirits were so active in debauching the human 
race prior to the flood, their minds now are 
still inelined to evil and they would seek to pro- 
duce a saturnalia of crime amongst the human 
family. Their dupes in the earth are numerous 
and are leading the blind people into the ditch. 
The great trouble is now on the earth. But these 
wicked ones will be destroyed; and following 
this great time of trouble the Messiah will reign 
in justice and power, ministering blessings to 
all the human family, and teaching the people 


the way to travel back, over the highway of 


holiness, to perfection of life and happiness. 


held for more than a year in prison in violation of the, 
rights accorded common criminals. Louis XIV was 
never more lawless in his use of the lettre de cachet for 
burying objectionable persons in his oubdlieties, then 
Mitchel Palmer* has been. The Department of Justice 
has made a harlot of the goddess. 

Americanization propaganda in some aspects is the 
most anti-American thing in America. It surpasses in 
despicability much of what we were taught to regard as 
the essence of Teutonism. Its ultimate aim would seem 
to be an autocracy rendered more malignant by a strong 
infusion of theocracy. All Americans of truly liberal 
spirit must fight it. This issue is bigger than the League 
of Nations or any other pending question. There can 
be no freedom without freedom of opinion. 


(*Perhaps Thomas W. Gregory, former Attorney General is meant.) 


JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY 


QO NE question for each day is provided by this journal. The parent will find it interesting and. helptar4 
to have the child take up the question each day and to aid it in finding the answer in the Scriptures, — 
thus developing a knowledge of the Bible and learning where to find in it the information which is desired. — % 

1. What one thing did God teli Adam he must 9. Besides losing life, what else hapoened 
hiot aor { } ; Adan? 2 
Answer: See Genesis 2:17, first half. Answer: He was driven from his beautiful bet 


9. What did God tell Adam would happen if Hden.—Genesis 3: 23, 24. 
he disobeyed? . 10. Would Adan, have lived forever if Com : 

Answer: See Genesis 2: Lee last half. a let hin stay an Eden? , 

5. What did the serpent tell Eve? Answer: Yes. See Genesis 3: 22; last part and 
Answer: See Genesis 3: 4. part of verse 23. 

4. Did Adam disobey God? | 11. What does “therefore” mean in verse 23 
Answer: See Genesis 3: 6, Answer: For that reason. a4 
Who was proved a liar? Did Adam dice? . 49. After God had driven Adam out. a Ed 
Answer: See John 8: 44; Genesis 5:5. - ; how did He arrange to keep him out? . 

6. Did Adam die in one day? river inmiee ileriesia 3 oad 


Answer: Yes, in one of the Lord’s days, a thousand 
years. See 2 Peter 3:8; Genesis 5: 5. 


13. If a perfect man should eat perfect fo 
What is the allotted age of fallen man? 


what would be the effect? 


Answer: See Psalm 90:10, first part. Answer: Perfect, everlasting life. 2 
8. Is this the number of years less than a Wie 14. Can an imperfect man work without beco 
sand that Adam did not live? ing tired, weary, and how is this expr esset 
Answer: See Genesis 5:6... Git - Answer: See Genesis 3:19. ha 


“Che # inished Mystery” 


The Great Bible Commentary—600 pages 


Every Christian and C582 ining person should read it 4 


Exposes the duplicity of the clergy; explains. 4 
the cause of the distress of nations; and fore- _ 
tells the blessing of the peopleinthenearfuture. — 


lor the publication and circulation of this book 
during the wer many Christians suffered great persecu- 
tion .—being beaten, tarred and feathered, ian: om 
and killed.—Mark 13:9. a 


Revised, illustrated 
‘edition, cloth-bound § 1 00 postpaid 
(“The Finished Mystery” and one year’s subscription to this journal, $2. 25) 
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The Marval of Sight 


By Frederic Lardent, London 


IHE beneficent Creator has bestowed upon 
“us many valuable and essential gifts, the 
sciousness of which is not fully realized by 
} majority of mankind. It is only when a 
rticular gift is taken from some one, that its 
ie value is discerned, reminding us of the 
niliar adage—“We never 
ss the water till the well 


ponder for a little while over some of its note- 
worthy features. In the first place, with what 
telling force the scenery of sight declares the 
state of the mind. Supreme happiness may be 
written there, as well as keen sorrow, and love, 
pity, determination, anger—whatever the emo- 
tion—we instinctively look 
at the eyes to index the 


os dry”. 

Take the gift of sight. 
ce remove this inestimable 
on and the sun with all 
‘manifold glories reflected 
ym earth and sky disap- 
ars beneath the horizon of 
man existence. Pathetic- 
y did Handel, the musician 
0 became blind, express it: 
otal eclipse: no sun, no moon, 
ll dark amidst the blaze of 
y oon!” 
Again, the poet Milton 
ote, after meeting with 
> same affliction: 

‘O loss of sight, 

Of thee, I most complain! ” 


4 


”—Judges 16: 28. 


fe 


We recall Samson and his tragic loss of 
ngth and vision, and we seem to. hear those 
ding, burning words again before that 
hty fall—“O Lord God, remember me, I pray 
, and strengthen me, only this once, that I 
be avenged of the Philistines for my two 


Seeing the importance of this faculty let us 
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Explanatory Note 


The shortage of paper still continues, but 
beginning October first THs GoLpEN Aca 
will resume its usual size and increase the 
price fifty cents to cover the greatly in- 
creased costs. This will make the price after 
October first $2.00 in the United States and 
$2.50 in Canada and in foreign territory. 
Meantime, however, subscriptions and re- 
newals will be accepted, until September 
thirtieth inclusive, at the present price— 
$1.50 domestic, and $2.00 Canada and foreign. 


mental condition. 
Moreover, as though the 
eyes would tell at a glance 


> the story of the inner work- 


ings of the soul, invariably 
when confronted by a 
stranger we fix our atten- 
tion upon the region of sight, 
which seems to form a good 
mirror reflecting the general 
disposition of a person. In 
a very little we may tell if 
a person is trustworthy or 
otherwise, strong in purpose 
or weak, generous and large- 
hearted, or narrow and 
severe. So remarkable is 
the law that though words 


and manners may overcome much of this first 
impression, yet the former guide has eventually 
been found the most trustworthy. Looks, how- 
ever, may deceive, but there is One who knows 
the hearts of all. “A proud look” is an abomi- 
nation to Him, but the day of humbling is at 


hand !—Proverbs 6:16, 17; Isaiah 2:11, 12. 


Through the Psalmist we have the words: 


7 
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“He that formed the eye shall He not see?” The 
formation of the eye is so wonderful that some 
few thoughts thereon should be both interesting 
and instructive. The delicate organ is enclosed 
in a strong socket of bone and there it may be 
said to safely reside “mid walls of strength sur- 
rounded”. Were it otherwise, we can easily see 
how so important an organ would be placed at 
great disadvantage and be continually liable to 
suffer injury, especially during the reign of 
evil. How wise therefore is this provision of 
nature, reminding us of the: loving care and 
protection of God for His chosen, who, as they 
sojourn amid the strife and discord of this pres- 
ent world, ery to Him continually: “Keep me as 
the apple of thine eye”. (Psalm17:8) To these 
the Lord is pleased to answer: “Thy walls are 
continually before me”’.—Isaiah 49: 16. 


The eye-ball is embedded in a soft cushion of 
oily fat and by the aid of its six muscles it may 
move in any direction as freely as if it floated 
on water. While the various parts that make up 
the eye are many and complicated, yet all its ves- 
sels, ligaments, nerves and fluid tubes work in 
perfect accord without jar or friction. 

That bright jewel-like polish of the front re- 
gion termed the cornea is preserved by those oil- 
secreting folds—the eyelids. The unconscious 
habit of winking serves the useful purpose of 
keeping the cornea clean and moist: so essen- 
tial is even this little service that were it to 
suddenly cease the eye would lose its luster, 
become hazy and dim, and blindness soon result. 
The eyelashes form a pleasing decoration, and 
being supplied with delicate nerves they act as 
feelers to warn in case of danger against the 
intrusion of small objects. 


The eyes have been aptly termed “the win- 
dows of the soul”, for without them it would be 
like dwelling in a dark place without light. of 
any kind, Now ordinary windows are usually 
supplied with curtains for regulating the 
amount of light; so with the eye, its curtain is 
that colored circular portion surrounding the 
pupil and termed the iris. The word iris means a 
rainbow, arising from the fact that its color 
varies in different individuals, though it is in- 
teresting to note that the eyes of new-born babes 
are always blue. Bible students declare that 
the color blue symbolizes faithfulness. In the 
Golden Age all those regenerated will have blue 


eyes; or in other words the eyes of their under- ' 
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standing will be clarified by childlike, teacha' 
faith in the Redeemer’s sacrifice.—John 3:14 

That the iris regulates the amount of li 
entering the eye is evidenced that when pass 
into the glare of sunlight the pupil instinctiv| 
contracts, thus protecting the eye from ani 
tating flood of light; on the other hand the pi 
expands or dilates on entering a darkened 1 
in order to admit as much as possible o: 


6 
: 
deficient light. 3 4 
Turning our attention to the anatomical 
rangement of the eye we find that it beat 
striking resemblance to a photographic cam 
The lens of the camera is represented by 
cornea and crystalline lens, the diaphragm 
the iris, the body of the camera by the eye- 
and the focussing screen or sensitive film 
the retina. Whereas in the camera the fot 
sing is accomplished by a turn screw, in the? 
this is done by a delicate muscular action 
_erted upon the crystalline lens. The retina 
the back of the eye receives the image of? 
objects looked at as in the photographie pl 


How few realize that a tiny picture of whate 
they see is formed within the eye! If, for 
stance, a person is beholding a table or | 
other article or scene a tiny pictorial ill 
tion is thrown upon the retina—upside 
precisely as indicated in the camera. 
office of the optic nerve is to carry this ill 
tion to the brain for recognition. ih 

There is an interesting point of differe 
between the sensitive film of a camera and t 
of the eye; whereas the former is con 


ne impression only, the capacity of the latter 
/ unlimited. Instantly—like the changing pic- 
ires of a kinematograph—pictures are.formed 
od dissolved into others as fast as the eye 
2anges its point of view. One realizes, too, how 
ery sensitive is the brain when wnusual scenes 
re flashed upon the retina. In a moment of 
me an incident may be recorded upon the eve- 
2reen; and while it instantly disappears, yet the 
ict is never forgotten, because of the deep im- 
ression made upon the brain organism where 
is kept and stored for recollection in the last- 
ag halls of memory. | 

_ Now the eye-ball is a tiny globular apartment 
Hed with a jelly-like substance as transparent 
5s water. Its walls are coated with black pig- 
ent and were it not for this important provi- 
ion light would rebound instead of beiag ab- 
erbed. It would be like a kinema hall the walls 
# which are illuminated while the pictures are 
piesa all is well and comfortable when 
il such unnecessary lights are switched off. It 
5 essential therefore for the interior of the eye 
6 be a little dark room, particularly while its 
jictures are showing. In the case of albinos 
Latin albus, white) such are named because 
hey lack pigment in the blood: Hence the hair 
§ silvery white as in old age and the pupils of 
e eyes instead of appearing quite black are 
nkish—-such are painfully sensitive to the 
ht, preferring the dusk to see best. White 
hice, white rabbits, white crows, white ele- 
dhants are albinos; and this condition exists as 
1 disease in certain of the human race, though 
the body may be otherwise normal. 

We are all familiar more or less with the 
reful manner in which a photographer seeks 
e best and most distinct impression of an 
bject. The eye is dependent on the same prin- 
tiple. In its normal condition it is an optical 
ypparatus of such form that parallel rays of 
ht—that is, rays proceeding from a distance 
twenty feet or more—are precisely focussed 
on the retina without any effort on the part of 
eye, thus imprinting on this sensitive mem- 
ane a sharply defined image of all the objects 
from which these rays emanate. Such a condi- 
fion is known as emmetropia—a word derived 
from two Greek words signifying that “it is in 
measure”. When this normal condition is de- 
stted from, in any direction, then we have the 


nt 


gndition known as ametropia, signifying that 
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it is out of measure. A correct artificial lens is 
usually the only means to remedy such a defect; 
otherwise—so dependent is the human organisa 
on these important organs—the nervous system 
is liable to suffer in one way or another. Owing 
to the fall of man. accelerated by the strain of 
modern life, by far the majority of people ars 
ametropic. although many are unaware of it. 
Some go through life with a blurred ‘perception 
of objects; and it will not be till the Golden Age 


is established that they will realize the true 


beauty and symmetry of the wonders that 
abound in nature. Meanwhile, to all in doubt, 
it is a wise procedure to visit some competent 
sight specialist for frank advice; for many have 
been enabled thereby to: see normally through 
lens adaptation, whereas formerly their vision 
was perhaps only half the acuteness or less. 

While the perception of objects by the organ 
of sight makes an impression on the brain or- 
ganism we are also aware of another avenue of 
seeing things, namely, by a process of reasoning 
or imagination. (2 Corinthians 4:4) Thus 
scenes may arise before the mental vision which 
have never been impinged upon the retina of the 
eye. Also the term is used for viewpoints in 
general. “I see things clearly now,” says one; 
while another exclaims, “When he spoke to me 
I saw my error immediately”. | 

Again, articles may be clearly perceived im 
the mind before they ever appear in the con- 
crete, thereby resulting in many inventions. It 
is related of an eminent sculptor who said he 
saw a beautiful angel in a rough block of mar- 
ble that one who heard this remark thought the 
expression strange till a period had elapsed and. 
that which was only in the mind’s eye of the 
artist was now in substance. The Scriptures 
abound with both aspects of vision. Now the 
poor world are said to be blinded. (2 Corinthians 
4:4) Then, in the Golden Age, the eyes of the 
blind shall be opened.—Isaiah 39: 5. 

Now eyes are “closed”, “sleepy”,. and the 
precious message of God’s Word is “sealed” even 
to teachers so-called. Then the deaf shall hear 
the words of the book and—love so amazing— 
the reasoning faculties will begin to work and 
the beautiful visions hinted at by the holy 
prophets will arise and the hitherto blind shall 
see out of obscurity. (Isaiah 29: 10-18) Now 
the majority hide their faces from the Crucified 
One; then every eye shall see Him. (Revelation 
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1:7) Moreover, it will depend on their clear- 
ness of mental vision, rather than on their organs 
of natural sight, if the people living in the New 
Era would be filled with that essential over- 
flowing love and appreciation of the great things 
arranged in the divine plan—the issue being 


In conclusion, as we look upon the eye and 
see in it a wonderful illustration of divine 
handiwork, combining skilful packing, firmness, 
elasticity, mobility, safety and efficiency to a 
degree of perfection unequalled by human in- 
ventive art, we can truly voice our appreciation 
in the words of the Psalmist (189:14): “I will 
praise thee, for I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made; marvelous are thy works, and that my 
soul knoweth right well”. 

Twelve Versus Ten _ By R. B. W. Goodridge 
M* Eprror: In No. 14 of THs Gotpren Aas, 
page 436, is an article favoring the adop- 
tion of the decimal system in the division of our 
time and advising that the day, at present of 
twenty-four hours, be divided into ten spaces 
only. If this backing of the decimal system he 
favored it would likely mean its adoption for 
all other divisions of money, weights, measures 
of capacity, etc. This is all very well as long as 
we have and retain the decymal system. But 
there is a much better one pointed out to us by 
our Creator, when the tribes of Israel were 
divided into twelve, after the number of the sons 
.of Jacob, a typical forerunner of the twelve 
apostles. The Bible also quotes the multiple 
144,000 in the Revelation. 

As a means of computing quantities, twelve is 
twice as good as ten, as it can be divided evenly 
by two, three, four and six, while ten can only 
be divided evenly by two and five, or four divi- 
sions against two. If the pound weight were 
fixed at ten ounces, it would not be so easily 
divided into portions as one of twelve ounces, 
or even our present one of sixteen ounces, which 
can be divided by two, four and eight. 

Another phase of twelve is shown in the num- 
ber of notes in the musical scale: seven full and 
five half notes, or twelve in all. They could be 
better charted by perpendicular instead of hori- 
zontal ruled spaces—starting from the central 
C—with groupings of six spaces, marked off by 
thicker or colored lines to right or left for treble 
or bass and eliminating the confusing marks for 


would not begin until his patent had been issued to hi 
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flats and sharps, giving each separate notel 
permanent place of its own. The music com 
then be played on piano or organ as writte 
moving the hands to right or left to follow t 
notes in their distance from the central C. — 
The duodecimal system is not new; bat € a, 
decimal system has been allowed to taker Dp 
session of the field, and possession it has | be 
said is nine-tenths of the law. 


Crooked Patent Attorneys 


ee with the American patent Laven wh 
they are, there are here and there i invent¢ 
that obtain valuable patents and make 0) 
money from them. But the number is legion 5 W 
ascertain in the hard school of experience fl 
while their inventions may be valuable, ¢ 
patents supposed to cover them are worthle 
This is owing in no small measure to ¢ 
unscrupulousness and incompetence of many 
the advertising patent attorneys. The mann 
of operation of these thieves is well illustrat 
in an experience, related in the Amerie 
Machinist, of a machinist who had spent eight e 
months in developing what he believed was 
marketable device. He wrote to patent attorne 
who advertise in the magazines, and recely 
the usual booklets telling about the many yea: 
successful experience and the thousands” 
satisfied clients of each attorney. All th 
lawyers agreed on one proposition—that th 
would make an examination as to patentall i 
for $5; and some said they would not reqt 
the last part of the fee earned by the attort 
until the patent was issued. 
The machinist sent the $5, then $25 with sot 
papers, among them the application for pate 
which by the attorney’s direction he signed 
blank. Three months passed, during which t 
remainder ($35) was paid, but nothing whate eV 
was heard from the lawyer, who had promis 
to keep him informed. The machinist droppt 
in on an attorney doing a local business in I 
city to inquire whether his friends were rig 
in telling him he was now protected and mig 
safely manufacture and sell the device. 
“The first thing I did,” says the local patent attor me 
“was to call the attention of the inventor to the fi 
that his invention was not protected ; at least not legall 
for his monopoly on the right of manufacture and sal 


I asked him whether he had a copy of the patent dray vi 
and his application. He said that he had not se 
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nything besides the papers he had signed. He had not 
2en, let alone read, the specification and claims as set 
arth by his attorney. The application of my client was 
oid at the time it was being filed. 

“T told him to ask his attorney to furnish him with 
copy of the drawings, specifications and claims. He 
ollowed my advice and, after corresponding back and 
orth, received copies and brought them to me. Together 
re started to examine the application. Everything was 
i right until we came to the claims. There we found 
hat the attorney had not grasped the idea or the spirit 
f the invention at all. The claims set forth everything 
ut the essential part of the invention. They covered 
othing but incidental parts; and if the patent had been 
ranted as applied for, it would have been absolutely 
rorthless ; for anybody could evade what was. covered 
y those ‘claims, 

“The inventor grew angry, and was for taking the 
ase out of the hands of this attorney, if it could be done. 
This can be done’, I told him, ‘by the simple act of 
voking the power of attorney filed in the Patent Office. 
Towever, it is better to try another way first. Let us 
qrite to your attorney, call his attention io the things 
.e overlooked and suggest some claims which will cover 
he invention thoroughly.’ This we did, and as answer 
eceived a letter from the attorney saying that he was 
aking care of the case as well as anybody could do it, 
hat there was one claim allowed, and that he was ready 
© accept this and have the patent issued. 
“Tf we had let him do this, the resulting patent 
fould have been simply a scrap of paper limited to one 
arrow claim. Therefore, the inventor revoked the power 
# attorney given the patent attorney, and turned the 
ase over to our local patent attorney. After going over 
Il the papers, the local attorney started the case all 
ver again. He told the inventor that the search he 
rould make would be an exhaustive one, that it would 
nelude all patents issued in the United States along the 
ines of his invention, but would not include foreign 
tents and patents pending in the United States 
atent Office. 
“After the search was made the eal attorney Pied 
ot a new application, gave the inventor a chance to 
xamine and approve the specification and claims, and 
en asked him to sign the papers. 
| “This case shows exactly what the source of most of 
e trouble is, and why there are so many worthless 
tents which cost the patentee a lot of money and do 
1ot bring any returns. 


“Tt you are living in Iowa and your attorney is 
ated in New York or Washington, you do not know 


hrough advertising in magazines and Sunday papers ; 
ind if you are not satisfied with his services, you cannot 
him. But if you employ your local patent attorney, 
‘one that you can reach by making short trips, you 
ee ee and he 


has to satisfy you; for you can depend on it that there 
is no business man, be he patent attorney or shoemaker, 
who does not want to be helped along.” 


High Cost of Dying By Thomas Gimblett, Wales 
M®* Error: I appreciate your magazine be- 
cause it is one of the few publications one 
can rely on for valuable and genuitie intorma- 
tion. Living in a place where the “flu” epidemic 
is in much effect, claiming its victims with but 
little notice, funerals are very often observed. 
Our observation in this respect renders us con- 
scious of some sad tales, of how tender ties are 
broken when families lose their loved one. Very 
often father and mother are taken as its victims, 
leaving in some instances families of from five 
to ten ‘children to weather the storms of life. 

Notwithstanding the trying experiences en- 
countered by the bereaved ones, it seems that 
the dominating spirit of our day does not per- 
mit of painstaking to minimize the expenses 
incurred on such occasions as these. For in- 
stance, without mentioning everything, for bury- 
ing plot about £10; for the undertaker’s job, 
about £15; for admitting a headstone into the 
graveyard, about £3; a suit of mourning for an 
adult, about £10, and various other little ex- 
penses. On the top of all this many relatives, 
neighbors and friends gather together and form 
a regular tea party. These expenses are ill 
afforded by the majority. 

Hail the day “wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness” when such distressing conditions will not 
obtain—The Golden Age! 

The spirit of that age will be different. “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself” will be the earnest en- 
deavor of all who will submit themselves to the 
rules and regulations of that kingdom. People 
will not be permitted to exercise oppression in 
various ways over one another, but all will be 
taught of God and of Christ to appreciate their 
common interests. Hasten the day when sean! 
ings and travailings will cease! 


Removing Mountains 


T Jerome, Arizona, the entire top of a mine 
400 by 800 feet in area and 400 feet deep is 

to be removed to uncover and subdue fires which 
have been burning in the sulphur in which the 
ores abound. Giant steam shovels will be used 
in this work, which will require several years. 
The cost will be enormous, but an offset will be 


the complete discovery of the ore body, and the 
engineers have figured that it will pay. 

In Utah, for some years, one of the world’s 
most profitable mines has been operated in a 
somewhat similar manner. An engineer figured 
that the best way to get at the ore body would 
be to remove the whole mountain top. This was 
done, and the results have fully demonstrated 
the wisdom of his advice. 

The Lord speaks of this matter of removing 
mountains, saying, “If ye have faith as a grain 
of mustard seed [which grows very vigorously 
in Palestine], ye shall say unto this mountain, 
Remove hence to yonder place; and it shall re- 
move”. (Matthew 17:20) The word “mountain” 
as used in prophetic Scripture always means 
“kingdom”, and it is evident that our Lord was 
here calling attention to the fact that it would 
be the prayers of His followers that would over- 
throw Satan’s empire or kingdom, and inaugu- 


rate His own in its place. It is for this that we 


pray when we voice the prayer He taught us, 
“Thy kingdom come”. (Matthew 6:10) He was 
not advising His followers to try to uproot lit- 
eral mountains, as is being done in Arizona and 
as was done in Utah. 


Vertical Mine Boundaries 
(to Mexico mineral rights are limited by the 
vertical boundaries of the claims, and this is 
the way it ought to be But in the United 
States, as a left-over from the old customs of the 
California “Forty-niners’, we have what are 
called “Apex” laws, which under certain con- 
ditions enable miners to proceed beyond their 
vertical boundaries. This causes endless legal 
confusion and is sometimes taken advantage of 
by tricky men, to defeat the ends of justice. 


An Underground Mill 
hike IS a well-known fact that many of the most 
interesting features of New York City are 
underground; subways, sewers, steam mains, 
gas mains, water mains, telegraph conduits, tel- 
ephone conduits and underground stories run- 
ning sometimes to the fourth story underground 
—all attest the fact. 

But an underground mill away up on the side 
of a mountain is a novelty. However, in Ouray 
county, Colorado, such a mill is being erected. 
The object in thus placing the mill is to avoid 
the immense avalanches of snow which hitherto 
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have been burying or sweeping into ravines the 
strongest buildings that could be erected. The 
new location of the mill enables the mine and its 
mill to operate every day in the year, instead 
of shutting down for the winter as heretofore 2. 


England and King Coal r 
ITH 30,000 more workers in the mines i 
1919 than before the war, the productio 

of coal in 1919 was 200,000,000 tons as ae : 

287,000,000 tons. This has made coal qui 

scarce; and it is said that in the time of greates 

scarcity the economically impossible happened a¢ 

and coals were really “earried to Newcastle” 6: 

one occasion. At many places in the early w 

ter the arrival of a carload of coal brogh 

rush of the inhabitants for miles around, and 
queues of people desiring fuel formed, as durin 
the fuel-shortage days of the war. A ton of coa 

which used to cost ten shillings now cost t 

twenty-six shillings. 7 

The seams of English coal belong to ‘ 
owners, who draw a royalty on every fom iz 

addition to the operator’s profits. There a 

1500 mining operators. | The condition oh 

miners in England has been very hard. 

majority of their families live in houses of th: “i : 
rooms, and the miner has to wash and chan 

in the living-room of his house. The miners a 

bent on doing something to end such a state § 

affairs, and seem in a fair way to do it throug 
the pressure they are now exerting upon th 

government to nationalize the mines. Mi 


England and Ireland By Robert Whitab 
M: Eprror: We are profoundly disappoi 

in your comment on “England and . 
land” in your issue of April 14. The writer 
this is English born and of English blood : 
goes back to the Norman conquest. Not only 
I familiar with English history from my bo} 
hood, but in 1911 I made a personal tour throug u, 
Treland and a very particular study of Ir § 
conditions in both the north and the south ¢ 
Treland. Your statement that “those who oug 4 
to know say that there are more people in In 
land who do not want an Irish Republic” me 
indicates that “those who ought to know” 
often lacking in knowledge or in the fair-min 
ness to face facts. Even Tuloyd George admitte 
in Parliament recently: “If the people of Ir 
land were asked what plan they would accep 
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ey would say by an Pht majority, We 
ant independence and an Irish Republic’. 

Moreover, even if this thing were true, which 
is not, that there are more people in Ireland 
ho do not want independence and an Irish 
epublic than there are of those who do want it, 


e implication would not justify your para- ~ 


‘aph. Undoubtedly this was true of the situa- 
on in America when George Washington was 
thting for independence here, as I remember 
have seen the statement that more Americans 
ught under General Howe against American 
dependence than ever fought under Washing- 
n for it. 

Nor is it true that conditions i in the north of 
eland are as you intimate. I myself saw con- 
tions of poverty there among the striking fac- 
ry workers on the streets of Belfast which 
duld be a disgrace to Turkey or J apan. ‘To 
y that Ireland has not been and is not op- 
‘essed under English rule is to deny or obscure 
te of the most shameful tyrannies under the 
n, and is wholly unworthy of such a magazine 
Tue Gotpen Acs. I love England and the 
aglish people, as I love all countries and all 
oples; but I am sick and ashamed of the cruel, 
wardly, lying, tyrannous rule of England in 
eland, and of the unworthy apologies of all 
agland’s defenders in her most indefensible 
eatment of the unhappy island. There is only 
ie way out for Ireland, and that is the way 
‘Independence and self-government; and if the 
ritish Empire stands in the way much longer 
e British Empire will go the way of the Ger- 
an Empire, and its Roman and Babylonian 
edecessors. Kindly give this letter publicity, 
ha did your editorial. 


a Is the Judgment By Robert Ranson 


rk. Eprror: In the year 1856 Dr. Joseph 
Augustus Seiss, of Philadelphia, looking 


ward to the times in which we now live, 


‘ote as follows: 

Thoughtful people will be startled at the amazing 
avings in society; they will tremble at the mighty 
tions that confuse and trouble everything in church 
state; they will grow pale at the gigantic moves of 
utionists and military despots and their hearts shall 
hem as they look forward as to what the end of all 
be. 

Some will call it progress ; some will say it is the 
education of the masses; some will attribute it to 
aken or ambitious legislation ; some will think it is 
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liberty arising from her sleep of ages to take dominion 
of the world; and a thousand theologians, philosophers 
and jurists will have as many different solutions of the 
problem of what is coming upon the world, without once 
striking upon the real truth: that the day of judgment 
has begun. sia 

Some years later he writes: 

“Signs of the coming judgment are being manifested 
on every side; all fingers point to the crisis as near av 
hand; the times we live in are freignted with intense 
and limitless issues; we stand upon a point where the 
last fading rays of a dying world mingle with the dawn 
of an opening eternity. 

“Nations and churches, superstitions and errors are 
seen crumbling and tottering to their final fall. 

“The long stored up fires are beating against their 
prison walls and clamor for the promise of a speedy 
release. The time has come when judgment must begin. 
May a beneficent heaven prepare us to meet our God.” 


Practical Horse Sense By H. EB, Coffey 
OST of us are admirers of good practical 
sense. Among farmers and those that 
train or break horses for their own use or for 
others this is an admirable trait of which they 
all boast. But. comparatively few apply it in 
this phase of their work. Tew have learned 
that the secret of successfully training an ani- 
mal to be absolutely reliable lies in permanently 
fixing the proper impressions upon his mind. 
Habits are neither good nor bad to the horse. 
Bad habits are the result of improper training 
or accidents. Good habits are the logical result 
of proper training. | 
The false idea that a horse can reason 1s not 
a benefit to the animal, but has resulted in much 
harm being done. The harm is often caused by 
people punishing the horse for not obeying a 
signal or command which he had never been 
taught, and which because of his inability to 
reason he cannot understand. The horse is much 
larger and stronger than man, but is far his in- 
ferior in brain development and capacity. The 
several parts of the horse’s brain are not con- 
nected, but separate. This fact is borne out 
both by an examination of the animal’s brain 
and by experience in horse training. This ex- 
plains why a horse will shy at an object from 
one side and not from the other side; or why a 
horse may have a particular foot which he does 
not want shod (that portion of his brain has not 
had the proper impression made on it). 
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America’s “Edith Cavell’’ 


Judge Rutherford, President International Bible Students Association, in Return Address in San Rrancieeee in 


AS: CO aes 4 


Scottish Bite Auditorium on the Topic “Millions Now Living Will Never Die” , ; 


was Greeted by an Immense and Attentive Audience. 


Aico positively de- 
clared that those living 
in 1925 would not need to 
die if they obeyed the 
plain Scriptural injunctions 
respecting righteous living, 
ete. His arguments were 
based primarily upon proph- 
ecies that have been fulfilled 
during the past five years, 
supplemented by other 
prophecies which have been 
in the course of fulfillment 
since 1878, and which will 
have their culmination in 
1925, the official beginning of the new era during 
which everlasting life will be possible to whoso- 
ever will have it. 

Judge Rutherford, in closing his address 
this afternoon, asked the question, “Are events 
transpiring in this country that parallel the 
religious persecution of the times of inquisition 
of the dark ages?” He answered his own ques- 
tion by emphatically declaring, “Yes, and I 
want to tell you of a ease almost within the 
limits of your own city”. 

Judge Rutherford then described the case of 
Mrs. Emma Martin, a gentle Christian woman 
of Southern California, grey-hatred and saintly, 
@ physician’s widow, who about a month ago 
was incarcerated in San Quentin prison in a 
ward with vile-mouthed negro women. He told 
how this case was framed up by the Attorney 
General’s representatives in Southern Califor- 
nia, who came to Mrs. Martin’s Bible class, 
posed as interested in Bible study, and begged 
her to let them have a copy of “The Finished 
Mystery”, a Bible commentary exclusively de- 
voted to explaining the mysteries of the book of 
Ezekiel, of the Old Testament, and the book of 
Revelation. They then arrested her for this; 
and now, more than eighteen months after. the 
armistice, she has been incarcerated to serve 
several years in San Quentin penitentiary for 
selling this Bible commentary. 

During the recital of this most astonishing 
ease, Colonel J. Arthur Petersen, who with 


A GoLpEN AGE reporter now on the Pacific 
Coast sends us the following account of a 
great mass meeting addressed at San Fran-.- 
cisco, June twentieth, at which W. L.Dimock, 
Federal Government Inspector, presided. The 
San Francisco Cal’ was the only paper which 
published a full report of this important 
meeting, and it was not given wide publicity 
by any of the so-called press associations. 

Frank I. Cobb, editor of the New York 
World, addressing the Women’s City Club of 
New York, intimated that the press of Amer- 
ica, as a whole, has been so deceived, bluffed, 
bulldozed, lied to, and fed with propaganda 
that it no longer dares or is able to get the 
real news to the people; and he might have 
added that it seems no longer able to recognize 
a truly great news item when one happens. 


Stevens, now imprisoned at MeNeill’s Isla 


many others was seated 9 
the platform, framed th 
following resolution, whi 
he requested the privile 
of putting to the enti: 
audience assembled. T 
chairman, after assuril 
himself respecting the natu 
of the motion, granted f 
Colonel the privilege of pi 
senting his resolution, whit! 
was done in high-soundi 
patriotic language, inte 
‘mixed with effective strai 
evidencing great emotion g aL 
sincere indignation. 

At the conclusion of Colonel Potersem st 
marks many persons throughout the audier : 
arose to second his motion, and shouts of 
second the motion” were heard from all ps s 
the auditorium. Mr. J. E. Brookes, recently 
non-commissioned officer in Uncle Sam’s 3 rt tk 
repeatedly requested the privilege of secondit 
this resolution, stating that surely the Pro} 
officials will take immediate action to undo s: 
a wrong—a remark which well expresses t 
general sentiment of all seconding the motic 
The question being put, the resolution was pai : 
ed unanimously, followed by an unusual ¢ 
burst of applause and approval. 

Following this demonstration, Colonel Pet 
sen again arose to his feet and requested t¢ 
privilege of offering the same motion wi 
the names of Messrs. Hamm, Sonnenberg a: 


federal penitentiary, who were convicted | 
similarly framed up cases, and that the i 
dent should be requested to take favors 
action in their cases also. 

The seconding and passing of this seca 
motion was fully as spontaneous and dramé 
as the first, and many were the sober-mi n¢ 
and. sober-faced who emerged from this me, me 
able m 

In presenting this resolution Colonel Petal 
read a very dramatic article from the Seat at 
Record, in which the writer stated that 
manner of conviction and imprisonment of th th 


. ae ees 


1en strongly indicated that we had already 
ntered into another period of darkness and 
1quisition. 

The article from the Seattle Record follows: 


WHO WOULD HAVE SUPPOSED? 
By Anise 


Out on the wharves of Los Angeles as the steamer 
“President” left for Seattle came hundreds of Bible 
students bearing flowers and singing songs in farewell 
to four of their number who were going away to 
prison! They were simple folk, deeply religious, not 
over-much interested in politics, but concerned with 
the coming of the Lord as explained by Pastor Russell. 
And three years back, in wartime, they circulated a 
book, “The Finished Mystery,” containing chiefly dis- 
eussions of Ezekiel and Revelation, and incidentally 
denouncing war! They were a quiet people, and 
unobtrusive, desiring no quarrel with any governments, 

and when they heard their book had been accounted 
‘seditious, they ceased at once to use it! But some of 
them had sold it already, not knowing it was unlawful, 
and these were at once arrested and brought to trial! 
_ Honest, industrious citizens, men of family, men 
with sous in our army, men who had never before 
been haled to court, yet they were sentenced to prison 
for selling ‘““The Finished Mystery’! Month after 
month their case dragged its way through the courts, 
till now, nearly two years after armistice, their last 
appeal is denied, and they are shipped from Los 
Angeles up to McNeill Island to spend three years in 
jail for their religion! Down on the dock as they left, 
laden with many flowers, arose the song of the church: - 

“God be with you until we meet again!” 

_And the prisoners spoke, saying how glad they were 
-to bear witness of their faith before the world! It was 
_like a scene in the days of the early church when 
heathen emperors imprisoned the new believers. 

' Who would have supposed it could happen today 


BAs Provided for j in the Pe claiion the chair- 
ian of the mass meeting, W. L. Dimock, pre- 
ared and forwarded to President Wilson the 
Mowing telegram: 


Bent Woodrow Wilson, Watagton: 

‘In response to your recent declaration that no one had 
‘en, and to your invitation to the Republican party to 
toduce a single instance in which any person had been, 
ajustly convicted or punished for violation of the 
pores Act, a very large number of patriotic Amer- 


He comes to make the long injustice right— 
Comes to push back the shadow of the night, 

The gray tradition full of flint and flaw... . 
ee He will bear the safety of the state, 
For in His still and rhythmic steps will be 
The power and music of Alcyong 
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ican citizens this afternoon in mass meeting assembled 
in the Scottish Rite auditorium in this city unanimously 
and enthusiastically passed the following resolution: 

WHEREAS a Christian lady home missionary, Mrs. 
Emma Martin, is held in prison at San Quentin under 
the Espionage law for selling one copy of “The Finished 
Mystery”, a Bible commentary, to Federal officers at 
their solicitation ; 

AND WHEREAS this Christian home missionary is 
now daily compelled to associate with vile and immoral 
negro women, being held in prison almost two years 
after the war is over; 

AND WHEREAS she could not possibly have intend- 
ed to impede the draft law by selling to Federal officers 
at their solicitation this book ; 

Now, therefore, RESOLVED by this mass meeting 
of American citizens at San Francisco assembled, who 
are and always have been loyal to the American 
Government: 

That we regard the conviction and imprisonment of 
Mrs. Martin, the said Christian home missionary, under 
the Espionage law as unjust, un-Christian and un- 
American ; 

That the action of Federal officers in using the power 
of their office to inveigle, entrap and induce said 
Christian home missionary, Mrs. Martin, to sell them 
the copy of “The Finished Mystery” and then to frame 
up against her a case to have her sent to prison we 
denounce as infamous, outrageous, dishonest, unjust, as 
in flagrant violation of American principles, as a dis- 
grace to American institutions, and as destructive of the 
time-honored religious and civil freedom which are the 
very foundation principles of the American Government ; 

AND RESOLVED, that the facts in this case be 
brought to the attention of President Wilson, and that 
he be requested immediately to release said Mrs. Martin 
from prison and to restore her to full citizenship. 

Subsequent to the adoption of the foregoing resolu- 
tion, information was called for respecting the im- 
prisonment of Messrs. Hamm, Sonnenberg and Stevens 
at McNeill’s Island federal penitentiary for violating 
the Espionage Act.. The information comprising the 
testimony of the government’s agents so clearly in- 
dicated that these cases also had been framed up by the 
Department of Justice of Southern California, that a 
resolution calling for immediate action in their favor 
on your part was unanimously adopted, and you are 
hereby apprised in accordance therewith.” 

’  W. L. Dimock, Chairman Mass Meeting. 


Ecce Venit [Behold He Comes] 


Who holds the swift heavens in their starry fate. 
Yea, He will lay on hearts the power of peace, 

And send on kingdoms torn the sense of home— 
More than the fire of joy that burned on Greece, 


More than the light of law that rose on Rome. 
—Edwin Markham 
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Where | Are the Dead? 


“Men and brethren, let me freely speak to you of the patriarch David, that he is both dead anq 
buried, and his sepulchre is with us unto this day. For David is not ascended ito the heavens, 
(Acts 2: 29,34) “And no man hath ascended up to heaven, but 


even the Son of man.” —John 3: 13. 


OR a man to declare himself uninterested in 
this subject would be to proclaim himself 
idiotic—thoughtless. If the ordinary affairs of 
this present life, food, raiment, finance, politics, 
ete., which concern us but for a few years, are 
deemed worthy of thought, study, how much 
more concern should we have in respect to the 
eternal future of ourselves and neighbors and 
mankind in general! 

We begin our examination by asking our ag- 
nostic friends, who boast of their untrammeled 
freedom of thought, What say you, Free-think- 
ers, in reply to our query, Where are the dead? 
Their answer is, “We do not know. We would 
like to believe in a future life, but we have no 
proof of it. Lacking the evidences our conclu- 
sion is that man dies as does the brute beast. 
If our conclusion disappoints your expectations, 
it certainly should be comforting to all as re- 
spects the vast majority of our race, who cer- 
tainly would be much better off perished like 
the brute beast than to be preserved in torture, 
as the majority believe.’ 

We thank our agnostic friends for the reply, 
but feel that the answer is not satisfactory, 
either to our heads or to our hearts. These cry 
out that there must, or should be, a future life; 
that the Creator made man with powers of mind 
and heart so superior to the brute that his pre- 
éminence in the divine plan should be expected. 
Furthermore, the brevity of the present life, its 
tears, its sorrows, its experiences, its lessons, 
will nearly all be valueless, useless, unless there 
be a future life—an opportunity for making use 
of these lessons. We must look further for some 
more satisfactory answer to our question. 

Since three-fourths of the world are heathens, 
the weight of numbers implies that they next 
should be asked for their solution to the question 
—Where are the dead? Heathenism answers: 


(1) Prominent are those who hold to Trans-_ 


migration. These reply to us, ‘Our view is that 


when a man dies, he does not die, but merely — 


changes his form. His future estate will cor- 
respond to his present living and give him either 
a higher or a lower position. We believe that 
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we lived on earth before, perhaps as cats, d 
mice, elephants, or what not, and that if t 
present life has been wisely used, we may rea, 
pear as men of nobler talents, as philosopher 
ete.; but if, as usual, life has been misspent, 
death we shall be remanded to some lower for 
of being—an elephant, a worm, or what not. 
is because of this belief that we are so carelulE 
respect to our treatment of the lower an ma 
and refuse to eat meat of any kind. Were we! 
tramp ruthlessly on the worm, our punishme 
might be a form in which we ourselves wou 
pe treated ruthlessly after the change which y 
eall death.’ a 
(2) The other large class of heathen belie 
in a spirit world with happy hunting groun 
for the good and a hell of different torments i 
the wicked. We are told that when people see 
to die they really become more alive than ev 
and that the very minute they cross the Tiv 
Styx they go to the realms of either the blesse 
or the ever doomed, and that there are ste) 
or degrees of punishment and reward. Wei 
quire, Where did you receive these views? I 
answer is, “Chey have been with us for a lor 
long time. We know not where they came fro 
Our learned men have handed them down to 
as truths, and we have accepted them as such 
But heathenism’s answer is not satisfacto 
to our heads and hearts. We must look ft 
ther. We must not trust to speculation. YV 
must look for divine revelation; the messa 
from Him with whom we have to do—our Cre 
tor._Isaiah 403 22. Ra i Sa 
Turning from heathenism we addr 
question to that intelligent one-fourth 
world’s population known as Christendo 
say, Christendom, what is your answer to 
question? The reply is, ‘We are divided in ¢ 
opinion, more than two-thirds of us holding # 
Catholic and nearly one-third the general 
estant view’. Wes, 
Let us hear the Catholic view (Greek @ 
Roman) first then, because age, as well as 
bers, suggests such precedence. Catholic fi 
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lies, the conclusions of your ablest thinkers. 


. theologians, in respect to the revelation 
ch you claim to have from God on this sub- 
i, Where are the dead? We will hear you 
aghtfully, patiently, unbiasedly. 

ur Catholic friends respond: ‘Our teachings 
very explicit along the lines of your ques- 
1 We have canvassed the subject from every 
jadpoint in the light of divine revelation. Our 
elusion and teaching are that when any one 
3, he goes to one of three places. First, the 
atly, of whom we claim there are but a few, 
immediately to the presence of God, to 
ven. Those who faithfully bear the cross are 
“Tittle flock”, the “elect”. Respecting these 
us says, “Strait is the gate, and narrow is 
way, that leadeth to life, and few there be 
t find it”. (Matthew 7:14) ‘These saintly 
not include our clergy, not even our bishops, 
idinals and popes; for you will find that when 
‘of these die, it is.a custom of the church that 
gses be said for the repose of their souls. 
| would not say masses for any we believe to 
n heaven, because there surely is repose for 
ty soul; neither would we say masses for 
m if we believed them to be in eternal hell, 
“masses could not avail them there. We 
rht remark, however, that we do not teach 
t many go to the eternal hell. It is our 
thing that only incorrigible heretics—per- 
$ who have had a full knowledge of Catholic 
trines and who have wilfully and deliber- 
'y opposed them—these alone meet the awful, 
less fate. 

The dead in general, according to our teach- 
| pass immediately to purgatory, which is, 
he name indicates, a place of purgation from 
‘a place of penances, sorrows, woes, anguish, 
sed, but not hopeless, The period of con- 
ment here may be centuries or thousands of 
ts, according to the deserts of the individual 
the alleviations granted. If you would know 
te particularly the Catholic teaching on this 
ject, we refer you to the writings of one of 
great Catholics, the noted poet Dante, a 
Catholic, at one time an abbot, who died in 
onastery with the full rites of the church. 
ite’s poem, “Inferno,” graphically describes 
‘tortures of hell, as we understand the mat- 
| You can procure at almost any library an 
strated copy of this great Catholic poem. 
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Doré, the artist, was also a prominent Catholie 
and he portrayed Dante’s poem vividly and 
truthfully. The illustrations show the torments 
of hell vividly—how the demons chase some 
until they leap over precipices into boiling 
water. They ply others with fiery darts. Others 
are burned with heads downward; others with 
feet downward in pits. Some are bitten by ser- 
‘pents. Still others are frozen, etc. We advise 
that you see Dante’s work, “Inferno”; for it 
gives our Catholic view of the proper answer 
to your question, Where are the dead? The vast 
majority are in purgatory. The billions of the 
heathen are there; for ignorance does not save, 
does not qualify for the heavenly condition. All 
who enter heaven must previously have been 
fitted and prepared in a manner impossible to 
the heathen. Millions of Protestants are there. 
They could not enter heaven, except through the 
portals of the Catholie church; neither would 
God deem them worthy of eternal hell, because 
their rejection of Catholicism was due to the 
confession of faith under which they were born 
and environed. Nearly all Catholies go to pur- 
gatory also, because, notwithstanding the good 
offices of our church, our holy water, confes- 
sions, masses, holy candles, consecrated burying 
ground, ete., nevertheless, not having attained 
to saintship of character, they would be excluded 
from heaven until the distressing experiences 
of purgatory would prepare their hearts for 
heaven. We hold, however, that for the reason 
stated, Catholics will not need to remain as long 
in purgatory as will Protestants and heathen.’ 

We ean thank our Catholic friends for so 
kind a statement of their case. We will not ask 
them where their purgatory is, nor how they 
obtain the details of information respecting it; 
for such questions might offend them, and we 
have no desire to offend. 

Having found’all the other answers unsatis- 
factory, and having now come to the one-twelfth 
portion of our race which has had most advant- 
age every way, we might reasonably expect to 
find in its answer the quintessence of wisdom 
and proof from every quarter and from every 
age. But what do we find?—an answer which 
is put to shame by the Catholics, the heathen 
and the agnostics. ! 

Protestants got their name from the fact that 
our intelligent and well-meaning forefathers, 
who were Catholics, thought that they discovered 
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inconsistencies and unscripturalness in Catholic 
doctrines in which they had been reared. They 
protested against these, and hence came the 
name Protestants. 

One of their points of protest was that our 
forefathers could find nothing of purgatory any- 
where on earth, nor any declaration respecting 
. it in the Bible. With a simplicity that is cer- 
tainly marvelous to us, they concluded that they 
would merely pick up their views of purgatory 
and throw them away forever. This left them 
heaven and hell, into one of which, they said, 


every member of the race must go at death and. 


there spend his eternity. 


Theoretically Protestant doctrines stand with 
the Bible and with Catholics and declare that 
heaven is a place of perfection; that there can 
be no change to any who enter there; hence that 
all trial, all refinement, all chiseling, all polish- 
Ing of character must be accomplished in ad- 
vance of an entrance into the abode of the saints. 
In a word, we agree that only the saints will 
ever enter there, the “pure in heart”, “the over- 
comers’, the “little flock”, who now walk in the 
footsteps of Jesus. What about the remainder 
of mankind? Ah! there is the difficulty. 

Our creeds perplex us; for, as our hearts will 
not permit us to think of these poor creatures 
going to an eternity of misery, neither will our 
heads permit us to say that they are fit for 
heaven. Indeed it would be at variance not only 
with the Scripture, but also with reason itself, 
to suppose heaven with three-fourths of its in- 
habitants unregenerate in every sense of the 
word. Our forefathers merely spoiled things 
for us when they threw away purgatory and 
kept the remainder of the arrangement. If we 
must object to purgatory as being unscriptural, 
must we not equally object to the eternal tor- 
ment of all the families of the earth as being 
unscriptural, especially when the Bible declares 
that “all the families of the earth shall be 
blessed” through Christ—blessed with a knowl- 
edge of the truth and opportunity to come into 
heart harmony with God and attain everlasting 
life through Christ? 

The clear, plain, reasonable, just, loving and 
wise program of our Heavenly F'ather has been 
so long overlooked, so long buried under the 
rubbish of human tradition of the “dark ages” 


that today “Truth is stranger than fiction”. Well — 


did our Lord through the prophet declare: “As 
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the heavens are higher nee the ele oe ah 
my ways higher than your ways, and my pla 
higher than your plans”.—Isaiah 55: 9. a ‘ 
All of the foregoing theories, be it noticed, g 
based upon the assumption that death doesil te 
mean death—that to die is to become.more aliy 
than before death. In Eden it was God y 
declared to our first parents: “Ye shall su 
die”. It was Satan who declared: “Ye shall 
surely die”. Notice that the heathens, as / 
as the Christians, have accepted Satan’s ie 
correspondingly rejected God’s truth. We hé 
followed the wrong teacher, the one of whi 
our Lord said, “He abode not in the truth”, ¢ “a 
that he is the father of lies—John 8: 44. 5 
If our forefathers had believed God’s tes 
mony, “Thou shalt surely die”, there would hs 
been no room for the introduetion of pray re 
for the dead, masses for their sins, fright 
thoughts respecting their torture. The Ser ; 
tures agree from first to last that “the de 
know not anything” (Ecclesiastes 9:5) and th 
“their sons come to honor and they know 
not; they come to dishonor and they peree ei 
it ot of them”. (Job 14:21) It is the S¢ r. 
tures that tell us where the dead are and th 
condition; that they are experiencing neitl 
joy nor sorrow, pleasure nor suffering; thal 
they will have no knowledge of anything d dc 
under the sun until their awakening in the 1 eS. 
urrection, “Do with thy might what thy ha 
findeth to do, for there is neither wisdoril I 
knowledge nor device in [sheol] the gre 
whither thou goest”. (Ecclesiastes 9:10). 
Old Testament and in the New Testanientl 
written of both the good and the bad that tl 
fell asleep in death. The Apostle speaks of t h 
who “sleep in Jesus”, and of those who h 
“fallen asleep in Christ” and who, he declat 
are perished, if there be no resurrection of z 
dead. Could they perish in heaven or in ] 
gatory or in a hell of torment? Assured 
one so teaches. They are already in a per. isl 
condition in the tomb; and the perishing wot 
be absolute, complete, unless a resurrection 
provided for their deliverance from the poy 
of death. Hence we read: “God so loved 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
whosoever believeth on him should not pen 
but have eternal life”. | 
In a word, then, the Bible teaching i is | 
man was made superior to all the brute on t 
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~in the image and likeness of his Creator; that. 
e possessed life in a perfect degree in Eden 
nd might have retained it by full obedience. 
sut in his trial, his testing, he failed and came 
nder the death sentence. “In the day ‘that thou 
atest thereof, dying thou shalt die.” (Genesis 
117) There the dying began, which, after 930 
ears, brought father Adam to the tomb and 
ivolved all of his children in his weaknesses 
nd death sentence. He died in the very day, 
"hich the Apostle Peter explains was not a 
venty-four-hour day, but a thousand-year day, 
aying, “One day is with the Lord as a thousand 
ears”. (2 Peter 3:8) During six of these great 
ays the death sentence has brought man down 
1 some respects to the level of the brute and 
4{t him without hope of future life, except as 
od might take compassion upon him and bring 
im some relief. This was hinted at in the state- 
ent that “the seed of the woman should bruise 
le serpent’s head”. It was yet further elabo- 
ated to Abraham, saying, “In thee and in thy 
ted shall all the families of the earth be 
essed”.—Genesis 28: 14. 

But not until four of the great thousand-year 
ays had passed did God send forth his Son to. 
‘deem the race, by paying father Adam’s pen- 
ty, by dying, “the just for the unjust, that he 
ight bring us to God”. (1 Peter 3:18) Asa 
‘sult of that redemptive work accomplished at 
alvary there is to be “a resurrection of the 
ad, both of the just and of the unjust’—a . 
covery from the death sentence, from the 
ison-house, the tomb. 

Note well the mistake made in assuming eter- 
il torment the wages of original sin, when 
'e Scriptures explicitly declare that “the wages 
‘sin is death”—not eternal torment. (Romans 
23). We search the Genesis account of man’s 
Il and the sentence imposed, but find no sug- 
stion of a future punishment, but merely of 
death penalty. Repeating it, the second time 
e Lord said: “Dust thou art, and unto dust 
alt thou return”. (Genesis 3:19) But he said 
ta word respecting devils, fire and torment. 
ow, then, did the adversary deceive our fath- 
is during the “dark ages” with his errors, 
tich the Apostle sryles “doctrines of devils”? 
ite the fact that none of the prophecies men- 
m any other than a death penalty for sin. 
e that the New Testament likewise declares 
same. St. Paul, who wrote more than one- 
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half of the New Testament, and who assures us 
that he did “not shun to declare the whole coun- 
sel of God” (Acts 20: 27) says not a word about 
torment. On the contrary, discussing this very 
matter of sin and its penalty, he says: “Where- 
fore, as by one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin; and so death passed upon all 
men, for that all have sinned”. (Romans 5:12) 
Note that it was not eternal torment that passed 
upon one man ner unon all men, but death. If 
some one suggests that death would not be a 
sufficient penalty for sin, all we would need to 
do would be to point him to the facts and thus 
prove his suggestions illogical. Jor the sin of 
disobedience Adam lost his paradisaic home— 
lost eternal life and divine fellowship, and in- 
stead got sickness, pain, sorrow, death. Addi- 
tionally all of his posterity, reasonably esti- 
mated at twenty thousand millions, disinherited 
so far as the blessings are concerned, have in- 


hherited weaknesses, mental, moral and physi- 


cal, and are, as the Apostle declares, “a groaning 
creation”.—Romans 8: 22. 

Let no one think the death penalty unjust and 
too severe. God could have blotted out Adam, 
the sinner, thus fulfilling the sentence. He could 
have blotted out the race instantly. But would 
we have preferred that? Assuredly not. Life 
is sweet, even amidst pain and suffering. Be- 
sides it is the divine purpose that present trials 
and experiences shall prove useful as disci- 
plines, to prepare us for a wiser course than 
father Adam took, when we shall be privileged 
to have a further individual trial. Our race 
would have been without hope of future exist- 
ence, just as agnosticism claims, had it not been 
for divine compassion and the work of redemp- 
tion.—John 3:16. 


Notice again why our Lord died for our re- 
demption and see in that another evidence of 
the penalty. If the penalty against us had been 
eternal torment, our redemption from it would 
have cost our Lord that price. He would have 
been obliged to suffer eternal torment, the just 
for the unjust. But eternal torment was not 
the penalty; hence Jesus did not pay that pen- 
alty for us. Death was the penalty and hence 
“Christ died for our sins”. “By the grace of God 
he tasted death for every man.” Whoever could 
pay Adam’s penalty could settle with divine 
Justice for the sins of the whole world, because 
Adam alone had been tried—Adam alone had 
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been condemned. We, his children, were in- 
volved through him. Behold the wisdom and 
the economy of our Creator! The Seriptures 
assure us that he condemned the whole world 
for one man’s disobedience, in order that he 
might have mercy upon all through the obedi- 
ence of another—-Christ. We were condemned 
to death without our consent or knowledge. We 
were redeemed from death without our consent 
or knowledge. 

Some one may inquire, “Are we, therefore, 
without responsibility? Will there be no indi- 
vidual penalty upon us for individual wrong 
doings?” We answer, “A just recompense of 
reward” will be meted ont to all. But our eter- 
nal destiny can be settled only by ourselves, by 
our individual acceptance or rejection of the 
grace of God. The Scriptures clearly inform 
us that every sin, in proportion to its wilfulness, 
brings a measure of degradation which in- 
volves “stripes”, chastisements, corrections to 
regain the lost standing. Thus the more mean 
and more wicked a man or a woman may be, the 
greater will be his or her disadvantage in the 
resurrection time, and the more he will then 
have to overcome to get back to all that was lost 
in Adam and redeemed by Christ. 

At his first advent our Lord’s miracles fore- 
shadowed the great work which He, with His 
glorified church, will accomplish for the world 
during the Millennium—then all the sick, lame, 
blind and dead will be revived and, if obedient, 
will be brought ultimately to full perfection. 
The disobedient will be destroyed in the second 
death. The most notable miracle which our 
Lord performed was the awakening of Lazarus, 
His friend. Jesus was gone several days when 
Lazarus took sick and, of course, knew not about 
the matter. Nevertheless, Martha and Mary sent 
Him a special message, saying, “Lord, behold he 
whom thou lovest is sick”, (John 11:3) They 
knew of Jesus’ power to heal, even by the word 
of His mouth. They had faith that if He could 
help strangers, He would surely be glad to assist 


His friend. But Jesus remained where He was 


and permitted Lazarus to die and a rude shock 
to come to the dear sisters. Then He said. to 
His disciples, “Our friend Lazarus sleepeth”. 
(John 11:11) Then, coming down to their com- 
prehension, He added, “Lazarus is dead; and 
T am glad for your sakes that 1 was not there”. 
—John 11: 14, 15. | Se i 
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He was glad to let His friend fall aslee 
death, because it would provide a special op 
tunity for a special miracle. Then, wit 
disciples, he began the three days’ journey % 
Bethany. We cannot blame the sorrowing Sif 
ters that they felt hurt that the Messiah shoj 
apparently neglect their interests. They kn 
that He had the power to relieve them. Marth 
gentle reproof was, “Lord, if thou hadst b 
here, my brother had not died. Jesus said u 
her, Thy brother shall rise again. Martha sa 
unto him, I know that he shall rise again int 
resurrection at the last day.” (John 21: 23, % 
Notice that our Lord did not say, “Thy brot 
is not dead; thy brother is more alive than 
ever was; he is in heaven or in purgatol 
Nothing of the kind! Purgatory had not: 
been invented, and He knew nothing of it. 
as for heaven, our Lord’s testimony 1s, m | 
text, “No man hath ascended into heaven, | 
he that came down from heaven”. Martha) 
also well informed. The errors of the di 
ages had not yet supplanted the truth. Her h 
for her brother was the Seriptaral one; that 
would rise in the resurrection, in the last ¢ 
the Millennial day, the seventh of the g 
thousand-year days from creation. _ a 

Our Lord explained that the power of re 
rection was vested in Himself, that He’was tf 
with her, and could give relief to them 
waiting. Martha told our Lord that it 
late; that putrefaction had set in by this t 
But Jesus insisted on seeing the tomb and W 
He arrived at it, He said, “Lazarus, come f O1 
And we read, “He that was dead came for 
(John 11:43,44) Mark well that it was 
the living that came forth, but that Lazarus 
really dead. Mark well that he was not eg 
from heaven nor from purgatory. 

What Jesus did for Lazarus He intim 
would ultimately do for Adam and hi 
race. Note His words: “The hour is comin 
the which all that are in the graves sh 
his voice, and shall come forth”. (Joh 
29) Does this astonish us? If so, ther 
not far to seek. It is because we have 
far away from the teachings of the B 
fully immersed in the “doctrines of de 
fully to believe in the serpent’s lie, “Ye 
surely die”—so blinded to the Lord’s” 
tion, “Ye shall surely die’, and “The v 
Sin 18 death’ . jie: abe Mare Ree 
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_ The remainder of John 5:29 explains that 
here will be two general classes of the dead to 
rome forth: First, those who have had their 
rial and who have passed it successfully; the 
second, all the remainder of mankind who have 
hus far failed to have divine approval. The 
ipproved will come forth from the tomb unto a 
‘resurrection of life—perfection. The disap- 
»roved will come forth unto a resurrection of 
udgment. (see Revised Version) The coming 
orth is one thing. The resurrection is another. 
Che Apostle explains that they will come forth 
every man in his own order”. (1 Corinthians 
5:23) On thus being awakened the privilege 
vill be their rising up, up, up out of present 
legradation, mental, moral, physical, to the 
‘lorious perfection which father Adam enjoyed 
n the image and likeness of his Creator. The 
plifting or resurrection work St. Peter refers 
0 as the “restitution of all things which God 
ath spoken by the mouth of all his holy proph- 
ts since the world began”.—Acts 3: 21. 
_Nor does this mean universal everlasting life, 
or the Scriptures declare that such as refuse 
9 profit by the glorious opportunities of the 
fillennium, such as refuse to be uplifted to per- 
ection, shall be destroyed from among the peo- 
le in the second death. “They shall be as 
aough they had not been.” (Obadiah 16) The 
ieriptures declare that a part of our Lord’s 
Bik is “to open the prison doors and set at 
berty the captives”. Our Lord did not open 
ny of the literal prisons, such as John the Bap- 
ist was confined in. He made no effort to suc- 
or him. The prison-house which Christ will 
pen is the great prison-house, the tomb, which 
ow holds approximately twenty thousand mil- 
ons of our race. In due time and beginning 
hortly our Lord will open this great prison- 
ouse and allow all the prisoners to come forth, 
ast as truly as He did in the example—in the 
* of Lazarus. Nor will He call them from 


aven, purgatory and hell; but, just as He 
eclared, “Lazarus, come forth; » “all that are 
1 their graves shall hear his voice and come 
ort. tay ~ 
We have now heard the testimony of God’s 
Vord—the divine declaration as to “Where are 
te dead?” Harkening to the voice from heaven 
‘e are assured that “they are really dead and 
aat all their hopes as respects the future are 
nt met, first, upon the redemptive work of our 


Lord Jesus, accomplished at Calvary; and, sec- 
ondly, upon the work of resurrection which, at 
His second advent, He is to accomplish for those 
whom He redeemed. If perchance you have a 
shade of disappointment as respects a saintly 
brother or sister, father or mother or child, who 
you hoped was already in heaven, then as a con- 
solation look at the other side of the question— 
behold how many of your loved ones, kith and 
kin, friends and foes and neighbors, according 
to your theory and all the prevalent theories, 
have been suffering untellable woe since their 
death and would be suffering similarly for long 
centuries to come—consider the relief of mind 
and heart you get from the knowledge of the 
truth; that they are not alive anywhere, but 
simply dead, or more poetically, they are 
“asleep in Jesus”, in the sense that He is their 
Redeemer, in whom all their hopes of a future 
awakening reside. ; 


Palestine from Day to Day 
NEW Yiddish-Hebrew dictionary is being 
prepared by “Stefatenn’, a Hebrew-speak- 
ing organization, which now has a membership 
of more than 400 in Jerusalem. It is also 
issuing a list of useful words in Hebrew, 
English, French, ete. 

‘The parents of the pupils attending the 
Herzliah Gymnasium in Jaffa participate in 
the management of that institution. It was 
decided to open a preparatory school to the 
Gyninasium to teach Hebrew to the many new 
immigrants that are expected. This school is to 
be controlled exclusively by the Gymnasium and 
receives no subvention from the Vaad Hach- 
inuch (Board of Education). 

A kitchen finaneed by the Orphan Committee 
has been opened in Jerusalem to supply meals 
to the trade apprentices who attend Hebrew 
evening classes, and many of whom are orphans. 

The great lack of modern agricultural ma- 
chinery which has long been felt in Palestine 
has caused representatives of the colonies of 
Rishon, Petach Tikvah, Nes Zionah, Rehobot, 
Gederah, Beer Jacob to negotiate with the L. 
C. A., to open a store in Jaffa, where these 
implements will be sold on the installment plan. 
Machines for pealing almonds are in demand. 

A course in agriculture has been opened at 
the Mikveh Israel School in Jaffa by the Ahdut 
Haavoda. 
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JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY - 


NE question for each day is provided by this joummal, The parent will find it interesting and helpfal — 

to have the child take up the question each day and to aid it in finding the answer in the Scriptures, & 

thus developing a knowledge of the Bible and learning where to find in it the information which is desired. 
i 


1. Did death pass upon Adam only or upon 
all men? 
Ans.: See Romans 5:12. * 
2, Is death an enemy of man? 
Ans.: See 1 Corinthians 15: 26. 
3. Did God give any hope to fallen man? 
Ans.: See Genesis 3: 15. 
4. Did God later give further hope? 
Ans.: He did. See Genesis 12:3; 22:16-18. . 
5. What other promise, connected with the bless- 
ing of all, was made to Abraham? 
Ans.: Possession of the land of Canaan, See Gene- 
sis 13:12, 14, 15. 
6. When Abraham moved into Canaan did he 
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8 Does the Bible say that he went to Heaven 
Ans.: No. ae 
9. What does it say? a 
Ans.: He died and was gathered to his people. 
Genesis 25: 8. a. 
10. Who were “his people”? 
Ans.: Heathen. aS: 
11. Was the promise to “bless all families 
nations” fulfilled in Isaac and Jacob? 
Ans.: See Hebrews 11: 13. Si 
12. Since a dead man cannot own land or bles 
any one, how is Abraham to have part 1 
blessing “all families and nations’?, 
Ans.: See John 5: 28,29. Revised Version. — e 
13. Will the resurrection of the ancient worthi 


then inherit the land? 
Ans.: Stephen said, “No”. See Acts 7: 4, 5. 

7. Was Abraham sometime actually to possess 
the land, or was he to go to Heaven and 
from there with his seed to bless all “famt- 
lies and nations” ? 

Ans.: Read again Genesis 13: 15. 


be “to life” (perfect life) or “to judgme 
Ans.: They are to get “ a better resurrection” thar 
world in general and be “made perfect” (Hebrews 1 
35, 40); consequently it will be to perfect life. Bi 
14. Did God “bless all families and nations’ 6 
fore Christ's first advent? 

_ Ans.: See Amos 3:2; Ephesians 2: 11, 12. 
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“Che Hiniahed Mystery” — 
The Great Bible Commentary—600 pages % 


Every Christian and order-loving person should read it q 


Exposes the duplicity of the clergy; explains 
the cause of the distress of nations; and fore- 
tells the blessing of the peopleinthenearfuture. 


For the publication and circulation of this book 
during the war many Christians suffered great persecu- 
tion—being beaten, tarred and feathered, imprisoned, 
and killed—Mark 13: 9. ; 


Revised, {llustrated 
edition, cloth-bound 


$1.00 postpaid 


(“The Finished Mystery” and one year’s subscription to this journal, $2.25) a : 
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Getting at the Bottom of Mexico’s Troubles 


(Part 


YHE thieves and murderers of Kurope were 
- always fond of the fields and mines and per- 
nal property of the denizens of other lands; 
id they remain so to this day. When Pope 
lexander VI drew his famous line through the 
zores, from pole to pole, giving everything 
»st of that line to the Span- 
h monarch, he probably 
ver once thought of the 
mmand, “Thou shalt not 
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The Aztec and His Hjido 


One) 


Jn this beautiful land of Anahuac, as it was 
then called, the Aztees of long ago developed a 
form of civilization blemished, it 1s. true, but 
probably not worse than that which Cortez rep- 
resented; and in some respects it may have been 
better. At any rate it was a “self-determination 
of peoples”, and the people 
then were happier than they 
have been since. 


eal”; and when Cortez in- 
ided Mexico and covered 
e land with blood it is 
mubtful whether he knew 


ere is such a mandate from 


e Almighty as “Thou shalt 
4 kill’. Mexico traces her 
‘esent-day trouble to these 
rors. 

The Mexico of today is 
500 miles long, with a 
‘eadth varying from 750 to 
1) miles. It is a plateau 
untry; and the combina- 
on of a tropic sun, a high 
evation and a rich soil en- 


Many Lovable Traits 

Mexico’s. Political Fight. 

Carranza a True Patriot. 
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‘ell in the Old Testament. 
‘Well’ in the New Testament. 
Juvenile Bible Study 


Explanatory Note 


The shortage of paper still continues, but 


beginning October first THm GOLDEN AGB 
will resume its usual size and increase the 
price fifty cents to cover the greatly in- 
ereased costs. This will make the price after 
October first $2.00 in the United States and 
$2.50 in Canada and in foreign territory. 
Meantime, however, subscriptions and re- 
newals will be accepted, until September 
thirtieth inclusive, at the present price— 
$1.50 domestic, and $2.00 Canada and foreign. 


among the Aztecs. 


The Aztec and His Ejido 
ae Ejido is the key to 
the Mexican question. 
The Aztec government was a 
tribal one, and so devised 
that absolute poverty was an 
impossibility. Around every 
village was a great tract of 
land owned by the village as 
a whole. ' Every year the na- 
tives, by their elders in the 
town council, parcelled out 
the land that was to. be 
worked by each family. Such 
a thing as private property 
in land was never known 


les it to produce 90% of all the different agri- 
Jtural products known to man, at the same time 
ving to a larger part of the interior the climate 
eternal spring—65° to 75° the year around. 
he rainfall is liberal; and the streams from the 
tblelands to the sea have cut wonderful can- 
ons, 800 to 1,000 feet deep, creating a beauty 
ad variety of scenery of remarkable interest. 


None among them could 
become wealthy at the expense of the others, 
and none among them could become destitute 
if willing to work. 

The ill and the aged were cared for, rights of 
person and property were enforced, marriage 
was sacred, and intemperance ‘was frowned 
upon. There were courts of appeal; and even 
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the Aztec emperor himself was held in check by 
a supreme court that protected the humblest 
subject against any attempted aggression. 
Great post-roads girdled the entire country. 
Upon these roads trained runners relayed mes- 
sages to and from the remotest parts of the 
empire in an incredibly short time. Intensive 
farming, canals and irrigation ditches made 
Mexico a flower garden. The mines yielded 
almost illimitable treasures. The wealth of the 
Aztec nation knew no bounds. Gold, silver and 
precious stones were more plentiful with them 
than with any other nation of the ancient or 
modern world. 

Upon this scene of peace and plenty the Euro- 
pean savage Cortez landed in April, 1519, with 
11 ossels: 700 Spaniards, 18 horses nal 10 
pieces of artillery. For hundreds of years the 
Mexicans had had the superstition that at some 
time white “gods” (!) would come from the 
Mast and dispossess them of their country. The 
landing of Cortez filled the people with terror; 
for they esteemed him and his followers to be im- 
mortal gods whom it would be useless to resist. 

Montezuma, the Aztec emperor, sent embas- 
sies to Cortez while he was still at Vera Cruz, v 
attempting to dissuade him from invading the 
’ country. These embassies carried with them 
helmets full of gold dust, beautifully engraved 
gold and silver plate, and collars and bracelets 
of gold and silver, inlaid with precious stones. 
The more Cortez and:his followers saw of these 
gifts the more rapacious they became; and Cor- 
tez himself, a man of intrepid courage ‘and un- 
speakable devilishness, forced the issue by burn- 
ing his ships and sending one of Montezuma’s 
embassies back with both hands of every one of 
the fifty men cut off at his wrists. 

By November 18 of the same year Cortez had 
reached Mexico City, then called Tenochtitlan; 
and although received with the greatest courtesy 
by the people he imprisoned their emperor, oblit- 
erated all records of the Aztec civilization, 
burned their great library, razed their monu- 
ments, killed their most intelligent representa- 
tives and left not a vestige of their original city 
when he began the rebuilding of the city in 1522. 

Among the acts of Cortez which mark the 
character of the man, were the burning alive of 
an Aztec governor and sixty of his followers and 
the butchery of six hundred of the nobility in 
their temple, after he had given them permis- 


_to the unborn generations of Mexicans for ht 
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sion to assemble there for Pa ebae oe services, 
had stipulated that they must come unarme 
In the city of Cholula, while the streets of 1 
city were thronged with people attending a 
tival, he became suspicious; and at a given 
nal his men opened fire and killed thousands 
them. By these and similar methods of eruelf 
and terrorism he seized Mexico in the name 
the Spanish sovereign. It is estimated that 
and his brothers in arms in North and Sot 
America put to death fifteen million innoe 
persons within the first half century after + 
discovery of America; but there were sections 
Mexico, notably Yaqui land, that he did not a 
quer and that have never been subjugated e1 V 
to this day. 

But bad as were the things that Cortez aa 
the generation then living, ie thing that he « d 


dreds of years to come was worse. He te 
away from the people their ejzdos, located ob 
ously in the centers of the richest areas, a 
gave these lands to the Spaniards who ¢ 
with him and who followed him. The nati v 
were driven away from the fertile and w 
watered valleys to hilly, wooded or sem1-a: 
lands, there to struggle for a livelihood und 
much less favorableconditions, although milli ic 
of them were denied even that privilege, @ 4 
were branded with hot irons and made slaves 
the colonists who now began to come from Sp } 
in large numbers. 
Unfamiliar with the, to the Aztec, vicious | 
unexplainable system of private ownership 
land, the Mexicans lost more and more of th 
1s, some to the nobility, the great landlor 
and some to the church, until thay the dese el 
ant of the Aztec is virtually landless and ho 
less in the land of his fathers. Not all Og 
ejidos were lost at once; indeed, some of 1] 
are in existence to this day, and there are pla x 
in Mexico even now where the live stock of é 
villager may be pastured free of charge ont 
outskirts of the village,.in a space allotted. - q 
transfer of title away from the people who pri 
erly owned these areas into the hands of g 
and wealthy land holders has Bre in 
the time of Cortez-onward. 
The original idea of most of the S0-Cé . 
colonizing countries of Europe was to use A 
new countries merely as sources of raw ma 
rial, and to de everything possible to repl 
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ir industries, the same as is still done in our 
1eration with the cotton industries of India 
1 Egypt; and until 1821 Mexico was so com- 
tely in subjection to Spain that no person 
nm outside of Spain, even if of Spanish par- 
's, could hold office of any kind in Mexico. 
me of these Spanish viceroys were geed men; 
ny of them were bad men. 
re cruel and selfish, and not interested in 
tees except as slaves. In many of them the 
yacity to think and act independently and 
ectively was stunted by the law of the Inquisi- 
n, “Thou shalt not think”; and force and cun- 
ig inevitably superseded true statesmanship. 

[he most conspicuous example of what priv- 
‘ ownership of lands leads to in a country 
ere the common people are ignorant of such 
ustom is that of General Luis Terrazas. At 
» time this man, now living in El Paso, held 
000,000 acres in the state of Chihnahua—one- 
if.of the state. He could ride all day north, 
ith, east or west and never go outside of his 
n land. The whole city of Chihuahua belonged 
him. No one in the city could borrow money 
buy property without his consent; and if any 
rrowed they paid, toward the last, 12% for the 
> of their money, all of which went into his 
fers. He paid no taxes to anybody, had 30,000 
tives in his immediate service, worked them 
the limit, paid them thirty or forty cents a 
y, compelled them to trade at his stores and 
‘tually held them as slaves. He was supposed 
be the largest land owner in the world. A 
nparison of the condition of the people under 
rrazas with what it might be if the ejidos 
ich belonged to them were returned to their 
‘htful owners led the gentleman and scholar 
d patriot, Francisco Madero, one of the finest 
aracters of history, to devote his own great 
tune of $30,000,000 to the overthrow of Diaz 
the successful revolution of 1911. This land 
estion in Mexico is really at the bottom of all 
xican troubles, and is one that will not down. 

3o many of the ejidos had fallen into the hands 
a few aristocrats, and so many more had come 
der the control of the church, that when in 
57 the constitution was changed and the lands 
the church were confiscated, the ejzdos were 
ifiscated with them, the thought apparently 
ng to restore all their lands to the people, 
t by a system of private ownership instead 
‘community ownership. The actual effect of 
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the law was to make the condition of the people 
still worse than it had been; for the confiscated 
lands passed very quickly from religious to see- 
ular control, the great landlords bought them up 
for a song and the people in general were 
brought to a condition which amounted to slav- 
ery, as on the Terrazas estates. 

The natives have never ceased to want their 
ejidos back. From generation to generation 
they talk about them; and in Carranza’s time an 
earnest effort was made to fulfill the promises 
many times made to them that this would be 
done. Carranza did actually bring about the 
restoration of 117 ejidos, covering 280,244 acres. 
Ten acres of this rich soil, bearing three crops a 
year, is sufficient to maintain a family of five 
persons, so that it may be said that Carranza, 
with all he failed to do, succeeded in repatriat- 
ing 140,000 human beings on the soil which be- 
longed to them and to their families. And who 
shall say that this was not a great work? How 
many other statesmen do we know that have 
succeeded in restoring 140,000 of the poor to 
their lost lands and lost liberties? Persons in 
Mexico at the time that some of these ejzdos 
were returned to the people state that good sol- 
diers to whom some of these ejidos belong in 
communal ownership suddenly threw away their 
guns and became the most pacific of farmers, 
not even waiting to finish the tasks in hand. 


Parentag?2 and Education 
M EXiCO has approximately two million 
white people of Spanish descent, six million 
Indians, largely Aztecs, and six million Mesti- 
zos, as they are called, descendants of the two 
races combined. Of the one hundred thousand 
foreigners, about thirty thousand are Americans 
and five thousand are British. Few of the . 
Indians are acquainted with the Spanish tongue ; 
they are largely a passive element in the popula- 
tion. By the six million natives that cdo not 
speak Spanish there are spoken fifty different 
languages and almost innumerable dialects. It 
is claimed that 80% of the people are illiterate; 
and some have used’this as an argument that 
they are not adapted to self-government. But 
we reflect that it is only a few generations since 
England passed laws providing for such of the 
English lords as could neither read nor write; 
and it does not at all follow that one who is with- 
out ability to read and write may not have as 


much good common sense as some people who 
have had great educational advantages. 

The Indians who were able to keep in a meas- 
ure aloof from the whites have fared better than 
those who were enslaved and brought into closer 
contact with their conquerors. Many of the lat- 
ter lost their original tribal morality and ac- 
quired the vices which have been carried by 
European civilization throughout the earth— 
lying, stealing, immorality and drunkenness. 
Upon these poor peons, as they are called, has 
fallen the work of producing whatever Mexico 
has produced, whether in the mines or on the 
great estates. Forty years ago these peons were 
paid as little as six cents per day; but now they 
receive, in some places, as high as $1.50 to $2 
for a day’s work. 


Many Lovable Traits 


1st, Beene Charles Davis, of El Paso, Texas, ’ 


after thirty-eight years of experience says: 
“There are no better people than the Mexican 


merchants and professional men, while the Mex-~ 


ican peon is no trouble at all, re 1s not blood- 
thirsty if he is let alone’. Travelers report that 
the Mexicans are among the politest people in 
the world. A common: form of salutation is, 
“May God go with you’, a form of salutation 
far above that which prevails in the most exelu- 
sive and self-satisfied portions of the United 
States. Hospitality and general goodness of 
heart are manifest ‘everywhere. Orphans are 
never left without homes; and in eases of sick- 
ness, bereavement or misfortune the sympathy 
of the neighbors and of the whole community 
is generous, sincere and practical. Reverence 
for the Lord and marital faithfulness are said 
to be national traits. These things speak well 
for a land about which so much evil is alleged. 
The family ties of the Mexicans are so strong 
that the men will go nowhere without their 
wives. If the men are in service as engineers, 
’ firemen, conductors or trainmen, the wives go 
along as a matter of course. If the men go into 
battle the wives go along to care for the sick 
_ and wounded, to forage for food and to prepare 
meals for their husbands. The meals prepared 
under the most trying conditions are said to be 
remarkable for their neatness and delicacy. 
Mexico has been pictured as a land of som- 


breros and bare feet; and while it is a fact that: 


there are no sky-scrapers, yet there are compen- 


‘the church held in fee simple three-fout a 


The people move leisur. 


sating advantages. 1 
in the streets, the flowers are more plentiful, 1 
food is simpler, the houses are simpler and me 
beautiful, and the people are sunnier, 
sweeter ac than some of their neighbors—j 
mentioning any names. / q 
The Wesieene have great fondness for 4 


for literature and for the sciences. They h 
an instinctive taste for music, a music noted 
its pathos, simplicity, and passionate love. 
guitar goes with every regiment into bail 
the music which it yield] is not only wild, | 
baric and impelling, as one would expect 1 in 
descendant of the Aztec, but it has in it also 
grace and romance of the Castilian. W 
Caruso sang in Mexico City a few months ; 
fifteen thousand people came out to hear 
in the old Plaza de Toros, where the bull fig 
were formerly held. . a 
A collection of photographs of the govern 
of Mexican states shows that they compare } 
orably with an equal number of governors 
American states. The faces bespeak int 
gence, refinement and good breeding. + 


Mexico’s Pelitical Fight 


S IN every other country, the political 
which has been waged in Mexico in the p 
and which the country still faces, is a figh it 
tween liberals and reactionaries. The str 
has taken different forms at different times;) 
occasionally, as in the United States, men 7 
wereelected as liberals have turned out t 
reactionaries, and the fight has had to be fou 
all over again. Too long a lease of power me 
any party or any man a reactionary. E 
Moses, the greatest lawgiver of history, e 
not stand forty years of uninterrupted poy 
and at the last arrogated to himself an autho: 
which prevented his entering the promised lz 
The fight in Mexico has ranged around 
landless condition of the common people, 
the liberals have at all times had the end in y 
of trying to do something worth while tow 
the bettering of their condition. When the fi 
first opened in 1857 it was largely against 
church, on account of the fact that at that ¢ 
the most valuable: real estate in Mexico € 
and vast tracts of land and haciendas of: fa 
lous richness were in the possession of the pri 


hood all over the country while three-fou ‘th 
tin 
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€ population were absolutely landless. Many 
these great estates were not: cultivated, but 
erely held, tax free, for purposes of specula- 
dn. Much of the best real estate in and about 
ashington, D. C., is now held in the same way. 
The Constitution of 1857, with its amendments 
(1873, called the Laws of Reform, provided for 
erty of speech, liberty of the press, liberty 
faith and worship, the right of all denomina- 
ns to establish schools and colleges, lawful 
termarriage of Catholics and Protestants, pub- 
schools for secular education, complete sepa- 
tion of church and state, prohibition of laws 
tablishing or suppressing any religion, prohi- 
tion of legal recognition of religious festivals, 
ohibition of clerical véstments on the streets, 
ohibition of religious processions in the 
reets, prohibition of discourses advising diso- 
dience to the law or advocating violence to 
y one, prohibition of gifts of real estate to re- 
ious institutions except for religious edifices, 
ohibition of monasteries and convents, prohi- 
tion of any law permitting the reéstablishment 
Jesuits or Sisters of Charity, prohibition of 
igious vows swearing away one’s hberty, the 
vil inspection of cemeteries and the opening of 
meteries for burial of all ereeds and classes. 
While these laws were in process of discus- 
yn, and as an evidence of how a really good 
4n in the Catholic church viewed the situation, 
» quote from the Abbe Domenech, Chaplain of 
upoleon’s Expeditionary Force to Mexico, 
rds written in 1867: | 
‘If the Pope should abolish all simoniacal livings, and 
ommunicate all the priests having concubines, the 
xican clergy would be reduced to a very small affair. 
vertheless there are some worthy men among them, 
ose conduct as priests is irreproachable. In all Span- 
_ America there are found among the priests the 
lest wretches, knayes deserving the gallows, men who 
ke infamous traffic of religion. Mexico has her share 
these wretches. One of the greatest evils in Mexico 
the exorbitant fee for the marriage ceremony. The 
ests compel the poor to live without marriage, by 
nanding for the nuptial benediction a sum that a 
xican mechanic, with his slender wage, can_ scarcely 
umulate in fifty years of the strictest economy. This 
lo exageeration.” 
We are glad these words were written by the 
be Domenech; for if they had been written by 
ers we should have been inclined to think 
7 Were exaggerated. 


mat 


thn Lind, former governor of Minnesota, 


and President Wilson’s personal representative 
to Mexico, in the Savannah Morning News of 
April 28, 1920, speaking on the same general 
subject said: | 

" “What poor Mexico needs is education, and it is very 
unfortunate that the influence of the Catholic church has 
been against schools in Mexico. As in the United States, 
its influence has not been in the direction of establishing 
and maintaining public schools.” 


A Century of Liberiy 


KX'T year Mexico will celebrate her centen- 

mal. The struggle for liberty did not end 
with the overthrow of Spanish power in 1821. It 
has been going on ever since that time, with the 
usual disorders common to a thinly settled coun- : 
try, and especially a country where such a multi- 
tude of the people have been dispossessed of 
their lands. But the general course has been for- 
ward; and considering the difficulties Mexico 
has had to face, the progress has been all that 
could be expected. _ 

In 1876 Porfirio Diaz was elected Presidentand 
in many respects made an excellent one, although ; 
there.is something to be said on both sides of the 
subject. He believed frankly that his country 
would prosper best under a benevolent dictator- 
ship, and he so shaped his course and so em- 
ployed the military powers of the Republic that 
for seven terms of five years each he was the 
only candidate for the presidential office. He 


virtually made it a misdemeanor to vote for 


anybody but himself; and thus weakened the 
powers of political perception of the people just 
at the time when they most needed development. 

Diaz was a capable administrator. He opened 
his country to foreign capital and thus indirectly 
edueated the common people by enabling them 
to earn larger wages than previously. More- 
over, in the larger cities, he established free 
Schools, and there is no doubt that he honestly 
aimed at the education of the people. But this 
was opposed by both the landlords and the clergy, 
and he had a difficult path to follow. Moreover, 
when Morgans, Rockefellers and Guggenheims 
invest millions in foreign enterprises they seem 
entirely indifferent to the real interests of the 
people of those lands, but have a mania for ex- 
tracting the last dollar, by fair means or foul, 
no matter what the effect may be on either the 
people or the government. Diaz had to deal with 
these men, and with others; and many ejidos 
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and other assets of the people found their way 
into the “holdings” of these great corporations 
ere they could be induced to make the invest- 
ments upon which the prosperity of the country 
so much depended. American oil, copper, gold, 
silver, cattle and plantation interests are in- 
trieately woven into Mexican affairs from the 
time of Diaz (1876-1911) onward. 

In 1910, some eleven thousand families owned 
44 percent of the national territory, including 
the bulk of the best arable soil. These estates 
were almost entirely free of taxation, the bulk 
of the taxes being laid against the smaller hold- 
ings. Many of the great landlords held thou- 
sands of acres idle right at the time when thou- 
sands of the common people were wandering, 
landless and homeless, from one mine or planta- 
tion to another, seeking a chance to earn bread. 
Moreover, many of the lands which were used 
were misused to the detriment of the poor, in- 
stead of to their benefit, by beimg given over 
to the production of the native liquor, pulque; 
and the producers of this liquor were and are 
against the efforts of the real statesmen, who 
are seeking prohibition for the same reasons 
that it was sought in the United States, 1. e., as 
a step in the abolishment of shiftlessness, pov- 
erty and crime. 

The thing that finally caused the overthrow 
of Diaz and forced him to flee was the action of 
Francisco Madero, in an effort to improve this 
condition of affairs. Madero was influenced also 
by the arbitrary way in which election returns 
were handled by Diaz. Himself an anti-clerical 
he saw his able and patriotic friend, Vestuniano 
Carranza, deprived of a governorship to which 
he had been elected, and the clerical candidate 
inducted into office; and the result was the Mexi- 
ean Revolution, which was victorious after three 
years of fighting. 

There is a great amount of literature afloat to 
lead one to think that the chronic condition of 
Mexico is that of revolution, but this is not true. 
There is a great cause of unrest there, the land- 
less condition of the common people. These peo- 
ple are seeking relief; and it is a fact that since 
the days of Madero there has been more unrest 
than ever before, because the people have, had 
their hopes aroused and not fully realized. 
Madero was a prince among men, but was not 
able to overcome the wealth, power and influ- 
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ence arrayed against giving the people a fair 
deal. The circumstances under which he was 
murdered by the assassin Huerta indicate a eon 
spiracy of base, subtle and tyrannical foree 
against him. President Wilson very properl, 
refused to recognize Huerta in any way, an¢ 
backed Carranza, the friend of Madero, in hi 
successful fight to drive Huerta out of power, 


Carranza a True Patriot 4 a 
Te THE seven years in which he guided tk 

affairs of the Mexican people Carranza showe 
that he had their best interests at heart. Br 
cause of Zimmerman’s unaccepted advances f 
was frequently accused in the American press a 
pro-German in his sympathies, and somewné 
vain and tactless; but the usual estimate of hu 
was that he was a sincere man, honest, and tr 
ing to make Mexico a good place for Mexican 

‘Carranza was instrumental in procuring som 
changes in the Mexican constitution which ha\ 
been much criticised by the oil men, and we Wl 
have more to say of this hereafter. But the i 
tent of these changes was to aid Mexico, am 
they are changes such as have been made | 
other lands and strongly advocated in: w 
United States. a) 

He gradually brought the entire country in 
a state of good order, and until recent years W 
liberally supplied with arms and ammunitu 
for that purpose by the United States, accord 
to the testimony of S. G. Hopkins before @ 
Senate Mexican Committee. In 1915 he abr 
ished bull fights by presidential decree. — 
March 11, 1917, he was elected President at. 
orderly election, and took the oath of office Mi 
1, 1917. His administration was anti-cleri¢ 
and not favorable to either the privileged lar 
owners or the foreign interests which were € 
gaged in exploiting the natives, as indeed 
could not be if he were to do for these poor pee 
all he hoped. There is no doubt that certain 
these powerful enemies encouraged men to Je 
Carranza’s armies so that they could sect 
rifles, cartridges and belts to be used against. 
efforts to maintain law and order. The gr 
desertions from the ranks are thus explained 

Carranza’s troubles with his armies date ir 
the beginning of his regime. Never a lover 
gilt braid, brass buttons and titles, he wa 
willing to assume for himself the title of 
eral, but in his campaign requested to be ¢ 
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terely First Chief. He has been blamed for 
ot catching Villa; but if Pershing with 100,000 
Unerican troops was not able to catch him, it is 
© wonder Carranza failed. Villa helped Car- 
anza to conquer Huerta; but the two disagreed, 
nd Villa was a thorn in Carranza’s life for 
even years. Carranza forced Huerta to resign 
a July 15, 1914, and Villa declared war against 
arranza September 23,1914. But Villa is no 
mger a serious factor in Mexican matters. He 
affered a military defeat at Celaya, at the 
ands of General Obregon, and has never been 
ble to regain his lost prestige. 
| This glorifying of successful warriors and 
*littling the achievements of great men who 
‘se a single encounter is a common thing in 
story. Millions idealize the successful fighter, 
id there is no doubt that if General Pershing 
ad ever gotten anywhere near the front line 
enches he would today be the most popular 
3ure in American life. His star fell when it 
e out in the Senate that in France he kept 
security of the remote rear and avoided the 
shting man’s chances of being killed. 
| Carranza believed that militarism is a curse in 
exico, as it was in Germany and as it is in 
‘ery country, and tried to persuade the Mexi- 
ia people to elect as his successor an anti-mili- 
rist, Senor Bonillas, Mexican ambassador to 
e United States. The pressing of this candi- 
icy caused his own downfall and death. 
‘As in the United States, so in Mexico, when 
ything goes wrong in the country the Presi- 
nt is blamed for it; and when he experiences 
iling fortunes or defeat his followers begin to 
andon him. He starts in as an idol; but when 
‘is unable to do all he wishes to do, he grad- 
lly gains enemies, and when the tide starts to 
tm against him it turns quickly. As in the po- 
ical conventions of the United States some 
m show great earnestness in their desire to 
2k the winning side early and to be found 
omptly on that side, so in Mexico. 
Carranza went down in the rising of just such 
O de. He had becn declaiming against mili- 
msm as one of the curses of his country, 
ereupon several of his generals suddenly de-. 
‘ted him and combined together against him. 
warned the Mexican people that those who 
deserted him would quarrel among them- 
es (a not unlikely thing) ; and he appealed to 
» people for support, but too late. - 
7 : / 
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Seeing what was coming, Carranza shifted 
his son-in-law, General Aguilar, to the command 
of the federal forces in Vera Cruz on May 1, 
1920, so. as to leave open a way of escape. He 
abandoned Mexico City May 7 and started for 
Vera Cruz; but at the last moment the Vera 
Cruz government went over to the revolution- 
ists, and he had nowhere to go. Determined to 
attempt to retain the government, of which he 
was president, he properly took with him the 
funds in the treasury, $13,500,000, taken over at 
the time of his death. 

It is claimed that strict orders were given to 
spare Carranza’s life and permit his eseape; 
but if so, these orders were violated. ‘The night 
that he was killed the troops of General Her- | 
rera were acting as Carranza’s bodyguard. 
General Herrera himself assigned Carranza, 
not to adjoining stone houses, but to the wooden 
cottage in which his body was found, and helped 
to prepare his bed. At 3:30 A. M., while it was 
pitch dark, and the rain was falling, Carranza 
was killed by eight bullets entering his body. 
His last words were a request for a rifle that he 
might defend himself. General Herrera’s father 
had been executed by order of Carranza a few 


‘days earlier. When Carranza’s body was found, 


his shoes had been removed and his pockets 
turned inside out. . 

Senor Lopez, confidential agent of Carranza, 
claims that Carranza was killed to prevent the 
publication of important papers which he car- 
ried, showing the conspiracy of Wall Street in- 
terests in the United States, in codperation with © 
political and ecclesiastical American and Mexi- 
can factions to overthrow the Mexican govern- 
ment and constitution. The one who is supposed 
to have caused Carranza’s death, General Her- 
rera, volunteered to serve as his bodyguard, 
although he had been for years in the employ of 
General Pelaez, admittedly in the pay of the oil 
companies and in revolt against Carranza’s 
efforts to execute the laws on the Mexican 
statute books. He deceived Carranza by pro- 
fessing loyalty to him in his hour of need. Car- 
ranza’s own brother had a somewhat similar 
experience. He was imprisoned by his own 
escort, and executed. | 

The death of Carranza was promptly fol- 
lowed by a United States Senate resolution eall- 
ing for the policing of Mexico by the United 
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States army; but there is no information to the 
effect that Mexico contemplated such action to- 
ward the United States after the assassinations 
of Lincoln, Garfield, or McKinley. | 

America has sometimes been at a loss to know 
how to make the best use of her ex-presidents ; 
but they do not seem to have such embarrass- 
ments in Mexico, for they never have any. It 
seems to be the usual custom to kill them or 
drive them out of the country. Madero and 
Carranza were killed; Diaz and Huerta were 
en out of Mexico. 


Depress in Mexico 

LAVIORY was abolished in Mexico three 

years before it was abolished in the United 
States> ‘he republic has 20,000 miles of up-to- 
date American railroads, a greater range of 
remarkable vegetation than any other country 
in the world; and before the World War it pro- 
duced one-third of the world’s silver, one-ninth 
of its lead and a good share of its gold. It pro- 
duces three crops annually and was pronounced 
by Humboldt the treasure house of the world. 
Mexican linens are among the best. 

The city of Mexico has nine hundred streets, 
but the streets follow the London custom of sev- 
eral different names for the same continuous 
thoroughfare. These streets are broad, well 
_ paved, well kept and bordered with good side- 
walks. An efficient and up-to-date traction serv- 
ice covers the city and its environs. In 1902 
these lines carried thirty million passengers. 
Mexico has 140 cotton mills. 

The city also has a wonderful sewage system, 
piercing a mountain thirty miles distant by a 
tunnel seven miles in length. Through this tun- 
nel are led away the surplus waters which at 
various times in the past have flooded portions 
of the city. 

The crops of Mexico in 1919 were the best in 
years; every one of its thirty states is highly 
productive. Under Carranza paper money gave 
way to metallic money; trade became better 
than was ever before known; public revenues 
were greatly improved. 

When some American women, well fed on the 


propaganda which was flooding the papers of 


the United States a year ago, offered to spend 
$2,000,000 to $4,000,000 in charitable work in 
Mexico, the Mexican women sent back word that 
in their judgment the American women would 
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perhaps make a wiser use of the money in doing 
something for the three million to, six million 
school aiayen of the United States which the 
Children’s Bureau at Washington claims. are 
slowing dying of insufficient food. ot 


Financial Notes % 
Gignti ZA was blnekliepee eet the grea 
financial powers of New York, London ant 
Paris because his attitude toward big busines 
was not considered the correct one. None 0 
these financiers would lend the Mexican gover 
ment a cent; and as Carranza had various diff 
culties to Rate for which money was an urgen 
necessity, he resorted to means which othe 
governments have used in such emergencies. 
He took over and operated the railroads, tele 
graph, telephone lines, express companies an 
the street railway company of the city of Mex 
ico. Foreign interests were largely represente 
in all of these plants. Americans had a 409 
interest in the railways, the Wells-Fargo Con 
pany owned the express lines, the Pearson Cans 
dian-American syndicate owned the street-ca 
The operation of the railroads under 8 
ranza is said to have netted the governmel 
$5,500,000 a year, which is hundreds of million 
better than the public press alleges that th 
United States government did while engaged | 
the same business; and the operation of © ‘th 
Traction Company i is said to have netted a prot 
of $6,000,000 in the one year in which the go 
ernment had charge of it. The express busine 
was also a money maker, so that in the fall 
1919 the receipts of the Mexican Treasury wel 
running ahead of expenditures by three milli 
to four million pesos a month or, say, $2, 000, o0 
During the seven years in which Carram 
was in power, and in which he was unable 
borrow anything, nothing was paid on the 1 
tional debt of $100,000,000, owed principally 
France and Belgium; but had it not been for h 
death he might soon have been able to beg 
the making of payments. He hada vera fi 
eult position to fill. tg 
It is estimated that there is about $2 000, 00 
000 of foreign capital invested in Mexico, | 
which one-half i is American. 
Kurope’s system of doing business with - 
ico is to give four to eight months credit, 


America’ s system is to demand cash with % 
(To be Continued.) u 


SORRECT understanding of this subject has 
become almost a necessity to Christian 
idfastness. For centuries it has been the 
phing of “orthodoxy” of all shades that God, 
ore creating man, had created a great abyss 
ire and terrors, capable of containing all the 
ions of the human family which He purposed 
bring into being; that this abyss He had 


2atenings of the Bible were designed to deter 
nany as possible (a “little. flock” ) from such 
mg-doing as would make this awful place 
ir perpetual home. 

.s knowledge increases and superstitions 
e, this monstrous view of the divine arrange- 
it and character is losing its force ; and think- 
people cannot believe this legend, which used 
ve illustrated on the church walls in the high- 
degree of art-and realism, samples of which 
still to be seen in Europe. Some now claim 
t the place is literal, but the fire symbolic, 
, ete.; while others repudiate the doctrine of 
ll” in every sense and degree. While glad 
ee superstitions fall, and truer ideas of the 
at, wise, just and loving Creator prevail, we 
‘alarmed to notice that the tendency with all 
» abandon this long-revered doctrine is to- 
‘d doubt, skepticism, infidelity. 

Vhy should this be the case, when the mind 
aerely being delivered from an error, do you 
2 Because Christian people have so long 
n taught that the foundation for this ‘wil 
sphemy against God’s character and govern- 
ait is decp-laid and firmly fixed in the Word 
God—the Bible; and consequently to what- 
r degree that belief in “hell” is shaken, to that 
ant their faith in the Bible, as the revelation 
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‘e dropped their belief in a “hell” of some 
of endless torment, are often open infidels 
_scoffers at God’s Word. Every step they pro- 
Ss in real intelligence and brotherly kindness, 
eh hinders belief in eternal torment, is in 
3t cases a step away from God’s Word, which 
alsely accused of being the authority for this 
ehing. 

tuided by the Lord’s providence to a realiza- 
1 that the Bible has been slandered, as well 


ff 


red “hell”; and that‘all of the promises and. 


he true God, is shaken also, so that those who. 


What Say The Scriptures About Hell? 


‘To the law and to the testimony Apr they speak not according to this word, it is because there is no liah# 
an them.’ "—Tsarah 8229. 


as its divine Author, and that rightly under- 
stood it teaches nothing on this subject deroga- 
tory to God’s character nor to an intelligent rea- 
son, we will attempt to lay bare the Scripture 
teaching on this subject, that thereby faith in 
God and His Word may be reéstablished in the 
hearts of His people, on a better, a reasonable 
foundation. Indeed, it is our opinion that who- 
ever shall hereby find that his false view rested 
upon human misconceptions and misinterpreta- 
tions, will at the same time learn to trust here- 
after less to his own and other men’s imagin- 
ings, and by faith to grasp more firmly the Word 
of oe which is able to make wise unto salva- 
tion.—2 Timothy 3:15. 

That the advocates of the doctrine of eternal 
torment have little or no faith in it is very mani- 
fest from the fact that it has no power over their 
course of action. While all the denominations 
of Christendom sustain the doctrine that eternal 
torment and endless, hopeless despair will con- 
stitute the punishment of the wicked, they are 
mostly quite at ease in allowing the wicked to 
take their course, while they pursue the cven 
tenor of their own way. Chiming bells, pealing or- 
gans, artistic choirs, costly edifices, upholstered 
pews and polished.oratory which more and more 
avoids any reference to this alarming theme, 
afford rest and entertainment to fashionable 
congregations that gather on the Lord’s day and 
are known to the world as churches of. Christ 
and representatives of His doctrines. But they 
seem little concerned about the eternal welfare 
of the multitudes or even of themselves and their 
own families, though one would naturally pre- 
sume that with such awful possibilities in view 
they would be almost frantic in their efforts to 
reseue the perishing. 

The plain inference is that they do ast believe 
this teaching. The only class of people that to 
any degree show their faith.in.it by their works 
is the Salvation Army; and these are the sub- 
jects of ridicule from almost all other Christ- 
ians, because they are somewhat consistent with 
their belief. Yet their peculiar and often absurd 
methods, so strikingly in contrast with those of 
the Lord of whom it was written, “He shall not 
ery, nor lift up, nor eause his voice to be heard 
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in the street” (Isaiah 42:2), are very mild com- 
pared with what might be expected if they were 
fully convinced of the doctrine. We cannot im- 
agine how sincere believers of this terrible doc- 
trine go from day to day about the ordinary 
affairs of life, or meet quietly in elegance every 
Sunday to hear an essay from the pulpit on the 
peculiar subjects often advertised. Could they 
do so while really believing all the time that fel- 
low mortals are dying at the rate of one hundred 
a minute, and entering 

“That lone land of deep despair,” where 

“No God regards their bitter prayer’? 

If they really believed this, few saints could 
complacently sit there and think of those hurry- 
ing every moment into that awful state de- 
scribed by that good, well-meaning but greatly 
deluded man, Isaac Watts (whose own heart was 
immeasurably warmer and larger than that he 
ascribed to the great Jehovah), when he wrote 
the hymn— | 

“Tempests of angry fire shall roll 
To blast the rebel worm, 

, And beat upon the naked soul 
In one eternal storm.” 

People often become frantic with grief when 
friends have been caught in some terrible catas- 
trophe, as a fire or a wreck, though they know 
they will soon be relieved by death. Yet they 
pretend to believe that God is less loving than 
themselves, and that'He can look with indiffer- 
ence, if not with delight, at billions of His crea- 
tures enduring an eternity of torture far more 
terrible, which He prepares for them and pre- 
vents any escape from forever. Not only so, but 
they expect that they will get literally into Abra- 
ham’s bosom, and will then look across the gulf 
and see and hear the agonies of the multitudes 
(some of whom they now love and weep over) : 
and they imagine that they will be so changed, 
and become so like their present idea of God, so 
hardened against all pity, and so barren of love 
and sympathy, that they will delight in such a 
God and in such a plan. | 

It is wonderful that otherwise sensible men 
and women, who love their fellows, and who es- 
tablish hospitals, orphanages, asylums, and 
societies for the prevention of cruelty even to 
the brute creation, are so unbalanced mentally 
that they can believe and subscribe to such a 
doctrine, and yet be so indifferent about investi- 
gating its authority! a 
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Only one exception can we think of—th 
who hold the ultra-Calvinistic doctrine; who 
lieve that God has decreed it thus, that a 
efforts they could put forth could not alter 
result with a single person; and that all” 
prayers they could offer would not change o 
iota of the awful plan they believe God” 
marked out for His and their eternal ple asi 
These indeed could sit still, as far as effo ti 
their fellows is concerned: but why sing” 
praises of such a scheme for the damnation 
their neighbors whom God has told them tol 
as themselves? ES aaa 4 
Why not rather begin to doubt this “doct 
of devils”, this blasphemy against the great G 
hatched in the “dark ages”, when a crafty pri 
hood taught that it is right to do evil that g 
may result? ae Se aS 
But, says one, has not the error done s¢ 
good? Have not many been brought into 
churches by the preaching of this doct ne 
the past? . aly ae 
No error, we answer, ever did real good, 
always harm. Those whom error brings int 
church, and whom the truth would not move, 
an injury to the church. The thousands ter: 
ized, but not at heart converted, whom this ¢ 
trine forced into the church, and who swelled 
numbers and her wealth, diluted what little tr 
was held before, and so mingled it with their 
holy sentiments and errors that to meet 
changed condition of things the “clergy” fot 
it needful to add error to error, and resortet 
methods, forms, ete., not taught in the Séi 
tures and useless to the truly converted wh 
the truth controls. Among these were pictu 
images, beads, vestments, candles, grand cai 
drals, altars, ete., to help the unconverted hei 
en to a form of godliness more nearly cot 
sponding to their former heathen worship, 
lacking all the power of vital godliness. a 
The heathen were not benefited; for they ¥ 
still heathen in God’s sight, deluded into ag 
what they did not understand or do from 
heart. They were added “tares” to choke 
“wheat”, without being profited themselves. | 
Lord tells who sowed the seed of this enorm 
crop. (Matthew 13:39) The same is true 
those who assume the name “Christian” toc 
and who are not really at heart converted by 
truth, but merely frightened by the error 01 
lured by promised earthly advantages of a 
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usiness kind. Such add nothing to the true 
‘ch. By their ideas and manners they be- 
e stumbling blocks to the truly consecrated, 
by their inability to digest the truth, the 
food of the saints, they lead even the few 
pastors to defraud the true “sheep” in order 
itisfy the demands of these “goats” for some- 
g pleasing to their unconverted tastes. No; 
0 way has this error accomplished good ex- 
-in the sense that God is able to make even 
wrath of man to praise Him. So also He 
overrule this evil thing eventually to serve 
‘purposes. When by and by all men (during 


it deception by which Satan has blinded the 
ld to God’s true character, it will perhaps 
ken in them a warmer, stronger love for God. 
eeing, then, the unreasonableness of man’s 
vy, let us lay aside human opinions and theo- 
and come to the Word of God, the only au- 
ity on the subject, remembering that 

lis His own interpreter, and He will make it plain”. 


“Hell” as an English Word 


1 the first place, bear in mind that the Old 
tament Scriptures were written in the 
wrew language, and the New Testament in the 
ek. The word “hell” is an English word 
etimes selected by the translators of the 
lish Bible to express the sense of the 
mrew word Sheol and the Greek words Hades, 
taroo and Gehenna—sometimes rendered 
ive” and “pit”. ; 

he word “hell” in old English usage, before 
theologians picked it up and gave it a 
and special significance to suit their own 
poses, simply meant to conceal, to hide, to 
or; hence the concealed, hidden or covered 
‘e. In old English literature records may be 
ad of the helling of potatoes—putting pota- 
‘into pits—and of the helling of a house— 
xring or thatching it.. The word hell was 
'efore properly used synonymously with the 
ds “grave” and “pit”, to translate the words 
ol and Hades as signifying the secret or hid- 
-condition of death. However, the same 
4t which was willing to twist the word to ter- 
e the ignorant is willing still to perpetuate 
error—presumably saying, “Let us do evil 
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| the translators of the Revised Version Bible 
een thoroughly disentangled from all cleri- 
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Millennium) shall come to see through this» 
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cal. error and honeeae: honest, hie would 


have done more to help the English student than 
merely to substitute the Pebrew word Sheol and 
the Greek word Hades, as they have done. They 
should have translated the words. But they 
were evidently afraid to tell the truth a 
ashamed to tell the lie; and so they gave us 
Sheol and Hades untranslated, and permitted 
the inference that these words mean the same as 
the word “hell” has become perverted to mean. 
Their course, while it for a time shields them- 
selves, dishonors God and the Bible, which the 
common people still suppose teaches a “hell” of 
torment in the words Sheol and Hades. Yet any 
one can see that if it was proper to translate the 
word Sheol thirty-one times “grave” and three 
times “pit”, it could not have been improper so 
to translate it in every other instance. 

A. peculiarity to be observed in comparing 
these cases, as we will do shortly, is that in those 
texts where the torment idea would be an ab- 
surdity the translators of the King James ver- 
sion have used the words “grave” or “pit”; while 
in all other cases they have used the word “hell”, 
The reader, long schooled in the clerical idea of 
torment, reads the word “hell” and thinks of it 
as signifying a place of torment, instead of the 
grave, the hidden or covered place or condition. 
For example, compare Job 14:13 with Psalm 
86:13. The former reads, “Oh, that thou wouldst 
hide me in the grave [Sheol]” ete., while the lat- 


ter reads, “Thou hast delivered my soul from the 


lowest hell [Sheol]”. The Hebrew word being 
the same in both eases, there is no reason why 
the same word “grave” should not be used in 
both. But how absurd it would have been for 
Job to pray to God to hide him in a hell of .eter- 
nal torture. The English reader would have 
asked questions, and the secret would have got- 
ten out speedily. 

While the translators of the Reformation 
times are somewhat excusable for their mental 
bias in this matter, as they were just breaking 
away from the old Papal system, our modern 
translators, especially those of the recent Re- 
vised Version, are not entitled to any such con- 
sideration. Theological professors and pastors 
of congregations consider that they are justified 
in following the course of the revisers in not ex- 
plaining the meaning of either the Hebrew or 
Greek words Sheol or Hades; and by their use 
of the words they also give their confiding flocks 
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to understand that a place of torture, a lake of 
fire,is meant. While attributing to the § ignorant 
ony the best of motives, it is manifestly sheer 
duplicity and cowardice which induces educated 
men, who know the truth on this subject, to pre- 
fer to continue to teach the error inferentially. 

But not al! ministers know of the errors of the 
translators and deliberately cover and hide those 
errors from the people. Many, indeed, do not 
know of them, having merely accepted without 
investigation ea theories | of their seminary 
professors, It is the professors and learned ones 
who are most blameworthy. These have kept 
back the truth about “hell” for several reasons. 
First, there is evidently a sort of understanding 
or etiquette among them, that if they wish to 
maintain their stundine | in the “profession” they 

“must not tell tales out of school”; i. e., they 
must not divulge professional secrets to the 

“common people”, the “laity”. Second, they all 
fear that to let it be known that they avd been 
teaching an unscriptural doctrine for years 
would break down the popular respect and rev- 
erence‘for the “clergy”, the denominations and 
the theological schools, and unsettle confidence 
in their wisdom. And, oh, how much depends 
upon confidence and reverence for men, when 
God’s Word is so generally ignored! Third, 
they know that many of the members of their 
‘sects are not constrained by “the love of Christ” 
(2 Corinthians 5:14), but merely by the fear 
of hell;:and they see dlearly, therefore, that to 
let the truth be known now would soon eut loose 
the names and the dollars of many in their 
flocks; and this, to those who “desire to make a 
fair show i in the flesh” ( Galatians 6:12) would 
seem to be a great calamity. 

But what will be the judgment of God, whose 
character and plan are traduced by the blasphe- 
mous doctrine which these untranslated words 
help to support? Will He commend these un- 
faithful servants? Will He justify their course? 
‘Will the Chief Shepherd call these His beloved 
friends, and make known to them His further 
plans (John 15:15), that they may misrepresent 
these also to preserve their own dignity and rey- 
- erence? Will He continue to send forth “things 
new and old”, “meat in due season”, to the house- 
hold of faith, by the hand of these unfaithful 
servants? No, such shall not continue to be His 
mouthpieces or to shepherd His flock. (Ezekiel 
34: ‘iy He will choose instead, as at the first 
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which none of the chief priests shall be able t 


advent, from among the laity—‘“the commo: 
people’ + ‘mouthpieces, and will give them word 


gainsay or resist. (Luke 21:15) And, as fore 
told, “the wisdom of their wise men shall perish 1 
and the understanding of their prudent 3 me} 
shall be hid’.—Isaiah 29: 9-19. 


“H ell” 4 m the Old Pestana 


The word “hell” occurs thirty-one times i int 
Old Testament, and in every instance it is Sh he 
in the Hebrew. It does not mean a lake of f i 
and brimstone, nor anything at all resembli f 
that thought: not in the slightest degree! Qui 
the reverse: instead of a place of hiyeine fire 
is described in the context as a state of “dal I 
ness” (Job 10:21); instead of a place whe 
shrieks and groans are heard, it is described 
the context as a place of “silence” (Psalm - il 
17); instead of representing in any sense’ By 
and suffering, or remorse, the context descril 
it as a place or condition of forgetfulne 
(Psalm 88:11,12) “There is no work, nor 
vice, nor knowledge, in the grave [She 
whither thon goest. ”__Weclesiastes 9:10. am 


The meaning of Sheol is “the hidden stg ut 
as applied to man’s condition in death, in ¢ 
beyond which all is hidden, except to the oun 
faith; henee, by proper and close BSSOo a 
word was often used in the sense of grave 
tomb, the hidden place, beyond which only h 
who have the enlightened eye of the understai 
ing can see resurrection, restitution of bet 
‘And be it particularly noted that this identi 
word Sheol is translated “grave” thirty- 
times and “pit” three times in our common Y v 
sion by the same translators—more times # 
it is translated “hell’; and twice, where it 
translated “hell”, the statement seemed sO é 
surd, according to the present accepted mea 
of the English word “hell”, that scholars h 
felt it necessary to explain in the marg 
modern Bibles, that it means grave. (Isaiae h 
9 and Jonah 2:2) In the latter case, the hide 
state, or grave, was the belly of the fish in wh 
ek onah was buried alive, and from ee hea cr 
to God. 


All Texts i mM, Wich “Sheol” Is Translated “ “He 


(1) ‘Amos 9: 2.—*Though they dig into hell, a 
shall mine hand take them.” [a figurative hae 
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it certainly pits of the earth are the only hells men 
n dig into] . 

(2) Psalm 16: 10.—“Thow will not leave my soul in 
I; neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see cor- 
‘ption.”. [This refers to our Lord’s three days in the 
mb.—Acts 2:31; 3:15] 

(3, 4) Psalm 18:5 and.2 Samuel 22: 6—margin.— 
che cords of hell compassed me about.” [A figure in 
ich trouble is represented as hastening one to the 
mb | . . 

(9) Psalm 55:15.—‘Let them go down quick into 
U”’—margin, “the grave”, 

(6) Psalm 9:17.—*The wicked shall be turned into 
Il, and all the nations that forget God.” [This text 
i be treated later, under a separate heading | 

(7) Psalm 86:13—*Thou hast delivered my soul 
om the lowest hell”—margin, “the grave”. 

(8) Psalm 116: 3.—“The sorrows of death compassed 
*, and the pains of hell gat hold upon me.” [Sickness 
d trouble are the figurative hands of the grave to 
asp us] 
(9) Psalm 139: 8-—“If I make my bed in hell, he- 
ld, thou art, there.” [God’s power is unlimited: even 
or those in {he tomb He can and will exert it and bring 
‘th all that are in the graves.—John 5: 28] 

( 10) Deuteronomy 32: 22.-—“For a fire is kindled in 
ne anger, and shall burn into the lowest hell.” [A fig- 
itive representation of the destruction, the utter ruin; 
Israel as a nation, “wrath to the uttermost,” as the 
‘ostle called it, God‘s anger burning that nation to the 
west deep,” as Leeser here translates the word Sheol. 
{ Thessalonians 2:16] Q ta 
(11) Job."11: 8—“It [God’s wisdom] is as high as 
| ; what canst thou know 2?” 

12) “Fob 26:6.—Hell [the tomb] is naked before 
3, and destruction hath no coyering.” Be aie 
13 Proverbs 5: 5.—“Her feet go down to death; her 
vs take hold on hell [i. ¢., lead to the grave].” 

14) Proverbs 7: 27.--“Her house is the way to hell 
© grave], going down to the chambers of death.” 
(15) Proverbs 9:18.—He Imoweth not that the 
dare there, and that her guests are in the depths of 
1.” [Here the harlot’s guests are represented as dead ‘ 
2ased or dying; and many of the victims of sensuality 
oremature graves from diseases which also hurry off 
ir posterity to the tomb] Bee 
16) Proverbs 15: 11—*“Hell and destruction are be- 
> the Lord.” [Here the grave is associated with de- 
iction and not with a life of torment | 

17) Proverbs 15: 24.—“The path of life [leadeth ] 
vard for the wise, that he may depart from hell 
eath.” [This illustrates the hope of resurrection from 
tomb] iy ; . 

18) Proverbs 23:14.—*Thou shalt beat him with 
tod, and shall deliver his soul from hell” [i. e., wise 
‘ection will. save a child from vicious waye which 
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lead to premature death, and may also possibly prepare 
him to escape the “second death” | 

(19) Proverbs 27: 20.—‘“Hell [the grave] and de 
struction are never full: so the eyes of man are never 
satisfied” 

(20) Isaiah 5:14.—“Therefore hell hath enlarged 
herself and opened her mouth without measure.” [Here 
the grave is a symbol of destruction] ; 
> (21, 22) Isaiah “14:9, 15.—“Hell [margin, grave] 
from beneath is moved for thee, to meet thee at thy 
coming.” .. . “Thou shalt be brought down to hell” 
[the grave—so rendered in verse 11] 

(23) Isaiah 57: 9.—“And didst debase thyself even 
unto hell.” [Here figurative of deep degradation] | 

(24,25) Ezekiel 31:15-17.—*‘In the day when he 
went down to the grave, ...I made the nations to 
shake at the sound of his fall, when I cast. him down to 
hell with them that descend into the pit. . . . They also 
went down into hell with him, unto them that be slain 
with the sword.” [¥Figurative and prophetic description 
of the fall of Babylon into destruction, silence, the grave] 

(26) Ezekiel 32: 21.—“The strong among the mighty 
shall speak to him out of the midst of hell with them 
that help him.’ [A continuation of the same figure rep- 
resenting Egypt’s overthrow as a nation to join Babylon 
in. destruction—buried | ; 

(27) Ezekiel 32:2%.—“And they shall not lie with 
the mighty that are fallen of the. uncircumcised, which 
are gone down to hell with their weapons of war: and 
they have laid their swords under their heads ; but their 


. Iniguities shall be upon their bones, though they were 


the terror of the mighty in the land of the living.” [The 
grave is the only “hell” where fallen ones are buried and 
lie with their weapons of war under their heads] 

(28) Habakkuk 2:5.—“Who enlargeth his desire as 
hell [the grave] and as death, and cannot be satisfied.” 

(29) Jonah 2:1, 2.—“Then Jonah prayed unto the 
Lord his.God, out of the fish’s belly, and said, I cried 
by reason of mine affliction unto the Lord, and he heard 
me; out of the belly of hell cried I, and thou: heardest 
my voice.” [The belly of the fish was for a time his 
grave.—See margin]. 

(30,31) Isaiah 28:15 - 18.—Because ye have said, 
We have made a covenant with death, and-with hell [the 
grave] are we at agreement: when the overflowing 
scourge shall pass through, it shall not come unto us, for 
we have made lies our refuge, and under falsehood have 
we hid ourselves: Therefore, saith the Lord,’ Hive Your 
covenant with death shall be disannulled, and your 
agreement with hell [the grave] shall not stand.” - [God 
thus declares that the present prevalent idea, by which 
death and the grave are represented as friends, rather 
than enemies, shall cease; and men shail learn that death 
is’ the wages of sin, and that it is in Satan’s power 
(Romans 6:28; Hebrews 2:14) and not an angel sent 
by! God] 3. so yehans . 
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All Other Texts Where “Sheol” Occurs— 
Rendered “Grave” and “Pit” 


Genesis 37: 35.—“I will go down into tne grave un- 
to my son.” 

Genesis 42: 838.—“Then shall ye bring down my gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave.” [See also the same ex- 
pression in 44:29,31. The translators did not like to 
send God’s servant, Jacob, to hell simply because his 
sons were evil | 

1 Samuel 2: 6.—“The Lord killeth, and maketh alive: 
he bringeth down to the grave, and bringeth up.” 

1 Kings 2: 6, 9.—“Let not his hoar head go down to 
the grave with peace... 
down to the grave with blood.” 

Job 7: 9.—He that goeth down to the grave.” 

Job 14: 13.—“Oh, that thou wouldst hide me in the 
grave, that thou wouldest keep me secret until thy wrath 
be past, that thou wouldst appoint me a set time, and 
remember me [resurrect me] !” 

Job 17: 13.—“If 1 wait, the grave is mine house: 
I have made my bed in the darkness. ” [Job waits. for 
resurrection—“in the morning” | 

Job 17: 16—*They shall go down to the bars of the 
pit [grave], when our rest together is in the dust.” 

Job 21: 13.—“They spend: their days in mirth, and 
in a moment go down to the grave.’ 

Job 24:19, 20.—<“Drought and heat consume the snow 
waters: so doth the grave those which have sinned.” 
[All have sinned, heriee “death passed upon all men,” 
and all go down to the grave. But all have been re- 
deemed by “‘the precious blood of Christ” ; hence all shall 
be awakened and come forth again in God’s due time— 
“in the morning”’.—Romans 5:12, 18,19] 

Psalm 6:5.—“In death there is no remembrance of 
thee; in the grave who shall give thee thanks?” 

Psalm 30: 38.—‘O Lord, thon hast brought up my soul 
from the grave: thou hast kept me alive, that I should 
not go down to the pit.” [This passage expresses grati- 
tude for recovery from danger of death] 

Psalm 31: 17.—“Let the wicked be ashamed ; let them 
be silent in the grave.” 

Psalm 49:14, 15, margin.—“Like sheep they are laid 
in the grave: death shall feed on them; and the upright 
[the saints—Daniel 7:27] shall have dominion over 
them in the morning [the Millennial morning]; and 
their beauty shall consume, the grave being an habita- 
~ tion to every one of them. But God will redeem my 
soul from the power of the grave.” 

Psalm 88: 3.—“My life draweth nigh unto the grave.” 

Psalm 89:48.—‘Shall he deliver his soul from the 
hand of the grave?” 

Psalm 141: 7—“Our bones are scattered at the grave’s 
mouth.” — 

Proverbs 1: 12.—‘Let us swallow them up alive as the 
grave: and whole, as those that go down into the pit” 
[i. e., as of an earthquake, as in Numbers 16: 30 - 33]. 


. His hoar head bring thou © 


Prsvean 30:15,16.—“Four things say not, Tt is 
enough: the gray 0,” ateu 
Ecelesiastes 9: 10.—“Whatsoever thy hand andeth a 
do, do it with thy might; for there is no work, nor de- 
vice, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whithe 
thou goest.” 


Song of Solomon 8:6.—“J baloviey is ‘cruel as 


grave.” 

teaials 14:11.—“Thy pomp is brought down to 
grave.’ 

Isaiah 38: 10.“ shall go to the gates of the g 
I am deprived of the residue of my years.” a 


Isaiah 38: 18.—“The grave cannot praise thee, dea pa 
cannot celebrate thee: they that go down into bo : 
cannot hope for thy truth. 

Numbers 16: 30-33—“If . . they go down qu ii 
into the pit, then shall ye understand: . The grour 
clave asunder that was under them, and the earth open 
her mouth and swallowed them up, and their houses, a1 
all the men that appertained unto Korah, and all th 
goods. ‘They and all that appertained to them we 
down alive into the pit, and the earth closed upon a 
and they perished from among the congregation.” 

Ezekiel oh 15.—“In the day when he went dow wn 
the grave.” 4 

Hosea 13: 14.—-“I will ransom them from that po 
of the grave; I will redeem them from death. O death 
will be thy plagues; O grave, I will be thy destructi 
repentance shall be hid from mine eyes.” [The Lord 
not ransom any from a place of fire and torment, 
there is no such place; but He did ransom all mankk 
from the grave, from death, the penalty brought upo s. 
by Adam’s sin, as this verse declares] . 

The above list includes every instance of 
use of the English word “hell” and the Heb 
word Sheol in the Old Testament. From 4 
examination it must be evident to all read 
that God’s revelations for four thomas re 
contain not a single hint of a “hell”, such as 
word is now understood to signify. 


“Fell” in the New Testament 


In the New Testament, the Greek word. a 
corresponds exactly to the Hebrew word § 
As proof see the quotations of the Apostest fr 
the Old Testament, in which they rend 
Hades. For instance, Acts 2: 27, “Thou wilt 
leave my soul in Hades,” is a quotation f f 
Psalm 16:10, “Thou wilt not leave my sou 
Sheol’. And in 1 Corinthians 15: 54, 55, “I De 
is swallowed up in victory. O death, wher 
thy sting? O grave [Hades], where is hy 
tory?” is an allusion to Isaiah 25:8, “He 

swallow up death in victory”, and to iToal 


ts 2 
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, “O death, I will be thy nla oie O Sheol, I 
Il be thy destruction.” 


“Hell” from the Greek “Hades” 
Matthew 11: 23.—“An 


thou, Capernaum, which art 
ilted unto heaven, sha brought down to hell,” 
ke 10:15: “Shall be thrust down to hell”. [In priv- 
zes of knowledge, and opportunity the city was highly 
‘ored, or, figuratively, “exalted unto heaven” ; but be- 
ise of misuse of God’s favors, it would be debased, or, 
uratively, cast down to Hades, overthrown, destroyed. 
is now so thoroughly buried in oblivion, that even the 
2 where it stood is a matter of dispute. Capernaum 
sertainly destroyed, thrust down to Hades] 

Luke 16: 23.—“In hell he lifted up his eyes, being 
torments.” [A parabolic figure explained further 
ng, under a separate heading] | 

Revelation 6: 8.—‘“And behold a pale horse: and his 
ne that sat on him was Death, and Hell followed with 
a.” [Symbolic of destruction or the grave] 
Matthew 16: 18.—“Upon this rock I will build my 
itch; and the. gates of hell shall not prevail against 


[Although bitter and relentless persecution, even 


(0 death, should afflict the church during the gospel 
, it should never prevail to her utter extermination ; 
eventually, by her resurrection, accomplished by her 
‘d, the church will prevail over Hades—the tomb | 


: 
rist im “Hell” (Hades) and Resurrected from 
“Hell” (Hades)—Acts 2:1, 14, 22-31 


And when the day of Pentecost was fully come, .. . 
er .... lifted up his voice and said, ... Ye men 
{srael, hear these words: Jesus of Nazareth, a man 
toyed of God among you, . . . being delivered by the 
srminate counsel and foreknowledge of God [“He was 
vered for our offenses’], ye have taken and by wicked 
ds have crucified and slain: whom God hath raised 
having loosed the pains [or bands] of death, because 
"as not possible that he should be holden of it [for the 
cd of Jehovah had previously declared His resurrec- 
.]; for David speaketh concerning him [personating 
speaking for Him], ‘I [Christ] foresaw the Lord 
hovah] always before my face; for he is on my right 
d, that I should not be moved. Therefore did my 
rt rejoice, and my tongue was glad; moreover also 
flesh shall rest in hope, because thou wilt not leave 
‘soul in hell [Hades, the tomb, the state of death], 
ther wilt thou suffer thine Holy, One to see corrup- 
. Thou [Jehovah] hast made known to me [Christ] 
ways of life’.” Here our Lord, as personified by the 
shet David, expresses his faith in a resurrection. 

eter then proceeds, saying, “Men and brethren, let 
tfreely speak unto you of the patriarch David, that he 
oth dead and buried, and his sepulcher is with us unto 
day [so that this prophecy could not have referred 


¥ 
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eet 


to himself personally ; for David’s soul was left in “hell” 
——Hades, the tomb, the state of death—and his flesh 
did see corruption]: ‘Therefore being a prophet, and 
knowing that God had sworn with an oath to him, that 


- of the fruit of his loins according to the flesh, he would 


raise up Christ to sit on his throne; he, seeing this before 
[prophetically ], spake of the resurrection of Christ [out 


of “hell”—Hades, the tomb—to which He must go for 


our offenses], that his soul was not left in hell [Hades 
—the death state], neither his flesh did see corruption.” 
Thus Peter presents a strong, logical’argument, based 
on the words of the prophet David—showing first, that 
Christ, who was delivered by God for our offenses, went 
to “hell”, the grave, the condition of death, destruction 
(Psalm 16:10); and, second, that according to promise 
he had been delivered from hell, the grave, death, de- 
struction by a resurrection—a raising up to life; being 
created again, the same identical being, yet more glorious 
and crag even to “the express image of the Father’ s 
person”. (Hebrews 1:3) And now “this same Jesus” 
(Acts 2: 35) , in His subsequent rev velation to the church, 
declares : 

Revelation 1: 18.—“I am he that liveth and was dead, 
and, behold, I am alive forevermore, Amen; and have 
the keys of hell [Hades, the grave] and of death.” 

Amen! Amen! our hearts respond; for in His 
resurrection we see the glorious outeome of the 
whole plan of Jehovah to be accomplished 
through the power of the Resurrected One who 
now holds the keys of the tomb and of death and - 
in due time will release all the prisoners who 
are, therefore, called the “prisoners of hope”. 
(Zechariah 9:12; Luke 4:18) No eraft or cun- 
ning can by any possible device wrest these 
Seriptures entire and pervert them to the sup- 
port of that monstrous and blasphemous clerical 
tradition of eternal torment. Had that been our 
penalty, Christ, to be our vicarious sacrifice, 
must still, and to all eternity, endure such tor- 
ment, which no one will claim. But death was 
our penalty, and “Christ died for our sins”, and 
“also for the sins of the whole world”’.—1 Cor- 
inthians 15:3; 1 John 2:2. 

Revelation 20: 13,14.—“And the sea gave up the dead 
which were in it; and death and hell [the grave] deliy- 
ered up the dead which were in them: and they ‘were 
judged, every man, according to their works. And death 
and hell [the grave] were cast into the lake of fire: 
this is the second death.” [The lake of fire is the symbol 
of final and everlasting destruction. Death and hell 
[the grave] both go into it. There shall be no more 
death ; “the last enemy that shall be destroyed is death.” 
—1 Corinthians 15:26; Revelation 21:4] 

4To be Continued.) 
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JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY - 


NE question for each day is provided by this journal. The parent will find it titereetie and helpful 
to have the child take up a question each day and to aid it in finding the answer in the Scriptures, 
thus developing a knowledge of the Bible and learning Where to find in it the information which is desired, 


1. How did the Lord teach us to pray? | 8. What advantage did the Jews haue that ac 
Answer: “Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done on cepted Jesus then? ‘ oy 
earth as it is in Heaven.” Sce Matthew 6:10. Answer: The advantage of becoming one of Soe 
2. How is God's will done in Heaven? See John 1:12. : 
Answer: It is done perfectly. 9. Was not the house of Moses a house of S01 
Answer: No. They were a house of servants. — 
Hebrews 3: 5, 6. aie 
10. Did Jesus preach to ihe Gentiles: or rec 0 
nize them as proper recipients of Go 


Is God’s will done on earth now as if is in 
Heaven? 
Answer: No. See Romans 3:10. 


ee) 


4, What advantage had the Jew up to the tune bl] 9 
Christ's first advent? oe 
of Christ's Answer. No. See Matthew 15:22-29. 
Answer: See Romans 3:1, 2. “ 
11. To whom did Jesus tell His opostes 
5. Did Jesus recogme ¢ the Jews as His people preach? 
when He came? Ps Answer: See Matthew 10: 5, 6. 
Live } . 
Answer: See John 1:11. ‘12. Was the Jewish Mune afterwards cast 


a) 


6. Did any “recewe Him”: Answer: Sea Matthew 37, 38. 
Answer: A very few did, but the rest rejected Him. Who was the first pine neat ae 
Oe John 1:11, 12. ee See Acts, 10th and 11th chapters. _ v - 
. Was God disappointed, or did He foreknow 14. How did God show St. Peter that the Gost 
that Jesus would be-rejected? message was to go to the Gentiles? ~~ 
Answer: Sce Isaiah 53:1- 7%. Answer: By a vision of “clean and unclean” animal: 


“The i inished Mystery” 


The Great Bible Commentary—600 pages a 
Every Christian and order-loving person should reddit 


Exposes the duplicity of the clergy; explains | 
the cause of the distress of nations; and fore- ~ 
tells the blessing of the people in the near future. _ 

lor the publication and circulation of this book 
during the war many Christians suffered great persecu- — 


tion—being beaten, tarred and feathered, imprisoned, “a 
and killed.—Mark 13: 9. " 


Revised, illustrated 
ie oe oh 00 postpaid 


International Bible Students Association, 124 Columbia Heights, Brbokiny N. LY, U. 8. A. 
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Temporary change in sizeand appearance of this magazine is due 
to shortage of print paper in New York City. See note below. 


Published every other Wednesday at 35 Myrtle Avenue, Brook 
Woodworth, Hudgings & Martin. 


C.J]. Woodworth, Editor; R 
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New York, Wednesday, Aucust 18, 1920 


Number 24 


Getting at the Bottom of Mexico’s Troubles 


HICHEVER way we turn in consideration 

of Mexico’s difficulties, we are confronted 
1ew with the problems arising out of the pos- 
sion of almost all of her soil by a few families. 
) great are these estates that the average size 
‘the Mexican hacienda is eighty times as great 


s that of Cuba and four 
Biasnd times as great as in 
orto Rico. Three of these 
ist estates, taken together, 
se as large as the whole of 
rance. ; 

The owners of these great 
states have peons working 


ir them for wages that are 


mtrived to be always a lit- 
e less than the peon can live 
gon. He must borrow money 
' live; he can borrow only 
‘om the haciendado, and 
metimes must pay as high 


; 90% for the use of the 


oney. If he cannot pay the 
oney when it falls due he 
iunnot legally leave the haci- 
ida; and there are peons in 


lfexico today who are toiling their lives away 
tying to pay back money thus borrowed by 
ieir great grandfathers a hundred years ago. 

Moreover, the owners of these great estates 


(Part Two) 


ited acreage. 
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Great Oil Discoveries 
Senate’s Mexican Committee. 
Real Facts About Mexico....... 
President Wilson Correct 
The Obregon Revolution 


’ What Say the Seriptures About Hell 


“Gehenna” Rendered “Hell” 
Undying Worms and Quenchless Fires. 
“Tartaroo” Rendered ‘Hell’, 
Juvenile Bible Study 


, Explanatory Note 


The shortage of paper still contintes, but 
“beginning October first THE GOLDEN AGH 
will resume its usual size and increase the 
price fifty cents to cover the greatly in- 
ereased costs. This will make the price after 


. October first $2.00 in the United States and 


$2.50 in Canada and in foreign territory. 
Meantime, however, subscriptions and re- 
newals will be accepted, until September 
thirtieth inclusive, at the present price— 
$1.50 domestic, and $2.00 Canadaand foreign, 


ay next to nothing in the way of taxes and are 


) powerful that taxes cannot be collected even 
hen levied. It frequently happens that a haci- 
ida covering, literally, millions of acres pays 


less taxes than an aa eoudne estate of very lim- 
The owners of these estates were 
the ones who brought about the death of Madero 
and probably of Carranza; and their power and 
influence are such as to make it impossible under 
present conditions either to assess their estates 


properly or to collect the 
taxes assessed. The Mexican 
agrarian problem resembles 
the American corporation 
problem. 

There are in Mexico 767,- 
000 square miles, of which 
500,000 square miles are till- 
able. The tillable area is 
therefore 330,000,000 acres. 
In 1914 the total appraise- 
ment of this acreage was 
$800,000,000, or less than $3 
per acre. As some of this 
land is now changing hands 
at $1,000 per acre, ore can 
see at a glance where much 
of the Mexican financial treu- 
ble comes from. In short, the 
people who are financially 


most fubereated § in maintaining a good govern- 
ment in Mexico, are doing everything humanly 
(or inhumanly) possible to make it impossible 
to have such a government. 


Great Oil Discoveries 


IL was discovered in Mexico in 1904; the 
first shipments to the United States were 
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made in 1911. At present Mexico is producing 
75,000,000 barrels annually. The flow is unusu- 
ally steady, indicating vast quantities available. 
Long before oil was produced from drilled wells 
the seepages supplied asphalt, and the streets of 
Vera Cruz are paved with asphalt from nearby 
seepage. The Standard Oil Company put into 
operation the first large fleet of tank steamers in 
which to carry Mexican erude oil to other mar- 
kets. The greatest Mexican oil wells are about 
20 miles back from the ocean and are connected 
with the ocean by railways. The oil is pumped 
out to vessels a mile from shore. 

Mexico is now second only to the United States 
among the oil-producing countries of the world. 
It is calculated that its production during 1920 
will be between 130,000,000 and 135,000,000 bar- 
rels, one-fifth of the oil of the world, and more 
than that of all the rest of the world outside of 
the United States. Moreover, it is calculated 
that in eighteen years the oil deposits of the 
United States will be worked out, while those of 
Mexico seem almost inexhaustible. 

The wells of Mexico have been wonderful pro- 
ducers. One of these wells, the Dos Bocas, 
which came in without being controlled, flowed 
thousands of barrels a day. It caught fire and 
burned for sixty days until it extinguished 
itself, the flow of oil having been replaced by a 
geyser of hot water. This well is now a salt- 
water volcano, the crater being half a mile in 
diameter, and producing about one million 
barrels of boiled salt water a day. 

In 1917 the Mexican people adopted a new 
constitution containing two articles that bear 
upon the oil question. Article 27 (based upon 


the old constitution) declares the separation of 


the ownership of the land from ownership of 
mineral deposits, and provides that in the 
nation is vested the direct ownership of all min- 
erals, solid, liquid or gaseous, and that royalties 
or rentals must be paid to the Mexican govern- 
ment for all mineral deposits taken from the 
Jand. In adopting this policy that Mexican oil 
resources shall be in the hands of the Mexican 
nation, Mexico has only been following the lead 
of the most enlightened nations of the birth: 
Article 28 of the same constitution reads: 
“Only Mexicans by birth or naturalization and 
Mexican companies have any right to acquire 
ownership in land, waters, and their appurte- 
nances, or to obtain concessions to develop 
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mines, Agere or mineral fuels in the Republie 
Mexico. The nation may grant the same rig 
to foreigners, provided they agree before t 
Department of Foreign Affairs to be consider 
Mexicans in respect to such property, and ¢ 
cordingly not to invoke the protection of the 
governments in respect to the same.” Stated 
other phrase this merely means that the Me: 
can nation, acting through the Mexican gover 
ment, has the absolute right to control t 
resources of Mexico, without dictation or inte 
ference from outside sources. 


It is these foreign oil owners, insisting "a 
operating Mexican oil wells under Americ: 
laws, that have filled the newspapers wi 
clamor against Mexico. The parties direet 
interested in trying to foree American lay 
upon Mexico, if one may judge from their acti 
ities, are the National Bank of Commerce, Te: 
Company, Inter-Continental Rubber Compa 
Pan-American Petroleum and Transport Co 
pany, Montezuma Copper Company, Gre 
Cananea Copper Company, J. P. Morgan & © 
Guaranty Trust Company, Standard Oil Co 
pany of New Jersey and Yaqui Delta Land : a 
Water Company, these being the interests col 
posing the Association for the Protection 1 
American Rights (!) in Mexico—whose acts @ 
those of a combination lobby and propagar 
bureau. These concerns appear to uphold 
theory that if Mexico should be governed by i 
Mexicans they and their stockholders wor 
suffer a wrong. 4 


the United States, operating in epi a 
issued an ultimatum to the Mexican a 


promulgated by Carranza, and the new pre 
sional president, de la Huerta, though declin 
to accede to all their presumptuous deman 
has promised to do what he can toward redue 
the taxes of which they complain. 

Mexico imposes an export tax of only 11 ce 
per barrel on oil. The shipments for the | 
three months of 1919 were as follows: Octok 
8,561,002 barrels; November, 7,020,729 barre 
December, 1,999, 738 barrels. The Mexica 
ernment received last year from such 
about $8,000,000, or 5% of its revenue. 
who buy gasoline and other oils, do you eo 
11 cents a barrel an exorbitant tax? It 
than 4% ofthecost to consumers of $3 per ba: 
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As far as the rentals and taxes for oil prop- 
y in Mexico are concerned, they are only five 
sos per hectare (50c¢ per gore) and are lower 
im in either Texas or Oklahoma; and the pay- 
nt of these taxes, which the American Asso- 
tion of Oil Producers in Mexico refuses to 
ke, would have meant only $880,000 in 1919, 


about one cent per barrel on the output. Is 


‘re anything in this for the American people 
get excited about? Let us admit, for the sake 
argument, that Mexican oil laws are narrow 
J unwise. Has Mexico a monopoly of unwise 
vs? How about the wonderful Espionage Act 
the United States? 


Franklin K. Lane, former Secretary of the 
erior, but now employed by one of America’s 
ge oil companies, desires American interven- 
n-in Mexico, frankly giving as a reason, “We 
ve got to get an outside supply of. oil for 
velopment of the United States”. A statement 
dely published in Mexico, and credited to 
other American oil man doing business there, 

“If Mr. Carranza won’t give us what. we 
nt, Pll go down into Mexico City and set up 
sovernment that will’. With a view of pos- 
ly doing something of the kind, the oil men in 
J about Tampico “employed the rebel chief- 
n, General Pelaez, at a monthly expense 
ted by Congressman La Guardia to be $190,- 
), to stand between them and Carranza. It 
s one of General Pelaez’s lieutenants, General 
rrera, that assassinated Carranza. The first 
nunciamento of the new government in Mex- 

was distinctly soothing to the oil interests. 


Before the death of Carranza an enthusiastic 
iter in the Manufacturer's Record gave an elo- 
ent description of what he would like to have 


ppen in Mexico. He said: “How great a bur-. 


1 Latin America could lift by bringing the 
tid’s production of metals back to normal! 
rw tremendous would be the burden lifted if 
tin America would develop her oil fields and 
aply the mercantile marine of the earth with 
1 and the tractors with gasoline! What a 
sat help it would be in these troubled days if 
‘xican railroads were paying good dividends 
1 if other Mexican securities were at a pre- 
mm on the world’s exchanges!” One can 
nost feel the great heart that is beating in 
npathy for the poor landless, homeless Mexi- 
1 peon—or somebody else, say Wall street! 
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Or is it the wail of the lost dollar, invested in 
Mexico when peon wages were 25 cents a day 
and dividends were 50% to 100% a year? 

The same paper, under another date, says 
astutely : 

“A country possessed of exceptional resources in raw 
materials becomes subject to external pressures unless it 
facilitates the proper use and distribution of these prod- 
ucts. Mexico is blessed, or cursed, according to one’s 
point of view, by one of the most extraordinary oil fields 
in the world.” 

Much of the foreign protest against Carranza 
was against the legislation which put limits upon 
the exploitation of the peons. Before his presi- 
dency it was said that four-fifths of the natural 
resources of Mexico were in the hands of for- 
eigners, and that except in the south, where 
wages on the large haciendas have been good 
and the conditions fairly comfortable, their lot 
was a hard one. The peon needs to be educated 
and lifted up. He needs to learn how to live. 
In many districts, back in the interior, the huts 
are of but one room, and for safety’s sake all of 
the livestock of the family is brought into the 
room at night—pig, hens, burro and dogs. Car- 
ranza wanted to rectify these conditions and to 
make it possible for the peon to occasionally 
have other food than the tortillas (corn cakes) 
and coffee, which usually make his meal. 

Respecting the American oil interests in Mex- 
ico, Mexican citizens living in Los Angeles have 
issued a manifesto charging that the very men 
in the United States who were loudly demanding 
intervention last year, were the same men who 
helped Villa and Pelaez by arms, ammunition 
and money, and in the same breath urged an 
embargo on arms to Carranza. In other words 
they helped to maintain a condition of banditry, 
and blamed Mexico and the Mexican people for 
it. They wish “law and order”, but laws must ke 
of their making and “order” on their approval. 

Senator Capper said in the United States 
Senate that this country has become a den of 
robbers, and named scores of great financial in- 
terests in his statement. Well, if these great 
corporations have so defied and violated the let- 
ter and spirit of American laws which sought to 
curb them here, what could we expect them to do 
or be in Mexico? When Mexicans come to the 
United States they expect to obey American 
laws, and why should Americans who go to Mex- 
ico object to living up to the laws of Mexico? 


Senate’s Mexican Committee 


is IS not customary for governments of one 
country toinvestigate governments of another: 
but the United States Senate has a Mexican 
committee, all of the sittings of which are held 
on this side of the line. This enables the com- 
mittee to get one side of the story. Learning of 
these sittings Luis Cabrera, Minister of Finance 
of Mexico, invited the chairman, Senator Fall, 
to come over.and take a trip through Mexico, 
so as to learn just what kind of country it is, 
stating with some force that “looking into the 
Mexican situation through the keyhole of the 
door, your official investigation is distorted by 
the lenses of the prejudice of specially interest- 
ed parties. Come to Mexico to see how our 
country is living and fighting its way to recon- 
struction through all sorts of obstacles both in- 
ternal and external.” 


Senator Fall did not accept this invitation, 
although it would have been better for his repu- 
tation had he done so. He has admitted that he 
has $75,000 invested in Mexican mining proper- 
ties, and it is feared that this condition does not 
make for judicial calmness and fairness. Thus 
far 257 witnesses were heard by the Fall com- 
mittee, and the so-called Association for the 
Protection of American “Rights” in Mexico has 
‘seen to it that everything that should be said 
against the Mexican government or the Mexican 
people came to the attention of the committee 
and was straightway sent out as propaganda to 
all American newspapers. 


The way these reports affected the papers to 
which they were sent can be judged from a char- 
acteristic editorial from the reactionary Boston 
Transcript, which we quote: 


“To put an end once and for all to the anarchy that 
has laid waste the land and ended the orderly life of the 
nation’s next door neighbor to the south is a duty that 
America owes first of all to her own self-protection and 
self-respect, to her injured living and her massacred 
dead; a duty that America owes to the peace and order 
of the western hemisphere, a duty that America owes to 
the peace and order of the world. In the discharge of 
that duty America neither needs nor should America 
accept a mandate from any international alliance. It 
is a duty to be discharged upon American initiative and 
under the compulsion of America’s conscience. For the 
pacification of Mexico is the next contribution that 
America must and will make to the peace of the world.” 


Or take the following in the. reactionary New 


York Times, accredited to Henry Lake Wils 
former ambassador to Mexico, and accused 
the Mexicans as having been constantly plott 
against the peace and happiness of the coun 
and as in league with all the ecclesiastical 
financial princes that have brought Mexico i 
its difficulties. He said of President Wilsa 
Mexican policy: : 4 

“To date it has cost the people of the United St: 
upwards of half a billion dollars. It has led to the: 
lent death of 300,000 Mexicans and to the death by } 
tilence and famine of 500,000 more. It has caused 
to this week, the murder of 665 American citizens wit 
Mexico; it has kept 80,000 of our troops on the bord 
it has left in the Mexican Treasury a deficit of m 
than $300,000,000 to replace a surplus of $100,000, 
left by Diaz.” ae 


Don’t these statements have a grand soun 
Don’t they make you feel like rushing right 
and cleaning things up in Mexico? They do, ¢ 
that is what they were intended to do. But: 
until you get some of the real facts. Let US Cf 
sider some of them. 4 


Real Facts About Mexico 4 
M* OR Lynn Dinkins, president of | 
Interstate Bank of New Orleans, after 
weeks’ tour of Mexico, stated in the New Y¥ 
Tribune of April 11, 1920, that practically all 
land which he saw in a trip which began at V 
Cruz and extended throughout the length 
breadth of Mexico bore every evidence of ¢ 
cultivation and great prosperity. He said: 
“We did not see a single bandit or hear of any. 
found conditions politically, financially and socially 
ferent from the impressions we entertained before 
departure. We travelled more than two thousand n 
by railroad within the limits of the Mexican repu 
and our trains were all on time. The roadbeds of 
Mexican railroads are better than those of the Amer 
lines.” “a 
William H. Ellis, banker and broker of 
Wall Street, New York, is authority for 
statement,“Mexico without a doubt is the rick 
spot on the face of the earth and I have of 
thought that this is why there is so much trot 
in that country”. | a 
Joseph Guffey, of Pittsburgh, president of 
Atlantic, Gulf and West Indies Corporati 
after a seven weeks’ visit in Mexico ending 
March, 1920, declared that at that time Mex 
was more prosperous than at any other - 


history and that American investments were 
safe as Mexican investments. He considered 
‘ranza “an intelligent, high-type, constructive 
| honest statesman, a man who has a definite 
ective and who is making rapid and system- 
» progress toward its attainment”. He said: 
sorders are isolated and sporadic, and any 
who says conditions in Mexico are chaotie 
‘s without advantage of facts”. 
i. Fred Eastman, director of the Educational 
jartment of the Board of Home Missions of 
Presbyterian Church, after an extensive trip 
ng the Mexican border returned with the pro- 
nd conviction “that at least as many Mexi- 
s are killed on this side of the border as there 
Americans on the other side; but that when 
lexican is killed on this side of the border the 
vspapers say little or nothing about it, 
2reas every murder or holdup on the Mexican 
2 is magnified in the American press”. 
‘he official list of Americans killed in Mexico 
a period of eight years, made public by the 
lerican ambassador in July, 1919, totalled 
This number included those killed in the 
ious invasions by American military and 
‘al forces, those who were members of Mexi- 
rebel forces, Americans killed by Ameri- 
s, Americans killed by bandits who were sup- 
ted by American money, and Americans 
ed by bandits who had ceased to be thus sup- 
ted and wished revenge. To offset this list 
the statement that after the Villa raid 300 
ffending Mexican farmers on the American 
2 of the line, unarmed and defenseless, were 
ed by Americans, to the slogan, “America 
Americans”! 
Texico has never offered to come into the 
ted States and cleanit up, despitethe fact that 
the eight years following the overthrow of 
'Z, in which the 217-Americans were killed in 
xico, 469 American negroes were lynched on 
3 side of the line. The whole country has 
n stirred by the stories which have been told 
ut these Mexican atrocities, some even going 
far as to see a plot by the Bolsheviki or the 
VY. W. or the pro-Germans or somebody else 
nning together to extend the Mexican reign 
terror northward and overthrow the United 
tes. Sounds like some story gotten up by the 
ae parties that got up Mr. Palmer’s May Day 
ts and for the same purpose. 
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Senator Lafoillette says: “More American 
citizens have been killed in the past two years 
in this country in lynching bees and race riots 
than have been killed from all causes during 
eight years of revolution in Mexico”. One thing 
that has greatly deceived the American people 
in this regard is the fact that New York papers 
have even gone so far as to give detailed stories 
of a revolt in Mexico City at a time when the 
city was absolutely calm. 

Mexicans could, if they would, point to Amer- 
ica’s record of 3,839 men and women hanged, 
shot, roasted and otherwise brutally lynched in 
America during the thirty-three peaceful years 
from 1885 to 1918, and inquire why we should 
be so disturbed over their troubles. They might 
remind us of the old adage, “Phy ray heal 
thyself”. 


John Lind, ex-governor of Minnesota, and 
President Wilson’s personal representative in 
Mexico, says that anarchistic American business 
men in Mexico have attempted to evade payment 
of taxes in Mexico that were proper and right, 
and that they have caused annoyance and em- 
barrassment by objecting to laws and taxes 
which the Mexican government imposed and at- 
tempted to enforce. 

He states that many Americans have not 
treated the natives well, adding, “I saw Ameri- 
can-owned plantations where peons were herded 
by guards armed with revolvers, sawed off shot- 
guns and blacksnake whips. They were slaves 
to all intents and purposes. I came to the con- 
clusion that it is impossible for Americans to 
operate tropical estates without these condi- 
tions, and that it was a very great misfortune 
that they ever became involved in them. It only 
begets strife, ill feeling and revolution.” 

Mexicans claim that no honest, fair-minded 
Americans ever came to Mexico to go into busi- 
ness who did not succeed, but that they have 
noticed that Americans have always given sup- 
port to every anti-governmental outbreak, and 
that it is not to be wondered at that such citi- 
zens are viewed with suspicion. There are thou- 
sands of Mexican laborers in Texas, New Mex- 
ico and Arizona, on the ranches, in stores, at 
work on the roads; and there are no more law- 
abiding or capable workers to be found. It is 
estimated that since the downfall of Madero 
500,000 Mexicans, mostly pure Aztecs, have en- 
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tered the Southwest, 100,000 of them since last 
Christmas. The arrival of these Mexicans has 
enabled Texas to surpass in agricultural prod- 
ucts every other state in the Union. Of the 
American soldiers in one of the regiments at El 
Paso 32% are of Mexican birth. This shows a 
friendliness by Mexicans for American institu- 
tions that ought to operate reversely. 


That money can be made in Mexico is shown 
by the records of the recent past. The Aguila 
Company had an original investment of $30,000- 
000 American gold in Mexico and, utilizing en- 
tirely the resources of Mexico as a source of 
profit, reported net profits of $14,000,000 in 
1918. The Dutch Shell Company paid a dividend 
of 48% on its preferred stock and 37% on its 
common stock in the same year, while the Pan- 
American Petroleum and Transport Company 
paid a dividend of 28% a quarter during the 
same period. 


In the first nine months of 1919 Mexico pur- 
chased more automobiles from the United States 
than did France. During the last three years im- 
ports from Mexico gained 70% over the 1913 
record, and exports to Mexico increased 110%. 
The leading newspaper of Mexico City, Hl Um- 
versal, claims that Mexico is now as safe for 
purposes of trade and development as the Unit- 
ed States; and the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merece declares that during the darkest days of 
the revolution the merchants of Mexico invari- 
ably discharged their St. Louis obligations. 

If it be claimed that in Mexico there isantipathy 
to aliens, let us in the United States remember 
the treatment innocent Germans and Russians 
have received here within the past few years, 
and. say nothing. In the past special privileges 
were given to foretenpies in Mexico, but if now 
all foreigners will be treated the same as the 
Mexicans themselves, is that not just? Other na- 
tionalities can get along with the Mexicans. 
There are more than ‘hinge thousand Japanese 
families on one ranch, and there are other thou- 
sandsof Japanesemer chants ,»restaurant keepers 
and coffee house proprietors located all over 
the republic. In November more than 3,400,000 
acres were granted as concessions under a plan 
to bring 45,000 German colonists a year into 
the republic. 

The relations between Mexico and Relevidh 
will be better when the people know one another 
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better and when both nationalities try to leat 
the other’s good points. There are tens of thor 


sands of Americans now in Mexico who manag 


to get along. It is to be feared that many peor 
have been killed by Americans in Mexico ¢ 
whom we never hear. It is certain that alor 
the border many Americans have been guilty ¢ 
cattle stealing and of the murder of Mexica 
citizens, no account of which ever gets into 

American press. e 


The fairness of the press toward Mexico ma 
be judged from the fact that recently America 
employment agents went into Mexico to obta al 
help. So many responded that the Mexican g 
ernment sent out circulars to all the Mexie 
governors warning them against unscrupulot 
agents and pointing out that many Mexican 
in southern states were at that time unemployer 
The way this was stated in the American pap 
was that a horde of Mexicans had fled across t 
border to escape the carnage which was thi 
going on in Mexico!! © a 

Those who have practiced or condone a ph 
hat anarchy in the recent past should not shri 
too loudly over the lawlessness of others; and; 
examination of history in America during t 
past few years leads any honest mind to inqui 
why those who have failed to provide secur 
for either Mexican or American lives in Amer ’ 
could hope to provide such security for eith 
Mexican or American lives if they had chor e 
Mexico. ~* 

One of the things that nearly led the Un 
States into war with Mexico last fall was | 
case of Jenkins, the American consul at Puek 
Jenkins was accused of conniving with band 
to discredit the Mexican government. Bail \ 
fixed at $500 and friends paid it, but Jen 
insisted upon going to jail. Suibesquentlll y 
made application for Mexican citizenship, @ 
the case dropped from sight. Jenkins was 
cused by Carranza of being self-captured, | | 
the American Department of State scouted ‘ 
idea that he would go so far as to sustain i nf L 
nities and maltreatment merely for the sa 
bringing down the wrath of the American g 
ernment upon Mexico. i 

The sum total of all the disorders i in ] Mex 
during the seven years of Carranza’s admi 
tration may be fairly judged by the foll 
item in the Wall Street Journal for D 
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, 1919. The trivial size of the American claims 
Ows just how much fire there has been back 
all the smoke about Mexican disregard of 
nerican rights: 
“Washington.—According to reports received here 
lay, claims of approximately $30,226,235 have been 
de against the Mexican government by foreign in- 
ests owning property in Mexico, for damages sustained 
ce the present government came into power. Amer- 
n claims against the government totaled 139,914 
ios (half-dollars). Spanish interests have presented 
ims totaling 14,764,453 pesos. The Turks, 3,530,467 
ios ; Germans, 1,095,400 pesos; French, 282 ‘841 pesos ; 
lians, 272,497 pesos; Swiss, 40,540 pesos; Chinese, 
om pesos; Guatemala, 20,000. pesos; English, 9,907 
; Holland, 7,770 pesos; Austria, 3,225 pesos, ‘and 
xican 10 ,020,558 pesos.” 
In other words, the Mexicans did one hundred 
d five times as much damage to the Spanish, 
enty-five times as much damage to the Turks, 
cht times as much damage to the Germans, 
ice as much damage to the French, twice as 
ich damage to the Italians and seventy-one 
2e8 as much damage to themselves as they did 
the Americans. 


esident Wilson Correct 
"IT be judged from the foregoing study of 
Mexican affairs that we believe President 
Uson’s course with regard to Mexico has been 
+ correct one, then that is just what we desire. 
{ no one think that THe Gotpen Acs favors 
her of the Wall Street parties. Thoughtful 
m are looking away from both of them. Nev- 
heless where a man has performed a real 
‘vice for the cause of liberty and right, as 
esident Wilson has done with respect to Mex- 
, he should not be deprived of the credit due 
2. 
The executive council of the American Fed- 
ition of Labor, in a statesmanlike manifesto, 
3 said: 
‘We call upon our people to be of all possible assist- 
e to the people of Mexico in working out most serious 
blems under most distressing circumstances. We 
ceiye it to be our province to be of service to the 
ple of Mexico, to make every effort to understand 
ir difficulties and their problems and to work with 
m in harmony in the solution of problems common to 
a peoples. We are unalterably opposed to any exer- 
of force by the United States to satisfy the desires 
hose Americans whose sole interest in Mexico is the 
loitation of its workers, its boundless wealth of oil 
inerals. In spite of tremendous obstacles and in 
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spite of difficulties of long standing, the Mexican peo- 
ple have continually striven toward the establishment of 
democracy, toward the elevation of their standard of 
living, and have never willingly consented to the imposi- 
tion of autocratic power. We commend the course of 
President Wilson in his conduct of policies toward Mex- 
ico and declare our approval and support of that policy 
of non-intervention and non-interference, not only in the 
past but for the future.” 

The President’s policy of friendliness and for- 
bearance regarding Mexico has been the right 
one. He said in 1915: “We shall triumph as 
Mexico’s friends sooner than we could triumph 
as her enemies, and how much more handsomely, 
with how much higher and finer satisfaction of 
conscience and- honor’. We believe that the 
President’s partial recovery of health was the 
only thing that kept this country out of war with 
Mexico in December, 1919, and that it was prob- 
ably. Lansing’s attitude toward Mexico that 
called for the latter’s resignation. 

Prof. Frederick Starr of Chicago University 
was quoted as saying at Chicago on March 12, 
1920, that “a war with Mexico was planned and 
fixed up at the peace conference in Paris”. THE 
Gotprn AcE is unwilling to believe that Presi- 
dent Wilson had anything to do with such an 
arrangement, no matter what representations 
were made by the association of oil and mining 
interests, styled the National Association for 
the Protection of American “Rights” in Mexico, 
which has been working to bring about such a 
war. These interests are always very ready for 
war and very patriotic, though never without 
profit. An official of the National City Bank is 
quoted as saying, “The reéstablishment of its 
[Mexico’s] government may be confidently ex- 
pected when the European war no longer stays 
the hands of the other nations who have invest- 
ments there”. | 

Mr. George Agnew Chamberlain, former Con- 
sul General in Mexico, is authority for the state- 
ment that Mexican commercial and official life 
is “stained with graft from the lowest tally clerk 
to the highest cabinet officer”. We are glad that 
he refrained from mentioning anything about 
graft in America. This would be too sad a sub- 
ject to have been so gently dismissed. It is con- 
fidently believed by millions of Americans that 
the loot and graft in America during and since 
the war would have made Alaric or Attila or 
Ghenghis Khan look like a beggar. And before 
the war, who did not hear of New York, and 
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Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh, and Chicago, and 
San Francisco? Name almost any city, and the 
story was the same. 

Mr. Chamberlain wants a “benevolent” as- 
similation of Mexico, preferably after the man- 
ner in which Britain assimilated Persia. He 
says: 

“We should offer a loan sufficient to put its finances in 
shape, bound up with a treaty which would give us direct 
supervision of its economic affairs. The second step 
should be to withdraw the present recognition unless 
that was accepted. Still failing acceptance, the third 
step should be embargo; the fourth, commercial block- 
ade; the fifth, a naval demonstration; lastly, a military 
occupancy !”—simply a high-toned Mexican “hold-up”. 

If such a program becomes “necessary” 
T's Gotpen Acz is of the opinion that there are 
numerous politicians, financiers and ecclesias- 
tics that could better be spared for military 
hardships than the fine type of American boy 
that would ordinarily be selected. 

The minute the United States undertakes to 
occupy Mexico, that moment and for good it 
loses the confidence and the trade of all Central 
and South America. Such a war would take 
three years, require 400,000 troops, and would 
cost every year more than the present total 
American investments in Mexico. The people 
of France and Britain do not desire the United 
States to intervene in Mexico; and in ease of an 
invasion all the Americans now there would 
perish, and many more. Among the people that 
live on the border war is desired by no one. 

It has been claimed that a treaty exists which 
guarantees to Mexico immediate Japanese as- 
sistance if Mexico should be attacked by another 
nation; and some color is lent to this claim by 
the enthusiastic reception in Mexico City early 
in January, 1920, extended to the J apanese crew 
of the vessel which brought eighteen carloads of 
arms and ammunition to Mexico by way of 
Pacific coast ports. j 

Millions of Americans would believe that a 
war against Mexico would be simply a war for 
loot. They would believe that it is folly to add 
12,000,000 Indians to American population until 
America has solved the problem of how to treat 
the 10,000,000 Negroes already in her borders. 
And they do not forget that it is but a little time 
since 100,000 young Americans died to establish 
the principle of “self-determination of peoples” ; 
and the Mexicans have it now and should keep it, 


‘Sonora would be strongly in favor of Geners 


_ violation of the constitution, he attempted t 
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The Obregon Revolution “i 
HE latest Mexican revolution would not have 
occurred if Mr. Carranza had shown more 
confidence in the institutions of Mexico. The 
Mexican constitution forbids the president to 
run for reélection or to interfere in any way 
with the popular vote. The term of office is four! 
years. Carranza’s term was to have expired in 
December. The elections of the country were to 
have been held July 4, but have been postponed 
to Sunday, September 5. ; ey" 
Three principal candidates were in the field, 
Generals Obregon and Gonzales and Senor Bonil. 
las, referred to on page 647. General Obregor 
hails from the state of Sonora, on the Ameri- 
ean border. Within this state are located he 
richest copper deposits in the world, all owned 
by American capitalists. rs 
The government of the state of Sonora has 
been exceptionally good. The civil governor 
de la Huerta (not the Huerta who assassinated 
Madero), is an educated business man and ¢ 
good administrator. The military head, Genera 
P. Klias Calles, formerly a schoolmaster, is als 
and proven ability. He has always stood fo 
decency and morality and has excluded botl 
liquor and the dance hall from places unde 
his command. : 
In Sonora the American dollar is the mediw 
of exchange. Sonora is in fact an America: nize 
state. It is the most prosperous state in Mexic 
at this time, having enormous cattle interests a 
well as mining and agriculture. ha 
Carranza rightly concluded that the st 


an exceptionally capable man, of high integ 


hes 
Pat 
ate ¢ 
M 


Obregon, instead of the candidate Bonillas, upo 
whom he had set his heart. Perhaps he had n 
thought of attempting to overawe the elections 
but it looked that way to the Sonorans when, it 


send national troops into the state before the 
had been requested by the state governmen 
The excuse made on his behalf is that he tho 
that the Yaqui Indians were about to revolt, : 
that he was afraid of Sonora’s loyalty to Me 
ico in such an event; for the Yaquis had but 
little time before elected the civil governor | 
the state, de la Huerta, their Supreme Chie 
The Yaquis are, so to speak, the nobility amon; 
Mexican Indi They occupy high groun 
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om which they have never been dislodged, are 
1conquered, unconquerable, well equipped and 
ell armed. It is said they are able to do twice 
e work of an ordinary Indian. 

Sonora was willing to stay in the-union if 
ven assurances that federal troops would be 
pt out, but when this assurance was denied 
e Sonorans declared their independence. This 
28 a severe blow to Carranza; for the state had 
en contributing $1,000,000 per month to the 
ntral government and was almost incapable of 
vasion except through American territory. 
ritics of Carranza claim that he had already 
reed his own candidates into office in Nuevo 
20n, Tamaulipas, Guanajuato and other places 
1ere opposing candidates had been elected. 
General Obregon of Sonora was Carranza’s 
inister of war, no doubt the ablest soldier in 
exico. He resigned as Minister of War on May 
1917. He is said to be part Yaqui and part 
ish, surely.a formidable fighting combination. 
> has the reputation of being the only Mexi- 
no General that never lost a battle. His thou- 
nd-mile march from Sonora, through Sinaloa, 
pic, Jalisco and Michoacan to the city of 
2xico in 1914, which deposed Huerta and put 
rranza in power, was a remarkable military 
nievement. Obregon is less than forty years 
age, a good horseman, deft with the machete, 
has but one arm. He is a popular hero. 
en Sonora declared her independence Car- 
iza ordered Obregon to Mexico City, appar- 
tly to watch his movements, and then forbade 
in to leave. But he did leave, fleeing from the 
sital by automobile April 13, placed himself 
'the head of all the brands of ‘discontent in 
‘xico, and in a few days returned with three 
intes. Then Carranza fled. The revolution 
s a bloodless one. The civil governor of 
nora, de la Huerta, was made provisional 
sxsident, to remain in office until November. 
}antime the presidential election will be held, 


»sen president. Pessimists say his election 
mean the turning of Mexico over bodily to 
ierican oil, copper, and land interests. It is 
early to determine this. Obregon’s record in 
Jaora does not seem to justify such a gloomy 
w, but there is no doubt that in the death of 
anza the Mexican people lost a better cham- 
than Obregon is likely to make. 


11 it is expected that General Obregon will be © 


The Los Angeles Times, referring to a visit of 
General Obregon to that city in September, 
1917, intimates that it was at that time that “the 
seeds that grew into the overthrow of Carranza 
were implanted”. Julia Carranza, daughter of 
Carranza, has filed a statement with the Ameri- 
ean State Department claiming that she has 
documents to prove that General Obregon was 
guilty of Carranza’s death. 

Obregon was trained for his prospective posi- 
tion in 1918 by being taken by American army 
officers from one end of the United States to the © 
other. He was given a clear idea of America’s 
strength as a fighting nation, so as to convey to 
his mind the hopelessness of Mexico if it came to 
a question of war between the two countries. He 
is reported to have said that he would rather 
teach the Mexicans to use the tooth-brush than 
the rifle, would rather see them in schools than 
on the battlefields, and prefers, any day, a good 
electrician, machinist, carpenter, or farmer to a 
soldier. In June, 1920, 15,000 soldiers were de- 


‘mobilized, and 5,000 in July. Most of them have 


been set to work cultivating idle lands. 

Mexico’s troubles will not be settled until the 
lands that were stolen from the eommon people 
400 years ago are returned. They have some of 
their ejtdos back, but they want them all. Those 
who hold the lands ery out in “holy horror” that 
Carranza and his followers are wicked com- 
munists. And communism is such a dreadful 
thing that if you are a Russian, and came to this 
country when you were two years old, and if you 
believe in ejzdos, or anything that looks like 
them, back you go to Russia; for this is the land 
of the free and we do not stand for anything 
like ejidos here. No, siree! In this country we 
believe in letting the wealth get into the hands of 
the few, the same as in Mexico, and doing every- 
thing possible to keep it there. That the people 
should not desire land, except plots large 
enough to hold them when they are no longer 
able to work, seems to be the view of some. 

The Bible does not teach communism. The 
experiment was tried in the early church and 
failed. The Scriptural proposition regarding 
restored humanity is, “They shall sit every man 
under his vine and under his fig tree” (Micah 4: 
4), subject to neither landlords nor communal 
ownership. In the Golden Age, now at hand, 
this will be the arrangement in all the earth, 
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What Say the Scriptures About Hell? 


(Continued) . 


AVING examined the word Sheol, the only 

word in the Old Testament rendered “hell”, 
and the word Hades, most frequently in the New 
Testament rendered “hell”, we now notice every 
remaining instance in Scripture or the English 
word “hell”. In the New Testament two other 
words are rendered “hell” ; namely, Gehenna and 
Tartaroo, which we will consider in the order 
named. 

“Gehenna’ Rendered “Hell” 

This word oceurs in the following passages, 
in all twelve times :—Matthew 5: 22, 29, 30; 10: 
28;18:9; 23:15, 33; Mark 9: 43 - 47; Luke 12:5; 
James 3:6. It is the Grecian mode of spelling 
the Hebrew words which are translated “Valley 
of Hinnom”. This valley lay just outside the 
eity of Jerusalem, and served the purpose of 
sewer and garbage burner to that city. The 
offal, garbage, etc., were emptied there, and 
fires were kept continually burning to consume 
utterly all things deposited therein, brimstone 
being added to assist combustion and insure 
complete destruction. But no living thing was 
ever permitted to be cast into Gehenna. 
Jews were not permitted to torture any creature. 

When we consider that in the people of Israel 
God was giving us object lessons illustrating his 
dealings and plans, present and future, we 
should expect that this Valley of Hinnom, or 
Gehenna, would also play its part in illustrating 
things future. We know that Israel’s priesthood 
and temple illustrated the royal priesthood, the 
Christian church as it will be, the true temple 
of God; and we know that their chief city was a 
figure of the New Jerusalem, the seat of king- 
dom power and center of authority—the city 
(government) of the Great King, Immanuel. 
We remember, too, that Christ’s government is 
represented in the book of Revelation (Revela- 
tion 21:10-27) under the figure of a city—the 
New Jerusalem. There, after describing the 
class permitted to enter the privileges and bless- 
ings of that kingdom—the honorable and glori- 
ous, and all who have right to the trees of hfe— 
we find it also declared that there shall not enter 
into it anything that defileth, or that worketh 
abomination, or maketh a lie; but only such as 
the Lamb shall write as worthy of life. This 
city, which thus will represent the entire saved 


The’ 


world in the end of the Millennium, was typified _ 
in the earthly city, Jerusalem; and the defiling, ” 
the abominable, ete., the class unworthy of life” 
everlasting, who do not enter in, were represent-_ 
ed by the refuse and the filthy, lifeless carcasses — 
east into Gehenna outside the city, whose utter 
destruction was thus symbolized—the second 
death. Accordingly, we find it stated that those 
not found worthy of life are to be cast into the 
“lake of fire” (Revelation 20:15)—fire here, as 
everywhere, being used as a symbol of destruc-_ 
tion, and the symbol, lake of fire, being drawn 
from this same Gehenna, or Valley of Hinnom, 

Therefore, while Gehenna served a useful pur- 
pose to the city of Jerusalem as a place for 
garbage burning it, like the city itself, was typi- 
cal, and illustrated the future dealings of God m 
refusing and committing to destruction all the 
impure elements, thus preventing them from 
defiling the holy city, the New Jerusalem, after 
the trial of the Millennial age of judgment shal 
have fully proved them and separated with un 
erring accuracy the “sheep” from the “goats”. 

So, then, Gehenna was a type or illustration of 
the second death—final and complete destruc 
tion, from which there can be no recovery; fol 
after that, “there remaineth no more sacrifices 
for sins”, but only “fiery indignation which sha 
devour the adversaries’.—Hebrews 10:26. _ 

Let us remember that Israel, for the purpos 
of. being used as types of God’s future dealin; 
with the race, was typically treated as though 
the ransom had been given before they lef 
Egypt, though only a typical lamb had beer 
slain. When Jerusalem was built, and the T: 
ple, representative of the true temple, the ch 
and the true kingdom as it will be established b 
Christ in the Millennium—her people typifie 
the world in the Millennial age. Their priest 
represented the glorified royal priesthood, am 
their law and its demands of perfect obedience 
represented the law and conditions under 1 
New Covenant, to be brought into operation f¢ 
the blessing of all the obedient, and for the coi 
demnation of all who, when granted fullet 
opportunity, will not heartily submit to th 
righteous ruling and laws of the Great Ki 

Seeing then, that Israel’s polity, cond 
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ge, how appropriate that we should find the 
alley or abyss, Gehenna, a figure of the second 
eath, the utter destruction in the coming age 
{ all that is unworthy of preservation; and how 
ptly, too, is the symbol, “lake of fire burning 
ith brimstone” (Revelation 19: 20), drawn from 
lis same Gehenna, or Valley of Hinnom, burn- 
1g continually with brimstone. The expression, 
urning with brimstone,” adds force to the sym- 
ol “fire”, to express the utter ‘and irrevocable 
estructiveness of the second death; for burn- 
ig brimstone is the most deadly agent known. 
low reasonable, too, to expect that Israel would 
ave courts and judges resembling or prefigur- 
1g the judgments of the next age; and that the 
sntence of those (figurative) courts of that 
igurative) people under those (figurative) 
ws to that (figurative) abyss, outside that 
igurative) city, would largely correspond to 
1e (real) sentences of the (real) court and 
idges in the next age. If these points are kept 
1 mind, they will greatly assist us in under- 
anding the words of our Lord in reference to 
ehenna; for though the literal valley just at 
and was named and referred to, yet His words 
irry with them lessons concerning the future 
ze and the antitypical Gehenna—second death. 


hall be in Danger of Gehenna.—Matt. 5: 21, 22 


“Ye have heard that it,was said by them of old 
me, Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall 
ll shall be amenable to the judges; but I say 
ito you that whosoever is angry with his 
‘other without a cause shall [future—under the 
gulations of the real kingdom] be amenable to 
e judges; and whosoever shall say to his 
‘other, Raca [villain], shall be in danger of 
e high council but whosoever shall say, Thou 
ol, shall be in danger of hell [Gehenna] fire.” 
To understand these references to council and 
dges and Gehenna, all should know something 
Jewish regulations. The “Court of Judges” 
nsisted of seven men (or twenty-three—the 
imber is in dispute), who had power to judge 
me classes of crimes. The High Council, or 
imhedrin, consisted of seventy-one men of rec- 
nized learning and ability. This constituted 
e highest court of the Jews, and its supervi- 
yn was over the gravest offenses. The most 
rious sentence was death; but certain very ob- 
xious criminals were subjected to an indignity 
ter death, being refused burial and cast with 
| 
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the carcasses of dogs, the city refuse, ete., into 
Gehenna, there to be consumed. The object of 
this burning in Gehenna was to make the crime 
and the criminal detestable in the eyes of the 
people, and signified that the culprit was a hope- 
less case. It must be remembered that Israet 
hoped for a resurrection from the tomb, and 
hence they were particular in caring for the 
corpses of their dead. Not realizing fully God’s 
power, they apparently thought that He needed 
their assistance to that extent. (Exodus 13:19; 
Hebrews 11:22; Acts 7:15,16) ‘Hence the de- 
struction of the body in Gehenna after death 
(figuratively) implied the loss of hope of future 
life by a resurrection. Thus to such Gehenna 
represented the second death in the same figura- 
tive way that they as a people represented or 
illustrated a future order of things under the 
New Covenant. 


Notice that our Lord, in the above words, 
pointed out to them that their construction of 
the law, severe though it was, was far below the 
real import of that law, as it shall be interpreted 
under the real kingdom and its judges, which 
theirs only typified. He shows that the com- 
mand of their law, “Thou shalt not kill,” reached 
much farther than they supposed; that mali- 
cious anger and vituperation “shall be” consid- 
ered a violation of God’s law, under the New 
Covenant; and that such as, under the favorable 
conditions of that new age, will not reform so 
thoroughly as to fully observe God’s law will be 
counted worthy of that which the Gehenna near 
them typified—the second death. However, the 
strict severity of that law will be enforced only 
in proportion as the discipline, advantages and 
assistance of that age, enabling each to comply 
with its laws, shall be disregarded. 


The same thought is continued in 


Matthew 5: 27 - 30 ° 


“Ye have heard... But I say unto you... Itis 
better for thee to lose one of thy members, than 
that thy whole body should be cast into Ge- 
henna.” 


Here again the operation of God’s law under 
the New Covenant is contrasted with its opera- 
tion under the Old or Jewish Covenant, and the 
lesson of self-control is urged by the statement 
that it is far more profitable that men should re- 
fuse to gratify depraved desires (though these be 
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dear to them as a right eye, and apparently in- 
dispensable as a right hand) than that they 
should gratify these, and lose, in the second 
death, the future life provided through the 
atonement for all who will return to perfection, 
holiness and God. 

Theseexpressions of our Lord not only serve to 
show us the perfection (Rom. 7:12) of God’s law, 
and how fully it will be defined and enforced in 
the Millennium, but they served as a lesson to 
the Jews also, who previously saw through 
Moses’ bouvmade only the crude exterior of the 
law of God. Since they found it difficult in their 
state to keep inviolate even the surface signifi- 
cance of the law, they must now see the impossi- 
bility of their eduine the finer meaning of the 
law revealed by Christ. Had they understood 
and received His teaching fully, they would have 
eried out, Alas! If God judges us thus, by the 
very thoughts and intents of the heart, we are 
all unclean, all undone, and can hope for naught 
but condemnation to Guhsnnd (to utter déstrue! 
tion, as brute beasts). They would have cried, 
Show us a greater priesthood than that of 
Aaron, a high priest and teacher able fully to 
appreciate and sympathize with our fallen state 
and inherited weaknesses, and let him offer for 
us better sacrifices, and apply to us the needed 
greater forgiveness of sin, and let him as a 
great physician heal us and restore us, so that 
we can obey the perfect law of God from our 

hearts. Then they would have found Christ. 

’ - But this lesson they did not learn; for the ears 
oftheir understanding were “dull ‘of hearing”. 
Hence they knew not that God had already pre- 
pared the very priest and sacrifice and teacher 
and physician they needed, who in due time re- 
deemed those under the typical Law Covenant, 
as well as all not under it, and who also in due 
time, shortly, will begin His restoring work— 
restoring sight to the blind eyes of their under- 
standing, and hearing to their deaf ears. Then 
the “vail-shall be taken away”—the vail of ignor- 
ance, pride and human wisdom which Satan now 
uses to blind the world to God’s true law and 
true plan of salvation in Christ. 

And not only did our Lord’s teaching here 
show the law of the New Covenant, and teach 
the Jew a lesson, but it is of benefit to the gospel 
church also. In proportion as we learn the ex- 
actness of God’s law, and what would constitute 
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perfection under its requirements, we see that 
our Redeemer was perfect, and that we, totally 
unable to commend ourselves to God as keepers — 
of that law, can find acceptance with the Father 
only in the merit of our Redeemer, while none — 
can be of that “body”, covered by the robe of His © 
righteousness, except the consecrated who en- 
deavor to do only those things well pleasing. to. 
God, which includes the avoidance of sin to the © 
extent of ability. Yet their acceptability with — 
God rests not in their perfection, but upon the © 
perfection of Christ, so long as they-abide a 
Him. These, nevertheless, are benefited by a 
clear insight into the perfect law of God, even — 
though they are not dependent on the ‘ae 
keeping of it. 


They delight to do God’s will to- 
the extent of their ability, and the better they 
know His perfect law, the better they are able to 
rule themselves and to conform to it. So, then, 
to us the Lord’s words have a lesson of value. 4 


The point, however, to be specially noticed 
here is that Gehenna, which the Jews knew, and 
of which our Lord spoke to them, was not a lake 
of fire to be kept burning to all eternity, into 
which all would be cast who get “angry with a 
brother” and call him a “fool”. No; the Jews 
gathered no such extreme idea from the Lord 
words. The eternal torment theory was un- 
known to them. It had no place in their theol- 
ogy, as will be seen. It is a conne Tea 
modern invention, coming down, as we have 
shown, from apostasies of the dark ages, The 
point is that Gehenna symbolizes the second 
death—utter, complete and everlasting destruc 
tion. This ‘ clearly shown by its being con 
trasted with life as its opposite. “It is better 
for thee to enter into life halt, or maimed, thar in 
otherwise to be east into Gehenna, MEE 18 bette el 
that you should deny yourselves sinful gratifie. 2. 
tions than that you should lose all future life 
and perish in the second death. 


Able to Destroy both Soul and Body in Gehenna 
Matthew 10:28; Luke 12:5 a 
‘Fear not them which kill the neae, hut are 
not able to kill the soul: but rather fear him 
which is able to destroy both soul and body in 
hell [Gehenna].” See also another account of 
the same discourse by Luke—12:4, 5. Y 


Here our Lord pointed out to ‘Hie follower 


~ 
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ery under the most trying circumstances. They 
were to expect persecution, and to have all man- 
ner of evil spoken against them falsely, for His 
Sake, and for the sake of the “good tidings” of 
which He made them the ministers and heralds; 


yea, the time would come, that whosoever would. 


kill them would think that he did God a service. 
Their consolation or reward for this was to be 
received, not in the present life, but in the life to 
come. They were assured, and they believed that 
He had come to give His life a ransom for many, 
and that all in their graves must in consequence, 
in due time, hear the Deliverer’s voice and come 
forth, either to reward (if their trial had been 
passed in this life successfully), or to future 
trial, or judgment, as must be the case with 
the great majority who do not, in this present 
life, come to the necessary knowledge and 
opportunity essential to a complete trial. 

Under present conditions men are able to kill 
our bodies, but nothing that they can do will af- 
fect our future being (soul), which God has 
promised shall be revived or restored by His 
ower in the resurrection day—the Millennial 
age. Our revived souls will have new bodies 
‘Spiritual or natural—“to each seed his own 
kind of] body”), and these nonewill have liberty 
o kill. God alone has power to destroy utterly 
oul and body. He alone, therefore, should be 
eared; and the opposition of men even to the 
leath is not to be feared, if thereby we gain 
livine approval. Our Lord’s bidding then is: 
Hear not them which can terminate the present 
dying) life in these poor, dying bodies. Care 
ittle for it, its food, its clothing, its pleasures, 
1 comparison with that future existence or being 
vhich God has provided for you, and which, 
f secured, may be your portion forever. Fear 
ot the threats, or looks, or acts of men, whose 
ower can extend no farther than the present 
xistence; who can harm and kill these bodies, 
ut can do no more. Rather have respect and 
eference to God, with whom are the issues of 
fe everlasting—fear Him who is able to de- 
troy in Gehenna, the second death, both the 
resent dying condition and all hope of future 
xistence.’ it 


Undying Worms and Quenchless Fires 
Matthew 18:8, 9; Mark 9:43 - 48 


Here it is conclusively shown that Gehenna as 
figure represented the second death—the utter 
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destruction which must ensue in the case of all 
who, after having fully received the opportuni- 
ties of a future being or existence through our 
Lord’s sacrifice, prove themselves unworthy of 
God’s gift, and refuse to accept it, by refusing 
obedience to His just requirements. For it does 
not say that God will preserve soul or body in 
Gehenna, but that in it He can and will “destroy” 
both. Thus we are taught that any who are con- 
demned to the second death are hopelessly and 
forever blotted out of existence. 

[Since these two passages refer to the same 
discourse, we quote from Mark—pointing out 
that verses 44 and 46, and part of 45, are not 
found in the oldest Greek MSS., though verse 
48, which reads the same, is in all manuscripts. 
We quote the text as found in these ancient and 
reliable MSS.] “If thy hand offend thee, cut it 
off: it is better for thee to enter into life 
maimed, than having two hands to go into Ge- 
henna, into the fire that never shall be quenched. 
And if thy foot offend thee, cut it off: it is better 
for thee to enter halt into life, than having two 
feet to be cast into Gehenna. And if thine eye 
offend thee, pluck it out: it is better for thee to 
enter into the kingdom of God with one eye, than 
having two eyes to be cast into Gehenna, where 
the worm dies not and the fire is not quenched.” 

After reading the above, all must agree with 
the prophet that our Lord opened his mouth in 
figures and obscure Sayings. (Psa. 78:2; Matt. 
13:35) No one for a moment Supposes that our 
Lord advised the people to mutilate their bodies 
by cutting off their limbs, or gouging out their 
eyes. Nor does He mean us to understand:that 
the injuries and disfigurements of the present 
life will continue beyond the grave, when we 
shall “enter into life’. The J ews, whom our 
Lord addressed, having no conception of a place 
of everlasting torment, and who knew the word 
Gehenna to refer to the valley outside their city, 
which was nof.a place of torment, nor a place 
where any living thing was cast, but a place for 
the utter destruction of whatever might be cast 
into it, recognized the Lord’s expression regard- 
ing limbs and eyes to be figurative, and knew that 
Gehenna also was used in the same figurative 
sense, to symbolize utter destruction. 

The Lord meant simply this: ‘The future life, 
which God has provided for redeemed man, is of 
inestimable value, and it will richly pay you to 
make any sacrifice to receive and enjoy that life. 


Should it cost even an eye, a hand or a foot, so 
that to all eternity you would be obliged to 
endure the loss of these, yet life would be cheap 


at ever <uch a cost. Thatwould be katter fartham 


to retain your members and lose all in Gehenna.’ 
Doubtless, too, the hearers drew the lesson as 
applicable ts all the affairs of life, and under- 
stood the Master to mean that it would richly 
repay them to deny themselves many comforts, 
pleasures and tastes, dear to them as a right 
hand, precious as an eye, and serviceable as a 
foot, rather than by gratification to forfeit 
the life to come and be utterly destroyed in Ge- 
henna—the second death. 


But what about the undying worms and the 
unquenchable fire? 


We answer, In the literal Rann which is 
the basis of our Lord’s illustration, the bodies of 
animals, ete., frequently fell upon ledges: of 
rocks and not into the fire kept burning below. 
Thus exposed, these would breed worms and 
be destroyed by them, as completely and as 
surely as those which burned. No one was al- 
lowed to disturb the contents of this valley; 
hence the worm and the fire together completed 
the work of destruction—the fire was not 
quenched and the worms died not. This would 
not imply a never-ending fire nor everlasting 
worms. The thought is that the worms did not 
die off and leave the carcasses there, but contin- 
ued and completed the work of destruction. So 
with the fire: it was not quenched, it burned on 
until all was consumed. Just so if a house were 
ablaze and the fire could not be controlled or 


quenched, but burned until the building w as de-. 


stroyed, we might properly call such an “un- 
quenchable fire”. 


Our Lord wished to creek the thought of 
the completeness and finality of the second 
death, symbolized in Gehenna. All who go into 
the second death will be thoroughly, completely 
and forever destroyed. No ransom will ever 
again be given for any (Rom. 6:9); for none 
worthy of life will be cast into the second death, 
or lake of fire, but only those who love unright- 
eousness after coming to the knowledge of the 
truth. 


Not only in the above instances is the second 
death pointedly illustrated by Gehenna, but it is 
evident that the same Teacher used the same 
figure to represent the same thing in the symbols 
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of Revelation, ares there it is not called Ge 
henna, but a “lake of fire”. i" 

The same valley ‘vas once before used as a 
basis of @ discourse by the Prophet Isaiah. 
(Isa. 66:24) Though he gives it no name, he de- 
scribes it; and all ‘should notice that he speaks, | 
not as some with false ideas might expect, of bil- 
lions alive in fiames and torture, but of the car- 
casses of those who transgressed against the 


dastroged in the second death. 

The two preceding verses show the time whe 
this prophecy will be fulfilled, and it is in perfect 
harmony with the symbols of Revelation; for it 
appertains to the new dispensation, the Mille n- 
nium, the “new heavens and new earth” condi- 
tion of things. Then all the righteous will see 
the justice as well as the wisdom of the utter de e- 
struction of the incorrigible, wilful enemies of 
righteousness, as it is written: “They shall be 


an Aas unto all flesh’. 


Matthew 23:15, 33 


The class here addressed were not the heather 
who had no knowledge of the truth, nor the lov . 
est and most ignorant of the J ewig nation, be it 
the Scribes and Pharisees, outwardly the mos 
religious, and the leaders and teachers of the 
people. To these our Lord said: “How can y 
escape the judgment of Gehenna?” These meé 
were hypocritical; they were not true to thei 
convictions. Abundant testimony of the trutl 
had been borne to them, but they refused to at 
cept it, and endeavored to counteract its influ 
ence and to discourage the people from acce 01 
ing it. And in thus resisting the holy spina 
light and truth, they were hardening the: 
hearts against the very agency which God ¢ 
signed for their blessing. | Hence they wet 
wickedly resisting his grace, and such a cour f 
if pursued, must eventually end in condemn 
tion to the second death, Gehenna. Every ste 
in the direction of wilful blindness and ope 
tion to the truth makes return more difficult, e 
makes the wrongdoer more and more of t t 
character which God abhors, and which the s 


Scribes and Pharisees were progressing r 
in that course: hence the warning inquiry 
Lord, “How can ye escape?” ete. The se 
this: Although you boast of your piety, yo 
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creer be destroyed in chen, unless you 
change your course. 


Set on Fire of Gehenna—James 3:6 


“So [important] is the tongue among our 
nembers, that it defileth the whole body, and 
etteth on fire the course of nature, and [or 
vhen] it is set on fire of Gehenna.” 

Here, in strong, symbolic language, the Apos- 
le points out the great and bad influence of an 
vil tongue—a tongue set on fire (figuratively) 
y Gehenna (figuratively). Fora tongue to be 
et on fire of Gehenna signifies that it is set go- 
1g in evil by a perverse disposition, self-willed, 
elfish, hateful, malicious, the sort of disposition 
thich, in spite of knowledge and opportunity, 
nless controlled and reformed, will be counted 
‘orthy to be destroyed—the élass for whom the 
second death,” the real “lake of fire,” the real 
‘ehenna, is intended. One in that attitude may 
y his tongue kindle a great fire, a destructive 
isturbance, which, wherever it has contact, will 
rork evil in the entire course of nature. A few 
ialicious words often arouse all the evil 
assions of the speaker, engender the same in 
thers and react upon the first. And continu- 
nce in such an evil course finally corrupts the 
itire man, and brings him under sentence as 
tterly unworthy of life. 


“Tartaroo” Rendered “H ell” 


The Greek word tartaroo occurs tae once in 

1e Scriptures, and is translated hell. It’ is 
sund in 2 Pet. 2:4, which reads thus: 
“God spared not the angels who sinned, but 
ist [them] down to hell [tartaroo], and aoe: 
-ed them into chains of darkness, to be re- 
rved unto judgment.” 


Having examined all other words rendered 
ell” in the Bible, and all the texts in which they 
scur, we conclude the examination with this 
xt, which is the only one in which the word tar- 
roo occurs. In the above quotation, all the 
ords shown in Italic type are translated from 
e one Greek word tartaroo. Evidently the 
anslators were at a loss to know how to trans- 
te the word, but concluded they knew where 
e evil angels ought to be, and so they made 
ld to put them into “hell”, though it took six 
ords to twist the idea into the shape they had 
e-determined it must take. 
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The word tartaroo, used by Peter, very close- 
ly resembles Tartarus, a word used in Grecian 
mythology as the name for a dark abyss or 
prison. But tartaroo seems to refer more to an 
act than to a place. The fall of the angels who 
sinned was from honor and dignity into dis- 
honor and condemnation, and the thought seems 
to be: “God spared not the angels who sinned, 
but degraded them, and delivered them into 
chains of darkness.” 


This certainly agrees with the facts known to 
us through other Scriptures for these fallen 
spirits frequented the earth in the days of our 
Lord and the apostles. Hence they were not cast 
down in some place, but “down” in the sense of 
being degraded from former honor and liberty, 
and restrained under darkness, as by a chain. 
Whenever these fallen spirits, in spiritualistic 
seances, manifest their powers, through medi- 
ums, pretending to be certain dead human 
beings, they must always do their work in the 
dark, because darkness is the chain by which 
they are bound until the great Millennial day of 
judgment. Whether this implies that in the 
immediate future they will be able to materialize 
in daylight is difficult to determine. If so, it 
would greatly increase Satan’s power to blind 
and deceive for a short season—until the Sun of 
Righteousness has fully risen and Satan is fully 
bound. | 


Thus we close our investigation of the Bible 
use of the word “hell”. Thank God, we find no 
such place of everlasting torture as the creeds 
and hymn-books and many pulpits erroneously 
teach. Yet we have found a “hell,’ Sheol, 
Hades, to which all our race were condemned on 
account of Adam’s sin, and from which all are 
redeemed by our Lord’s death; and that “hell” 


-is the tomb—the death condition. And we find 


another “hell” (Gehenna—the second death— 
utter destruction) brought to our attention as 
the final penalty upon all who, after being re- 
deemed and brought to the full knowledge of the 
truth, and to full ability to obey it, shall yet 
choose death by choosing a course of opposition 
to God and righteousness. And our hearts say, 
Amen! “True and righteous are thy ways, thou 


King of nations! Who shall not venerate thee, 


O Lord, and glorify thy name? For thou art 
entirely holy. And all nations shall come and 
worship before thee, because thy righteous deal- 
ings are made manifest.”—Reyv. 15: 8, 4. 


JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY 


Ge question for each day is provided by this journal. The parent will find it interesting and helpful 
to huve the child take up a question each day and to aid it in finding the answer in the Seriptures, 
thus developing a. knowledge of the Bible and learning where to find in it the information which is desired. ~ 


1. What did the unclean-animals of Peter's 8. To “take out of them” a bride implies what? 


vision represent? Answer: That there were others in the family who 
Answer: The Gentiles. See Acts 10:28. he did not take as his bride. +. ae i 
9. Were the Jewish’ converts Sle aa 9. Would this imply that he hated the others 
because God had visited the Gentiles? | and had no favors for them? : Py 
Answer: See Acts 10:40. Answer: No. i 
3. Were the other apostles astonished also? 10. When Isaac took Rebecca did oter mentee 
Answer: See Acts 11:1-3. of her family receive gifts also? a 
4. What is meant by the expression “they of the Answer: See Genesis 24: 53. a 
circumcision’ ? 11. What does the word Christ mean? 
Answer: The Jews. ' Answer: Anointed. 
5. Has God been trying to convert the world? 12. Is the title Christ applied to Jesus alone 
Answer: No; for God is almighty and all wise, and is it also applied to the true church? —— 
does just what He plans to do. See Isa. 55:10, 11. Answer: See Romans 12:5; 1 Corinthians 12: 12, 2 
6. Then what has God been doing during the 13. In olden times were persons anointed t 
Gospel age? kings? j 
ahaa See Acts 15:14. Answer: See 1 Samuel 15:1. 
. When a young man takes out from a certain 14. Was David anointed to be king some 
family a girl “for his name”, what does the before he actually became king? - 
phrase mean? Answer: Yes; about seven years before. See 1 Sai 
Answer: He takes her for his bride. uel 16:13 to 2 Samuel 2:4. 
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America’s Lost Liberties—A Symposium 


(Part 


'ORN in the throes of revolution, the Govern- 
’ ment of the United States of America rests 
> upon bayonets, the diyine right of kings, the 
ction of ecclesiastical politicians or the 
anny of financial potentates, but upon the 
1 of the American people, a will which 
ictions at the ballot box in. 

\dience to public opinion. 
the time ever comes, or if 


One) 


to be allowed to preach just as often and just as loud as 
ourselves. We have learned this—have béen taught it 
by persecution on the question of slavery. No matter 
whose the lips that would speak they must be free and 
ungagged. Let us remember that he does not really 
believe his own opinions who dares not give free scope 
to his opponent.”—Wendell Phillips, at the twenticth 
anniversary of the Garrison mob 
in Boston. 

“If there is one thing we love 


1as already come, when in 
ierica the right of free 
1 public discussion of all 
sstions is forbidden, and a 
e of force or craft or both 
es the place of the rule of 
son, then the American 
public as a democracy 
Ses to exist. We give a 
j quotations, which might 
multiplied indefinitely, 
wing the truth of these 
téments. 

They that can give up essen- 
liberty to obtain a little tem- 
ary safety deserve neither 
rty nor safety.”—Benjamin 
nklin. 


Every Order-Loving 
person should read “The Dis- 
tress of Nations, Cause—Remedy’’ 
and “The Beast at War”, in a 
subsequentissueof this Journal, 


by Judge Rutherford. 


Explanatory Note 


The shortage of paper still continues, but 
beginning October first Timm Gotpen Acar 
will resume its usual size and increase the 
price fifty cents to cover the greatly in- 
creased costs. This will make the price after 
October first $2.00 in the United States and 
$2.50 in Canada and in foreign territory, 
Meantime, however, subscriptions and re- 
newals will be accepted, until September 
thirtieth inclusive, at the present price— 
$1.50 domestic, and $2.00 Canadaand foreign. 


more than another in the United 
States, it is that every man should 
have the privilege unmolested to 
utter the convictions of his mind.” 
—Woodrow Wilson, President of 
the United States. 

“I have a right, I think, to 
advocate in the way of free speech, 
the altering and reforming of this 
Government of ours into either a 
socialism or a monarchy if I 
choose to do so; and no law of 
this country should close my 
mouth.”—Thomas R. Marshall, 
Vice-President of the United 
States, in address to representa- 
tives of The Associated Press, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, April 20, 1920. 


It is a Constitutional right of this people to canvass 
lic measures and public men. This privilege I shall 
md in time of war and in time of peace.”—Daniel 
aster. 

How shall we ever learn toleration for what we do not 
eve? The last lesson a man ever learns is that liberty 
thought arid speech is the right for all mankind; 


j the man who denies every artiale of our creed is » 


a 
pe 


‘ 


ql 


“To punish men for their beliefs is contrary to the 
spirit of American institutions and American history. 
It is right to punish overt acts; but the only way to 
deal with beliefs is to meet them, expose their fallacy 
and present the facts which prove them wrong. That 
is the American way.”—Calvin Coolidge, Governor of 
Massachusetts, Republican candidate for Vice-President 
of the United States, 

“The tendency to crave and assert arbitrary power, to 
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use power—either economic or political ek Se 
lessly, is more apparent with us: than devotion to the 
cause of liberty. The true method is to trust the truth 
to find the remedy. Does a grievance exist? If it does 
not, then show that it does not. If it is exaggerated, 
limit it to the facts. To the degree that it exists, search 
for the remedy. If a wrong remedy is proposed, expose 
it. If the remedy proposed is worse than the grievance, 
demonstrate it. The motto for democracy ‘must be, 
Educate, educate, educate. You can find no other 
security than the conscience and intelligence of the 
people.” [The purpose of this journal is to educate the 
people. | 

“But you cannot at once educate and stifle opinion. 
There is hope in the free air. There is tonic in confi- 
dence in ultimate success of what you strongly believe 
to be true; but the policy of denying free expression of 
political opinions is death to the Republic; for that 
expression is its vital force. The practice of putting 
large discretionary powers at the disposal of officers 
needs a curb. The patriot in peace demands a govern- 
ment upon established principles; and he should always 
be ready to contest officialism and bureaucracy, with its 
readiness to suppress individual freedom by capricious 
administrative action and to install in departments of 
a supposed free government what is nothing short of a 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

“The law has no business whatever to interfere with 
any individual’s opinion nor with any organization to 
spread that opinion. Opinion is absolutely free in this 
country. In so far as it is not we are defective in liberty, 
which is supposed to be one of our inalienable rights. 
If I attack a priest, the courts should punish me for 
plain assault, and not'for being a Presbyterian.”—Dr. 
Frank Crane, noted editorial writer, in the New York 
Globe, 


Suppression of Free Speech 


We CAN scarcely afford to ignore such 
instances of suppression of free speech as 
that at .Ardmore, Oklahoma, where United 
rs Senator James A. Reed was rotten- 

gged, and the electric wires were cut, when he 
Le TS to give an address on the League of 
Nations. 


We certainly cannot pass by in silence the 
worse offense at Ortonville, Minnesota, 
November 17, 1919, when Congressman Ernest 
Lundeen was arrested by Sheriff Gowan as he 
was about to begin his speech on the same 
subject, was taken to the railway station, pushed 
into a refrigerator car and the door locked, and 
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was rescued only after the train had § 
twenty miles. a 


And in no possible way can we afford to 
by such a calm, dispassionate arraignmen 
is contained in the address of Frank L. G 
editor of the New York World, December 
1919, before the Women’s City Club of N 
York. Mr. Cobb is now acknowledged as 
greatest newspaper man in America; and> 
words, from which we make selections, are th 
of a thoughtful and experienced man. He sa 


“Thomas Jefferson said that “The spirit of resist 
to government is so valuable on certain occasions thy 
wish it always to be kept alive. It will often be exer 
when wrong, but better so than not to be exercise 
all.” If the author of the Declaration of Independ 
were to utter such a sentiment today the Post | Cc 
Department could exclude him from the mail; g 
juries could indict him for sedition and criminal 8} 
calism; legislative committees could seize his priv 
papers ‘and search them for evidence of Bolshevism, 
United States Senators would be clamoring for 
deportation on the ground that he had been tainted 
the ribald doctrines of the French Revolution, 
should be sent back to live with the rest of the terro si 

“This theory that it is the duty of the governmer 
protect the people from propaganda is Prussianism 
was the gospel of his Imperial Majesty, the Ce 
Kaiser.” a 


“The moment that a Sopiuticag form of gove a 
sets itself up’as the nursemaid of the people, to t 
their immature minds to suit its own purposes, ar 
guard them from all influences that it considers 
taminating, we already have a revolution and a re 
tion backward, a revolution by usurpation.” 


“God forbid that our supreme achievement ‘in 
war should be the Prussianizing of ourselves.” a 


“The policy of repression that has been g ene 
adopted by governors, mayors and police official 
some cases by federal authority—to meet this ] 

ganda of radicalism is fatal. Two thousand y i 
history bear witness to its folly. Nobody ever. suc 


in bettering the weather by putting the the ; 


and discontent by trying to suppress their mant i 
tions,” Sy 


The Times-Independent of Streator, 
after noting the attempt made in tha 
suppress a lecture on economics b 


an advocate of Nearing’s philosophy t 
had received great benefit from the addre 
wished that every person in the city mi 
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aval it. cbheridea with the telling obser- 
ition: 

‘We fought the war to kill tyranny and despotism. 
& seem now to be in danger of establishing the most 
uster of all tyrannies, a dictatorship of force 10 curb 
e free, spontaneous expression of ideas. We are getting 
‘sterical and losing our sense of perspective, damning 
earybody who does not wear a conventional label. It is 
ée thing to deport aliens who repudiate our institutions 
d preach violent resistance to them and quite another 
look with suspition on every liberal-minded person 
10 seeks drastic reforms, instead of ¥eing content to 
atitudinize about them.” 


ebauchment of the Press 


PERHAPS the worst form of suppression of 
free speech is that form of suppression 
eh silences important news, information of 
tal interest to all the people because it affects 
em financially or socially or spiritually, and 
aich by artificial playing up of murders, sports 
id other items of little or no real value keeps 
e ‘people from giving any serious attention to 
e things that are of real importance to them. 


But the debauchment of the press goes further 
an the suppression of important news and the 
agnifying of unimportant news. There is 
nost no limit to the damage that can be done 
Md , Just cause by its deliberate misrepresenta- 
heralded to millions of people through 

Ousands of widely circulated sheets in the 
ae way and on the same day. 


it Cobb, in the great address to which we 
vv ie referred, even went so far as to say that 
Eine the war “Government suppressed the 
ith, government distorted the truth; govern- 
nt lied glibly and magnificently when occasion 
ed to require”. 


Not out of harmony with Mr. Cobb’s statement 
‘that of Judge George W. Anderson in an 
dress before the Harvard Liberal Club in 
ston in J anuary. Judge Anderson was 
strict Attorney in Boston while the scare over 
[man spies was at its height, and therefore 

pibe best of opportunities to know the facts. 
1 bsett as my best fudement, grounded on the infor- 
tion that I can get, that more than 99% of the adver- 
id and reported pro-German plots never existed. I 
ok it is time that publicity was given to this view. I 
bt the Red menace having more basis in fact that 


cin} 


F ro-German peril. I assert the significant fact that 


many of the same persons and newspapers that were 
faking pro-German plots are now promoting ‘the Red 
Terror’. There are Reds; probably there are dangerous 
Reds. But they are not half as dangerous as the prating 
pseudo-patriots who under the guise of Americanism are 
preaching murder, ‘shooting-at-sunrise’, and to whom 
our church parlors and other public forums have hitherto 
been open.” 


In view of what happened in the primaries of 
Michigan and other states no one doubts that if 
the voters of the Republican party could have 
had their way they would have chosen as their 
candidate for President Hiram W. Johnson, 
United States Senator from California; but he 
is not as acceptable to Wall Street as a man who 
will stand in any position without hitching, and . 
who can be trusted to do at all times exacily as 
he is told by the men higher up. Senator 
Johnson, in a speech delivered January 13, 1920, 
before the Brooklyn Republican County Com- 
mittee, gave his opinion of the condition of a 
large section of the press in this country in the 
following remarks: 

“The fathers of this country recognized, and none 
since has dared to differ with them, that a republic such 
as ours, where legitimate opinion of the majority rules, 
can last only as long as there is freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press and the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble. Public opinion is formed by a 
free press, peaceable assemblage and free speech. Censor- 


. ship, propaganda and big business interests have made 


of a large part of the press anything but the medium of 
expression of legitimate and honest public opinion. We 
must, therefore, the more zealously guard free speech 
and the right of peaceable assemblage. We can continue 
as a republic only by free public opinion.” 


“Censorship and governmental propaganda first cur- 
tail and limit freedom and then destroy it. In the last 


. few years we have been filching from taxpayers millions 


of money for governmental propaganda, not to dissemi- 
nate information, but to hide defects and deficiencies 
and to praise what was not always praiseworthy. If any 
group, even a governmental group, has the rizht with 
the public funds to feed misinformation to the people, 
the shackling of freedom is not far distant.” 


Dangers of Suppressing Free Speech 


es statement of Benjamin Franklin is still 
true that “I’reedom of speech is a principal 
pillar of free government; when this support is 
taken away the constitution of a free society is 
dissolved and tyranny is erected on its ruins”. 
The worst of it is that the kind of tyranny that 


- 


is inevitable is not evident on the surface. 
“henevolent” tyrant who honestly believes that 
radical papers should be suppressed in the 
interests of all the people thereby extends an 
urgent invitation to the radicals to get into 
power by fair means or foul, and when they do 
get into power to suppress all the reactionary 


papers. It was noteworthy at Berlin that the 
first seizures by the radicals were the newspaper 
offices. In a message to Congress President 
Wilson has said pointedly and truthfully: “The 
seed of revolution is repression”. 


Another natural effect of an attempt at sup- 
pression is the common knowledge of students of 
history that every effort to suppress a teaching 
greatly extends the influence of that teaching 
because it whets the public’s curiosity in the 
doctrines banned. When the Germans invaded 
Belgium and suppressed all the Belgian papers, 
one paper managed to live on for four years, 
during the entire time of the occupancy of the 
country. This paper, La Libre Belgique, was 
written, printed and circulated under the very 
_ noses of the Germans, pasted on the walls of 
their apartments and even carried into the 
prisons and circulated among the inmates right 
while an army of spies was hunting for those 
responsible forits publication, and sentences of 
fifteen years in prison awaited the guilty if 
found. Similarly, when workers in Seattle con- 
cluded they were not given proper opportunity 
for the exercise of free speech, they found an 
opportunity to exercise their prerogatives by 
purchasing a plot of fifty acres of land just 
outside of the city; and here, on occasion, eight 
thousand people have assembled in the open to 
hear such subjects discussed as one may hear 
any Sunday afternoon in Hyde Park, in the 
center of the great city of London, without any 
interference from anybody. 

It is unfavorable conditions and not unfavor- 
able words that lead to discontent. The expres- 
sion of the discontent in words is a safety valve 
against expression in deeds. Almost any person, 
with even a moderate amount of brains, per- 
ceives the utility of a safety valve and knows 
the futility of attempting to do away with the 
unpleasant noises it sometimes makes. We give 
a number of expressions on this subject from 
sources that should command respect: 


“No people, no institution whose history is recorded 


AS 


University, April 25, 1920. 


hy 
in the annals of civilization, that ever sought safety u 
the road of intolerance survived, or deserved to sUrV 
That road was laid out by bigotry, inspired by indole 
abetted by stagnation. It is lighted by the flicker 
fires of fanaticism. It is not the road for us.”—Bull 
of The American Exchange National Bank. ae. 


“Why are some of us so afraid today to let 
[democracy’s] aims and methods be overhauled rh 
mind, repression and fanatic denunciation of radic 
are no way to correct maladjustments. To remedy 
shortcomings of democracy by suppressing freedom 
discussion is like burning down the house to des 
the rats.” Professor David Saville Muzzey, of Colum 


“No problem can be intelligently solved in a repre 
tative democracy without the fullest and freest dis 
sion. We must rely for our political and econt 
stability—for the permanence of our institutions- 
upon the prosecuting attorney and the jailer, but 1 
that organized self-control, which is both the subst 
and the soul of popular government. I am well a 
that unrestricted freedom of speech in respect to poli: 
and economic matters may often be a nuisance and m 
sometimes be a menace; but life is filled with nuisa 
and menaces, and clumsy attempts to cure them 
drastic remedies have uniformly proved worse than ¢ 
disease.”—Frank I. Cobb, Editor of the New Yo 
World, in an address before the Economic Club of 
York, ee 


“Ours is a government by -public opinion and its pre 
perity depends on the freedom of forces which rf 
public opinion. If you deny to a group of men 
right to say what you think is wrong, it will not be. 
before you will lose the right to say what you thi 
right. You can retain freedom of speech for you 
only by granting it to others. Defense of their free 
is self-defense, When men are emotionally stirred 
real or supposed wrongs they need the safety valve w 
speech gives them. It may be dangerous to permit | 
opinions to be expressed; it is more dangerous n 
permit them to be expressed. The attempt to pre 
an explosion in the boiler by sitting on the safety v 
is’ obviously futile and foolish. It invites dise 
‘Suppression is the seed of revolution” History 
demonstrated it.”—Dr. Henry E. Jackson, Ui 
States Bureau of Education. oe 


“Thoughtful individuals assumed as a matter of ¢ 
that as soon as the war ended the free expressi¢ 
opinion would be resumed. They took it for gra 
that the fundamental doctrine of free speech and 
assemblage and a free press were as sound as ever, 
that no one would dispute them in time of peace, 
there have been two unexpected and alarming dey 
ments in this connection. The first is that a conside 
proportion of the people seem, as a result of the su 
sion of their habit of thinking, to have lost that h 
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[heir mental faculties seem to have atrophied from 
disuse, 

“The second is that an even larger proportion of the 
eople have grown so accustomed to censorship and 
uppression that they want these continued. They don’ 
vant free speech and free assemblage and a free press 
iny more, It doesn’t occur to them that while the ideas 
vhich are now being suppressed are obnoxious to them, 
he day will surely come, if the principle of suppression 
s established, when ideas of their own will be denied 
itterance, The Russian monarchists were highly agree- 
ble to the institution of a censorship under the Czar; 


hey are not so pleased with the censorship established 
y Lenine,” 


3 American Liberty To Be Destroyed ? 


NITED STATES Senator J oseph I. France, 

In an article in the New York American, 
january 14, 1920, gave in caustic language his 
pinion of the forces which have been working 
ogether, and are Still working together, in a 
onspiracy to destroy the last vestiges of 
imerican liberty and to make this a land in 
hich only special interests dare have a word to 
ay about how things should be done, no matter 
hat the efforts or sufferings or achievements 
f others on behalf of the common people may 
ave been. He said: 


“And now we see, O strange and self-revealing incon- 
stency, these same stone-faced, bone-headed and hard- 
varted Bourbon reactionaries who, but a few short 
2eks ago in holy surplices,. with deep emotion, were 
ith such cant and smug phrase telling us that we were 


mw our brother’s keeper, advocating the policy of 
*ansing our own country, not by the educational eradi- 
tion of false doctrines from the unfortunate minds 
uich dwell in darkness; not by the disinfecting power 
free discussion ; not by the resistless power of reason, 
t by ruthless repression of violence and the wholesale 
portation of the undesirable unfortunates,” 


‘On the Senate floor, at about the same time, 
is great statesman said: 

"We fought for democracy and liberty, and we are 
The Espionage Act should 


vi but more liberty, Autocracy is 
ernment by repression. Democracy is government 
discussion. We have been substituting repression for 
fussion. While we were democratizing the rest of the 
ld we have been autocratizing ourselves.” 

zaurence Housman, noted British author, in 
sarcastic letter printed in the New York 
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Times, May 23, 1920, calls attention to the fact 
that there is vast difference between an active, 
pulsating, vital liberty and a liberty which, he 
suggests, is merely a “statue” of one that has 
really ceased to exist. He makes a play upon 
words by referring to our “Statue of Liberty” 
as being only a statue of what we once had. Of 
what he learned had happened in the United 


States within a few months prior to his visit he 
told: 


“How at the fiat of a certain ‘legion’ lawful public 
mectings were forbidden ; how difficult it was in certain 
states for colored men to obtain even a semblance of 
their legal rights; how certain labor demonstrators in 
the Far West had been shot down from a landing stage, 
tried for their own murder, acquitted and released, but 
none of their self-confessed assailants charged in their 
place; how Socialists elected by the people were not 
allowed to take their seats; how police raiders made 
domiciliary search without warrant; how arrest and 
imprisonment of suspects for deportation took place with 
so little regard for legal sanction that a judge from the 
bench denounced the whole process as an outrage upon 
the Constitution ; how for months at one big industrial 
center the local authorities denied to organized labor the 
right to hold open meetings as ‘not conducive to the 
public welfare’; how for testing out that right as guar- 
anteed by the Constitution (after applying for a permit 


and being refused) six men were sent to jail for a 
month,” 


Suppression of Economic Discussion 


Wee subject is it that today is on every- 

body’s lips?—The industrial situation, is 
it not? What subject is it that workingmen and 
other men ought to discuss until they arrive at 
basic truths?—The relations of master and 
workmen, is it not? Here is what the Church 
League of Industrial Democracy, a national 
organization composed of liberal members of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, had to say on 
this matter in the Baltimore News of May 1, 
1920; and it is impossible to read the statement 
without admiring the courage of the noble- 
minded men who made the manifesto (and paid 
for its insertion at advertising rates). The 
statement follows: 


“The defense of these constitutional, time-honored 
rights thus falls upon some who are opprobriously called 
radicals. It seems at first to be a curious paradox, A 
conservative press, bench, bar and pulpit hound the 
officials who are sworn to uphold the laws not to be too 
squeamish about the legality of their acts 3 and subsery- 
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ient officials not unwillingly invade the home, club the 
defenseless, use evidence obtained illegally, flout the 
spirit of the Constitution and even the letter of the law. 
Judges, generals, prosecuting attorneys, editors, candi- 
dates for high office, university officials, constabulary 
and detectives vie with one another in their incitement 
to revolutionary and lawless acts. | 

“There are evidences of social breakdown which we 
cannot afford to ignore. There is dead festering tissue 
to be removed from the wounds of the body politic. At 
this very moment ideas are taking shape in the minds 
of common men everywhere, which should freely be 
allowed to make their way, if they can, into laws and 
regulations. Their champions are pioneers, statesmen, 
sober builders, forerunners of a new and better social 
order. Old things will pass away; and the foolish, 
seared people who are trying to hold on to them are not 
true conservatives at all, but blind and reckless revolu- 
tionists, instinctively ready to tip over the table when 
they do not like the way the game is going, erying out 
for new laws—not to meet a need, but to prevent 
reformers from pointing out a need and from talking 
about remedies.” 


What is the meaning of the expression so 
often and so gliby quoted, “One-hundred-percent 
American”? Does it mean a man who happens 
to agree with us in one hundred percent of our 
private opinions? Does it mean a man who is 
for 2ne hundred (or more) percent profit in his 
own business, or does it mean a man who is one 
hundred percent strong for the interests of all 
the people, and not merely for such of them as 
happen today to have more of this world’s goods 
than their fellows? Is it “One-hundred-percent 
American” to insist that the minority, whether 
right or wrong, must cease to speak and cease to 
think? President Wilson once wrote: “The only 
way to keep men from agitating against griev- 
ances is to remove the grievances”. That state- 
ment is still true, but there are some among us 
who seem to reason that the only way to keep 
men from agitating against grievances is to 
break their heads and imprison them if they 
attempt to try to use the brains with which 
nature has endowed them. 


The Baltimore Swn, in its issue of October 
14, 1919, said: 

“Any man, woman or child who believes that 
Bolshevism, Socialism or syndicalism is a good thing 
has a right to say so, provided they do not advocate 
violence or disobedience to the laws of the country in 
connection with their propaganda. Unless we have 
absolute freedom of speech in regard to all public ques- 
tions, many reforms as desirable as Bolshevism is 
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undesirable would be rendered impossible, and progress 
would be a dream.” 5 ath 

Federal Judge Bourquin, of Montana, in 
releasing one John Jackson on a writ of Habea 
Corpus in March, 1920, made the followin 
statements from the bench: ny 

“From August, 1916, to February, 1919, the Butt 
union of the Industrial Workers of the World was dis 
satisfied with working places, conditions and wages } 
the mining industry, and to remedy them were discus 
sing ways and means including strike if necessary. 1 
consequence its hall and orderly meetings were several 
times raided by employers’ agents, federal agents ant 
soldiers duly officered, acting by federal authority anc 
without warrant. The members, men and women, man 
of whom a familiar principle concludes are citizens ¢ 
the United States, made no resistance save oral protests 
no retaliation, and there was no disorder save by th 
raiders. eee 

“These, armed, forcibly entered, broke and destroyed 
property, searched effects and papers, seized papers an 
documents, cursed, insulted, beat, dispersed and haye 
netted members by order of the captain commanding 
likewise entered petitioner’s adjacent living apartm 
insulted his wife, searched and seized his papers, s 
times arrested him and others, and in general in @ 
orderly and populous city perpetrated an orgy of terr9 
violence and crime against citizen and alien in pub 
assemblage, whose only offense seems to have 
peaceable insistence upon and exercise of a legal 

« |. . They [the raiders] are the spirit of intole 
incarnate, and the most alarming manifestati 
America today. Thoughtful persons who love 
country and its institutions see more danger in th 
and in their practices, and the government by hyster 
that they stimulate, than in the miserable, baited “Re 
that are the ostensible occasion of it all.” a 
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The Hidden Hand of Wall Street = —— 

N his book on “The New Freedom”, page Ik 

President Wilson made the statement th 
“We have become one of the worst gover 
countries in the civilized world, no longer 
government by the will and conviction of tf 
majority, but a government by the will ¢ 
duress of small groups of dominant men.” J 
this statement was made before he took off 
President Wilson might not endorse this 
the present time; but it shows what was 0 
expressed thought, even though he held ¢ 
holds different views not publicly expressed. 

Despite this severe statement these “domi ¢ 
men” have fared well at President Wilsc 
hands. Immediately after the armistice 
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recommended that Congress should at once 
remove all the restrictions which had been 
imposed upon them during the war—restrictions 
so light that their profits made during that 
period stagger the mind. But he deliberately 
vetoed a Congressional act repealing the 
Espionage law under which honest Christian 
citizens were persecuted, and forgot to request 
that the people should have restored to them 
at once the rights of free speech, free press and 
ree assembly that would enable them to exercise 
1 measure of supervision over these great and 
20werful interests, and thus protect themselves 
rom what many men now see impending—a 
sovernment by plutocracy. One of these men is 
lames Couzens, the millionaire mayor of 
Jetroit. He has stated that: 

“A smoke screen is being spread to mask the operations 
f a predatory minority in this country, and that screen 
3 labeled ‘Bolshevism’. It is an epithet used to brand 
a0se who would in any way change our social condition.” 
Ave there no social conditions in this country 
hat need to be improved? How about the steel 
usiness, for example, where the inhuman 
welve-hour day still persists, with its seven-day 
‘eek, and where seventy-two percent of the 
‘orkers have a wage that is below the bare- 
mmfort level? Why should any thinking man 
ho loves this country be opposed to a diseus- 
on of these conditions or of the supplementary 
i that the profits of the steel trust now 
nount to fourteen million dollars per month? 


Representative Huddleston, of Alabama, in 
‘Speech in Congress January 17, 1920, said: 

t is amazing to observe the champions of the 
tionary hysteria, which is part of the aftermath of 
# war, charging furiously at paper dragons, calling 
mm ‘Bolsheviks’ and ‘radicals’. They beat their 


re was a real conflict. For their personal or class 
Yantage they work upon the people’s fear. But all 
8 is mere stage play. The profiteer who would escape 
scathed, the war contractor who would stand secure 
his mask of patriotism, speculators, big financiers, 
derialists, and those who would gain money and place 
‘of the agony of the world—they would strike at their 


az 


acs and those who impeach their methods and their 
a9? ‘ 
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Che Committee of Forty-eight, whose activi- 
8 had much to do with the new Farmer-Labor 
ty at Chicago, in its manifesto to the 
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American people has made the following 
statements: 

“The present and the future are in the hands of two 
political parties who haye no differences in aim excepting 
plunder. They are revealed to themselves and to the 
people as a single group moved only by their common 
purpose of making government a profitable business for 
themselves and for the interests who finance their 
periodical sham battles. Partisan plots form their 
habitual answer to the ery for popular reforms. Our 
government will remain irresponsive and irresponsible - 
to the people so long as it is controlled by men who are 
responsive and responsible to the enemies of the people. 

“The dominating groups of the two political organi- 
zations ‘have turned over the actual government of the 
land to reactionary and predatory interests and contented 
themselves with the honors and emoluments of office as 
the servants of those interests. They have challenged 
our right to free speech and free assembly, and ignored 
our right to a decent living for a day’s work. They 
have met the nation-wide demand for constructive 
thought and deed with vague rhetoric and the aimless 
repetition of dusty political phrases that have no mean- 
ing in a world of facts. In the face of these [and other 
stated] grave problems they have shown that they are 
without the vision of statesmanship, the courage of 
leadership, or the conviction of patriotism.” 


Will Durant, writing in The Nation, May 1, 
1920, goes so far as to say that the captains of 
industry in America are deliberately trying to 
destroy the United States Constitution and 
everything for which it stands. His article 
declares: . 


“There will be no need for freedom in a world in 
which a few men will undertake to decide everything. 
In short, a small number of powerful and cultureless 
men are bringing about, by violence and bloodshed and 
illegality of every kind, a revolution in America: the 
rapid replacement of our nineteenth century structure of 
freedom of work, thought, and speech by a system in 
which a handful of men with open brutality rule millions 
of men reduced to open slavery. 

“For this end labor organizations must be broken, 
whether by provoking strikes when the workers are weak 
and the company is ahead with orders, or by using the 
military power of the government to enforce submission 
to reduced standards of life. For this end, all sincere 
political opposition must be eliminated, even if the 
Constitution must, for this purpose, be overridden ‘and 
broken into fragments. | 

“The only parties who may share in the game of © 
legislation must be those who accept the situation with 
grace, and promise their codperation to maintain it. And 
if any man, agitated by a sentimental preference for ‘our 
ancient liberties’, or other nonsense of that kind, shall 
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endeavor to arouse his fellows to the reality growing 
up about them and upon them, he will find every 
newspaper in the land proving to a docile public that he 
is disloyal to the government and is advocating the 
nationalization of women.” 

As a sample of the power of plutocracy 
abroad, attention is called to the fact that the 
British South Africa Company has illegally 
taken from the natives seventy-two millions of 
acres of tilled land and pasturage and divided 
the natives’ cattle among the agents of the com- 
pany. The natives now have to pay heavily for 
permission to remain in their own homes, homes 
which have been in the possession of their 
ancestors from time immemorial. 


Invasion of the Right of Assembly 


NITED STATES Senator Hardwick, in an’ 


address in New York, January 28, 1920, 
said: 

“The right of the people peaceably to assemble has 
become a dead letter. That it should be restored to the 
old vigor it once had in America no lover of liberty can 
dispute. There are other rights for which we Americans 
have always stood, which in these days of manufactured 
hysteria we are losing. The right to a writ of habeas 
corpus is one of them. It is one of the bulwarks of 
American liberty. Another principle of Americanism 
that has been violated is that the property and home of 
the American resident shall remain immune from seizure 
and unreasonable search.” 


A ease which attracted much attention was 
that which occurred at Duquesne, Pennsylvania, 
on Sunday, May 9, 1920. Duquesne is a small 
steel town on the outskirts of Pittsburgh. Its 
mayor is its chief magistrate and is president of 
its national bank. Although the Constitution of 
Pennsylvania, in harmony with the Constitution 
of the United States, provides that “the citizens 
have a right in a peaceable manner to assemble 
together for their common good,” the mayor has 
the power to decide whether such meetings are 
“detrimental to the public interest” and has 
made the boast that “Jesus Christ could not 
speak in Duquesne under the auspices of the 
American Federation of Labor”. 

This statement was tried out on the date 
named, after four successive notices had been 
served on the mayor, a week apart, by regis- 
tered mail, telling him of the time and place 
where the test would be made. The result was 
that six speakers were arrested and jailed before 
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they could finish a sentence apiece, seven 
spectators were arrested for obstructing traffic, 
a newspaper man was compelled to give up his 
camera and plates, another man was arrested 
for taking a snapshot, and one man was ridden 
down by the state troopers brought to the seen 
by the mayor. 
Judge Kennedy imposed a fine of $25 ¢ on ea a 
of the six organizers, stating in his opinion, “It 
is not the cause of organized labor to which ti 
mayor objects; it is the discussion of such 
subject”. We hope everybody understands jus 
what the judge meant by this remark. It i 
certainly a very illuminating one, but probably 
not illuminating in the way he meant it to be. ~ zy 
he Quakers of Pennsylvania, Delaware 
New Jersey and Maryland, a peace-loving 
class of Christian people, have come out with 
the following resolutions: 3 
“From many quarters we hear of speakers bein ng 
prohibited from delivering addresses and of meeti 
prevented or broken up. In recent strikes the police an 
powers of government have been invoked to enforce th 
prohibition of gatherings, instead of to protect men 1 i 
their rights of peaceable assembly. The menacing an 
pernicious interference with meetings by unorgani 
groups of private citizens in the name of patrioti 
a sinister blow to our American liberties which sho 
not go unchallenged.” 


By 
The papers contain numerous references | ) 
peaceful meetings broken up. One of thes Q 
occurred at Clairton, Pennsylvania. At 
place, after permission had been given to hold 
meeting, state troopers rode down the assembk 
men and women were arrested, beaten up al 
jailed, and some were beaten while in ja 
Friends who came to provide bail were als 
arrested. Workers who stopped to read a noti ti 
on a bulletin board were attacked by stat 
troopers who used their clubs, Sees t 
scalp of one of the workers. : 
At a meeting of the Central Labor Unie 
Philadelphia, on the night of March 26, 192 
while five speakers were peacefully and lawful 
conducting a meeting, and while the 
speaker was reading ihe Declaration of — 
pendence, two ei a from the Bomb a 
rushed to the platform, arrested the speake 
had the lights put out and ordered the police 
clear the hall. What is there about the Deelai 
tion of Independence that makes the reading 
it in our day so SOG amn E 


q 
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At Passaic, New Jersey, in May, 1920, the 
ommissioner of Public Safety, Preiskel, 
fused to permit the Amalgamated Textile 
Yorkers to meet without first securing a permit; 
nd when they did hold an orderly meeting, and 
hile they were engaged in reading the Consti- 
ition of New Jersey, policemen with night- 
icks drove out the workers and put out the 
gehts. What is there about the Constitution of 
ew Jersey that makes it an inflammatory 
ocument? 

Dr. Frank Crane, commenting on a somewhat 
milar incident in New York City, said in an 
litorial in the Globe: 

“The raid of the police some time ago on the I. W. W. 
adquarters in New York (where a copy of the New 
sstament was among the ‘dangerous red’ literature 
ized) and their destruction of the furniture and 
ating up of the folks they found playing checkers 
ere was simply an outrage, and the officials guilty of 

should be deposed and punished. That is not the 
vy to stop rebellion. It is the way the Czar tried, and 
nded his country in the arms of the Bolsheviki.” 

What is there in the New Testament that makes its 
ssession such a serious offense, and to whom? 


buse of Striking Workingmen 

VHE student of these outrages upon the 
- liberties of American citizens and law-abid- 
g aliens within our gates, is struck with the 
t-recurring evidence of villainous abuse of 
riking workingmen, and the damage is always 
the heads and hearts of the workers, and 
‘ver to those who cause the outrages. ‘The 
iots” are always one-sided; and the evident 
irpose is to break the strike through terrorism 
the pose of law and order. We present some 


At Be hosted, homes were invaded, pr Aaa 
as destroyed, men and women were dragged 
it of bed to jail, undressed, and medical aid 
as refused. At McKeesport, attorneys and 
enographers were forbidden to secure affi- 
vits and were ordered from town. At 
raddock, men and women were attacked by the 
ate constabulary in church, and school children 
sare ridden down in the school yard; a man 
opping wood was dragged out of his cellar and 
rested without cause, and another man was 
ibbed for walking slowly while counting the 


oney he had just received from a pay window. 
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At Neweastle, all the lawyers were made 
deputies so that none could be had for the 
strikers; men and women were picked up on the 
streets, taken from their homes, beaten and 
jailed by hundreds; homes were broken into; 
property was damaged; and men were robbed 
and terrorized, but were promised immediate 
freedom if they would return to work. Where 
does all this authority come from? Who is at 
the bottom of such proceedings? 

At Woodlawn, private detectives of a steel 
company arrested newcomers, beat, kicked and 
fined them, and sent them back on the next train. 
It happened that the sufferers in this case were 
two boys who had gone there to visit a cousin. 
The kicking, punching and beating was done in 
the home of the village burgess (answering to 
the office of mayor). 

At Donora, Negro strikebreakers shot white 
strikers without provocation. At Monessen, old 
men and women were beaten with clubs and 
ridden down by horses; women and children 
were jailed without food; men were locked in 
cellars; homes were searched and the entire 
city terrorized. 

At Butler, horses were ridden upon men, 
women, children and cripples; horses were 
ridden into business places, and one man was 
clubbed into unconsciousness when told to move 
while the horse’s hoof was upon his foot. 

At Monessen, the wife of a railway worker 
was arrested by a constable, released on fifty 
dollars bail, with instructions to report in court . 
the following morning between eight-thirty and 
nine-thirty. When she appeared next morning, 
she was notified that the case had been disposed 
of and the fifty dollars forfeited. This woman 
weighs 118 lbs. and was charged with having 
defied the police with a club. 

In Pittsburgh vicinity the cases against 
strikers were determined without giving the 
persons arrested an opportunity to be heard; 
cruel and unusual punishments and excessive 
fines were inflicted, and in the meantime state, 
county and city officials offered remissions of 
fines, suspensions of sentence, acquittais and 
discharges conditioned upon the return of the 
striker to work. How about this, yon law-and- 
order-men? What do you say to this method 
of educating our alien citizens to be law-abid- 
ing? Is this the way to do it? 
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Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus 
Luke 16:19 - 31 


uF HE great difficulty with many in reading this 
+ Seripture is that, though they regard it asa 
parable, they reason on it and draw conclusions 
from it as though it were a lteral statement. 
To.regard it as a literal statement involves 
several absurdities; for instance, that the rich 
man went to “hell” becats se he had enjoyed many 
earthly blessings and gave nothing but erumbs 
to Lazarus. Not a word is said about his 
wickedness. Again, Lazarus was blessed, not 
because he was a sincere child of God, full of 
faith and trust, not because he was ood: but 
simply because he was poor and sick. If this 
be interpreted literally, the only logical lesson 
to be drawn from it is, that unless we are poor 
beggars full of sores, we shall never enter into 
future bliss; and that if now we wear any fine 
linen and purple, and have plenty to eat every 
day, we are sure of future torment. Again, the 
coveted place of favor is “Abraham’s bosom”; 
and if the whole statement be literal, the bosom 
must also be literal, and it surely would not hold 
very many of earth’s millions of sick and poor. 


But why consider absurdities? As a parable, 
it is easy of interpretation. . In a parable the 
thing said is never the thing meant. We know 
this from our Lord’s own explanations of His 
parables. When He said “wheat”, He meant 
“children of the kingdom”; when He said “tares”, 
He meant “the children of the devil’, when He 
said “reapers” His servants were to be under- 
stood, ete. (Matt. 13) The same classes were 
represented by different symbols in different 
parables. Thus the “wheat” of one parable cor- 
respond to the “faithful servants” and the “wise 
virgins” of others. So in this parable the “rich 
man” represents a class, and “Lazarus” repre- 
sents another class. 


In attempting to expound a parable such as 
this, an explanation of which the Lord does not 
furnish us, modesty in expressing our opinion 
regarding it is certainly appropriate. Therefore 
we offer the following explanation without any 
attempt to force our views upon the reader, 
except as his own truth-enlightened judgment 
may commend them as being in accord with 
God’s Word and plan: To our understanding, 
Abraham represented God, and the “rich man” 


3. Zgas 


represented the Jewish nation. At the Hehe of 
the utterance of the parable, and for a long time 
previous, the Jews had “fared sumptuously 
every day’—being the especial recipients of 
God’s favors. As Paul says: “What advantage, 
then, hath the Jew? Much every way: chiefly, 
because to them were committed the oracles of 
God [law and prophecy].” The promises to 
Abraham and David and their organization as 
a typical kingdom of God invested that people 
with royalty, as represented by the rich man’s 
“purple”. The typical sacrifices of the law 
constituted them, in a typical sense, a os 
(righteous) nation, represented by the ri 
man’s “fine linen’ ’—symbolie of righteousness. 
—Rev. 19:8. Rig 


Lazarus represented the outeasts from ad 
favor under the law, who, sin-sick, hungered and 
thirsted after righteousness. “Publicans and 
sinners” of Israel, seeking a better life, and 
truth-hungry Gentiles who were “feeling a 
God” constituted the Lazarus class. These 
the time of the utterance of this parable, 1 
destitute of those special divine bless 
which Israel then eb hot They lay at the ; 


were bean not even typically were 
cleansed; but, in moral sickness, pollution a 
sin, aN were a SIRs of “dogs”. Die us 


“heathen” and ‘ ‘dogs” , and would never ea 
them, nor marry, nor have any dealings wit 
them. pase 2 4:9, id 


As to how these ate of the “crumbs” of a u 
favor which fell from'Israel’s table of bou 
the Lord’s words to the Syro-Phenician wi 
give us a key. He said to this Gentile wo 
“It is not meet [proper] to take the child 
[Israelites’] bread and to east it to 
[Gentiles]”; and she answered, “Truth, 
but the dogs eat of the crumbs that fall fr 
their masters’ table.” (Matt. 15:26, 27) . 
healed her daughter, thus giving the e 
erumb of favor. aes 

But there came a great Sispeneational chi 
in Israel’s history whien as a nation they rej 
and crucified the Son of God. Then their ty 
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righteousness ceased—then the promise of 
royalty ceased to be theirs, and the kingdom was 
‘aken from them to be given to a nation bringing 
forth the fruits thereof—the gospel church, “a 
1oly nation, a peculiar people”. (Titus 2:14; 
L Pet. 2:7, 9; Matt. 21:43) Thus the “rich 
nan” died to all these special advantages, and 
soon he (the Jewish nation) found himself in a 
-ast-off condition,—in tribulation and affliction. 
[In such a condition that nation has suffered 
‘rom that day to this. 

Lazarus also died(the condition of the humble 
rentiles and the God-seeking “outcasts” of Israel 
inderwent a great change) being carried by 
he angels (messengers—the apostles, etc.) to 
Abraham’s bosom. Abraham is called the 
father of the faithful, and receives all the 
children of faith, who are thus recognized as the 
1eirs of all the promises made to Abraham; for 
he children of the flesh are not the children of 
xod, “but the children of promise are counted 
or the seed” (children of Abraham); “which 
seed is Christ”; “and if ye be Christ’s, then are 
7e [believers] Abraham’s seed [children], and 
leirs according to the [Abrahamic] promise.” 
~Gal. 3:29... . 

Yes, the termination of the condition of things 
hen existing was well illustrated by the figure 
f death—the dissolution of the Jewish polity 
nd the withdrawal of the favors which Israel 
iad so long enjoyed. There they were cast off 
ind have since been shown “no favor”, while the 
oor Gentiles, who before had been “aliens from 
he commonwealth [the polity] of Israel and 
trangers from the covenant of promise [up to 
his time given to Israel only] having no hope 
nd without God in the world’, were then “made 
igh by the blood of Christ” and reconciled to 
tod.—HEph. 2:12, 13. 

To the symbolisms of death and burial used 
0 illustrate the dissolution of Israel and their 
urial or hiding among the other nations, our 
ord added a further figure—“In hell [Hades, 
he grave] he lifted up his eyes, being in 
prments, and seeth Abraham afar off,” ete. 
‘he dead cannot lift up their eyes, nor see 
ither near or far, nor converse; for it is dis- 
inctly stated, “There is no work, nor device, 
or knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave”; and 
he dead are described as those who “go down 
ato silence”. (Keel. 9:10; Psa..115:17) But 
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the Lord wished to show that great sufferings 
or “torments” would be added to the Jews as a 
nation after their national dissolution and 
burial among the other peoples dead in tres- 
passes and sins; and that they would plead in 
vain for release and comfort at the hand of the 
formerly despised Lazarus class. | 

And history has borne out this parabolic 
prophecy. For eighteen hundred years the Jews 
have not only been in distress of mind over their 
casting out from the favor of God and the loss 
of their temple and other necessaries to the 
offering of their sacrifices, but they have been 
relentlessly persecuted by all classes, including 
professed Christians. It was from the latter that 
the Jews have expected mercy, as expressea 
in the parable—“Send Lazarus, that he may dip 
the tip of his finger in water and cool my 
tongue”; but the great gulf fixed between them 
hinders that. Nevertheless, God still reognizes 
the relationship established in His covenant 
with them, and addresses them as children of 
the covenant. (Verse 25) These “torments” 
have been the penalties attached to the violation 
of their covenant, and were as certain to be 
visited upon them as the blessings promised for 
obedience.—See Lev. 26. 

The “great gulf fixed” represents the wide 
difference between the gospel church and the 
Jew—the former enjoying free grace, joy, 
comfort and peace, as true sons of God, and the 
latter holding to the law, which condemns and 
torments. , Prejudice, pride and error, from the 
Jewish side, form the bulwarks of this gulf 
which hinder the Jew from coming into the con- 
dition of true sons of God by accepting Christ 
and the gospel of His grace. The bulwark of 


this gulf which hinders true sons of God from 


going to the Jew—under the bondage of the law 
—is their knowledge that by the deeds of the law 
none can be justified before God, and that if 
any man keep the law (put himself under it to 
try to commend himself to God by reason of 
obedience to it), Christ shall profit him nothing. 
(Gal. 5:2-4) So, then, we who are of the 
Lazarus class should not attempt to mix the law 
and the gospel, knowing that they cannot be 
mixed, and that we can do no good to those who 
still cling to the law and reject.the sacrifice for 
sins given by our Lord. And they, not seeing 
the change of dispensation which took place, 
argue that to deny the law as the power to save 
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would be to deny all their past history of their 
race, and to deny all of God’s special dealings 
with the “fathers” (promises and dealings which 
through pride and selfishness they failed rightly 
<o apprehend and use) ; hence they cannot come 
over to the bosom of Abraham, into the true rest 
and peace—the portion of all the true children 
of faith—John 8:39; Rom. 4:16; Gal. 3: 29. 


True, a few Jews probably came into the 
Christian faith all-the way down the gospel age, 
but so few as to be ignored in a parable which 
represented the Jewish people as a whole. As 
at the first, Dives represented the orthodox Jews 
and not the “outcasts of Israel”, so down to the 
close of the parable he continues to represent a 
similar class, and hence does not represent such 
Jews as have renounced the Law Covenant and 
embraced the Grace Covenant or such as have 
become infidels. 


The plea of the “rich man” for the sendin of 
“Lazarus” to his five brethren we interpret as 
follows: 


The people of Judea, at the time of our Lord’s 
utterance of this parable, were repeatedly 
referred to as “Israel”, “the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel,” “ities of Israel,” ete., because 
' all of the tribes were represented theese but 
actually the majority of the people were of the 
two tribes, Judah and Benjamin, but few of the 
ten tribes having returned from Babylon under 
Cyrus’ general permission. If the nation of the 
Jews (chiefly two tribes) were represented in 
the one “rich man”, it would be a harmony of 
numbers to understand the “five brethren” to 
represent the ten tribes chiefly scattered abroad. 
The request relative to them was doubtless intro- 
duced to showthat all special favor of God ceased 
to all Israel (the ten tribes, as well as to the two 
more directly addressed). It seems to us evident 
that Israel only was meant, for no other nation 
than Israel had “Moses and the prophets” as 
instructors. (Verse 29) The majority of the 
ten tribes had so far disregarded Moses and 
the prophets that they did not return to the 
land of promise, but preferred to dwell among 
idolaters; and hence it would be useless to 
attempt further communication with them, even 
by one from the dead—the figuratively dead, but 
now figuratively risen, Lazarus class.—H ph. 2:5. 

Though the parable mentions no bridging of 
this “great gulf”, other portions of Scripture 
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your [the church’s] mercy”. 
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indicate that it was to be “fixed” only throughout 
the gospel age, and that at its close the “rich 
man”, having received the measurement of pun- 
ishment for his sins,* will walk out of his fiery 
troubles over the bridge of God’s pom yet 
unfulfilled to that nation. 

Though for centuries the Jews have been 
bitterly persecuted by pagans, Mohammedans 
and professed Christians, they are now grad- 
ually rising to political freedom and influence; 
and although much of “Jacob’s trouble’ is just at 
hand, yet as a people they will be very prom- 
inent among the nations in the beginning of the 
Millennium. The “vail” (2 Cor. 3:13-16) of 
prejudice still exists, but it will be gradually 
taken away as the light of the Millennial morning 
dawns; nor should we be surprised to hear of 
great aw rakenings among the Jews, and many 
coming to acknowledge Christ. They will thus 
leave their Hadean state (national death) and 
torment, and come, the first of the nations, to be 
blessed by the true seed of Abraham, which is 
Christ, Head and body. Their bulwark of race 
prejudice and pride is falling in some places, 
and the humble, the poor in spirit, are beginning 
already to look upon him whom they have 
piereed, and to inquire, Is not this the Christ? 
And as they look the Lord pours upon them the 
spirit of favor and supplication. (Zech. 12:10) 
Therefore, “Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, 
and ery unto her that her appointed time is 
accomplished.”—Isa. 40:1, 2, margin. i 

In a word, this parable seems to teach pre- 
cisely what Pan explained in Rom. 11: 19-32. 
Because of unbelief the natural branches were 
broken off, and the wild branches grafted into 
the Abrahamic root-promise. The parable 
leaves the Jews in their trouble, and does not 
refer to their final restoration to favor—doubt- 
less because it was not pertinent to the feature 
of the subject treated; but Paul assures us that 
when the fulness of the Gentiles—the full 
number from among the Gentiles necessary to. 
make up the bride of Christ—is come in, “they | 
[natural Israel] «shail obtain mercy through 
He assures us that 
this is God’s covenant with fleshly Israel (who 
lost the higher, spiritual promises, but are still 
the possessors of certain earthly’ Ppergieciy to 
become the chief nation of earth, ete. 4 a 


*See Isfhiah 40:1, 2, margin; 
Sckiprugg Stupies, Volume II, page 227, 


Romans 11: 27 31, and? 2 


us ts 
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Parable of the Sheep and the Goats 


“These shall go away into everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life eternal.”—Matthew 25:81 - 46 


That the parable of the sheep and the goats 
refers to the Millennial age is clearly indicated 
in verses 31 and 32—“When the Son of Man 
Shall come in His glory, and all the holy angels 
with Him, then shall He sit upon the throne of 
His glory, and before Him shall be gathered all 
nations; and He shall separate them one from 
another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from 
the goats.” As in the present age every act of 
those on trial (the church) goes to make a part 
of that character which, in due time, will deter- 
mine the final decision of the Judge in our ease, 
so will it be with the world (the “nations”) in the 
age to come. As in the present age, the trial of 
the majority of the individual members of the 
church ends, and the decision of their ease is 
reached, long before the end of the age (2 Tim. 
4:7, 8), so under the Millennial reign the deci- 
sion of some individual cases will be reached 
long before the end of the age (Isa. 65: 20); but 
in each age there is a “harvest” or general 
separating time in the end of the age. 

In the dawn of the Millennial age, after the 
“time of trouble”, there will be a gathering of 
the living nations before Christ, and, in their 
appointed time and order, the dead of all 
nations shall be called to appear before the 
judgment seat of Christ—not to receive an 
immediate sentence, but to receive a fair and 
impartial, individual trial (Ezekiel 18: 2-4, 19, 
20) under the most favorable circumstances, the 
result of which trial will be a final sentence, as 
worthy or unworthy of everlasting life. 


The scene of this parable, therefore, is laid 
after the time of trouble, when the nations shall 
-have been subdued, Satan bound (Revelation 
20:1, 2) and the authority of Christ’s kingdom 
established. Wre this, the bride of Christ (the 
‘overcoming church) will have been seated with 
‘Him in His throne of spiritual power and will 
have taken part in executing the judgments of 
the great day of wrath. Then the Son of Man 
and His bride, the glorified church, will be 
revealed and be seen by men, with the eyes of 
their understanding, and shall “shine forth as 
the sun: in ;the kingdom of their Father’.— 
Matthew 13: 43. . 

Here is the New Jerusalem as John saw it 
(Revelation 21), “that holy city [symbol of 


government] ...coming down from God out of 
heaven”. During the time of trouble it will be 
ecomins down; and before the end of that time 
it will have touched the earth. 

Here is that glorious city (government), 
prepared as a bride adorned for her husband 
(Revelation 21:2), and early in the dawn of the 
Millenium the nations will begin to walk in the 
light of it. (Verse 24) These may bring their 
glory and honor into it, but “there shall in no 
wise enter into it [or become a part of it] 
anything that defileth”, ete. (Verse 27) Here, 


from the midst of the throne, proceeds a pure 


river of water of life (truth unmixed with 
error), and the spirit and the bride say, Come, 
and take it freely. (Revelation 22:17) Here 
begins the world’s probation, the world’s great 
judgment day—a thousand years.* 

But even in this favored time of blessing and 
healing of the nations, when Satan is bound, evil 
restrained, mankind in process of release from 
the grasp of death, and when the knowledge of 
the Lord fills the earth, two classes will be 
developed, which our Lord likens here to sheep 
and goats. These, He tells us, He will separate. 
The sheep class, those who are meek, teachable 
and willing to be led, shall, during the Millennial 
age, be gathered at the Judge’s right hand— 
symbol of His approval and favor; but the goat 
class, self-willed and stubborn, always climbing 
on the rocks—seeking prominence and approval 
among menand feeding on miserable refuse, 
while the sheep graze in the rich pastures of the 
truth furnished by the Good Shepherd—these 
are gathered to the Judge’s left hand, the 
opposite of the position of favor—as subjects of 
His disfavor and condemnation. 

This work of separating shcep and goats will 
require all of the Millennial age for its accom- 
plishment. During that-age, each individual, as 
he comes gradually to a knowledge of God and 
His will, takes his place at the right hand of 
favor or the left hand of disfavor, according as 
he improves or misimproves the opportunities 
of that golden age. By the end of that age, all 
the world of mankind will have arranged them- 
selves, as shown in the parable, into two classes. 


*See Scriprure Stupies, Volume I, Chapter 8, “The Day 
of Judgment”. 
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The end of that age milk be the end of the 
world’s trial or judgment, and then final disposi- 
tion will be made of the two classes. The 
reward of this “sheep” class will be granted 
them because, during the age of trial and disci- 
pline, they cultivated and manifested the beau- 
tiful character of love, which Paul describes as 
the fulfilling of the law of God. (Romans 13:10) 
They willhave manifested it to each other in 
their times of sorest need; and what they will 
have done for one another the Lord will count 
as done unto Him, counting them all as His 
brethren—children of God, though they will be 
of the human nature, wnile He is of tie divine. 

The condemnation of the “goat” class is 
shown to be for the lack of this spirit of love. 
Under the same favorable circumstances as the 

“shoep”, they wilfully resist the moulding influ- 
ence of the Lord’s discipline, and harden their 
hearts. The goodness of God does not lead them 
to true repentance; but like Pharaoh they take 
advantage of His goodness and do evil. The 
“soats”, who will not have developed the element 
of love, the law of God’s being and kingdom, 
will he counted unworthy of everlasting life, and 
will be destroyed; while the “sheep”, who will 
have developed God-likeness (love), and who 
will have exhibited it in their characters, are 
to be installed as the subordinate rulers of earth 
‘for future ages. 

In the end of the Millennial age, in the final 
adjustment of human affairs, Christ thus 
addresses His sheep: “Come, ye blessed, 
inherit the kingdom prepared fie you from the 
foundation of the world”. 


Tt is manifest the “sheep” here addressed, at 
the close of the Millennium, are not the sheep 
of the gospel age, the gospel church, but those 
“other sheep” to whom the Lord referred in 
John 10:16. And the kingdom prepared for 
them in the divine plan, from the foundation of 
the world, is not the kingdom prepared for the 
gospel church. The church will receive her 
kingdom at the beginning of the Mulennium; 
but this is the kingdom prepared for the “sheep” 
of the Millennial age. Their kingdom will be 
the dominion of earth which was originally 
given to Adam, but which was lost through sin, 
and which is again to be restored when man is 
brought to perfection, and so made fit to receive 
and enjoy it. That dominion will not be a 
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seventh thousand-year, under the reign of 
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dominion of some of the race over others, but a 
joint dominion, in which every man will be a 
king, and all will have equal rights and privi- 
leges in appropriating and enjoying every 
earthly good. It will be a sovereign people— 
a great aid grand republic on a basis of perfect 
righteousness, wherein the rights of every man 
will be conserved: because the golden rule will 
be inscribed on every heart, and every man will 
love his neighbor as hirnsett. The dominion of 
all will be over the whole earth, and all its rich 
and bountiful stores of blessing.—Genesis 1: 28; 
Psalm 8:5- 8. aie 


The kingdom of the world, to be given to the 
perfected el worthy ones of the redeemed race 
at the close of the Millennium, is clearly distin- 
guished from all others by being called the 
kingdom prepared for them “from the founda- 
tion of the world”, the earth having been made 
to be the everlasting home and kingdom of per- 
fect men. But the kingdom bestowed upon 
Christ, of which the chureh, His “bride”, becomes | 
joint-heir, is a spiritual kinsdom, “fay above 
angels, principalities and powers”; and it also” 
Shall “have no end’—Christ’s Millennial king- 
dom, which will end, being merely a beginning of 
Christ’s power and rule: (1 Corinthians 15:25 -. 
28) This endless heavenly, spiritual kingdom 
was prepared long before the earth was founded 
—its inception being recognized in Christ, “the 
beginning of the creation of God”. It was 
intended for Christ Jesus, the First Begotten; 
but even the church, His bride and joint-heir, 
was chosen or designed also, in Him, before the 
foundation of the world.—Ephesians 1: 4. 2 


The kingdom or rule of earth is the kingdom 
that has been in preparation for mankind from 
the foundation of the world. It was expedient 
that man should suffer six thousand years under f 
the dominion of evil, to learn its inevitable 
results of misery and death, in order by contrast ! 
to prove the justice, w isdom and goodness - of 
God’s law of love. Then it will require the 


Christ, to restore him from ruin and death, to’ 
the perfect condition, thereby fitting hum 
“inherit the kingdom prepared. si him from the 
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perfection of its every citizen, a result now 
much desired, but an impossibility because of 
sin. The kingdom of Christ during the Millen- 
nium will be, on the contrary, a theocracy, which 
will rule the world (during the period of its 
imperfection and restoration) without regard 
to its consent or approval. 

The brethren of the gospel church are not the 
only “brethren” of Christ. All who at that time 
|will have been restored to perfection will be 
recognized as sons of God—sons in the same 
sense that Adam was a son of God (Luke 3: 38) 
—human sons. And all of God’s sons, whether 
on the human, the angelic or the divine plane, 
are brethren. Our Lord’s love for these, His 
human brethren, is here expressed. As the 
world now has the opportunity to minister to 
those who are shortly to be the divine sons of 
God, and brethren of Christ, so they will have 
abundant opportunity during the age to come to 
minister to (each other) the human brethren. 

_ The dead nations when again brought into 
sxistence will need food, raiment and shelter. 
However great may have been their possessions 
n this life, death will have brought all to a 
common level. The infant and the man of 
nature years, the millionaire and the pauper, 
he learned and the unlearned, the cultured and 
he ignorant and degraded—all- will have an 
tbundant opportunity for the exercise of benev- 
ence, and thus they will be privileged to be 
'0-workers with God. We are here reminded of 
he illustration given in the ease of Lazarus: 
fesus only awakened him from death, and then 
he rejoicing friends were permitted to loose 
im from his grave clothes and to clothe and 
eed him. 3 ; 

Further, these are said to be “sick and in 
rison” (more properly, under ward or watch). 
‘he grave is the great prison where the millions 
f humanity have been held in unconscious 
aptivity; but when released from the grave, 
ie restoration to perfection is not to be an 
istantaneous work. Being not yet perfect, they 
lay properly be termed sick, and under ward; 
ot dead, neither are they yet perfected in life: 
od any condition between those two may be 
roperly symbolized by sickness. And they will 
mtinue to be under watch or ward until made 
ell—physically, mentally and morally perfect. 
uring that time there will be abundant oppor- 
mity for mutual helpfulness, sympathy, 


instruction and encouragement and any failure 


to assist will mark a lack of the Lord’s spirit. 
Since all mankind will not be raised at once, 


_ but gradually, during the thousand years, each 


new group will find an army of helpers in those 
who will have preceded it. The love and benev- 
olence which men will then show to each other 
(the brethren of Christ) the King will count as © 
shown to Him. 

“Inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world” does not signify a 
rule independent of the divine law and 
supremacy: for although God gave earth’s 
dominion to man at first, and designs restoring 
it to him when he has been prepared for the 
great trust, we are not to suppose that God 
purposes man to rule it, otherwise than as 
under, or in harmony with, his supreme law. 
“Thy will be done in earth as in heaven” must 


_ forever be the principle of government. Man 


thenceforth will rule his dominion in harmony 
with the law of heaven—delighting continually 
to do His will in whose favor is life, and at 
whose “right hand [condition of favor] there 
are pleasures forevermore”. (Psalm 16:11) 
Oh, who would not say: “Haste ye along, ages 
of glory!” and give glory and honor to Him 
whose loving plans are blossoming into such 
fulness of blessing? : 
Let us now examine the message to those on 
the left—“Depart from me, ye cursed” (con- 
demned)—condemned as unfit vessels for the 
glory and honor of life, who would not yield to 
the moulding and shaping influences of divine 
love. When these “brethren” were hungry and 
thirsty, or naked, sick, and in prison, ye minis- 
tered not to their necessities, thus continually 
proving yourselves out of harmony with the 
heavenly city (kingdom); for “there shall in 
no case enter into it anything that defileth”. 
The decision or sentence regarding this class is 
—“Depart from me into everlasting fire [symbol 


of destruction], prepared for the devil and his 


angels”. Elsewhere (Hebrews 2:14) we read 
without symbol that Christ “will destroy... him 
that had the power of death, that is, the devil”. 
“And these [the “goats”] shall go away into 
everlasting [Greck, aionios—lasting] punish- 
ment, but the righteous into life eternal [Greek, 
aionios—lasting].” The punishment will be as 
lasting as the reward. Both will be everlasting. 
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JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY 


NE question for each day is provided by this journal. The parent will find it interesting and helpful 
to have the child take up a question each day and to aid it in finding the answer in the Scriptures, 
thus developing 2 knowledge of the Bible and learning where to find in.it the information which is desired. 


1. Was Jesus anointed by God while here inthe — Ans.: “The mountain [kingdom] of the Lord’s house 


flesh? shall be established.” 

Ans.: See Acts 10: 38. 9. What shall then happen to “all nations”? 
2. Was the Lord Jesus to be a king? Ans.: Sce Isaiah 2:2, last part. 

Ans.: See Revelation 19:16; 1 Corinthians 15:25. 10. Im what part of the earth 1s the ingdih 
3. Is the church anointed by God while still vi first to be pais ag 


the flesh? Ans.: See Isaiah 2 


Ans.: See 2 Corinthians 1:21. 11. What will Node of other nations sa ae when 
4 Are the Lord's faithful overcomers of the they sce the kingdom established at Jerusalem? 
nh 9 Ans.: See Isaiah 2:3, first part. 

gospel age to become kings: yf ; 

Ans.: See Revelation 5:10, first half. 12. When is the “kingdom of the Lord's house” 
to be established? 


5. W ey to reign? | 
¥ : y ys slant ae if et fais Ans.: After He has taken out of the Gentiles “ 
Ree : people for His name”. See Acts 15:17. ‘ 

y of 4 > 3 
6. as nels Ss i He pea to extend? 43° ror what purpose is “the tabernacle” 
Baie rtp 4 re “house of the Lord” to be “set up’? 
7. Is the kingdom a Christ to Bass haa Arias Resets 15 0Y. j 
Ans.: See Daniel 7:27, last part; 2 _ 14. Will the Lord’s kingdom be the desire of all 
8. What does Isaiah 2:2 show ‘ a “on nations? 
the last days’? Ans.: See Haggai 2: 7. 


“Che Hiniahed Mystery’ 


The Great Bible Commentary—600 pages 


Every Christian and order-loving person should read it 


Exposes the duplicity of the clergy; explains 
the cause of the distress of nations; and fore- 
tells the blessing of the people in the near future. 


lor the publication and circulation of this book 
during the war many Christians suffered great persecu- — 
tion—being beaten, tarred and feathered, imprisoned, 
and killed—Mark 13:9. 


Revised, illustrated s 
edition, cloth-bound $1.60 postpaid 
(“The Finished Mystery” and one year’s subscription to this journal, $2.25) 
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_ America’s Lost Liberties—A Symposium 


(Part 


"N 1856 a South Carolina newspaper made the 
- following statement: 
“The great evil of Northern free society is that it is 
ardened with a servile class of mechanics and laborers 
nfit for self-government. and yet clothed with the 
tributes and powers of citizens. Master and slave is 
relation as necessary as that of 
arent and child, and the North- 
n States will yet have to intro- 
uce it. Slavery is the natural . 
id normal condition of the 
boring man, whether white or 
pack.” 
The east of mind that for- 
iulated the above statement 
still in existence, and, 
»day is manifesting itself in 
series of laws aimed to 
revent strikes. We will 
lave more to say upon this 
ibject in a later issue, but 
erely note here that the 
resident of the United 
tates is authority for the 
mark that “the right of 
dividuals to strike is invio- 
te and ought not to be interfered with by any 
rocess of government”; and‘in this statement 
> but echoes a sentiment expressed a genera- 
on earlier by Abraham Lincoln. 
In a speech delivered February 19, 1920, 
‘fore the New York Republican Convention, 
lihn Root said: 
“More important than all is the necessity that we 
all restore our Republican form of government, with 


E. 


Why such a tendency 
how to autocracy? 
Read Judge Rutherford’s two 


great articles in September 29 
issue of this journal: “The Dis- 
tress of Nations—Cause, Remedy”’, 
and “The Beast at War’. 


Explanatory Note 


The shortage of paper still continues, but 
beginning October first Tum Gorpen Acr 
will resume its usual size and increase the 
price fifty cents to cover the greatly in- 
creased costs. This will make the price after 
October first $2.00 in the United States and 
$2.50 in Canada and in foreign territory, 
Meantime, however, subscriptions and re- 
newals will be accepted, until September 
thirtieth inclusive, at the present price— 
$1.50 domestic, and $2.00 Canada and foreign. 


Two) 


the liberty of the individual citizen preserved by limita- 
tions upon official power, and put an end to the 
dictatorship which we created in order to carry on the 
war. Also, we should not take away the right to strike. 
It is labor’s great protection.” 

Yet the Republican Platform makes low obei- 
sance to this formof slavery; 
and the sentiment among 
those who now have the bit 
in their teeth is so strong 
that when, on April 30, 1920, 
the vice-president of the 
American Federation of 
Labor, Matthew Woll, at- 
tempted to argue against the 
Kansas compulsory labor 
law before the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, he 
was hissed off the platform. 
Is this what is called one hun- 
dred percent Americanism? 


Legislators Gone Mad 

ef Fe: D. Barry, writing 
inthe San Francisco Call 

and Post, December 23,1919, 

said of the actions of some legislators: 


“In some communities they have spoken and they 
have acted as if they had gone mad. Some of the 
measures they have passed seem utterly beyond reason. 
I recently heard an able jurist remark: ‘The old Czarist 
government of Russia didn’t have anything on us aa 
we are today. The fathers of the American Revolution 
must be turning in their graves. Even our judges seem 
to be losing their heads.’ The results are exactly what 
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might be expected. In place of freedom, we have a new 
kind of tyranny that masquerades and defies criticism 
because it calls itself patriotism. Our country, once 
the land of the free, the asylum of the oppressed, is in 
danger of becoming a land where oppression is system- 
atically encouraged and a place where the oppressed are 
in peril of deportation to countries where their very lives 
may be sacrificed.” 


Before the war the Government had, ie still 
has, in full force and effect laws providing fines 
up to $10,000, and imprisonment up to ten years, 
for “any person who incites, sets on foot, assists 
or engages in any rebellion or insurrection 
against the authority of the United States or the 
laws thereof, or give aid or comfort thereto”. 


This is as far as any European government 
now in existence has been able to go; yet to this 
was added in war time the so-called Espionage 
Act, a counterpart of the old Alien and Sedition 
Act which completely destroyed the party that 
advocated it; and there are now in the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, in a time of 
imaginary war but of actual peace, seventeen 
bills pending which have the purpose of penal- 
izing opinions or, in other words,- of making 
espionage in the United States perpetual. More- 
over, in the mad rush to suppress thought 


twenty-seven states have passed measures - 


providing punishment for the peaceful advocacy 
of certain economic and political beliefs. 
far this country has departed from its moorings 
may be judged from the fact that at the very 
time when the representatives of foreign 
governments were announcing that their goy- 
ernments were prepared to relax. passport 
restrictions upon tourist travel, some of the 
bureaucrats at Washington were trying to make 
American passport regulations permanent and 
to raise the fees for passports from $2 to $10. 


Thomas Jefferson, at one time supposed to 
have been a good Democrat, was the author of 
the following preamble to the Virginia Tolera- 
tion Act of 1785, It would be a good thing if 
some of these wild statesmen of our day who 
are passing all kinds of foolish laws at the 
behest of manufacturers’ associations and of 
chambers of commerce would stop, look and 
listen to the words of a man who was accus- 
tomed to think before he legislated: 

“Almighty God has created the mind free, © All 


attempts to influence it by temporal punishment or 
burdens, or by civil incapacities, tend only to beget habits 
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of hypocrisy and meanness. To suffer the civil magis 
trate to introduce his power into the field of opinion, o 
to restrain the profession or propagation of principle 
on supposition of their ill tendency, is a dangerou 
fallacy, which at once destroys all liberty; because, h 
being, of course, judge of that tendency, will make hi 
opinions the rule of judgment, and approve or condem: 
the sentiments of others only as they shall square wit 
or differ from his own. It is time enough for th 
rightful purpose of civil government for its officers t 
interfere when principles break out into overt act 
against peace and good order.” ee Fe 


Tacation Without Representation | 


Waa they were foolish in their dibs 
ornot isamatter of opinion,but somethin; 
like 170,000 people of New York City sent fiv 
representatives toAlbanytorepresentthe Social 
ist ticket, and these men were excluded from th 
Assembly. New York State Senator Thompso} 
stated that this exclusion of the Socialists wa 
effected while certain assemblymen were drunk 
with liquor furnished by the lobbyist of th 
Manufacturers. Even Attorne; 
General Palmer denounced these Albany pro 
ceedings; and the religious assembly with whicl 
he is affiliated, the Quakers of Pennsylvania 
New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, eame ou 
with the following statement: 

“In challenging the right of five Socialists to tak 
the seats to which they were duly elected, the legislatur 
of New York has laid violent hands upon the founda 
tions of representative government. Sedition laws fo 
peace time, such as those already passed in some states 
and those now pending in Congress, are inroads upo! 
the domain of American freedom, pregnant with injus 
tice and danger. No man can measure the harm tha 
may ensue if we continue these encroachments upol 
freedom of expression. History is replete with | lesson 
of the folly of suppression. Liberty asks of us a pric 
the price of tolerance toward those to whom we do mM 
wish to show tolerance.” “ 

Samuel Untermyer, a great lawyer and. dex 
student of public affairs, in a letter to Clayto: 
R. Lusk, Chairman of the famous (4) Lu 
Committee of the same legislature, said: 

“Although it is well known that I am a pronou te 
anti-Socialist because of my conviction that the gov 
mental policies of Socialism are not practicab 
workable, and that as a program it is little mor 


an iridescent dream, I have always realized. at 
Socialist Party has been of ere service and i is d 


' be of still greater service in curbing and correcting 
ie greed and injustice of the capitalistic system, and 
lat its usefulness as an opposition party has been fully 
ndicated.” 


tate, former Justice of the Supreme Court of 
1e United States, and one time candidate for 
resident on the Republican ticket, gave expres- 
on to similar views. © 


-The Philadelphia North American, in its issue 
| May 7, 1920, calling attention to the Albany 
tatter said: 


“Five men duly elected to the assembly from districts 
. Greater New York were suspended from that body 
90n an ez parte statement of vague charges that the 
atform upon which they were chosen by the voters was 
aimical to-the best interests of the State of New York 
id of the United States’. At the subsequent hearing 
) indictable or disqualifying offense was proved against 
iy of the men; yet they were expelled from the legis- 
ture, by a bipartisan vote, upon the explicit ground 
at they were Socialists, members of a political party 
aose tenets are rejected and condemned by most Amer- 
ans. This proscription of a political minority was 
‘thout precedent in American history, without justifi- 
tion, without sound excuse. In unseating these men 
e legislature violated the fundamental principle under- 
ing this country’s institutions—which is, the right of 
rties and constituencies to participate in public affairs 
rough duly elected representatives.” 


A somewhat similar action took place in the 
wer house of Congress. Victor L. Berger, of 
isconsin, was elected to Congress in a cam- 
1ign.in 1916 in which he polled 15,936 votes 
rainst 27,217 polled by his opponents. He was 
mied his seat in Congress and on December 
)}, 1919, was reélected from the same district 
r a vote of 24,367 against 19,561. This is a 
iin of 8,431 votes and shows just the effect of 
1 attempt at forcing the American people. 
here is no other way in which Mr. Berger 
tld have done as much for the Socialist cause 
: by being denied his seat. In Europe there 
‘e Socialists in every parliament; and in some 
untries they are in the majority, or hold the 
Jance of power; and yet somehow those 
juntries ug ca to rock along. 


. rchistic Servants — 

VHE greatness of Abraham Lincoln stands 
- out in times like these when so many great 
its of public authority are occupied, or par- 
illy occupied, by such little men. Lincoln 
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Charles E. Hughes, ex-Governorof New York 


made the statement that “the people are the 
rightful masters of both congresses and courts, 
not to overthrow the Constitution, but to over- 
throw the men who pervert the Constitution”. 
But there are some who seem to have overlooked 
this fact and to think of the men temporarily in 
office as so many “rulers”, rather than as 
“administrators”, servants of the people. 

During the war United States Attorney Gen- 
eral Thomas I. Gregory told the people: “Obey 
the law and keep your mouth shut”. This advice 
is all right for a time of war, perhaps; but after 
the armistice it is no excuse for the action of 
Sheriff Yancey, of Barton County, Kansas, in 
prohibiting representatives of the Nonpartisan 
League from making speeches. 

On Jan. 14, 1920, the New York World said: 


“Most of the activities that are going on in the way 
of suppressing extreme radicalism are in the nature of 
lynch law. Officials act first and then try. to find the 
evidence on which to sustain their action. In the 
meantime they are tearing up the guaranties of the Bill 
of Rights and destroying the essential elements of free 
government. Between the fools and the fanatics of the 
two extremes. the American people are confronting a 
real danger to their liberties which they can no longer 
afford to ignore.. It is time to get back to the Bill of 
Rights. It is time to get back to the Constitution.” 


The Chicago Tribune of April 26, 1920, said: 


“A citizen makes a remark which we do not lke, or 


‘is suspected of having made a remark or being about to 


make a remark. ‘The department of justice raids his 
office, carries off his papers,.and violates his rights in 
property. The courts later will say that the department 
of justice had no right to that man’s business documents. 
He can get what satisfaction he can out of that. 
Socialists are expelled from legislative bodies. We don’t 
like Socialists. Therefore they have no right to form a 
political party.” 

“A man leads a strike. We put him into jail We 
don’t like strikes. We have no law against them, but 
we do not like them. Therefore we jail a man who 
starts one, if we can find that he can be reached by a 
war law intended to prevent interference with the pro- 
duction and transport of war necessities. We indict 
coal strikers in a time of actual peace because they are 
supposed to be injuring a nation at war. We put rail- 
road strikers into jail because they are supposed, in 
actual peace, to be hindering the movement of troops.” 


Thin-Skinned ‘‘Patriots’’ 
KOPLE who are sensitive to criticism ought 
to keep out of public life. No man ever yet 
accomplished anything that was worth accom- 
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plishing that did not receive criticism. And the 


passage of alien and sedition laws does not stop 
criticism. Rather these increase it, and their 
authors and sponsors are justly esteemed little 
men who have not the moral courage to face 
eriticism and who are trying to prevent it. After 
the alien and sedition law of a hundred years 

ago had been annulled, it was so unpopular that 
the fines which had been imposed under it were 
all returned to those who had suffered under it. 

The Sandusky Register says: 

“Liberal thought is penalized today in the United 
States. Radicalism is ostracised. The nation is 
hysterical, and its hysteria is fed by fanatical jingoes 
and crafty politicians... The people have not been per- 
mitted the boon of calm discussion and serious thought. 
They have not been given time to realize that one may 
be a ‘radical’ and still be a good American—that there 
are many kinds and degrees of radicalism, and that 
constructive, progressive radicalism is the rock upon 
which American democracy was built.” 


Judson King has said: 


“For centuries no man could even. pe upon or 
write a philosophical treatise about government without 
being in danger of arrest. If he criticised the deeds of 
his government, advocated an undesired political or 
economic reform, his danger increased. Revolution 
might be farthest from his thoughts, but that mattered 
not. It was an easy thing for the crown lawyers and 
great judges to read ‘constructive treason’ into his words 
and conviction followed. Hundreds of thousands of 
men have been sent to the stake, to the scaffold, into 
exile, or to rot in prison by such construction of law. 

“The legal crux of the iniquity lay in the power given 
persecutors and the courts to decide the meaning of 
words. The abuse of that power, by intimidating 
expression, paralyzed thought. It spr cad terrorism and 
unhappiness to the millions of every nation down the 
ages. ' It fostered ignorance, prolonged the age of 
tvranny and, by making peaceful development impos- 


sible, provoked frightful revolutions of blood. That is ° 


the historic reason why the men who wrote the Con- 
stitution and the penal code left open the ‘hiatus’ which 
advocates of permanent sedition legislation now desire 
closed.” 


Joseph I. France, United States Senator from 
Marvland, said: 


“Radical literature is now being produced by the 
ton. The I. W. W.-has grown. Revolutionists and 
destructive radicals of every varicty have become vastly 
more numerous. All this has come about since the 
Espionage Act was passed. Now we are told that must 
be made more drastic. How can it be made more 
drastic without taking away all liberty of thought and 


speech? Anybody who thought about our history 
about human nature could have forecast what | 
happened. ‘To the degree that we make the law m 
repressive, to that extent will we create hostility to ¢ 
government, 

“T still think that when the framers of this sont 
declared in the first amendment to the Constituti 
that “Congress shall make no law respecting an establis 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise there 
or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press, 
the right of the people’ peaceably to assemble, and 
petition the government for a redress of grievance 
they meant precisely, what they said. And I still thi 
that they were wise.’ 


Moreover, there are honest men, honest Ame 
icans, who are determined to have their righ 
in these matters. Robert Buck, editor of tl 
New Majority, speaking for some of these ; 
the Civic Club of New York, July 28, 1920, saic 

“The Farmer-Labor party now serves notice that 
is unalterably in accord with such demands as the Plun 
Plan, nationalization of mines and their control by 1 
wor hers, an increasing share for labor of the fruits } 
labor, equal suffrage without regard to race or sex, tl 
frebdom of all subject races and the immediate aba: 
donment by the United States government of all d 
imperialistic adventures, and the immediate repeal 
the Espionage law and all sedition and crimin 
syndicalist laws.” 


Those who have been running thinoe | he 
better listen to these words; for it is confident] 
estimated that there are seven million voters i 
the United States who are through for all tim 
with both of the Wall Street ee Republica 
and Democratic. 


Spies and Agents Provocateurs 


ALPH Watpo I[imerson is authority fo 

the statement that “if there be a countr 
where speech is not free; where mail bags al 
opened and tampered with—that country is nq 
civil but barbarous”. Yet Professor Stanley | 
Rypins, of the University of Minnesote 
employed during the war in connection with th 
military intelligence bureau, tells that matter 
were at one time in such a_state that he wa 
compelled in his work to open the mail of evel 
the third assistant secretary of state, to preven 
his receiving mail from a conscientious objector 
Does anybody suppose there was any rea 
necessity for a thing of this kind? Who decide 
that this man should not receive this mail? 
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Rarch 24, 1920, in the United States Senate, 
snator I'rance aie 


“J demand an end to this taxing of the people to pay 
‘arms of Federal spies, agents and special officers who 
ay become parasites, blackmailers, sappers of political 
orality and a menace to liberty. ‘There is but one 
st of loyalty. Is a man loyal to the Constitution and 
voted to the liberty which it guarantees? Apply this 
st, and I fear that many true patriots languish in 
»deral prisons, while in the legislative halls there: sit 
sn with disloyal and traitorous hearts.” 


|The Butte Bulletin, in February, 1920, said: 


“Measures heretofore found only in countries ruled 
, the blackest of reactionaries have become the accepted 
licies of this government during the Wilson adminis- 
ation, the star chamber and the torture-cell of the 
Pages have reappeared in America, the torch of 
e Statue of Liberty is obscured by the smoke of 
parting vessels bearing the first deportees from free 
jmerica, the jails are filled with men and women 
nvicted of holding opinions represented by powerful 
oups in European parliaments; papers that defend 
jem are denied the mails if not actually suppressed ; 
ousands of secret police infest the land, the agenis 
ovocateurs are busy conspiring re the liberties 
citizen and alien alike.” 


‘In a statement given out on January 6, 1920, 
1 Washington, by Santeri Nuorteva, secretary 
1 the Russian Soviet Government Bureau, he 
Hid: 

“We have conclusive evidence that agents of the 
~partment of Justice have actively participated in the 
{zanization of the Communist party of America, and 
lat those very planks in the platform of the party 
ich now form the basis of the persecution of thousands 
people, have been drafted and inserted into that 
jogram by such government agents. We also are 
jepared to show before the Senate Committee that some 
er radical activities, the instigation of which has been 
arged to Russians, in reality were inspired by secret 
frvice agents, We can prove that the chief figures 
certain celebrated bomb-plots were agents of a similar 
ture. In other words, some officials have been estab- 
thing that sinister institution which is known in 
firope as the system of ‘agent provocateur’.” 


ee 


4 Reign of Terror ene 

jacop Govutp ScuurMaN, retired presi- 
dent of Cornell University, in an address 
fore the annual convention of Northern 
iptists, held at Buffalo, June 28, 1920, made 
2 statement that the freedom said to have been 
ined in America during the last three years 
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been allowed to send to the United 


had been far ontweighed by the freedom lost, 


and that President Wilson will be held largely 
responsible for the repressive measures used 
during the war. 


About five years ago the President sent to 
Haiti three thousand marines; and it is alleged 
that these were sent without taking into counsel 
either the American people or their represent- 
atives. Herbert J. Seligmann, writing in the 
Nation, says of these American military forces 
now in charge of Haiti: 


“Haitian men, women and children, to a number 
estimated at 3,000, innocent for the most part of any 
offense, have been shot down by American machine gun 
and rifle bullets; black men and women have been put 
to torture to make them give information; theft, arson 
and murder have been committed almost with impunity 
upon the persons and property of Haitians by white 
men wearing the uniforms of the United States. Black 
men have been driven to retreat to the hills from actual 
slavery imposed upon them by white Americans.” 


Press and speech in Haiti are absolutely 
shackled, and in three years the Associated 
Press correspondent at Cape Haitien has not 
States a 
single line regarding the almost daily military 
operations. Readers of THE GoLpEN AGE, how- 
ever, will please observe that “business” is much 
better. Fifty-eight thousand acres of the best 
lands have passed into the hands of American 
capitalists; and most of the banks, railways, 
sugar mills and lighting plants are now in the 
hands of Americans. 


Charles EK. Hughes, speaking at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, June 21, 1920, at the centenary 
of the Harvard Law School, had the following 
to say regarding modern tendencies toward 
tyranny: 

_ “There has been a disposition to revert to the methods 

of tyranny in order to meet the problems of democracy. 
Intent on some immediate exigency, and with slight 
consideration of larger issues, we create autocratic 
power by -giving administrative officials, who can 
threaten indictment, the opportunities of criminal 
statutes without any appropriate definition of crime. We 
went to war for liberty and democracy, with the result 
that we fed the autocratic appetite.” 


“We may well -wonder in view of the precedents now 
established whether constitutional government as here- 
tofore maintained in this Republic, could survive another 
great war even victoriously .waged.. Perhaps.to an 
extent unparalleled in our history, the essentials of 


§ 


liberty are being disregarded. Very recently informa- 

. tion has been laid by responsible citizens at the bar of 
publie opinion of violations of personal rights which 
savor of the worst practices of tyranny.” 


The New York American, April 25, 1920, said: 


“Nowhere in this land have the inherent, fundamental 


and essential liberties of speech, of writing, of assembly 
and of collective petition and protest been respected by 
the bureaucrats created by the war or by the spy service 
produced in-the same environment or by the legislators 
Chosen to voice the free will of the people or by the 
judges whose sworn duty it is to protect the rights and 
liberties of every citizen and to. maintain unimpaired 
the guarantees and the supremacy of the Constitution.” 


“No state, no city of importance, has been spared 
these exhibitions of bureaucratic insolence, of judicial 
unfaithfulness, of legislative disloyalty to the principles 
of free representative government, of subservient silence 
or Mean applause on the part of the press, whose peculiar 
duty it is, and whose glory it ought to be, to speak out 
mantfully and beldly in defense of the rights of citizens 
and the liberties of the land. Now, then, it is the lesson 
of all human experience that tyranny breeds revolt, that 
repression of natural rights breeds hatred even of lawful 
government, and that the surest way to make life and 
property unsafe is to make liberty unsafe.” 


Arrests Without Warrants 


| ieuaenineiee Huppieston, of Alabama, 
introduced in Congress March 4, 1920, a 
bill providing ten years in prison or $10,000 
fine, or both, for any attorney general or other 
official, agent or employe of the United States, 
who may deprive a person of his constitutional 


tights. He was led to introduce this bill by the - 


large number of illegal arrests that have been 
made. 


Some of these arrests occurred in the vicinity 
of Boston. John Domason, a Dalmatian by 
birth, was thrown into jail and forgotten, was 
allowed to remain there three years without any 
trial or indictment, so it was alleged; and Peter 
frank, a native-born American, who had never 
been outside of the United States, was jailed 
without warrant and refused permission to see 
a lawyer; and when his lawyer attempted to 


secure a copy of the warrant he also was 


arrested and ejected from the presence of the 


official responsible for the arrest. Federal 


Judge Anderson, of Boston, released Frank on 
a writ of habeas corpus with the statement, “The 
immigration officials have no more right to hold 


a citizen of the United States in connection with 
the round-up than I would have to order hin 
hanged”. . Be eeu, | 


The same Judge Anderson, greatly admired 
by liberty-loving Americans, and greatly hated 
by liberty-hating bureaucrats, also said: “It is 
perfectly evident to my mind that the govern- 
ment owns and operates at least a part of the 
Communist party”. A little later, when he 
learned that a man was arrested on January 2, 
1920, and a telegraphic order for His arrest was 
sent from Washington thirteen days afterwards, 
he gravely commented: . Cowan 

“I wish you would show me one case in which the 
Department of Justice has the authority to arrest persons 
and hold them two weeks without warrants. A more 
lawless proceeding is hard to conceive. ‘Talk about 
Americanization; what we need is Americanization of 
those who carry on such proceedings. I can hardly sit 
on the bench as an American citizen and restrain my 
indignation, I view with horror such proceedings as 
this,” | eye: 

There are also other brave judges on the 
bench; and Judges W. H. S. Thompson and 
Charles P. Orr, of the Western District of 
Pennsylvania, have recently condemned in 
equally strong language the anarchists who 
in the name of justice arrested and imprisoned 
without warrant and without hearing men 
accused of membership in the Communist Party. 
Judge Thompson said: “I did not suppose this 
kind of thing could happen in a country where 
we have a Constitution”. REA 


Deportation of Russians Pika 
\ EITHER the Czarism of Nicholas nor the 
dictatorship of Communism seems as desir- 
able to the people of the United States as they 
do to those of Russia. But why advertise the 
theories of Communism or try to make them 
popular by persecuting those who hold them? 
All are familiar with the arguments that there 
were two million of these Communists in the’ 
United States and that they were liable forcibly, 
to take away the liberty bonds of their twenty 
million holders, although the details as to how, 
this was to be done by the actual handful of 
Communists, some of them, according to Judge 
Anderson, government owned, was never fully 
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_ Presumably this was the reason for deporting 
some of the leaders of radical ideas; but it was 
truthfully said in the United States Senate that 
though radicals can be deported radical ideas 
eannot be deported, and whatever of truth such 
ideas may contain they will thrive better under 
imprisonment and deportation than they will if 
allowed free expression. If it is true, as alleged, 
that the Statue of Liberty contains a lockup. for 
deportees, it is a strange commentary on present 
conditions in the Cited States, always hereto- 
fore regarded as an asysum for the oppressed 
of all countries. 


The raids upon the Russians who were to be 
questioned with a view to deportation were not 
accompanied with the politeness that should 
mark the conduct of a great people toward the 
representatives of another great people. Collier's 
tells of a raid upon the Russian People’s House 
in New York. The inmates were stood up 
against the wall and searched. One elderly 
professor of mathematics was ordered to take 
off: his glasses; and when he did so he was 
struck upon the forehead with the butt of a 
revolver and his skull cracked. Then the 
inmates, men and women, were ordered down- 
stairs, and on the way ran the gauntlet of a line 
9f policemen who pounded them over the head 
with clubs. 


A notary public who witnessed the street 
scenes attendant upon this raid writes of it as 
follows: 


“Every one was bleeding from wounds on the head; 
most of them were bandaged with a handkerchief or a 
yiece of shirt ; nearly every one was hurt on the knee on 
he way out, so that they could not run away, I imagine. 
The fact was that they did not walk down, but crawled. 


Viany fell and rolled down the steps, and were trampled 


mn by those who were shoved after them.” 


| When Francis Fisher Kane resigned as 
Jnited States Attorney for the astern District 
yf Pennsylvania he gave his reasons in the 
?hiladelphia Evening Bulletin, of January 23, 
920, in the following language: 


“TJ see no justice, for instance, in the blockade of 
Soviet Russia. I may be wrong, or I may be right in my 
jews, but I think that we should feel a certain sym- 
athy with the poor Russians in this country who are 
jow excited over the news which they are getting of the 
roubled conditions in their native land. Such people 
aught to be treated with kindness and not sent back to 
he famine-stricken districts in Europe, unless we are 
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were disloyal to the old party bosses. 
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absolutely compelled to do so. In my view our national - 
safety does not require such action.” 


“Among the cases that have come to my notice of 
persons caught in the recent raids in Philadelphia is 
that of a Russian Jew barber, whose wife is an American- 
born Methodist. They have six children, all under 
eleven years of age, the youngest being only six months 
old. When the man was arrested there was absolutely 
no money in the house. His employer speaks highly of 
his character and industry. ‘Though he may very likely 


be deported I cannot regard him as a menace to society 


just because he was a member of the Communist party. 
I think it not only foolish, but an outrage to take him 
from his wife and children and leave them dependent 
upon charity. JI have no doubt but that there are 
hundreds of such cases.” 


Mr. Kane intimated in his resignation that he 
thought the Department of Justice could find 
plenty to keep it busy in prosecuting the vio- 
lators of the prohibition act and those munition 
manufacturers and other persons, made rich by 
the war, who are “seeking to dodge the payment 
of their taxes and otherwise unloading the war 
burdens put upon them”. He did not suggest 
that probably these same persons were the very 
ones raising all the hue and ery against the 
Russians to divert attention from themselves; 
but there are others who think that is just what 
has happened. The American people can hardly 
stagger along under the load of excessive profits 
the profiteers have heaped upon them. ‘The 
profiteers know it; and if they can divert the 
public’s attention by shouting “Russian” or . 
“Bolshevik” loudly enough, they hope to escape 
awkward and humiliating attention upon them- — 
selves. 


General Smuts sized the Russian situation up 
in a few words when he said: 


“eave Russia alone. Remove the blockade. It may 
well-be that the only ultimate hope for Russia is a 
sobered, purified Soviet system, and that may be far 
better than the Czarisms to which our present policies 
seem inevitably tending.” 


Patriots in Jail 
Hs W. Youmans in the Roycroft said 
of recent conditions in the United States: 
“Loyal farmers’ meetings have been broken up by 
mobs, their‘speakers arrested and imprisoned. Tar and 
feather parties and deportations were common in several 


states because the farmers of the Nonpartisan League 
Strikers have been 


/ 
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accused of disloyalty and pro-Germanism and jailed 
because they demanded a decent living wage. Any one 
_ not blinded by hate, prejudice or stupidity knows that 
the men and women accused of treason and given the 
longest prison terms are the very ones most famed for 
their extreme hostility to Kaiserism’ and all that it 
stands for the world over; that they are the most 
faithful defenders of all human rights that our flag 
stands for.” 


George Bernard Shaw says he does not care 


to come to America because he is not sure that 
he would be given rooms next to the people he’ 


most admires in America, though he is per- 
fectly sure he would be clapped into jail. He 
says: “I don’t understand how the stupidest 
neighbor ef a man like Eugene Debs can fail to 
realize the greatness of his heart,” and adds: 


“It would be cruel to assume that Americans know 
their institutions and yet tolerate a regime which claps 
into prison and deports men and women who go into 
the unprofitable business of emancipating their fellow- 
men, and sends to Congress.and rewards with. colossal 
fortunes those who make a good thing of ammunitions 
and compromised. meat.” 


Cruel and Unusual Punishments 


HE National Civil Liberties Bureau issued 

a statement January 22, 1920, that at Alca- 
traz Island, San Francisco, Colonel R. D. John- 
son, the commanding officer, has introduced four 
dark cages six feet high, twenty-three inches in 
length and one foot broad, in one of which 
Robert Simmons, serving a ten-year sentence 
as a conscientious objector, was confined at the 
time the statement was made. In this iron 
strait-jacket, like the Chinese torture box, the 
poor prisoner is unable to sit down, lie down or 
fully stand. 


In Chicago, September 28, 1919, the American 
Freedom Convention passed resolutions declar- 
ing, among other things: 


“Democracy no longer exists in the United States. 
One by one the rights of a free people have been stripped 
from us until our government is a republic in name 
only. ... As a result of these unconstitutional ‘and 
un-American laws and practices, hundreds of citizens 
are in the Federal and state prisons of the United States, 
charged with offenses that our forefathers never dreamed 
would be considered offenses in this country.” 

“For these political, industrial, religious and military 
offenses they have had inflicted upon them prison terms 
as long as fifty years. Not only is this true, but while 
in our prisons these prisoners have been s0 inhumanly 
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treated that many have died and others have lost their 
reason.” ' : 


“Not one of them is a person of great wealth or power, 
All are workers or those who have cast their lot with 
the struggle of the workers. If this situation is per- 
mitted to continue in the United States no one will be 
safe except the exploiters of industry. So long as ‘Tom 
Mooney is in prison no labor union organizer will be 
secure in exercising the right peacefully to induce 


workers to join unions.” 
i 


kights of Assembly. . | 
At, HE British people claim that never, in seven 

hundred years, have they as a people had 
as little liberty as the American people have 
today; and the New York American reports | 
Arthur Gleason as having said of the situation 
there: 


“The soldier is absolutely insisting on freedom of. 
speech, freedom of assembly and the recognition of 
trades unionism. He will not permit a socialist or labor 
meeting to be broken up. If attempts were made to 
deport people or to repress them, there would be an 
uprising in England. If forms of repression were used, 
there would be a revolt. But the Government is not 
enough of a fool to use jail sentences, deportations, or 


any of that cheap stuff. In other words, the British 


Government does not use violence in England and it 
does not, therefore, create it.” 


Another English writer, however, B. N. Lang- 
don-Davies, writing in The World Tomorrow in | 
October, 1919, gave a less hopeful view of the 
present condition of the ancient liberties of 
Kingland which the British people have, hitherto, © 
so much appreciated and enjoyed: | 


“Today there is left neither the right to nor the 
desire. for any of these liberties. We have conscription, 
a censorship, powers of search without warrant and 
imprisonment without trial. Parliament has lost control 
over the Executive, the heads of which parry questions 
instead of answering them and frequently refuse infor-}. 
mation altogether. The Government is able to choose} 
the moment it desires for a General Election, whether it 
be at the end of one year, or at the end of eight, despite [ 
the fact that by law the life of a parliament is limited 
to five years. It can disregard the wishes of the elector- 
ate, break its most solemn pledges and secretly embark 
the nation on disastrous enterprises with complete 
impunity, Police spies and agents provocateurs are [ 
multiplied, sections of the press are ‘doped’, and by the | 
suppression of the truth- and suggestions of the false. 
the public mind is so molded and manipulated in advance i 
as to he ready and eager to accept what its rulers have 


already done on its behalf.” 
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ITE everlastingness of the punishment having 

been established, only one point is left open 
for discussion; namely, the nature of the punish- 
ment. Take your Concordance and search out 
what saith the great Judge regarding the 
punishment of willful sinners who despise. and 
reject all His blessed provisions for them 
through Christ. What do you find? Does God 
there say: ‘All sinners shall live in torture for- 
ever’? No; we find not a single text where life 
in any condition is promised to that class. 


(od’s declarations assure us that ultimately 


He will have a clean universe, free from the. 


blight of sin and sinners—because “all the 
wicked will He destroy”.—Psalm 145: 20. 


- But while we do not find one verse of the Bible 
saying that this class can have life in torment, 
or in any other condition, we do find numerous 
passages teaching the reverse. Of these we give 
a few merely as samples. “The wages of sin is 
death.” (Romans 6:23) “The soul that sinneth, 
it shall die.” (Ezekiel 18:4, 20) “The wicked 
shall perish.” (Psalm 37:20) “Yet a little 
while and the wicked shall not be.” (Psalm 
87:10) Thus God has told us plainly the nature 
of the everlasting punishment of the wicked— 
that it will be death, destruction. 


The false ideas of God’s plan of dealing with 
the incorrigible, taught ever since the great 
“falling away’, which culminated in ecclesiasti- 
cism, and instilled into our minds from child- 
hood, are alone responsible for the view 
generally held, that the everlasting punishment 
provided for willful sinners is a life of torment. 
This view is held, notwithstanding the many 


-clear statements of God’s Word that their 


punishment is to be death. Here Paul states 


very explicitly what the punishment is to be. 
Speaking of the same Millennial day, and of the 


game class, who, despite all the favorable oppor- 


~” 


tunities and the fulness of knowledge then, will 


not come into harmony with Christ, and hence 
_ will “know not God” in the true sense and “obey 
not”, he says—“Who shall be punished”. Ah, 
_ yes! but how punished? He tells us how: They 
“shall be punished with everlasting destruction 
fa destruction from which there shall be no 
recovery, no redemption or resurrection— 


— 


Hebrews 10: 26-29] from the presence of the 


Lord and from the glory of His power”. (2 Thes- 


hs Everlasting Punishment 


salonians 1:9) This destruction is represented 
in the parable as the everlasting “fire” prepared 
for the devil and his angels. It is “the lake of 
fire and brimstone”, the second death (Revela- 
tion 20:14), into which the “goat” class of this 


parable are sent.—Matthew 25: 41. 
Thus the meaning and reasonableness of this 


statement concerning everlasting punishment 


are readily seen. 


Now consider carefully Matthew 25:46, and 
note the antithesis, the contrast, shown between 
the reward of the “sheep” and the reward of 
the “goats”, which the correct idea of the punish- 
ment (Greek— kolasin —to cut off) gives — 
the one class goes into everlasting life, while 
the other is everlastingly cut off from life— 
forever restrained in death. And this exactly 
agrees with what the Scriptures everywhere else 
declare concerning the wages or penalty of 
willful sin. 


Consider for a moment the words of verse 41: 
“Depart from me, ye cursed [once redeemed by 
Christ from the Adamic curse or condemnation 
to death, but now condemned or cursed, as 
worthy of the second death, by the One who 
redeemed them from the first curse], into ever- 
lasting fire [symbol of everlasting destruction], 
prepared for the devil and his messengers 
{servants ].” 


Remember that this is the final sentence at 
the close of the final trial—at the close of the 
Millennium; and that none will then be servants 
of Satan ignorantly or unwillingly, as so many 
now are; for the great Deliverer, Christ, will 
remove outside temptations, and provide assist- 
ance toward self-improvement, which will enable 
all who will to overcome inherent weaknesses 
and to attain perfection. These “goats”, who 
love evil and serve Satan, are the messengers 
(“angels”) of Satan. For these and Satan, and 
for no others, God has prepared second death— 
the everlasting destruction. Fire will come 
from God out of heaven and consume them. 
Consuming fire and devouring fire all can 
appreciate, unless their eyes are holden by false 
doctrine and prejudice. No one ever knew of a 
preserving fire; and as fire never preserves, but 
always consumes, God uses it as a symbol of 
utter destruction.—Revelation 20: 9. 


The Lake of Fire and Brimstone which is the Second Death 
—Rev. 19:20; 20:10, 14, 15; 21:38— 
The apostles used the same symbol and our Dons : 


“The lake of fire and brimstone” is several 
times mentioned in the book of Revelation, which 
all Christians admit to be a book of symbols. 


However, they generally think and speak of this 


_ particular symbol as a literal statement giving 
strong support to the torment doctrine, not- 
withstanding the fact that the symbol is clearly 
defined as meaning the seednd death: “And 
death and hell were cast into the lake of fire. 
This is the second death,” ete. (Rev. 20:14). It 
is sometimes spoken of as “a lake of fire burning 
vith brimstone” (Revelation 19: 20), the element 
brimstone being mentioned to intensify the 
symbol of destruction, the second death: burn- 
ing brimstone being one of the most deadly 
elements known. It is destructive to all forins 
of life. 

The symbolism of this lake of fire is further 
shown by the fact that the symbolic “heast” and 
the symbolic “false prophet’, and death and hell 
[Hades], as well as the devil and his followers, 
are destroyed in it.—Revelation 19:20; 20:10, 
14, 15; 21:8. 

This destruction or death is called the second 
death in contradistinction to the first or Adamie 
death, and not to signify that everything which 
goes into it dies a second,time. For instance, 
death (the first or Adamiec death), and Hades, 
the grave, are to be cast into it—this work will 
require the entire Millennium to accomplish it; 
and in no sense will they ever have been 
destroyed before. So also “the devil’, “the 
beast,” and “the false prophet”, will never have 
been destroyed before. 

From the first, or Adamie death, a resurrec- 
tion has been provided. All that are in their 
graves shall therefore come forth. The Reve- 
lator prophetically declares: “The sea gave up 
the dead which were in it, and death and hell 
[Hades, the grave] gave up the dead which were 
in them. ... And I saw the dead, small and 
great, stand "before God, and the books were 


opened.” (Revelation 20:13,12) It was in view 


of God’s plan for redeeming the race from 
Adamic death that in both the Old and New 
Testaments it is called a “sleep”. In Israel’s 
history of the good and the wicked it is repeat- 
edly stated that they slept with their fathers”. 


also. But no such symbol is used in reference . 
to the second death. On the contrary, the 
strongest figures of total and utter destruction 
are used to symbolize it; viz. “fire and brim- 
stone”; for that death will bea destruction from 
which there will be no recovery. ) 
Blessed thought! The Adamic death (tick 
claimed the whole race for the sin of their 
progenitor) shall be forever swallowed up, and 
shall cease in this second death into which it is 
to be cast by the great Redeemer who bought the 
whole world with the sacrifice of Himself. Thus ~ 
God tells us through the Prophet: “I will ransom 
them from the power of the grave [Sheol]. I 
will redeem them from death. . QO grave. 
[Sheol] I will be thy Adana ” - (Hosea | 
13:14) . The first or Adamie death shall no 
longer have liberty or power over men, as it has 
had for the past six thousand years; no longer © 
shall any die for Adam’s sin. (Romans Sue |, 
Jeremiah 31:29, 20; Ezekiel 18:2) Theneeforth — 
the New Covenant, sealed with the precious 
blood, shall be in force: and only willful trans- 
gressions will be counted as sin and punished — 
with the wages of sin—death—the second death. 
Thus will the Adamic death be cast into sie 
swallowed up by the second death. . 
And Hades and Sheol—the dark, seeret con- 
dition, the grave, which in the present time 
speaks to'us of a hope of future life by God’s — 
resurrection power in Christ—shall be no more; 
for the second death will devour no being fit for — 
life—none for whom there remains a shadow of — 


hope, but such only as, by the unerring Judge, — 


have been fully, impartially and individually 
found worthy of destruction. And Satan, that 


lying tempter who deceived and ruined the Trace. 


and who, with persistent energy and cunning, 
has sought continually to thwart the purpose of 
God for our salvation through Christ, and with 
him all who are of his spirit, “his angels,” shall 


be destroyed, and shall never awake from death _ 
to trouble the world again. Here he is said to ~ 
be cast into “the lake of fire’—the second death; _ 
and Paul in Hebrews 2:14, referring to the 4 


same thing, calls it destruction—“that he might 
destroy death, and him that hath the ‘power of 
death, that is the devil”, 
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Thus the second destruction (or death) begins 
quite early in the new judgment: it begins with 
the false systems symbolized by the beast, false 
prophet, ete., but it will not reach the world of 
mankind, as individuals, until they have first 
had full trial, with full opportunity to choose 


life and live forever. Chapters 20:12, 13, and 
21:3-7, indicate the blessed, favorable trial in 
which all, both dead and living (except the 


church, who, with Jesus Christ, are kings, 


priests, soint-heirs and judges), will be brought 
to a full knowledge of the truth, relieved from 
sorrow and pain, and freed from every blinding 


error and prejudice, and tried “according to 
_ their works”. 


clean universe. 


The grand outcome of that trial will be a 
As the Revelator expresses it, 


_ “Every creature which is in heaven and on the 


| Cart. \ 


. heard I saying, Blessing and honor 
and glory and power be unto Him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb forever”. 
But this result will be accomplished in harmony 
with all God’s dealings past and present, which 
have always recognized man’s freedom of will 
to choose good or evil, life or death. 


- We cannot doubt then that in the close of the 
Millennial age, God will again for a “little 
season” permit evil to triumph, in order thereby 


to test His creatures (who will by that time have 
-become thoroughly aequainted with both good 


and evil, and the consequence of each, and will 
have had His justice and His love fully demon- 
strated to them), that those who finally prefer 
and choose evil may be cut off—destroyed. Thus 
God will for all eternity remove all who do not 
love righteousness and hate iniquity. 

We read, regarding that testing, that Satan 
will endeavor to lead astray all mankind, whose 
numbers will then be as the sand of the sea for 
multitude; but that many of them will follow 
Satan’s evil example and choose evil and dis- 


obedience, with past experience before them, and 


unhampered by present weaknesses and blinding 


_ influences, we need not suppose. However, when 


God does not tell us either the number or the 


_ proportion of those to be found worthy of life, 
and those to be judged worthy of death (the 


‘second death), we may not dogmatize. 


Of one 
thing we may be confident, God willeth not the 


_ death of the wicked, but would that all should 
turn to Him and live; and no one will be 


destroyed in that “lake of fire and brimstone® 
(figurative of utter destruction—Gehenna) Wh» 
is worthy of life, whose living longer would be 
a blessing to himself or to others in’ harmony 
with righteousness. 


Utter and hopeless destruction is intended 
only for willful evil doers, who, like Satan, in 
pride of heart and rebellion against God, will 
love and do evil notwithstanding the manifesta- 
tions of God’s disapproval, and notwithstanding 
their experience with its penalties. Seemingly - 
the goodness and love of God in the provision of 
a ransom, a restitution, and another opportu- 
nity of life for man, instead of leading all to an 
abhorrence of sin, will lead some to suppose 
that God is too loving to cut them off in the 
second death; or that if He did so He would 
give them other, and yet other future opportu- 
nities. Building thus upon a supposed weakness 
in the divine character, these may be led to try 
to take advantage of the grace (favor) of God, 
as a license for willful sin. But they shall go 
no further; for their folly shall be made mani- 
fest. Their utter destruction will prove to the 
righteous the harmony and perfect balance of 
justice, wisdom, love and power in the divine 
Ruler. 


Revelation 21:8 


The true character of the goat class is 
portrayed. The fearful and unbelieving [who 
will not trust God], the abominable, murderers 
[brother - haters], whoremongers, sorcerers, 
idolaters [such as misappropriate and misuse 
divine favors, who give to self or any other 
creature or thing that service and honor which 
belong to God], and all “liars’—““whosoever 
loveth and maketh a lie” {in a word, all who do 
not love the truth and seek it, and at any cost 
defend and hold it] “shall have their part in the 
lake which burneth with fire and brimstone 
[Gehenna, symbol of utter destruction], which 
is the second death”. Such company would be 
repulsive to any honest, upright being. It is 
hard to tolerate them now, when we can sympa- 
thize with them, knowing that such dispositions 
are now in great measure the result of inherited 
weakness of the fleshh We are moved to a 
measure of sympathy by the remembrance that 
in our own cases, often, when we would do good 
evil is present with us. But in the close of the 


Millennial judgment, when the Lord, the right- 
eous Judge, shall have given every advantage 
and opportunity of knowledge and ability, this 
class will be an abhorrence and detestation to 
all who are in harmony with the King of glory. 
And the righteous will be glad when, the trial 
being ended, the gift of life of which these shall 
have proved themselves unworthy, shall be taken 
from them, and when the corrupters of the 


earth, and all their work and influence, shall be 
destroy ed, 


Lhe Devil, the Beast and the False Prophet 
Tormented 


Revelation 20:9 tells of the destruction of 
those individuals who join with Satan in the last 
rebellion; and verse 15 tells of that same 
destruction in other words, using the symbol 
“lake of fire”. They are devoured or consumed 
in fire. This being the case, the torment of 
verse 10 cannot rater to these human beings who 
are consumed, destroyed. Hence the question 
narrows down to this: Will Satan and a false 
prophet and a beast be tortured forever, and 
does this verse so teach? 

We answer in God’s own words: “All the 
wicked will he destroy”. Concerning Satan, the 
arch enemy of God and man, God expressly 
advises us that he will be destroyed, and not 
preserved in any sense or condition.—Heb. 2:14. 


The beast and false prophet systems, which 
during the gospel age have deceived and led 
astray, will be cast into a great, consuming 
trouble in the close of this gospel age. The 
torment of those systems will be aionion, ie., 
lasting. It will continue as long as they. last, 
until they are utterly consumed. So also the 
system of error, which will suddenly manifest 
itself at the end of the Millennial age and lead 
the “goats” to Sedo la by will be consumed. 
(Revelation 20:7 - 10) That deceiving system 
(not specified as to kind, but merely called 
Satan, after its instigator) will be cast into the 
same sort of trouble and destruction, in the end 
of the Millennial age, as the beast and false 
prophet. systems are now being cast into it, in 
the end of the gospel age. 


Revelation 19:3, speaking of one of these 
systems, says: “Her smoke rose up forever and 
ever’. That is to say, the remembrance 
(“smoke”) of the destruction of these systems 
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of deception and error will be lasting, the lesson 
will never be forgotten—as smoke, which con- 
tinues to ascend after a destructive fire, is 
testimony that the fire has done its work. See 
also Isaiah 34:8 - 10. 


Of Revelation 14:9-11 we remark, inciden- 
tally, that all will at once concede that if a literal 


worshiping of a beast and image were meant in 


verse 9, then few, if any, in civilized lands are 
liable to the penalty of verse 11; and if the 
beast and his image and worship and wine and 
cup are symbols, so also are the torments and 
smoke and fire and brimstone. 


The casting of death and the grave into utter 
destruction, the second death, during the Millen- 
nial age, is a part of the utter destruction which 
will inelude every improper, injurious and 
useless thing. (Isaiah 11:9; Psalm 101:5-8) 
The second death, the sentence of that individual 
trial, will be final: it will never be destroyed. 
And let all the lovers of righteousness say, 
Amen; for to destroy the second death, to 
remove. the sentence of that Just and impartial 
trial, would be to let loose again not only Satan, 
but all who love and practice wrong and decep- 
tion, and who dishonor, the Lord with their evil 
institutions—to oppose, offend and endeavor to 
overthrow those who love and desire to serve 
Him and enjoy His favor. We rejoice that there 
is no danger of this, but that divine justice 
unites with divine wisdom, love and power, to 
bring in everlasting righteousness on a Pera: 
nent basis. : 


Turned Into Hell 


“The wicked shall be turned into hell, and the - 
nations that forget God.”—Psalm 9: 17. ; 

This statement of the Lord recorded by. the 
Psalmist we find without any qualification 
whatever, and we must accept it as a positive 
fact. If the claims of “Orthodoxy” respecting 
hell were true, this would be, indeer a fearful 
message. 

But let us substitute the true meaning of the 
word sheol, and our text will read: “The wicked 
shall be turned into the condition of death, and 
all the nations that forget God”. This we | 
believe; but next, who are the wicked? In one 
sense all men are wicked: in that all are violators 


of God’s law; but in the east sense the wicked r 


are those who, with full knowledge of the exceed- 
ing sinfulness of sin, and the remedy provided 
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for their recovery from its baneful effects, 
wilfully persist in sin. 
As yet few—only consecrated believers—have 


. come to a true knowledge of God. The world 


knows Him not, and the nations cannot forget 
God until they are first brought toa knowledge of 
Him. The consecrated have been enlightened, 
led of the spirit through faith to understand the 
deep and hidden things of God, which reveal the 
glory of God’s character, but which, though 
expressed in His Word, appear only as foolish- 
ness to the world. 


As we have hitherto seen, this will not be so 
in the age to come, for then “the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters 
eover the sea”. (Isaiah 11:9) Much that we 
now receive by faith will then be demonstrated 
to the world. When He who has ransomed man 
from the power of the grave (Hosea 13:14) 
begins to gather His purchased possessions back 
from the prison-house of death (Isaiah 61:1), 
when the sleepers are awakened under the genial 
rays of the Sun of Righteousness, they will not 
be slow to realize the truth of the hitherto seem- 
ingly idle tale, that “Jesus Christ, by the grace 


_ of God, tasted death for every man”. 


We have also seen that the gradual ascent of 
the King’s highway of holiness in that age will 
be possible to all, and. comparatively easy, 
because all the stones—stumbling-blocks, errors, 
ete.—will have been gathered out, and straight 
paths made for their feet. It is in that age that 
this text applies. Those who ignore the favor- 
ing circumstances of that age, and will not be 
obedient to the righteous Judge or Ruler— 
Christ—will truly be the wicked. And every 
loyal subject of the kingdom of God will approve 
the righteous judgment which turns such an one 
again into Sheol—the condition of death. Such 
an one would be unworthy of life; and, were he 
permitted to live, his life would be a curse to 


himself and to the rest of mankind, and a 


blemish on the work of God. 


This will be the second death, from which there 
will be no resurrection. Having been ransomed 


from the grave (Sheol) by the sacrifice of Christ, 


if they die again on account of their own sin, 


“there remaineth no more sacrifice for sin”. 
(Hebrews 10:26) “Christ dieth no more; death 


hath no more dominion over him.” (Romans 
6:9) The second death should be dreaded and 
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shunned by all, since it is to be the end of exist- 
ence to all those deemed unworthy of life. But 
in it there ean be no suffering. Like Adamic 
death, it is the extinction of life. 

Tt is because through sin mankind had become 
subject to death(Sheol, Hades) that Christ Jesus 
came to deliver us and save us from death. (1 
John 3:8; Hebrews 2:14) Death is a cessation 
of existence, the absence of life. There is no 
difference between the conditions in the Adamic 
and second deaths, but there is hope of release 
from the first, while from the second there will 
be nd release, no return to life. ‘The first death 
sentence passed upon all on account of Adams 
sin, while the second death can be incurred only 
by willful, individual sin. 

That the application of our text belongs to 
the coming age is evident, for both saints and 
sinners go into Sheol or Hades now. This 
Seripture indicates that, in the time when it 
applies, only the wicked shall go there. And the 
nations that forget God must be nations that 
have known Him; else they could not forget 
Him. Never yet have the nations been brought 
to that knowledge, nor will they be until the 
coming time, when the knowledge of the Lord 
shall fill the whole earth, and none shall need 
to say unto his neighbor, Know thou the Lord, 
for all shall know Him, from the least to the 
greatest of them.—Isaiah 11:9; Jeremiah 31:34. 


The Hebrew word goz, rendered “nations” in 
this verse, is elsewhere used by the same writer 
and rendered “heathe ’,‘Gentiles” and “people”. 
The thought seems to be—any who do not 
become God’s covenant people, even though they 
be not openly wicked. The nations (Gentiles, 
all who under that full knowledge do not become 
Israelites indeed) who are forgetful or negligent . 
of God’s favors enjoyed, and of their duties and 
obligations to Him, shall share the fate of the 
willfully “wicked”, and be cast into the second 
death... 


In further proof of this, we find that the 
Hebrew word shuv, which in our text is trans- 
lated “turned”, signifies turned back, as to a 
previous place or condition. Those referred to in 
this text either have been in Sheol or are liable 
to enter it, but being redeemed by the precious 
blood of Christ, will be brought out of Sheol 
If then they are wicked, they, and all who forget 
God, shall be turned back, or returned, to SheoL 
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Did the Jews Believe in Everlasting Torment? 


Nee G that we teach that the doctrine of 
everlasting torment was engrafted upon the 
doctrines of the Christian church during the 
period of the apostasy, the great falling away 
which culminated in Papacy, some have inquired 
whether it does not seem, according to the works 
of Josephus, that this doctrine was firmly held 
by the Jews; and, if so, they. ask, does it not 
seem evident that the early Christians, being 
largely converts from Judaism, brought this 
doctrine with them, in the very outstart of 
Christianity ? 

We answer, No; the doctrine of everlasting 
torment sprang naturally from the doctrine of 
human immortality, which as a philosophic 
question was first promulgated in anything like 
the present form by the Platoni¢ school of 
Grecian philosophy. These first affirmed that 
each man contained a fragment of deity, and 
that this would prevent him from ever dying. 
This foundation laid, it was as easy to describe 
a place for evil-doers as for well-doers. But to 
the eredit of those heathen philosophers be it 
recorded that they failed to develop, or at least 
to manifest, that depth of degradation from 
benevolence and reason and pity, necessary to 
paint by word and pen and brush such details 
of horrors and agonies a8 were soon incorpo- 
rated into their doctrine, and a belief thereof 
declared “necessary to salvation” in the pro- 
fessed church of Christ. . 

To appreciate the case, it is necessary to 
remember that, when the Christian church was 
established, Greece stood at the head of intelli- 
gence and civilization. Alexander the Great had 
conquered the world, and had spread respect for 
Greece everywhere; and though, from a military 
point of view, Rome had taken her place, it was 
otherwise in literature. For centuries, Grecian 
philosophers and philosophies led the intellec- 
tual world, and impregnated and affected 
everything. It became customary for philoso- 
phers and teachers of other theories to claim 
that their systems and theories were nearly the 
same as those of the Grecians, and to endeavor 


to remove differences between their old theories 


and the popular Grecian views. And some 
sought to make capital by claiming that their 


system embraced all the good points of Platon- 


ism with others which Plato did not see. 


Of this class were the teachers in the Christian . 


church in the second, third and fourth centuries. 
Conceding the popularly accepted correctness 
of the philosophers, they claimed that the same 


good features of philosophy were found in — 
Christ’s teachings, and that He was one of the 


greatest philosophers, ete. 
Platonism and Christianity took place. 
became the more pronounced as kings and 


emperors began to scrutinize religious teachings, 


Thus a blending of | 
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and to favor those most likely-to awe the people 


and make them law-abiding. 


teachers were truckling to such imperial 


scrutiny, and teaching an everlasting punish- 


ment for those who violated the laws of the 


While heathen © 


emperors (who ruled as divinely appointed), we — 
cannot suppose otherwise than that theambitious — 
characters in the church at that time, who were — 


seeking to displace heathenism and to become - 
the dominant religious power instead, would — 
make prominent such doctrines as would 4 in the | 


eyes of the emperors seem to have an equal hold 


upon the fears and prejudices of the people. 


And what could be more to the purpose than the — 


doctrine of endless torment of the refractory? 
The same motives evidently operated with 


Josephus when writing concerning the belief of — 


the Jews. His works should be read as apologies — 


for Judaism, and as efforts to exalt that nation 
in the eyes of Rome and the world. It should be — 


remembered that the Jews had the reputation of — 


being a very rebellious people, very unwilling to 
be ruled even by the Cesars. 


‘They were hoping, - 


in harmony with God’s promises, to become the 


chief nation. . 


spirit of liberty. 


Josephus had an object - in writing ie two 
principal works, “Antiquities,” and “Wars of the 
He wrote them in the Greek language _ 
while living at Rome, where he was the friend i 
and guest successively of the Roman emperors | 
Vespasian, Titus and Domitian, and where he 8 
was in constant contact with the erpelag pur ‘ 


Jews’ 


Many rebellious outbreaks had 
occurred .among therh, and their peculiar — 
religion, different from ‘all others, came in for — 
its share of blame for favoring too much Gee 


yes 


| 
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osophies. These books were written for the 
purpose of showing off the Jewish people, their 
courage, laws, ethics, etc., to the best advantage 
before the Grecian philosophers and Roman 
dignitaries. This object is covertly admitted in 
his preface to his “Antiquities”,in which he says: 

“T have undertaken the present work as think- 
ing it will appear to all the Greeks worthy of 
their study. . . Those that read my book may 
wonder that my discourse of laws and historical 
facts contains so much of philosophy... . How- 
ever, those that have a mind to know thie reasons 
of everything may find here a very curious 
philosophical theory.” 


In a word, as a shrewd man who himself had 
_become imbued with the spirit of the Grecian 
philosophies then prevailing, Josephus drew 
_ from the Law and the Prophets, and from the 
traditions of the elders and the theories of the 
various sects of the Jews, all he could find that 
in the most remote degree would tend to show :— 


First, that the Jewish religion was not far 
behind popular Grecian philosophy; but that 
somewhat analogous theories had been drawn 
from Moses’ Law, and held by some Jews, long 
before the Grecian philosophers broached them. 


Secondly, that it was not their religious ideas 
which made the Jews as a people hard to control 
or “rebellious”, as all liberty-lovers were 
esteemed by the Caesars. Hence he attempts to 
prove, at a time when virtue was esteemed to 
consist mainly in submission, that Moses’ Law 
“taught first of all that God is the Father and 
Lord of all things, and bestows a happy life 
upon those that follow Him, but plunges such 
as do not walk in the paths of virtue into iney- 
itable miseries”. And it is in support of this 
idea, and for such purposes, evidently, that 
Josephus, after saying, “There are three philo- 
sophical sects among the Jews; first, the 
- Pharisees; second, the Sadducees, and third, 
the Essenes,” proceeds to give an account of 
their three theories; especially detailing any 
features which resembled Grecian philosophy. 
_ And because the last and least, the Essenes, 
‘most resembled the doctrines of the Stoics and 


leading Grecian theories, Josephus devotes 
_ nearly ten times as much space to their views as 


[ 
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to the views of both Sadducees and Pharisees 
combined. 
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Josephus directed special attention to the 
Essenes because it suited his object to do so. 
He admits that the Sadducees, next to the 
largest body of Jewish peopie, did not believe 
in human immortality. And of the Pharisees’ 
views he makes a blind statement, calculated to 
mislead, as follows: “They also believe that 


‘souls have an immortal vigor in them [This 


might be understood to mean that the Pharisees 
did not believe as the Sadducees that death 
ended all existence, but believed in a vigor or 
life beyond the grave—by a resurrection of the 
dead], and that under the earth there will be 
rewards and punishments, according as they 
have lived virtuously or viciously in this life; 
and that the latter are to be detained in an ever- 
lasting prison [death—not torture], but that 


‘the former [the virtuous] shall have power to 


revive and live again’. 

Is it not apparent that Josephus has whittled 
and stretched the views of the Pharisees, as 
much as his elastic conscience would allow, to 
show a harmony between them and the philoso- 
phies of Greece? Paul, who had been a Pharisee, 
contradicts Josephus. While Josephus says 
they believed “that only the virtuous would 
revive and live again” [Does not this imply a 
resurrection, and imply also that the others 
would not live again, but remain dead, in the 
great prison—the tomb?] Paul on the contrary 
says: “I have hope toward God, which they 
themselves allow, that there shall be a resurree- 
tion of the dead, both of the just and unjust”. 
—Acts 24:15. 


We have no hesitancy about accepting the 
testimony of the inspired Apostle Paul, not only 
in regard to what the Jews believed, but also as 
to what he and the early church believed; and 
we repeat, that the theory of the everlasting 
torment of the wicked, based upon the theory 
that the human soul cannot die, is contrary to 
both the Old and New Testament teachings, and 
was introduced among Jews and Christians by 
Grecian philosophers. Thank God for the purer 
philosophy of the Scriptures, which teaches that 
the death of the soul (being) is the penalty of 
sin (Ezekiel 18:20); that all souls condemned 
through Adam’s sin were redeemed by Christ’s 
soul (Isaiah 53:10); and that only for willful, 
individual sin will any die the second death— 
an everlasting punishment, but not everlasting 
torment. 
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JUVENILE BIBLE STUDY 


NE question. for each day is provided by this journal. The parent will find it interesting and helpful ie 
to have the child take up a question each day and to aid it in finding the answer in the Scriptures, 
thus developing a knowledge of the Bible and learning where to find in it the information which is desired. 


- 


1. What is the new “world’—arranaemcnt of 8. What does ihe Greek word translated 


things—called in the Bible? “gospel” mean? ore : 
Answer: “New heavens and new carth”’. See 2 Peter Answer: Good news. 2 
rey 2, ; 


’ Whats ho 4 alc} Magee £ +h 2. Would it be good news to find that “all 
«=. Whatts to be the special characteristic cf the xctions. and families’ are to be blessed in 


“ . a (ea rh . “r ed i. 
new order 07 wards Abraham and his seed? " 
aes: See 2 Peter 3:13. - si eat Neal 


10.. Who are to be “the seed of Abra | 


. What special characteristic did St. Paul say Bore we 

sy ane to “the world that now is’? Answer: See Galatians 5: 16, 27-29. aie, 

Answer: See Galatians 1: 4. 11. Who is to be king or ruler of the new order 
4. What is to become of the old order of things? of things? 

Maines See 2 Peter 3:10; Hebrews 12:26, 27. Answer: See 1 Corinthians 15: 25; sraunee 25: 31, 

Who 1s “the god canny one] of this werk? 12. What ts the first enemy he is to “put under 

or arrangement of things? ee feet’? 

Answer: Satan. See 2 Corinthians 4: 4. Answer: See Mark 3:27; Revelation 20: 1, 2. 


4 ASN Ma Oh ba ihivndh tie. tininchs oh Geen 113. Will any others reign with Christ? 
Ansiver: See 2 Corinthians 4:4, last half. Answer: See Romans 8:17; Revelation 3: 21; 20: 6. 


What is “the gospel. of Christ’? 14. When one reigns what title is given him? 
Answer: See Galatians 3: 8. Answer: That_of king. 
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Editorial Note 


ANTS of greatest moment have 
appened in this land, of which 
people are in ‘ignorance. These 
‘s reached a climax at Los Angeles, 
iornia, home of the multi-million- 
May 17th last, when a highly 
Christian lady, Mrs. Emma 
stian gentlemen 


ed, 
tin, and three Chri 
» taken to prison, victims of 2 
piracy put in operation by agents 
he Department of Justice. These 
ts are SO shocking and unbeliey- 
, that every editor in the land 
ald have taken up the matter and 
ed for redressive action, but did 
So little has been said through 
press that the legerdemain of 
asteraft in the days of the Tnquisi- 
is brought vividly to mind. 

4 


) 


HEN a nation or people suffers 


privileges 
every law- piding citizen to. 
certain the cause and if a remedy 
ayailable, help to apply it. 

"The nations of the earth are in 
great crisis. Calm, sober and 
gnest, consideration yas never so 
tuch needed. The purpose of 
ris writing is to enlighten, aid 
nd comfort.by stating the truth 

n plain terme the only motive , 
eing love for mankind. Those who 
efrain from violence, ealmly view 
he facts and conditions and deal 
nonestly, will be a blessing to 
themselves and their fellow men. 
_ ‘The greatest calamity. that coul 
destruction by violence. 
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Number 27 


From the Les Angeles Record of 


that date we quote: 

“pyndreds of members of the Inter- 
national Bible Students Association 
Pedro dock yester- 
day to bid farewell to their three 
friends and associates who departed by 
the steamer President to serve the fed- 
eral sentences imposed upon them dur- 
ing the war for hindering the selective 
draft. The prisoners on the ship and 
the concourse on the shore joined in 
prayers and hymns. One stranger in- 
quired, ‘Are these departing mission- 
aries?) Sightseers were amazed when 
told that these were going to the peni- 
tentiary for distributing “The Finished 
Mystery’. Mrs. Martin will be taken 
to State’s Prison at San Quentin to- 
night to serve three years.” 

This report is conspicuous by what 


loss of tights and 
ce, It is the duty 


o 


EPITOME 


PART I. “DISTRESS orf Nations”: Caute, 
the Warning, the Remedy. In Part I 
be found proof of the following points : 
That Christendom is) in 


P 


his fixed pr 


the greatest crisis 
t conditions were 


Remembering the 
st Bible Students in 
ia in 1917 and in 


it does mot say. 
persecutions again 
Germany and Austr 
Canada in 1918, and how these were 
instigated and’ participated in by the 
elergy on beth sides of the ocean, THE 
GoupEN AGE, in justice to the people. 
sent a reporter to Ios Angeles to 
ascertain the facts, and here in New 
York obtained from Judge Rutherford, 
President of the Watch Tower Bible & 
Tract Society, 2 general review of the 
situation and why such things are 
possible in America. His review is so 
comprehensive and the facts stated are 
of such vital importance to the people 
__of transcendently greater importance 
than labor and economics, agriculture, 
manufacturing, transportation, inver- 
tion, etc.—_that THE Goupen Acer devotes 
this entire issue to the subject. 


- Cause, Warning, Remedy 


d come upon the nations that forget 
inciples of righteousness.— 
Psalm 9:17 3 33:12. 

Bolshevism had its birth in 
Russia, where oppression and un- 
righteousness have long prevailed. 


All over the earth “men’s hearts 


such calamities woul 


God and ignore 


of the age; that presen ast, 
foreknown and foreshadowed in prophecy; that [are | failing them for fear’— 
the closing erents of Israel’s history are f f ce 
heing duplicated; that the political, financial earing lest this dread malady be 
and ecclesiastical leaders are combin against . . . 
the common people; that Bolshevism 18 feared inflicted upon all nations. The 
py the nations of earth; that the divine eause 15 not recent, but of long 
remedy is foreknown and foretold, and, if x A ‘ 
yemted, would avert untold sufferings. standing. The remedy 1s certain, 
PART I. “THe Beast At Warn”: A Kev- ‘Who is the wise man that may 
elation in Politics. : Sai ie fap itis ? 
ihe greatest game of politics of the ages understand this? ue Jer.. 8: be. 


is uncovered ; “beast” i 
purpose exposed. 


PABT lil. The Grand Finalé, 


befall a nation is controversies and 


arned that just 


dentified and his 


be wise. The following will enable 


He who acquaints himself with 
the real cause of present unrest , 
who refrains from violence, avoids 
deals honestly with his fellow-man will 
him to acquire wisdom. 


ie Dip 


PRESENT CRISIS FORESHADOWED - 


Christendom is composed of those nations of earth which 
claim to be Christian. 


prior to the happening 
Old Testament has a 


nation of Israel; and (2) in a wider scope on Christen- 
dom. Through his prophets Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Zepha- 
niah, and others, God forewarned Israel of impending 
disaster, at the same time naming a remedy that would 
avert such disaster. The fierce hordes of the north coun- 
try, the Chaldeans, pictured the radical element of 
' Christendom. Warning and remedy apply now. 

Israel was ruled by three dominant elements 3 viz., the 
king and his household, constituting the professional 
politicians ; the princes, nobles and Pharisees, which em- 
braced the Wealthy, prominent and influential citizens M 
and the rabbis, scribes and priests, forming the clergy of 
that time. 

In the affairs of all nations there are usually three 
elements that work either separately or conjunctively to 
control and rule the people. These are professional 
politicians, flnancial princes and ecclesiastical rulers, 

In Israel’s time these three elements combined against 
the common people, were guilty of oppression and extor- 
tion, corresponding with present profiteering. Because 
the clergy in the close of Israel’s experience joined with 
this unrighteous class, the Lord denounced them for 


their oppression and designated them as ‘the children of © 


the devil’-—John 8: 44, 

The clergy shaped the religious course of the people 
of Israel. They began their career with good intentions, 
but yielding to selfish desires and flattery, they became 
- lovers of power, desiring and accepting the honor and 
plaudits of men, and degenerated into an unfaithful class 
of servants and led the people into idolatry. Time and 
again Jehovah warned these leaders and showed them 
his remedy whereby they could avoid great punishment 
and be restored to his favor. They ignored the divine 
remedy and the result was their overthrow. This proph- 
ecy was fulfilled upon Israel and is certain of fulfillment 


upon Christendom unless the divine warning is heeded, 


Every sober-minded person should stop 
profit by the events of the past. 

Christ Jesus organized the church through his apos- 
tles. Its beginning was pure, but, afterwards, ambitious 
men became leaders, forgot the relationship to God, and 
formed an alliance with politicians and financial princes. 
This alliance is herein designated the “unholy trinity’, It 
has existed since the early days of the Christian era. 
These ambitions men in the church formed what has 
been known as the clergy, as distinguished from the 
laity. They have made it easy for professional politi- 
cians to find a berth in the church. They have invited 


and consider and 
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(1) To a limited extent upon the 
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the ultra-rich and influential to prominent ce 
‘ynagogues, and at different stages in the world’s. 
have acted jointly in each other’s interest. 
time the greates 
classes, 


honest press, 
master mind, § 
now to domina 
proof of this p 
In the chur 


typified the Christ. In « 
instances the prophet represented Jesus alone, whil. 
some specially favored sery 
times represented a collec 
the body of Christ, 
Where the words Israel and Judah are used by 
prophet Jeremiah Israel Tepresents the Roman Cath: 
hierarchy, while Judah represents the Protestant éccl: 
Where the word Judah alone is used 


1 to 49 of the prophecy of Jeremiah the king of Babylc 


pictured particularly Bolshevism, 


governing or controlling influence over the radical el) 


ments of Society at this time. Bolshevism, tr 
prophetic in in 


WORLD ENDED 
Jesus was asked 
proof of the end of 


Ae es 
oi 
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the world and he gave the answer, 


i" 


by his disciples as to what woul b 
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word “world” is not meant earth, but the order of 
ety during a given or stated period of time. The 
ples were informed that when the period of the end 
he world was reached there would be “upon earth dis- 
s of nations with perplexity, ...men’s hearts irises 
mn. far fear {of what they see ] coming upon the earth’ 
t “nation” [would] rise against nation and kingdom 
inst kingdom” in a great world-war which would be 
owed by other distressing conditions. This prophetic 
‘ement of Jesus began to have its fulfillment in 1914 
1 the coming of the world war, which war God had 
‘told through the mouth of his prophets many cen- 
es before. (Joel 3:9-14; Matthew 24:17; Luke 21: 
The world war has greatly weakened the nations. 
the great industries were employed to win the war. 
ges were high while the war progressed. Suddenly 
war ended, but the cost of living does not decrease 
1 the end of war and the workers insist on a liy- 
wage. Profiteering has influenced the spirit of dis- 
tent. Injustice and unrighteousness have so long pre- 
led that the mass of mankind have lost faith in the 
gy and their allies, and the spreading of discontent 
3 on at a rapid pace. ‘The burden of the common 
ple increases, while ecclesiasticism and Big Business 
¢ more money, hoping to strengthen their position. 
THE REAL CAUSE 
£ will be conceded by every one that had all classes of 
ple dealt justly with each other, had their actions 
a prompted by love and unselfishness, had they put 
| operation the golden rule, there would have been 
\world war, there would be no widespread discontent 
threatened troubles following the war. For nearly 
tteen centuries the clergy have posed as the mouth- 
es of the Lord on earth, claiming ‘to be his followers 
the teachers of his Word. But it is fact that needs 
sroot that as a class they have failed in their mission. 
|. foreknew and foretold the exact condition we now 
on the earth. ‘Therefore we should expect to find 
‘he also foretold the cause for such conditions. The 
s disclose that the greater blame lies at the door of 
slergy class, including the Catholic hierarchy and its 
testant allies; that they have not only gone wrong 
nselyes but have led the people into forbidden paths, 
‘that the divine judgment is. at hand unless the 
he remedy is heeded. 
esus commissioned his followers to preach the glad 
fags of his coming kingdom and to announce that the 
sing of the world would begin with its establish- 
it} ‘ated until then the duty devolving upon all his 
: followers was and is to keep themselves separate 
‘the world and from all entangling alliances with 
ties or other things of the world. We should there- 
expect that if those who claim to be his followers 
mouthpieces in the earth should depart from the 
n instructions of the Master and form alliances with 
hly institutions, disaster would befall them and their 
i unless they should fully repent and reform. 


ay 
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Satan, the prince of darkness, has always been the per- 
sonification of frand and deceit, wickedness and wrong- 
doing. The Scriptures foretold that Satan would have 
a seed; that is to say, men who would be his representa- 
tives, either consciously or unconsciously—and such is 
called in the Scriptures, ‘the seed of the serpent’. The 
Scriptures also show that the true followers of Jesus, 
without regard to denomination and creed, are desig- 
nated as “the seed of promise” and that there would 
be a great conflict between the seed of the serpent and 
the seed of promise until Satan’s kingdom is utterly de- 
troyed. It would follow, then, that any one of the class 
of men, even though professing to be followers of Jesus, 
who would depart from his teachings, allying himself 
with the powers of darkness, misrepresent his Word and 
engage in the persecution of the true and humble follow- 
ers of the Master, would be included in the Scriptural 
term, ‘the seed of the serpent’. 

Jesus designated the clergy of the Jewish time as “the 
seed of the serpent”. (John 8:44) The class of the 
present time forming the counterpart of that Jewish 
order must be placed in the same category, according to 
the words of the Master. 


INDICTMENT FOR CONSPIRACY 

A conspiracy is an agreement between two or more 
persons or classes to do a wrongful act. A conspiracy 
may be established by an express agreement or may be 
inferred from the acts or conduct of the parties working 
for the accomplishment of one general purpose. ‘The 
clergy as a class openly claim to be the Lord’s representa- 
tives on earth: therefore the allying of themselves with 
worldly classes or organizations to accomplish a purpose 
contrary to the Lord’s command would bring upon them 
the special indignation of the Lord, which would nee- 
essarily involve those allied with them. 

Jehovah, through his holy prophets, laid an indictment 
against the unfaithful leaders and rulers of Israel, which 
indictment is also laid, according to the rules of pro- 
phetic application, against the clergy and allies of the 
present time. ‘The charge in this divine indictment, 
briefly, is unfaithfulness to the Lord. Stated in prophetic 
phrase, the formal part of the indictment reads: “Be 
astonished, O ye heavens [high ones in ecclesiastic sys- 
tems| at this and be horribly afraid, be ye very desolate, 
saith the Lord. Jor my [professed] people have com- 
mitted two evils: (1) they have forsaken me, the foun- 
tain of living waters [source of life and truth] and (2) 
have hewn them out cistern [man-made systems and 
ereeds]|, broken cisterns that can hold no water [really 
contain no life-giving truth ].”—Jeremiah 2:12, 13. 

A conspiracy is formed amongst the men of antitypical 
Judah and Jerualem, namely the hypocritical and un- 
faithtul clergy, Catholic and Protestant and their sub- 
organizations, Knights of Columbus, Y. M. ©. A,, ete., 
together with the financial giants and professional poli- 
ticians, to estatblish a system on earth for the control of 
mankind, and against the anointed of the Lord, the “seed 
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of promise”, and against the common people and to de- 
ceive the people by setting up a counterfeit of Messiah’s 
kingdom. ‘lo accomplish this wrongful purpose “they 
[have gone] after other Gods to serve them”, to-wit: gods 
of power, wealth and fame.—Jeremiah 11:9, 10; 18:18. 


OVERT ACTS 


In furtherance of _ such conspiracy the clergy in par- 
ticular and their subordinate organizations and allies 
have committed the following overt acts, to-wit: 

(1) They have forsaken the Word of God, formulated 
and taught doctrines and creeds of their own, and set up 
other idols which they worship: 

(2) The ecclesiastical systems, under the leadership 
of a disloyal clergy, have committed fornication with the 
powers of state, political and financial; and 

(8) Posing as the representatives of the “Prince of 
Peace”.a disloyal clergy have openly advised, encouraged 
and advocated deeds of violence and “‘on [their] skirts is 
found the blood of the souls of the poor innocents” 
(Jeremiah 2.: 34) ; 

(4) They have resorted to lying, fraud and deceit, 
thereby leading the people into paths of error—and de- 
stroyed their faith in God and his: Word (Jeremiah 
12:10, 11; 14:13, 14; 5: 25~ 30; 8:9-11; 9:8,9); 

(5) They have scattered the flock of God, the true 
Christians, and suffered them to starve; 

(6) Hating the light that exposes them and their 
disloyalty to God, they have persecuted the light-bearers 
(Matthew 5:14), and by and through their wicked spy 
system they haye sought out, arrested, persecuted, im- 
prisoned, and killed the loyal servants of the Lord; 

(7) Although divinely commissioned to teach "the 
people concerning Messiah’s coming kingdom ’as the only 
channel and means of lasting peace, righteousness, Jib- 
erty, life and happiness, they have, contrary to this ccm- 


mand advocated and endorsed the formation of an earthly . 


“league of nations” and hail it as the savior, deliverer 
and blesser of mankind; all of which is a pollution of 
the office assumed by them and contrary to and against 
the peace and dignity of Jehovah and his Word. 


. THE PROOF 


‘It is but necessary to call attention to the walls Eaton 
and indisputable facts that have developed in recent 
years to establish beyond question the truthfulness of 
every overt act charged in the indictment. We consider 
the main charge of the indictment and the overt acts 
in the order named. 

(1) The forsaking of the Word of God and the estab- 
lishment of man- -made creeds instead: 

Nineteen centuries ago Jehovah began the develop- 
ment of the “seed of promise”, Jesus the Head and the 
church, his body. Jesus referred to the members of his 
body as ‘branches of the true vine’. (John 15:1, 2) 
The church began its development in purity of practice 
and in action. Of it Jehovah said: “I planted thee a 
noble vine, wholly a right seed ; how then art thou turned 
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into a degenerate plant of a hese vine [vine of t 
earth] unto me?”—Jeremiah 2:21; Revelation 14: 1 
Jehovah gave to the church nominal} particularly 
leaders, the greatest commission ever held by any earth 
creature, viz.: ‘To preach the glad tidings of great j 
of Christ’s coming kingdom through which all the fai 


- ilies of the earth shall be blessed. (Isaiah 61: 1-3; Lu 


9:60; 1 Corinthians 1:21; 9:16) What a wonderf 
and blessed opportunity to carry to a sad and sin-curs 
world the very message of comfort all needed! ‘To de’ 
ate from that message, or to teach instead man-ma 
doctrines amounts not only to a falling away but to po: 
tive disloyalty to the Lord. Christians are plainly tol 
“Love not the world [honor, plaudits, and the things th 
the world can confer] neither the things in the world 
“Be not conformed to this world,” but “keep [yourselve 
Ce from the world”.—1 John 2: 715; Romer i 
23 James 1: 27, | 
The early church grew rapidly and at first there w 
no distinction between the members, such as clergy ar 
laity. The early history of the church nominal is full’ 
beautiful stories of self-sacrifice and loving service. B 
Satan was active in planting ‘his seed’ among the loy 
ones; prosperity and wealth came, and with them can 
men ambitious to be lcaders—overs of the worl 
Office seekers crept in, obtained control and soon subst 
tuted formalism for simplicity of worship. Theologie 
contentions took possession of the church organizati: 
and the religion of Jesus Christ became a_ politic 
society. The church nominal surrendered to the imper 
of Rome, Constantine, who notwithstanding he put 
death his own sister, his son and his wife, was fawn 
upon by the ambitious clergy and was chosen as ti 
champion of the church. Christ and him crucified th 
became and still is a reproach to the self-seeking on: 
The state became so-called “Christian” and the chur 
became imperialistic. True Christianity in its orgar 
zation was supplanted by politicians and bishops and 
divinely given commission was cast aside. ‘The selfis 
ambitious clergy paganized and imperialized the religi 
of Jesus, and their disloyal course caused vast numbe 
to accept the new nominal Christianity, and thus tr 
Christianity was turned into a political religion. 
clergy loved the honors of the world and still love the 
and despise the self-sacrificing position. of the one wl 
faithfully performs his God-given commission. With t 
edict of Justinian came the parting of the ways betwee 
the true church of Christ and the church nominal- 
between Christianity and churchianity—and they. ha 
never met again. From then till now the true Christi: 
has been ruthlessly persecuted by the church nomini 
The clergy took away the Bible and forbade the cor 
mon people to read it and enacted laws making the pc 
session of the Bible by a layman a crimingl offen: 
From Arius till now some of the true followers of Jes 
have dared hold aloft the banner of truth and there 
subjected themselves to wicked persecution: Time c 
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eological colleges the doctrines of higher criticism and 
olution are substituted for the message of the Lord, 
$ sacrifice and his kingdom. Instead of keeping them- 
ves unspotted and separate from the world the larger 
reentaze of the clergy—Catholic and Protestant—seek 
_ alliance with the professional politicians and the 
ancial giants who can confer wealth and honor upon 
em. Instead of humbly serving and worshipping God, 
ey servé the worldly minded, and set up idols of gold, 
rthly power, and influence which they freely worship. 
1¢ proof of the first overt act charged in the indictment 
common knowledge and fully apparent to all. 
Second: Spiritual fornication, the second overt act 
arged, means illicit relationship between the church 
d the state. . oe) ; : 

The true church of Christ is spoken of in the symbolic 
iguage of the Bible as a “pure virgin”, while the apos- 
e church system—one that has forsaken God—is sym- 
lized by an impure woman and in the Scriptures des- 
1ated as a “whore” or “harlot”. Papacy being the 
st to forsake God and ally herself with the political 
wers is designated as “the mother of harlots, and 
minations of the earth”. (Revelation 17:5) The 
blical language clearly implies that the church nomi- 
lis guilty of illicit conduct. With whom? Jesus 
swers, “With the kings,” political ruling classes, and 
» “merchants”, the financial powers. 

‘For all nations have drunk of the wine of the wrath 
her fornication, and the kings of the earth have com- 
tted fornication with her, and the merchants of the 
th are waxed rich through the abundance of her deli- 
ies.” (Revelation 18:3) The clergy—Catholic and 
otestant—openly seek an alliance with prominent men 
the world, either political or financial, thus commit- 
g spiritual fornication. The prominent men are in 
obolic language of the Bible designated as “a green 
e’. (See Psalm 37:35) It is an indisputable fact, 
Ul known for centuries, but more particularly made 
nifest in modern times, that whenever a person rises 
prominence in a community, cither a politician, mer- 
int-or other wealthy man, the clergymen and their 
ef parishioners conspire together to induce such prom- 
nt person to become a member of their church, regard- 
3 of whether such prominent person claims to believe 
and love the Lord or not. To such unfaithful ones 
‘Lord says: “Upon every high hill and under every 
en tree thou wanderest, playing the harlot”.—Jere- 
I | 

The clergy claim for themselves the divine right to 
erpret the Bible and they interpret it to suit their own 


selfish passions, In modern times they have adopted 
worldly methods in their work. Organizations such aa 
the Knights of Columbus, Y. M. C. A., ete., are the chil- 
dren or offspring of the church systems. They use the 
Bible in a distorted attempt to show the propriety: of 
controlling the political affairs of this world through the 
church and their offspring organizations, They run 
after the political lords and professional politicians and 
brazenly offer the church systems as an added means to 
control the people. The church system’s methods are so 
very brazen in her attempt to ally herseff with unholy 
earthly interests that the Lord says to her: “Thou hast 
a whore’s forehead and refusest to be ashamed”. (Jere- 


“miah 3:3) And so abominable is the conduct of the 


church system, her clergy and her children in seeking the 
companionship of the professional politician and the 
financial powers that the Lord likens her to a certain 
wild beast who at the time of her regular heat seeks 
beastly gratification from any one who will accommodate 
her, saying to her, “How canst thou say I am not pol- 
luted, I have not gone after Baalim? See thy way in the 
valley, know what thou hast done: thou art a swift 
dromedary traversing her ways; a wild ass used to the 
wilderness, that snuffeth up the wind at her pleasure; in 
her occasion who can turn her away? All they that seek 
her will not weary themselves [to locate her]; in her 
month they shall find her.”—Jeremiah 2:23, 24. 
Third: ‘The third overt act charged is that of respon- 
sibility for the great wars that have afflicted the peoples 
of earth and particularly the world war which began in 
1914 at the end of the Gentile Times. And for this 
cause the Lord says to them: “On thy skirts is found 
the blood of the souls of the poor innocents: I [Jehovah] 
have not found it by secret search but upon all these”, 
—Jeremiah 2:34. 
_ Whether or not it is right for a nation to engage in 
war need not be here considered. The sole question here 
is, What is the proper position for the church to take. 
From God’s viewpoint the church must stand for things 
spiritual as distinguished from worldly governments. 
The commission to the followers of Jesus nowhere com- 
mands them to go to war, but exactly the contrary course 
is prescribed. Jesus said: “My kingdom is. not of this 
world: . . . [if it were] then would my servants fight”. 
When the mob assaulted him he said he could call for 
twelve legions of angels to fight his battle, but he declined 
to resort to force. He even forbade his disciples to use 
weapons of defense. The church is his body, the mem- 
bers of which are called to follow in his footsteps. (1! 
Peter 2:21) If worldly nations want to fight that is 
their business. ‘The followers of Jesus +o be faithful 
must obey his expressed will and refrain from shedding 
blood.—2 Corinthians 10: 3, 4. 
But the majority of the clergy have abandoned the 
will of the Lord and.set up their own will. This they 
do. -It is the clergy who taught the kings to believe 
that they ruled by divine right. From their teaching 
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“The king can do no wrong—this 
upon the theory that the king (political governing 
factor) represents the Lord on earth, and since God can 
do no wreng, neither can the king—ruling by divine 


came the axiom, 


right—do wrong. But rulers have convinced themselves 
thet to make war upon a neighboring nation is justifiable, 
because the clergy have so held and taught. Had the pro- 
fessed Christian clergy taught the people the truth, and 
had the people received it, there would have been no wars 
between Christian nations nor wars of Christian nations 
against other nations. The truth would have turned the 
people away from an evil course and saved them from 
ima horrors of war. Zhe preachers have preached war 
contrary to God’s Word, as he says: “I have not sent 
these prophets, yet they ran: I have not spoken to them, 
yet they prophesied. But if they had stood in my counsel 
Tw or dj and had caused my people to hear my words, 
then they should have turned them from their evil way, 
and from the evil of their doings’. (Jeremiah 23: 21, 
22) Hence the responsibility of the clergy for “the blood 
of the poor innocents”; and God will require at their 
hands a fearful accounting, unless they speedily avail 
themselves of the divine remedy. 

Fourth: 'The clergy have forsaken God in this, that 
they have resorted to lies, fraud and deceit to build their 
own systems, and thereby led the people into error and 
away from God. For centuries they have maintained 
their organizations by imposing upon the people the 
false doctrines of cternal torture, purgatory, masses for 
the dead, etc., and thereby induced many honest people 
to support them morally and to contribute: large sums 
of money for their upkeep. They have taken the posi- 
tion that el] who are saved must go to heayen and that 
such must unite with one of their church systems in 
order to secure a passport to heaven; whereas, on the 
contrary God’s Word shows (and they should have told 
the people this) that the mass of mankind will be saved 
on earth and restored to perfect manhood during Mes- 
siah’s reign. Since the great war the clergy are saying, 
“We must have some new religion, the soldier will not 
stand for the old,” some new stories by which to deceive 
the people and hold them in bondage. 

The people greatly desire peace, liberty-and life in 
happiness, all of which blessings the Bible teaches are 
coming to man during the Millennial reign of Christ. 
The clergy scoff at these great truths, deny the Millen- 
nial reign of the Messiah, and resort to fraud and deceit 
in order to keep the people in subjection and to feed fat 
their own selfish desires, Hence God says to them:. 

“For among my people are found wicked men: they 
lay wait, as he that setteth snares; they set a trap, they 
catch men, As a cage is full of birds, so are their houses 
full of deceit: therefore they are become great, and 
waxen rich. They are waxen fat, they shine; yea they 
overpass the deeds of the wicked; they judge not the 
cause, the cause of the fatherless, yet they prosper; and 
the right of the needy do they not judge. Shall I not 
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Lees for these things? saith the Lord: shall not. my soul 
be avenged on such a nation as this? A wonderful and 
horrible thing is committed in the land; the prophet: 
prophesy falsely, and the priests bear ‘rule by theiz 
means; and my [professed church | people love to have 
it. so; and what will ye do in the end thereof —Jere 
minh §:26 4S. 

Many of the clergy class have clulenae to have power te 
forgive sins and use this fraudulent and deceitful means 
to extract money from the pockets of the people. They 
have claimed to be the friend of the common people, 
whereas they deceive and defraud the people. Hence 
God says of those unfaithful stewards: “And they de- 
ceive every one his neighbor, and will not speak the 
truth; they have taught their tongue to speak lies, and 
weary themselves to commit iniquity. Thine habitatior 
is in the midst of deceit; through deceit they refuse % 
know me, saith the Lord.,.. Their tongue is as an arrow 
shot out; it speaketh deceit; one speaketh peaceably te 
his neighbor with his mouth, but in his heart he layeth 
his wait. Shall I not visit them for these things saith 
the Lord: shall net my soul be avenged on such a natior 
as this? [A nation forming an alliance with such un. 
faithful stewards|... Then the Lord said unto me, The 
prophets [preachers] preach lies in my name: I sent 
them not, neither have IT commanded them, neither spake 
unto them: they prophesy [speak] unto you a false 
vision and divination and a thing of nought, and the 
deceit of their heart.”’—Jeremiah 9: 5, 6,8,9; 14: 14. 

Fifth: hat the clergy, pastors, priests, ete., have 
scattered the flock of God, and left them to starve anc 
die. The Scriptures refer to the followers of Jesus as 
“the flock of God’. The positive command given the 
elders and leaders (who became clergymen) was “Feec 
the flock of God which is among you, taking oversigh’ 
thereof, not by constraint but willingly, not for filthy 
lucre but of a ready mind; not as lording it over the 
heritage, but being examples to the flock.” (1 Peter 5:2 
3) The only food that would sustain the true follower: 
of Jesus is the pure Word of Truth—the Bible. Th 
clergy failed to teach the people the Bible truths whict 
satisfy the hungry soul, namely, the Ransom, Resurree: 
tion and Restitution blessings which will be extended te 
all people during the reign of Christ now beginning 
And when any of “the flock” sought and found the trutt 
the clergy have scolded, threatened and persecuted ther 
and scattered the Lord’s sheep among the ravenous beast: 
of the earth—and have destroyed the faith of many thou 
sands. When some of the humble followers of the Maste) 
brought forth the pure message of truth, exposing thi 
error, this unfaithful clergy class caused the suppressior 
of that truth and the prosecution and imprisonment o 
the humble teachers of the people, for which denun 
ciation is pronounced upon them ses Jehovah. Seis 
o4:1-8. 

“Woe unto the ite that estoy and he bey 4 
sheep of my pasttre! saith the Lord. Therefore thu 
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saith the Lord God of Israel against the pastors that 
eed my people: Ye have scattered my flock, and driven 
them away, and have not visited them; behold I will 
visit upon you the evil of your doing, saith the Lord.... 
Therefore thus saith the Lord of hosts concerning the 

reachers: Behold, I will feed them with wormwood, 
and make them drink the water of gall: for from the 
prophets of Jerusalem [interchurchianity] is profane- 

aess gone forth into all the land.”—Jeremiah 23: 1, 2, 15. 
 Siath: In forsaking the Lord and following the evil 
tendencies of their own hearts the unfaithful clergy and 
assistants have committed the overt act of hating and 
wilfully spying out and persecuting the true and humble 
followers of Christ Jesus. 

_ God foreshadowed and illustrated this in the life expe- 
riences of Esau and Jacob, Although heir to the Abra- 
hamic promise—Hsau, because of his love for fleshly 
eratification and earthly pleasure, sold his birthright for 
a mess of savory meat, and then persecuted Jacob be- 
eause the latter made effort to avail himself of the prize 
he had justly bought. sau pictured the class of Christ- 
ian people—laymen and clergy—who have loved the 
pleastires of the world, honor and preferment of men, 
and despised the promises of God concerning his king- 
dor blessings. Jacob pictured the humble and faithful 
Christians who purchased the heavenly birthright by 
selling their all in full consecration to the Lord. The 
sau class—faithless ones—have persecuted the Jacob 
glass, faithful ones, who preferred to suffer persecution 
and death, remaining faithful to God rather than yield 
to the spirit of the world and lose the promised prize. 
The very faithfulness of the Jacob class has been a re- 
buke to that class who have desired to use the Christian 
religion as a camouflage to hide their evil and selfish 
course. Of the true Christians Jesus said: “Ye are the 
light of the world”. he selfish, faithless clergy have 
hated this light. The true Christian progresses in the 
knowledge of God’s plan. “The path of the just is as a 
shining light that shines more and more unto the perfect 
day.” Every progressive step of the true follower of 
Jesus has met with vigorous persecution at the hands of 
the ciargy class. 

CHURCH-STATE DESTROYS RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
- The Lord divided thie development of his church into 
seven epochs, progressive in their order. ‘l’o each epochal 
stage he provided a human messenger. Mach of these 
in turn was persecuted by the leaders or clergy class. 
The persecution of Arius, Waldo, Wycliffe, and Luther 
was led by the Papacy. The messenger to the sev- 
euth epoch of the church was Pastor Russell. Lor 
forty years he held aloft the light of the gospel of Mes- 
siah’s kingdom, which light exposed the deceitful and 
fraudulent claims, doctrines and practices of the clergy, 
and true to their instinct and past history the unfaithful, 
dishonest clergy—Catholic and Protestant—wickedly 
ad relentlessly persecuted Pastor Russell and his asso- 
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ciates in service. In 1916 he finished his earthly course, 
and others took up the burden where he laid it down and 


vigorously carried it forward, and like him they have 


been objects of persecution, 

The Catholic hierarchy and the Protestant nominal 
church systems have created societies, such as the 
Knights of Columbus, Y. M. C. A., Interchurch World 
Movement, etc., to aid in their work, and these have 
rendered valuable aid to their parents. It has been 
another means to cement firmly the “unholy trinity’. 
Their members are active in politics and fill important 
offices in every branch of the Government. They respond 
readily to the wishes of a parent clergy. These mem- 
bers of the antitypical Esau class have hated and mali 
ciously slandered Pastor Russell, the friend of the peo- 
ple, and his zealous associates. The great war furnished 
the opportunity to make manifest that hatred. In 1886 
Pastor Russell began the publication of a series of Bible 
comments—-STUDIES IN THE Scrrprures—in seven vol- 
umes, six of which he published in his lifetime, and the 
seventh, “The Finished Mystery,’ was published ‘after 
his death. It is an interpretation of Izekiel and Reve- 
lation. These prophetic books. of the Bible contrast the 
course of the true with the nominal church. In pro- 
phetie phrase the Lord foretold the persecution of the 
true by the false, and the great hypocrisy of the clergy. 
Necessarily “The Finished Mystery” explained these 
Scriptures in the light of the historical facts—recording 
fulfilled prophecy. This greatly angered the clergy, 
because it interfered with their scheme to further defraud 
the people, and they sought an opportunity for vengeance. 

The so-called “Espionage Law” furnished an effective 
weapon, It was tobe expected that this law would search 
out spies. But what spy was prosecuted under the 
law? The chief selected for its enforcement was a well- 
known, ultra-nominal churchman, who is known as a 
heretic-hunter, having heretofore prosecuted Rev. Crapsey 
for heresy. He was aided in the collection of evidence 
by a “dyed-in-the-wool” Knight of Columbus, and both 
of these men have ready ears for the cry of the clergy. 
The penalty for violation of the Espionage Law did not 
seem sufficiently severe. Early in 1918 a convention of 
clergymen was held at Philadelphia, at which a resolu- 
tion was adopted calling upon congress to provide that 
alleged violators of the Espionage Law should be tried 
by court-martial and death inflicted as a penalty. A 
general in the United States army was authority for the 
statement that the purpose and intention of this pro- 
posed law was to punish the officers of the International 
Bible Students Association and the publishers of “The 
Finished Mystery” by putting them to death. 

A bill was pending before Congress to amend the 
Espionage Law so that one charged with. its violation 
might have an opportunity to make further defense. 
The member of the Department of Justice having in 
charge the enforcement of this law, namely, Joan 
Lord O'Brian, appeared before the Senate committes 
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having in charge the bill and argued that the amend- 
ment be defeated, assigning as his reasons therefor three 
classes that he could not prosecute successfully if the 
amendment carried, the three classes named being “The 
Finished Mystery,” the “International Bible Students 
Association,” and the “Kingdom News’. Mr. O’Brian 
well knew at the time that the three represented but one 
class of Christians. No other conclusion can be reached 
than that he deliberately misled the United States Sen- 
ate into defeating this amendment. His report appears 
in the Congressional Record of May 4th, 1918. 

Public sentiment must be worked up against the 
“offensive Bible Students”. 
Another member of the unholy alliance, big business, dom- 
inates the public press. Unscrupulous politicians holding 
office are ready tools. First the books of account of the 
Bible Students were seized, on a pretext that money was 
being obtained fromthe enemy, Germany. For five 
weeks experts searched them and found not one penny 
coming from a questionable source. It was then dis- 
covered that before the war a little wireless receiving 
instrument had been presented to Pastor Russell and 
placed on the roof of the Bethel Home, and some of the 
boys had been attempting to learn the code. It never 
had a sending instrument. No messages ever were sent 
ot could be sent from it. In November, 1917, this in- 
strument was removed and stored in the basement. In 
the search by the secret service agents it was found 
packed away in the basement, hauled out and then a de- 
liberate lie was sent by the Associated Press throughout 
the world, announcing that the Russellites were maintain- 
ing a powerful wircless on the roof by which they could 
gend messages across ihe ocean te the Germans—all of 
which was necessary to work up public sentiment. ‘I'hen 
followed the indictment of the officers of the Association 
and their trial amidst a great excitement of the war. 
Being thus staged, a verdict of guilty was easily obtained. 
Sentence followed, in which seven of these Bible Stn- 
dents were sentenced each for eighty years’ imprison- 
memt, Bail was denied and they were immediately i incar- 
eerated and remained in prison for nine months, 
without the privilege of bail, pending appeal. Later 
they were released and upon a hearing of the case in the 
Appellate Court that court reversed the judgment of the 
lower court, holding that the defendants had not been 
given a fair trial. On May 5, 1920, the indictments were 
dismissed by the Government and the defendants dis- 
charged. The defendants were thereby exonerated after 
suffering nine months illegal imprisonment; but the 
subsidized press industriously avoided publishing any 
facts about that part of it. 

While these men were in jail their friends circulated 
a petition calling upon the authorities to grant them bail 
ora re-trial. Mr. John Lord O’Brian, contrary to all 
precedent known to American legal ethics, sent circular 
letters throughout the country defending his position 1 in 
the prosecittion of these men. -- 


The clergy started the ball. 
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spread persecution of Bible Students, both in Amerie 
and in Europe, at the instigation of the clergy in every 
case. The homes of the Bible Students were searched 
without warrant, their hymn books, Bibles, “Stupres 1N- 
THE ScRIPTURES, ” and other Bible literature were seized, 
carried away and in many instances destroyed. In Lot 
Angeles, California, cvery kind of Bible literature 
was seized by officers without a scarch warrant, and 
many of the "Bible Students were arrested and thrown 
into jail. Others were beaten, their ribs broken, their 
heads cut and some permanently injured. Inoffensive 
men and women were mobbed and thrown into jail and 
held there without charge or without trial. 

We give a brief statement of the facts in a few of the | 
sample cases of persecutions, all of which oceurred in a. 
so-called Christian land. 


WHEN AND WHERE MINISTERS WERE ANARCHISTS} 


Against the rights guaranteed under the Constitu-} 
tion ‘of the United States, namely, the sciling of Bible} 
study textbooks not under ban of any kind: 

Baptist ministers, taking advantage of war conditions, 
caused the following outrages: | 

March 1, 1918, at Salem, Virginia, C. W. Morris was 
arrested at the instance of Rey. R. C. Smith. March 23, 
1918, at Checotah, Oklahoma, Charles J. Crews w as 
jailed nine days at the instance of Rey. BE. D. Cameron, 
his teacher’s certificate was revoked and his home and 
furniture lost, all in accordance with the Reverend’s 
threat that he must give up his belief or go to the peni- 
tentiary. No offense was ever charged and the case was 
never brought into court. April 23, 1918, at Miami, 
Texas, Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Bayless were jailed several 
days at the instance of Rev. J. C. Staleup. May 50, 1918, 
at Post Oak, Missouri, W. L. Bowen’s new automobile 
was disfigured and carried to Leeton, Missouri, by a mob 
associated with Rev. L. Newkirk, pastor of Providence 
Baptist Church, after threats by members and deacons of 
his church. Rev. Newkirk is now insane, 

Methodist ministers caused the following outrages: 

February 15, 1918, at Anadarko, Oklahoma, A. H. 
Sempley was threatened with imprisonment. April 19, 
1918, at Winnsboro, Texas, G@. W. Wilcox was jailed in a 
filthy privy over night. April 28, 1918, at Farmington, 
Washington, Mrs. C. A. Imhoff was threatened with 
imprisonment. At Tamaha, Oklahoma, Mr. and Mrs. 
B. Merriman and M. R. Charley were jailed six days at 
the instance of Reverend Phal. Mr. Charley, 65 years 
of age, died from the effects of his imprisonment. May 
1, 1918, at Mesa, Arizona, an Episcopalian minister 
joined with a Methodist minister in ue the jailing 
for two days of P. BR. Starks. 

In March, 1918, at Enid, Oklahoma, L. F. Hall was 
jailed three times aaa bonded for $12,000 on complaint 
of a Lutheran minister. On May 25, 1918, at Harrah, 
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Jklahoma, Jesse Hearn was jailed two days without war- 
‘ant or explanation and beaten into insensibility in his 
twn field by a mob organized by a minister of the so- 
talled Christian denomination. 

Other ministers, acting individually, or in groups, 
rrocured the following outrages: 

March 9, 1918, at Chickasha, Oklahoma, A. H. Sam- 
siey and Mr. and Mrs. 8. S. Croy were jailed and fined. 
March 17, 1918, at Weiser, Idaho, two colporteurs were 
shreatened and compelled to stop work. April 30, 1918, 
at Thayer, Missouri, Charles Franke, Edward French, 
M. BR. Griffin and Mr. and Mrs. D. Van Hoesen were 
taken to the Y. M. C. A. and threatened by a mob. 
3riffin was forced to leave town and sacrifice home and 
dusiness. The postmaster here held mail in the Post 
Jfice six months without delivery. April 30, 1918, at 
Mammoth Spring, Arkansas, Mrs. Minna B. Franke was 
nobbed and compelled to close out a $10,000 stock in 
me day and leave town. At Garfield, Washington, Don- 
ud Main and Mr. Ish were jailed and threatened with 
leath. At Minerva, Ohio, S. H. Griffin was first jailed 
ind then released to a mob, then lectured fifteen minutes 
xy the minister, then struck repeatedly, cursed, kicked, 
rodden upon, threatened with hanging and with drown- 
ng, driven from town, spit upon, tripped repeatedly, 
abbed repeatedly with an umbrella, forbidden to ride, 
‘ollowed five miles to Malvern, Ohio, rearrested, jailed 
or safety at Carrollton and finally taken home by brave 
ind faithful officials who, after examining his literature, 
aid, in so many words, “We find no fault in this man”. 
| Companies of ministers, acting together, procured the 
‘ollowing outrages: . 

‘March 20, 1918, at Checotah, Oklahoma, T. H. Brad- 
ord was jailed two nights, his home entered and Bible 
tudy textbooks seized and he was driven from town. 
Warch.27, 1918, at Corpus Christi, Texas, the home of 
irs. Clara Hanke, a native American, was raided, her 
verson attacked and threatened and Bible study text- 
cooks seized. April 24, 1918, and April 28, 1918, these 


B invasion of Mrs. Hanke’s bedroom when she was rest- 
ng on the bed. The Court’s final disposition of the mat- 
er, April 30, 1918, was that no more literature of the 
‘ind should be cireulated during the war inasmuch as 
t hurt the feelings of the clergy. At Globe, Arizona, 
1, Bender and P. R. Starks were jailed two days and 
hree ministers were heard to urge the officials to “Give 
he boys the limit’. . , 

April 12, 1918, at Medford, Oregon, E. P. Taliaferro 
ras mobbed and chased out of town for preaching the 
‘ospel and George R. Maynard was stripped, painted and 
riven from town for permitting Bible study in his 


», . Williams, A. M. York, J. W. Safford, B. Drake 


ecept the case. Knights of Columbus assisted the clergy 
the Denison outrage. 


aids were repeated, accompanied by more threats and by: | 


ome. April 14, 1918, at Denison, Texas, W. E. Murphy, 


nd A. Ei, Class were mobbed and attorneys forbidden to - 


April 25, 1918, at Comanche, Oklahoma, O. M. Davis 
and son were insulted and threatened. May 1, 1918, at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, Mrs, Beulah B. Covey was arrested 
and suitcases and Bible study textbooks seized without 
warrant. May 4, 1918, at New London, Ohio, Clyde 
Morrison and Claude Morrison were mobbed and ar- 
rested. May 8, 1918, at Greenville, Mississippi, Mrs. 
L. F. Lartigue was arrested, but after examination of 
the literature the sheriff dismissed her with the state- 
ment, “No one could find fault with those papers except 
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—From The New Era Hnterprize. 
“In Toy Sxizts Is FouND THs BLoop or THE SOULS OF Fm PooR 
INNOCENTS,”Jeremiah 2: 34, 
the clergy”. At Celeste, Texas, a mob demanded the 
arrest of A. J. Tolbert, G@. B. Weaver and.Mrs, Harvey 
Huddleston; the demand was refused by the authorities 
but the parties had to leave town to escape violence. 
June, 1919, at Rochester, New York, William EK. 
Wheeler was twice arrested and browbeaten for circulat- 
ing g petition appealing for the release of Bible Students 
unjustly sentenced to prison, All the foregoing outrages 

were directly incited by two or more clergymen. 
Church members, acting as tools of clergymen, caused 
similar outrages as follows: 
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March 28, 1918, at Monroe, Louisiana, Henry C. 
Humble was made to lose a government position and 
was jailed three months at the instance of two Methodist 
church members, one of whom secured his job. April 
28, 1918, at Centreville, lowa, E, A. Talbott was abused, 
threatened and jailed three days at the behest of a mob 
of whom four announced themselves as church members 
determined to secure his imprisonment. October -16, 
1918, at Marshfield, Oregon, Fay R. Smith was thrown 
out of employment and jailed twenty-four days on com- 
plaint of two prominent Presbyterians. 

Catholic priests were not in any mobs that attacked 
Bible students. They have had centuries of experience 
in getting results otherwise. At present if they want 
any Tough work done for them they use the Mollie 
Maguires, alias the Ancient Order of Hibernians, alias 
the Knights of Columbus. Also, they prefer to put these 
people in office first and then use them with a show of 
legality, instead of following the coarser, less efficient 
mob tactics of the Protestant ministers. ‘his is the 
Beast in action. Attention is invited to the following, 
by way of illustration of the point in question: 

March 4, 1918, at Hazleton, Pennsylvania, Benjamin 
Kimmel, Reuben Platt, Amos K. Smoker and William 
Kimmel were jailed by two alleged officials named Mc- 


Kelvey and O’Larnic, given a hearing before Curcio in: 


the office of Gorman, questioned by O’Brien in the pres- 
ence of McHenry, McDermott and Boyle. March 4, 
1918, at Scranton, Pennsylvania, Clayton J. Woodworth, 
M.L. Herr and Stanley Young were arrested by Mc- 
Court and McHenry and arraigned before Kilcullen. 
April 28, 1918, at Boise, Idaho, Dr. H. D. Morris and 


nine others were jailed and covertly threatened with mob ° 


violence by McClear. That night Dr. Morris’ house was 
disfigured. April 30, 1918, at New Orleans, Louisiana, 
James M. Wilbon, carrying a permit from the Mayor for 
distributing his literature, was jailed two days by 
Mooney, the Chief of Police. At Jacksboro, Texas, Miss 
Jula HE. Jackson was visited by the sheriff twice, once 
with McCombs and once with Keith, demanding the 
surrender of Bible study textbooks. May 18, 1918, at 
Houston, Missouri, a poor woman, Mrs. Gertrude Kimpe, 


was jailed by McCaskill because she was unable to buy . 


bonds. At Henderson, North Carolina, Mrs. K. W. 
Edwards was repeatedly threatened, the threateners in- 
cluding a Judge and a Roman Catholic. At Kennebec, 
Maine, Mrs. Frederic Holmes was grilled three hours by 
McKean. At Rossville, Georgia, G. W. LaFerry was 
visited by Finley, who demanded all his religious books 
and literature. 


JUDGES DO SOME WONDERFUL THINGS — 


March 14, 1918, at Pomona, California, J. Hagleston 
was jailed fifteen days in prison tanks, four of them 
with no bed or mattress, insufficient covering and insuffi- 
cent food. When the jury disagreed, 5 to 7, the Judge 
said in open court, “If there is no law to settle these 
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cases, they will be settled, if it is done by the American 
people themselves”. What did this Judge want done 
by the American people? / 

April 17, 1918, at Shawnee, Oklahoma, G. N, ‘Fenn, 
George M. Brown, L, 8. Rogers, W. F. Glass, Hi. T. Grier 
and J. I. Tull were jailed. During the trial the Pros 
ecuting Attorney said, “T'o hell with your Bible; you 
ought to be in hell with your back brolien; you ae bag 
be hung”. When G. F. Wilson, of Oklahoma City, at- 
tempted to act as counsel for the defense he also. was ; 
arrested. Each was fined $55 and costs; offense, dis 
tributing Protestant literature. The trial Judge en- 
couraged mob action following the trial, but the might 
were foiled, oe 

April 22, 1918, at Kingsvi les Texas, L. Li. Dune pene 
Daniel Toole wore chased by a mob led by the Mayor and — 

a County Judge and subsequently caught and jailed with. | 
out a warrant, Davis was forced out of his:job. In — 
May, 1918, at T'ecumseh, Oklahoma, J. J. Alay was 
seized and incarcerated thirteen months in an insane 
asylum by the order of a Judge, after threatening and 
abuse. His family wag not advise od as to what had bic 
done with him, 

In June, 1918, at Roanoke, Virginia, C. W. Hy 
was jailed three months for being “a strict adherent of 
the Pastor Russell sect” and was warned that if, after 
his release, he preached his doctrine he would teceive 
much worse treatment. In fulfillment of this, in the 
same city, Iebruary 15, 1920, Alex. H. Macmillan was 
jailed by the Mayor, without warrant or charge, at the 
hour when he was advertised to lecture to the public on 
the topic, * Christ’s Second Coming Near; Millions Now 
Living Will Never Die”. i 

In the spring of 1918, at Los Angeles, Caliternia, 
Ernest D, Sexton, with twenty-five others, was tried for 
di dope. Protestant literature srhich the trial J net, 


vee tie 


seditious, 
was that they had attended a prayer meeting. N ot a 
scrap of evidence was produced against a number of — 
them. The jury disagreed and the ease was dismissed, — 
but while en route to the bull-pen these innocent Christ- — 
ian men were assaulted and terribly beaten by the Roman 4 
Catholic police; one of them received serious injuries, 

November 8, 1918, at Troquois Falls, Ontario, A. Ry 
Wood, Peter We ood, Thomas Phillips, Mrs, A. £. Holland, 
Mrs. Wood, Mrs. McCurdy and Mrs. Atcheson were fined _ 
$100 each for having a prayer mecting. The Bibles _ 
seized at this meeting, together with the Bible study 
texthooks were all burned in the furnace by order of the 4 
trial Judge J. K. Hhbitt, member of the Ghoureh, Le ;. 
England, Rane 


March 17, 1518, at Grand J eae Gee 4 Le i 


‘ing a Bible He was broken up by a mob composed of id 


business men. April 30, 1918. at Brownstown. tesla: 
Curtis Plummer was threatened and coerced by a mob 
composed of the county sheriff and business men. May 
5, 1918, at Corpus Christi; Texas, Mrs. Bertie M. Chalk 


was threatened and insulted by officials. May 10, 1918, 
at Tarboro, North Carolina, C. F. Bullard was jailed 
ten days, a local banker refusing to honor a cashier’s 
check intended to effect his release on bail. April 14, 
1918, at Denison, Texas, J. R. May was forced out of 
business by the Denison bankers for not buyi ing besds. 
He entered the secret conference where they were decid- 
ing to ruin him, laid down five one-hundred-dollar bills 
In front of them and offered to give the entire amount 
to any Denison banker who could show where the war 
“had cost him one dollar of his own money, and not one 
of them could or did open his mouth in reply. 

June 5, 1918, at Indianapolis, Indiana, William 
Darby, after thirty-two and one-half years of honorable 
service as a letter carrier, was discharged by J.C. Koons, 
First Assistant Postmaster General, for the offense of 
being a Christian ; no other details available. At Fonta- 
nelle, Iowa, Etta Van Wagenen was forcibly driven from 
town by a banker and another silk hat anarchist. Sub- 
‘sequently, men in the uniforms of officers of the United 
States Army endeavored in vain to force her employer 
to dismiss her. At Fort Cobb, OKlahoma, A. J. Tucker 
“was driven penniless out of town by a mob of ten men, 
‘which included his own banker with whom he then had 
funds on deposit. He was forced to leave the county 
; and sell his property at great loss, 


OTHER SICKENING EXAMPLES OF ANARCHY 
Tn March, 1918, at Shattuck, Oklahoma, J. B, Sieben- 
list, a native American, was jailed three days without 


warrant and without food, excent three pieces of spoiled ” 
, ] P p 


cornbread, was taken from jail hy the mob, stripped, 
'tarred with hot tar and whipped with a buggy-whip hav- 
ing a wire at its end, for the offense of applying at the 
‘depot for a package of Protestant literature. April 22, 
3918, at Wynnew ood, Oklahoma, Claud Watson was aot 
jailed and then deliberately released to a mob composed 
of preachers, business men and a few others that 
‘knocked him down, caused a negro to whip him and, 
when he had partially recov ered, to whip him again. 
They then poured tar and feathers all over him, rubbing 
the tar into his hair and scalp. April 29, 1918, at Wal- 
nut Ridge, Arkansas, W. B. Duncan, 61 years of age, 
Edward french, Charles Franke, a Mr. Griffin and Mrs, 
D. Van Hoesen were jailed. The jail was broken into 
by a rob that used the most vile and obscene language, 
whipped, tarred, feathered and drove them from town. 
Duncan was compelled to walk twenty-six miles to his 
home and barely recovered. Griffin was virtually blinded 
era died from the assault a few months later. 

_ For distributing the same Protestant literature, which 
n Government official has ever found objectionable ex- 
sept that it hurt the feelings of the clergy, the following 
ether -Tiots and outrages were arranged: 


March. 26, 1918, at Jacksonville, Texas. C. Tu. Scholl- 
inger was jailed twenty-six days; April. 10, 1918, at 
Vinita, Oklahoma, Ray Walrod was jailed ten weeks. 
April 22, 1918, at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, H. A. 
Wenrich and Mrs. James G. Zea were arrested and placed 
under $2,500 bond. April 29, 1918, at Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, Clayton H. Loose was failed one night. April, 
1918, at Missouri Valley, Lowa, A. C. Northop was jairma, 

May 1. 1918, at Greenville, Texas, A. J. Tolbert was 
jailed. May 1, 1918, .¢ rulsa, Oklahoma, Leota 8. Cun- 
ningham was arrested and threatened. May %, 1918, at 
Wilson, North Carolina, C. I. Bullard was arrested. 
May 18, 1918, at Corpus Christi, Texas, R. H. Posey and 
Dr. George L. Spivey were jailed two days. May 29, 1918, 
at Jamestown, North Dakota, Allen D. Moser was jailed 
three days. May, 1918, at Terrell, Texas, Mrs. Lee 
YVersell and Mrs. Harvey Huddleston were arrested and 
mobbed. May, 1918, at Commerce, Texas, A. J. Tolbert, 
G. B. Weaver and Mrs, Harv ey Huddleston were arrested 
and mobbed. 

June 3, 1918, at Auburn, Nebraska, Mr. and Mrs. 
David Smith were reviled and coerced. June 12, 1918, 
at Huntington, West Virginia, Frank A. Poston was 
jailed twelve hours, without warrant. June 30, 1918, 
at Pride, Louisiana, C. J. Robinson was jailed eighteen 
days. At Oakland, California, Benjamin F. Holaday 
was arrested and jailed. At Knowles, Oklahoma, Charles 
L, Coultrup and Otis Hummler were jailed. At Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, M. T. Lindem was abused, insulted and 
jailed four days. At Bandon, Oregon, Mrs. Edith R. 
Smith and son Walter B. Carpenter, the latter in naval 
uniform—home on a furlough—were run out of town. 


IS If A CRIME TO SELL BOOKS? 


At the following times and places the parties named 
were arrested and jailed for selling religious books not 
under a ban of any kind: 

In February, 1918, at Bogosha, Oklahoma, Mrs. C. 1. 
Knowles was jailed. March 4, 1918, at Siloam Springs, 
Arkansas, 8. Van Houten was jailed, March 12, 1918, 
at Vanoss, Oklahoma, J. T,. Grier and ©. R. Hall jailed 
eleven days and fined $88. March 25, 1918, at Ard- 
more, Qi klahoma, Claud Watson jailed eight days. At 
Franklinville, New York, Mr. Yeager fined $10 for seil- 
ing a ten-cent copy of “The Divine Plan of the Ages’. 


“THE RIGHT OF PRTITION” 


For the circulation of a petition for the release of 
Bible students unjustly sent to prison the following 
outrages were perpetrated: 

February, 1919, at Tulsa, Oklahoma, C. M. B. Claus 
was arrested. April 18, 1919, at Shawnee, Oklahoma, 
G@. M. Brown, Thomas Kociolek, J. T., Tull and R. §. 
Teeples were arrested and jailed. At Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, R. M. Irwin was arrested. At San Francisco, 
Oalifornia, Benjamin F, Holaday was arrested. At 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania, because they happened te be 
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Hungarians, who loved their English-speaking brethren, 

and hecause there is too much love abroad in the world. 

the following were not only arrested for circulating thie 

petition but were fined $10 each, viz.: Louis Zazic, Alex. 

Vargo, Andrew Lassen, Georre Azari, Bila Gara and 
Steve Basty. Did you ever read the Constitution of ca 
United States? 


June 30, 1918, at Olive Branch, Doane Ales: 


Fyans was jailed four days, under $5,000 bond, for dis- 


tributing copies of a regular inca abe artes tie St. 


Paul Enterprise. 


“SECURE IN THEIR PERSONS, HOUSES, PAPERS, 
AND BEFFECTS” 

March 1, 1918, at Cleveland, Oklahoma, T. D. John- 
son was jailed three days and books confiscated that were 
never under any ban. March 1, 1918, at Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, Mrs. Alta Randall’s home was entered by officers 
and others who confiscated Bible study textbooks with- 
out any warrant, accompanied by abusive, threatening 
anid violent language, March 10, 1918, at Tulsa, Okla- 
homa; O. R. Cov ey was arrested, his home and garage 
entered and searched and property seized—all without 
any warrant. On the same day, in the same city, Mrs. 
Lilva Thomas’ home was entered by other alleged officers 
in plain clothes who confiscated Bible study textbooks 
without warrant. March 16, 1918, at Princeton, Indi- 
ana, J. A, Miller and 8. A. Keith were jailed five days, 
their homes entered and property seized without war- 
ae 

larch 19, 1918, at New Orleans, Louisiana, James M. 
Ea Fr ank M. Douglas and Raiford A. Fleming were 
geet without warrant, the first night without any bed. 

Bond was refused and for forty hours they were for- 
bidden to consult attorneys. Meantime their homes were 
ransacked and property seized, including seven Bibles, 
hymn books, concordance and lantern slides of Bible 
pictures. , 

March 27, 1918, at Corpus Christi, Texas, the home of 
Dr. George L, Spivey, a native American of English 
descent, was invaded without warrant and his effects 
seized. He was cursed and abused as a German spy, 
falsely, and his patient driven away and told not to re- 
turn, in March, 1918, at Alba,.Missouri, at 11 o’clock 
at night, the home of Mary i. Thayer, 71 years of age, 
awas iny aded without warrant, her person threatened and 
her effects seized. 

April 1, 1918, at Pocatello, Idaho, the room of P. G. 
Gloystein was raided and his Bible, hymn book and Bible 
study textbooks were confiscated. April 24, 1918, at 
Corpus Christi, Texas, Mrs. Bertie M. Chalk was threat- 
ened and insulted and her effects seized.. At Victoria, 
British Columbia, A. Sutherlund was jailed three months 
for having a Bible study textbook in his possession, At 
Wickliffe, Ohio, the home of Mrs. K. F, Burkholder was 
entered and a Bible study textbook confiscated: without 
warrant. June 5, 1918, at Greenville, Texas, the home 
of Mrs, S. H, Lynch was invaded and several religious 
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books were confiscated that were never inder a ban of 
any kind. At Wilmington, Chio, in August, 1918, the 
home of A. N: Price was invaded and Teligious books 
and papers seized that were never under any ban. J uly 
10, 1918, at Tulsa, Oklahoma, C. M. B. Claus’ was mis~ 
represented as a German spy, discharged from his posi- 
tion, mobbed, whipped, kicked and his jaw-bone frac- 
tured, necessitating six weeks of intense ‘sufferings. wy 


“THH RIGHT OF THE PEOPLE PEACEABLY TO. “ 
ASSEMBLE” 

‘At all the following times and places meetings of 
Christian men and women at which the gospel, and only 
the gospel, of our Lord Jesus Christ was discussed, or 
would have been discussed, were broken up by mobs ar- 
ranged for the purpose, usually with some alleged officer’ 
of the law as spokesman: 

March 10, 1918, at Walla Walla, Washington, accom-. 
panied by threats and abusive language by Chief of 
Police. March 16, 1918, at Denison, Texas, accompanied 
by abuse and seizure of Bible: study textbooks without 
warrant by alleged Federal officers. April 21, 1918, at 
Corpus Christi, Texas. April 5, 1918, at Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado, by that fearless warrior Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Furman, who led a large company of armed men, 
with bayonets fixed, into the private home of a gentle 
Christian, Mr. Perry, and without any warrant confis- 
cated his Bible study textbooks. April 24, 1918, Polish 
Bible class at Chicago, Illinois. On this occasion W. 
Jasinski, ten other excellent Christian men, and-one 
woman, were jailed two nights, and hundreds of Bibles 
and Bible study textbooks never under any ban were con- 
fiscated, together with a phonograph, magic lantern and 
slides. Does such action make the world safe for democ- 
racy? On the same date at Plover, Wisconsin, the Polish 
class there was also jailed. The same month at Du Bois, 
Pennsylvania, the Knights of Columbus, after a night 
invasion of a Protestant home, forced the abandonment 
of a meeting and seized the $25 paid for theatre rental. 

May 6, 1918, at Nashville, Tennessee, a meeting of 
colored Bible students consisting of a grand total of three 
men, three women and two children was broken up by 
just dorty brave armed men, twenty of them in police-/ 
men’s uniform, and the hymn slips were confiscated) 
June 1, 1918, at Jamestown, Kansas, late at night, th 
Poe Crthnian Mayor’s mob dasue, R. L. Rebie from, 
town so that he could not, on the next day, preach from 
the topic, “The World Hos Ended; Millions Now Juiv 
ing Will Never Die”. June 29, 1918, at Estherville, 
Towa, ©. Ei. Stewart was run out of. town to prevent 
his giving a similar lecture, July 1, 1918, at Portland, 
Oregon, Ernest D, Sexton was jailed one ‘night ‘for de 
livering a lecture, illustrated by Bible pictures of th 
highest. ‘class. In Roanoke, Virginia, March 21, 1918 
Oscar B, Bylander was arrested by one W. R. Ba 
without warrant or charges, while on his way toa Bi 
study. A loaded revolver was held to his temple, hi 
was threatened with tar and feathers and also thre 
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aed with being thrown from a seventh-story window ; 
otal criminality consisted in the fact that he had with 
im some hymn books for use at the meeting. At Perry, 
Klahoma, braye men waited on an aged woman, Mary 

. Vollmer, and threatened her with phy sical violence if 
1e continued discussing the lord’s gospel with anybody. 
ut she refused obedience. Which is better: '‘I'o be a 
sal Christian during war-time, or an Interchurch 
Vorldling afterw ard? 


CHRIST IANS ENTRAPPED 


The following reads like the wicked Inquisition. On 
[arch 17, 1918, a little class of Christians had quietly 
ssembled in Southern California to study the Bible with 
1eir textbook, “The Finished Mystery”. The United 
tates District Attorney, officer of the Department of 
ustice, knew of their meeting place. He sent four men 
) attend the Bible class. These men, Messrs. Atwood, 
oden, Mussel, and Meeker, sat through the study and 
t the conclusion manifested interest in the Bible. They 
1en approached Mrs. Emma Martin, the widow of a 
ell-known doctor, and Messrs. Sonnenberg, Hamm and 
teyens,.students and members of this Bible class, and 
iduced them to let them have a copy or copies of “The 
Inished Mystery”... 

A few.days later these Chr istians were arrested and 
1e above named men appeared in court as the only wit- 
esses against them, testifying that they went to the Bible 
‘ass at the direction of the District Attorney to get evi- 
ence against these harmless people. The Bible students 
ere tried and sentenced to terms in the penitentiary 
wr interfering with the selective drait. The cases were 
opealed and affirmed. 

“On May 17, 1920, more than a year and a half after 
1e War was over, (dey were taken to prison. The Los 
ngeles Record said! “Two hundred and fifty Bible 
tudents assembled at the pier and sang, ‘Blest Be the 
‘ie That Binds Our Hearts in Christian Love’ and ‘All 
1e Way My Savior Leads Me’, ete. A stranger inquired, 
{re these departing missionaries?’ and was amazed 
hen told: that they were going to the penitentiary’— 
wr selling a religious book to sleuths of the law. 
Officers of the law, in league with an apostate clergy, 
aliberately conspired for the conviction and imprison- 
ient of these innocent Bible students. It is inconceiva- 
le how their acts could have interfered with the selec- 
ve draft, and still harder to believe that a year and 
half after all other nations have discharged even their 
dlitical prisoners these Christians should be quietly 

en off to serve terms in the penitentiary. This case 

a disgrace to American institutions and proves that 
ie unholy alliance has destroyed religious freedom. 
uch was foretold by the Master when he said: “They 
tall deliver you up to councils [courts], and in the 
magogues ye shall be beaten, and ye shall be brought 
fore rulers and kings for my sake, for a testimony 
sainst them.” (Mark 13:9) These cases will ever 


Be easiest teh 


Seventh: Substituting a man-made “League of Na- 
tions” for Messiah’s kingdom. «In this the clergy have 
denied the divinely given commission to every follower 
of Jesus Christ to proclaim the message of his kingdom 
as the panacea for all human ills. God never fails in 
making good ail he promises, tie nas promised and 
bound that promise with his oath, and it cannot fail 
(Hebrews 6: 18) that in “his due time” every man shall 
have a full and fair opportunity for life everlasting, 
liberty and eternal happiness. Such is the great desire 
of all honest hearts and God’s way is the only way these 
blessings can ever be had. Radical elements of society 
honestly think they can bring about this desire, but they 
cannot in their way. God’s way is the only way. ‘He 
commissioned his church to keep before the mind of 
the people “his great promise of blessings under his 
kingdom. The clergy claim to hold a commission to 
preach the gospel. But alas, they have abandoned the 
Lord and his way and set up a way of their own. Their 
overt act here consists in not only a failure to tell the 
people of restitution blessings coming through Messiah’s 
reign, but in trying to keep others from telling the people. 
They not only reject the Lord’s way, but they set up a 
way of their own by advocating and urging the formation 
of a league of nations and hail it as the emancipator and 
blesser of man, created and set up by man in lieu of the 
Lord’s kingdom. Hear the authoritative words of The 
Federal Council of Churches, issued January, 1919: 

“The time has come to organize the world for truth, right, 
justice and humanity. To this end as Christians we urge the 
establishment of a League of. Free Nations at the coming 
Peace Conference. Such a league is not merely a peace expe- 
dient, it is rather the political expression of the-kingdom of 
God on earth. The Leazue of Nations is rooted in the gospel. 
Like the gospel, its objective is Peace on earth, good vw‘ 
toward men. Like the gospel, its appeal is universal. 

“The heroic dead will have died in vain unless out of > 
tory shall come a new heaven and a new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.—2 Peter 3:13. 

“The church [nominal] can’ give a spirit of good- will, 
without which: no League of Nations can endure.” 

Thus the clergy claim that it is the blood ‘of. soldiers 
shed upon the battlefield which will purchase the free- 
dom and-blessing of mankind, instead of the blood of the 
Holy One, Christ Jesus;.and thus again igh deny the 
great ransom sacrifice. 

Furthermore, their argument is that the : political, 


financial and ecclesiastical powers combined will estab- 


lish “Peace on earth, good-will toward men”, a new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness, and will do this by 
and through the League of Nations—hence no need of 
Messiah’s kingdom to come. Verily, nothing short of 
blasphemy ! 

God foreknew that in the end of the age the political 
and financial power would unite in forming a league of 
nations and that ecclesiasticism—the clergy in particu- 
lar—would join in the enterprise, and that the league 
would form for the purpose of self-preservation. And 
knowing this, God foretold it through his prophets, of 
which we will have more to say hereinafter. —Isaiah 


SOs Deshantan shai: ‘Feel 3:1,9-11; Jonah 4:6- 8, 

To submit further proof on this point would seent 
superfluous. In fact, we are inclined to the thought that 
the clergy w “ill Wi illingly plead guilty to the sev enth overt 
act here charged. ‘Their public utterances show that 
they claim much eredit for the League of Nations scheme, 


calling it the greatest achievement since the resurrec- . 


tion of Christ Jesus. 
THE JUDGMENT 


Upon the indispitable evidence the unholy trinity - 


stands convicted as charged of every overt act in the 
indictment, and the verdict must be “Guilty”. 

Haman built a gallows upon which to hang the one 
whom he hated without a cause. Haman graced the 
gallows with his own body. What will be God’s judg- 
ment upon Churchianity? Has Jehovah indicated what 
his judgment will be and how it shall be executed? St. 
Paul in 1 Corinthians 10, reviews the derelictions and 
wrongful acts of natural Israel and the punishments 
that followed. Then he adds: “Now all these things 
happened unto them for ensamples, and they are written 
for our admonition upon whom the ends of the world 
have come’’. The old world or order of things is passing 
away, and the new coming in, hence we are at the ends— 
concluding end of one, beginning end of the other—of 
the worlds or ages. Through his prophet Jeremiah God 
gave warning to fleshly Isracl that unless they repented 
he would cause a strong people from the north, a mighty 
and fierce people, to make their land desolate. Such was 
a mere picture of what is threatened by Jehovah against 
all Christendom, unless there is a speedy repentance. 
Jehovah’s judgment upon the unholy trinity truly was 
foretold in the following texts, which were written afore- 
time for the benefit of those now on earth: “And I will 
utter my judgments against them touching all their 
wickedness, who have forsaken me, and have burned in- 
cense tinto other gods [gods of gold and power], and wor- 
shipped the work of their own hands”, (Jeremiah 1:16) 
“Therefore thus saith the Lord God of Israel, Behold, I 
am bringing such evil upon Jerusalem and Judah that 


whosoever heareth of it, both his ears shall tingle. And I - 


will stretch over Jerusalem the line of Samaria, and the 
plummet of the house of Ahab; and I will wipe Jeru- 
salem as a man wipeth a dish, wiping it, and turning it 
upside down. And I will forsake the remnant of mine 
inheritance, and deliver them into the hand of their 
enemies ; and they shall become a prey and a spoil to all 


their enemies; because they have done that which was . 


evil in my sight, and have provoked me to anger, since 
the day their fathers came forth out of Egypt even unto 
this day.”—2 Kings 21: 12-15. 

“Tio, ‘T will bring a nation upon you from far, O house 
of Israel, saith the Lord: it is a mighty nation, it is an 
ancient nation, a nation whose language thou knowest 
not, neither understandest what they say. Their quiver 
is as an open sepulchre, they are all mighty men, And 
they shall eat up thine harvest, and bili: bread, which thy 


trollers thereof] : and against all these nations round about 


represent him on the earth; that the church—partic 4 


sons and thy daughters should-eat: ce Be et ap) ptt h 
flocks and thine herds: they shall cat up thy vines an 
thy fig trees: they shall impoverish thy ape cities, 


wherein thou trustedst, with the sword.”—Jer. 5: 15 - it 

“Thus saith the Lord, Behold, a people we frora 
the north country, and a great nation shall be raised 
from the sides of the earth. They shall lay hold on bow 
and spear ; they are cruel, and have no mercy ; their voice 
roareth like the sea: and they ride upon horses, set in 
array as men for war against thee, O save ter of Zion.” it 
—Jeremiah 6: Pe 

“But the Lord is the true God, he is the le ie 
and an everlasting king: at his wrath the earth shall 
tremble, and the nations shall not be able to abide his 
indignation. ... For the pastors are become brutish, and 
have not sought the Lord; therefore they shall not pros- 
per, and all their flocks shall be scattered. Behold the noise 
of the bruit is come, and a great commotion out of Me 
north country, to make: the cities of Judah desolate, an 
a den of dragons.”—Jeremiah 10: 10, 21. poy 

“Therefore thus saith the Lord of hosts concerning 
the prophets [preachers]; Behold, I will feed them with 
wormwood, and make them drink the water of gall; for 
from the prophets of Jerusalem is profaneness pene forth 
into all the land.”’—Jeremiah 23:15. ; 

“Behold. I will send and take all the families of ‘the 
north [the exasperated common people], saith the Lord, 
and Nebuchadrezzar, the king of Babylon, my servant 
[farmer and labor leaders], and will bring them against 
this land, and against the inhabitants thereof [the con- 


and will utterly destroy them, and make them an aston- 
ishment and a hissing, and perpetual desolations. More- 
over I will take from them the voice of mirth, and the 
voice of gladness, the voice of the bridegroom, and 1 e 
voice of the bride, the sound of the millstones, and 
light of the candla... 

“Therefore prophesy thou against ther, allt 


high, and utter his voice from his holy habitation ; 
shall mightily roar upon his habitation; he shall gin 
shout as they that tread the grapes, against all the 


ends of the earth; for the Lord hath a controversy w W 
the nations, he will plead with all flesh; he will , 
them that are wicked to the sword, saith the Lord. 
Jeremiah 25:9, 10, 30, 81. . 
Thus hath God indicated that unless the divinerem 
is immediately applied there shall come upon “Chris 
dom” great distress and punishment because of 
wicked course, 
THE REMEDY 


Why should God permit such a great calamity t 
the people? His Word answers, that the clergy cla 


larly the leaders—were commissioned to teach the ane 
his Word of truth, which outlines his plan for bl “4 


cy, 


Gaia that the church systems—particularly the 
rey—became. disloyal to God, forsook him and his 
wd, and substituted their own doctrines and schemes; 
i with these have intoxicated the kings and rulers of 
‘earth and corrupted themselves ; that they have com- 
mised with professional politicians and profiteers, 
stituted worldly political schemes for God’s plan, thus 
nmitting whoredom, lewdness and fornication with 


! ruling powers of the earth; that in claiming that 


M can set up a league of the unrighteous governments 
a substitute for Messiah’s kingdom they have reached 
ir fullness in wickedness and he purposes to put an end 


the fraudulent and unrighteous systems, and to set. 


his kingdom of righteousness. 
But if the clergy are chiefly to blame why should the 
itical and financial powers and others suffer also? It 


' politicians and financial giants, princes and rulers of 


‘earth, had held themselves aloof from the clergy 
1 refused to form an alliance with them, either openly 
tacitly, doubtless they would not have been subjected 
punishment as foretold. But the Lord informs us 
i their relationship with the ecclesiastical systems, 
ticularly the clergy, who claim to be his representa- 
2s on earth, is an abomination in his sight. In other 
rds, they have all defamed his holy name. ‘The pali- 
an has used the name of the church to help him in 
worldly schemes. ‘The financier has used his posi- 
aj in the church for the same selfish purpose. Besides 
3, the clergy themselves have entered every branch of 
itics. 
But is there no remedy for these evils; is there no wey 
avoid this great threatened. calamity ? The Lord’s 
td answers: “Go and proclaim these words toward the 
th, and say, Return, thou backsliding Israel, saith the 
ed ; and I will not cause mine anger to fall upon you; 
I am merciful, saith the Lord,.and I will not keep 
cer forever. Only acknowledge’ thine iniquity, that 
t hast transgressed against the Lord thy God, and 
scattered thy ways to the strangers under every 
en tree, and ye have not obeyed my voice, saith the 
pd.”—Jeremiah 3:12, 13. 
‘If that nation against whom I have pronounced, 
n from their evil, I will repent of the evil that I 
ught to do unto them. Jeremiah 18: 8. 


‘And unto this people thou shalt say, Thus saith the 
‘d: Behold, I set before you the way of life and 
way of death, He that abideth in this city shall die 
he sword, and hy the famine, and by the pestilence ; 
‘he that goeth out, and falleth to the Chaldeans that 
e a you, he shall live, and his life shall be unto him 
a prey. For I have set my face against this city 
iristendom]. for evil, and not for good, "saith the Lord ; 
all be given into the hand of the king of Babylon, 
[he shall burn it with fire.””—Jeremiah "21:8-10. 
ff so be they [big business, churchianity] will 
ken, and. turn every man from his evil way, that I 
repent me of the evil which I purpose to do unto 
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them because of the evil of their doings: ... therefore now 
amend your ways and your doings, and obey the voice 
of the Lord your God; and the Lord will repent him of 
the evil that he hath pronounced against you.”’—Jer- 
emiah 26:3, 13. 

“Then said Jeremiah unto Zedekiah {king—control- 
ing factors], Thus saith the Lord, the God of hosts, the 
God of Israel: If thou wilt assuredly go forth unto the 
king of Babylon’s princes | give heed to the voice of the 
commen people], then thy soul shall live, and this city 
shall not be burned with fire; and thou shalt live, and 
thine house: But if thou wilt not go forth to the king of 
lb ibylon’s princes, then shall this city be given into the 
hand of the Chaldeans, and they shall burn it with fire, 
and thou shalt not escape out of their hand.”’—-Jeremiah 
38: 17, 18, 

“Thus gaith the Lord: Execute ye judgment and 
righteousness, and deliver the spoiled out of the hand 
of the oppressor: and do no wrong, do no violence to the 
stranger, the fatherless, nor the widow, neither shed in- 
nocent blood in this place.”—Jeremiah 22: 3. 

According to the divine rules of interpretation of 
prophecy, the prophetic words above uttered have a clear 
application to Christendom at this time.—1 Corinthians 
10:11,12; Hebrews 10:1. 


Some who are associated or allied with the systems of 
churchianity are heginning to realize the miserable con- 
dition of the systems. Mr, William T. Ellis, “The Re- 
ligious Rambler,” says: 


“Where are the prophets whom this time so bitterly needs? 
Germany’s prophets proved mere politicians; Russia’s and — 
Austria's only ecclesiastics; Turkey had none at all. What 
about our prophets in the Nnglish-speaking world? Who are 
What do we find 
when we look at the realm of our professional prophets, the 
ministers of the gospel? ... During the past five years of 
spiritual agony throughout the whole earth there has been 
no one clear, strong, arresting voice heard in the Christian 


.pulpits of the world. We have had to look to the laity for 


our prophetic messages. One reason why society is in a state 
approaching chaos has been the collapse of great spiritual 
leadership. The men whom we thought might sound the 
world note have become mere administrators and ecclesias- 
tical functionaries.” 


Rey. Dr. Banks Nelson of Harlan, Ontario, says: 


“We have suffered from being dumb dogs in the church, 
and only when red, bloody revolution was hammering at 
the gates do we take action. The only way to avoid revolu- 
tion is to preach repentance among Christian people.”— 
See Isaiah 56: 10,11. 


The Denver Post says: 


“There ig 4 movement toward a so-called ‘reunion’ of ‘the 
churches’ which requires to be watched by those who believe 
in the ultimate supremacy of spiritual values. 

“Tf the church has lost the spiritual vitality which gave 
it birth it will not regain it by union with another church 
equally dead. A row of empty cisterns is useless in a 
drought, however great their unity and possible cubie con- 
tent.” 


This writer seems to have some prophetic vision— 
Jeremiah 2: 12,13, 
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The world is facing the greatest calamity it has ever 
experienced and it is the solemn duty of every one to do 
what he can to prevent that calamity. It cannot be pre- 
vented by one class coercing or oppressing another class. 
Since it is coming as a just punishment for an unright- 
eous course the only preventive is to heed and obey the 
warning which the Lord has given, and which may be 
summed up as follows: 

first: et the clergy openly and publicly acknowl- 
edge that they have taught false doctrines contrary to 
the Word of God and have led the people into error. Let 
them sincerely and fully repent of their wrong-doing, 
and humbly ask God’s forgiveness. ‘Then let them sin- 
cerely and completely withdraw from political and 
financial alliances with worldly systems and then wholly 
consecrate themselves to the Lord, and henceforth teach 
His Word and nothing else and promote peace and love 
amongst all peoples. 

Second: Let the financial giants who fone secretly 
and openly robbed the people of their just rights restore 
such as can be, surrender their ill-got gains to be used 
for the public good, retaining only such as they have 
honestly and fairly earned, each one go to work and 
honestly earn a living and cease exploiting the people 
for private gain. 

Third: Let the rulers and political powers completely 
divorce themselyes from hypocritical ecclesiasticism, de- 
stroy their spy system, inaugurate and maintain a clean 
judiciary ; make and administer the laws in the interest 
of all the people ; operate all public utilities for the gen- 
eral welfare, take the people into their confidence and 
sincerely and honestly serve as benefactors and not as 
exploiters of the people ; put in operation the golden rule, 
seek diligently to know and do the will of God and to 
know and follow his revealed plan. Thus do and the 
evils of all radicalism will be impossible; the nations will 
stand, and peace and prosperity will be the blessed por- 
tion of all, Thus doing, necessity for the severe punish- 
ment of the nations will be avoided, and the Kingdom 
of Messiah will be established on earth, and, without a 
time of great trouble, the desire of all nations will be 
realized. 

RESULT OF REFUSAL 


Will the unholy trinity heed the warning, long ago 
recorded in holy Writ, and time and again called to their 
attention by that faithful and wise servant, Pastor Rus- 
sell, and here again emphasized? Judging by the past 
_ we would opine that the warning will not be heeded. 

When Jeremiah gave the warning to Israel not only was 
bis message received by the clergy, princes and others in 
@ scoffing manner, but he was ridiculed, mun arrested 
and thrown into prison. 

It may be suggested that civilization ine progressed 
to such a point that reformation is impossible, because 
the clergy are too proud to acknowledge their wrong, 
the financial giants are married to their idols, and the 
politicians are unwilling to permit the people to rule 


The Golden Age for September 29, 1920 | ; a 
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themselves, Be it lnown then that Jehovah will diasol 
the unholy alliance, the three-sided combination, and Te 
lease the people from bondage prepar atory to the inau 
guration of his kingdom of righteousness in the earth, | 

God’s Word discloses that it is his purpose to establish 
shortly a righteous government on earth, Unless thi 
present unrighteous systems voluntarily reform them 
selves, as indicated by God’s Word, then he will, by th 
permission of war, famine, pestilence, revolution, ete. 
utterly destroy all Christendom and punish every natiot 
that has been corrupted by the whore (Papal system’ 
and her immoral daughters (unfaithful Protestantism) 
There must be a complete reformation. Shall it be vol 
untary or enforced? The wise and order-loving wil 
with one voice answer, Let us voluntarily hues our 
selves under the mighty hand of God, repent of ou: 
wrong, reform our course, and establish the golden rul 
amongst ourselves instead of the selfish one. Wouk 
that all the peoples of the land, both radicals and reac 
tionaries, would calmly view the situation in the ligh 
of divine prophecy and heed and obey God’s Word. Pail 
ing to heed it, the inevitable must follow, 


RUMBLINGS OF THE COMING EARTHQUAKE © | 
The Atlanta Georgian editorially (2-24719) said: ne 


“4 delusion prevalent among some well-meaning men wh 
have not thought deeply is that discontent can be cured by 
Espionage censorship and employment of force to stamp ou 
its first detected embers, and this has been the delusion 0 
the privileged throughout history and it accounts for mo 
of: the world’s violent revolutions.” 


In his Chicago speech concerning Bolshevism, J anuar 
14, 1919, Hon. Bourke Cochran said: ; 


‘The latest word of our President is that Bolshevik Euro 
can be quieted by food. I do not agree with him. ‘The onl 
cure for Bolshevism is to give them justica. Bolshevism 
means rule by the majority. That.does not sound safe. } 
do not fear this new force that has come into being. The 
masses have never been vicious. It is always the classes 
The world’s cholce today is between democracy and the 
classes.” hp 

In a speech in the United States Senate Senator Ken. 


‘yon said: “You will stop Bolshevism not by cae 


them, but by removing the cause.” i 
The Nation, of June 28, 1919, says: ie 


“That this crime at Paris will have its logical consequence: 
there can be no question. It is bound to bring retributior 
in its train as certainly as was the rape of Belgium. "here 
is a divine, immutable law in these matters; the fall Gi 
Orlando shows that it works as remorselessly as a glacie 
and as steadily. What individuals do now, is of little mo 
ment; what the great unleashed forces of humanity will do 
is everything. The social upheaval will not stand stil 
merely because Lloyd George, Clemenceau, and Wilson, ha 
ing laid on, now say: ‘Hold, enough!’ Block that movemen: 
to some degrea they and their kind may and wil: they may 
buy of or drug labor and the vast forces of democracy by 
one device or another. None the less the forces of libert 
will move on; the existing capitalistic order has signed i 
own death warrant in Paris; it has shown that it can plung 
the whole worid in chaos and misery; and then has sho 
that i¢ did not know how to exiricaie itself honorably a 


_ wisely from its own Armageddon. 


The Golden Age for September 20, 1920 
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What The Nation said 
when the treaty appeared, it repeats now: ‘The world is 


_ henceforth divided into two camps, radicals and reaction- 


aries; the real, true revoluiion which is to free humanity has 


but begun. It ought to come without violence and force, 


_ but come it will, and it matters not for the moment that few 


can see clearly and that no one can say: ‘Behold the straight 
road out of the wilderness’ |” 


_ REVOLUTION FORETOLD 
Jesus foreknew the conditions of this day and he 


_ stated that the world war would be followed by revolu- 


tion. (Revelation 16:18; Matthew 24:7) arthquakes 


often result from compressed steam and gases confined 
in the earth. No yent being provided, an explosion 


must follow. he common people have long been the 


victims of intrigue and fraudulent schemes. They are 
long-suffering but unless some natural vent is provided 
the Lord indicates that he will provide one. 

The unholy trinity has exploited and oppressed the 
common people for many centuries. When protest is 
made strong repressive measures are enacted and en- 
foreed to keep the lid on and to avoid an explosion. But 


_ when the great explosion does come who will be held to 
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greatest responsibility? ‘The Lord answers, in substance, 
that the clergy are most blame-worthy because they could 
have known ard could haye informed others concerning 
the truth, and do not. They have lulled the rulers to 
sleep by their ery of “peace, peace, when there is no 


_ peace”’—Jeremiah 8:11. 


All the evidence points to the fact that Messiah’s 
kingdom is in process of establishment, that the old 
order is passing away, and the new coming in. Instead 
of telling the people the truth, the clergy scoff at any 
statement concerning the early establishment of the 


Kingdom and attempt to deceive the people by telling 


them that their ecclesiastical systems ere to bring about 
the desire of men. They would have the people believe 
that the man-made “I.eague of Nations” will be the 


_ panacea for human ills and will bring peace on earth and 


good will to men. Concerning these false prophets the 


_ duord has said: “When they fast I will not hear their 
_ ery ; when they offer burnt offering and an oblation I will 


not accept them. But I will consume them by the sword 
and by the famine and by the pestilence. Then said I, 
Ah Lord God, behold the prophets [preachers] say unto 


them [the people], Ye shall not see the sword, neither 


2 


shall ye haye famine, but I will give you assured peace 


_ in this place. Then the Lord said, The preachers preach 
lies in my name. 1 sent them not, neither have I com- 
_ Manded them, neither spake I unto them. They proph- 
_esy unto you a false vision and a divination and a thing 
_ of nought, and the deceit of their heart. Therefore thus 
saith the Lord concerning the preachers that. preach in 
-my name and I sent them not, yet they say, Sword and 


Zamine shall not be in this land: By sword and famine 


shall those preachers be consumed.” —Jer, 14: 12-15, 


as 
ay 
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The profiteers and financial giants have defrauded 
others that they might grow rich, and then have their 
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own consciences salyed by contributing heavily to the 
preachers. Because of their alliance with these faithless 
and deceitful representatives of the Lord he says of 
them: “Woe unto him that buildeth his house by un- 
righteousness, and his chambérs by wrong; that useth his 
neighbor's service without wages and giveth him not for 
his work; that saith, I will build me a wide house and 
large charnbers, and cutteth him out windows; and it is 
ceiled with cedar, and painted with yermilion. Shalt 
thou reign because thou closest thyself in cedar ?’— 
Jeremiah 22:13 -15, 

Would it not be well for the clergy and their allies to 
immediately take heed to the words of the Lord, reform 
their own course and stay the hand of violence? ‘he 
Lord has made it plain that nothing else but a complete 
reformation will appease his wrath. ‘He says to the na- 
tions: “Come near ye nations to hear; and hearken ye 
people; let the earth [organized society] hear and all 
that is therein, the world and all things that come forth 
of it, for the indignation of the Lord is upon all na- 
tions.” —Isaiah 34: 1, 2. 

Surely the poor old world is in a miserable condition 
and is torn with strife and trouble. The people desire 
peace and not trouble, yet the troubles daily increase. 
But will not the League of Nations prevent all this 
threatened trouble and bring “the desire of all nations” ? 
No, because it is not according to God’s way. As the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so are the plans of 
Jehovah higher than those of man. 


DURATION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

A League of Nations formed by the people, and for 
the people, the basic principles being equal and exact 
justice, with the honest purpose of promoting amongst 
all the people peace and plenty, righteousness and broth- 
erly love, and then. operated according to the terms of 
the golden rule, would necessarily be a great blessing. 

But who is forming the League of Nations and league 
of churches and big business? Doubtless the mind that 
conceived it honestly desired to accomplish much good. 
l’or six thousand years men have desired to form ideal 
governments and have failed, the primary reason being 
that an imperfect man cannot produce a perfect thing. 
God’s way is the perfect way and will in due season 
be realized, but so long as man ignores the divine wav 
he must fail. Man without the aid of the Lord is utterly 
unable to cope with the great adversary who has at all 
times attempted to counterfeit God's way and get the 
people to accept the counterfeit. “Satan himself is 
transformed into an angel of light. Therefore it is no 
great thing if his ministers also be transformed as the 
ministers of righteousness.” (2 Corinthians 11: 14, 15) 
Satan is “the god of this world.” (2 Corinthians 4:4; 
John 14:30) The unseen power that has controlled the 
“unholy trinity” has not been exercised by the Lord, but 
by the adversary. Satan’s kingdom is falling, and his 
controlling of the people is near an end. Wily politi- | 
cian that he is, he will father anything to accomplish his 


€ 
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designs—to keep the people under his control. He will 
use the League of Nations in a last desperate effort to 
maintain his empire, but he will fail. It is true the idea 
of a League of Nations originated in the United States, 
but its constitution was ‘written by. English politicians 
and, according to the arrangement, in the Janguage of 
a United States Senator, “Whe Leasue of Nations will 
he controlled hy Kurope and Asia”. ‘The same profes~ 
sional political class, and the same financial class, aided 
and abetted bythe same clergy class—the unholy trinity 
—who have held the reigns for centuries will still hold 
them, the ‘same invisible nower will control them. 

The financial nowers may have some excuse to sup- 
port a League of Nations because the war has created an 
enormous debt represented in bonds held chiefly by the 
financiers, and a league of strong-armed groy ernments 18 
desirable to the liquid ation of these debta in due season. 

The professional politician imay be excused for desir- 
ing a League of Nations, seeing that such an arrangement 
would maintain him in status quo. And since these two 
classes are presumed to be worldly men who never claimed 
to have made a covenant with God, he might not inter- 
fere with them for a time, but chiefly because of the 
other member of the unholy trinity—the clergy—God 
indicates that he will not permit the League of Nations 
and league of churches to endute. 

The clergy—-as the leaders, pastors and priests of the 
church norminal—claim to have entered into a covenant 
with the Lord to do his will and pose before the world 
as his representatives. The great Master plainly directed 
his representatives to preach ‘the kingdom of heaven”, 
that with its coming, and it ‘alone, would the desired 
blessings come to the world. For the clergy there is no 
possible excuse to advocate a League of Nations and a 
league of churches with big busjness, and then to aban- 
don the way of the Lord and join in the way of man, and 
hail such counterfeit as the medium of blessing for man- 
kind, bringing “peace on earth and good-will to all 
men’, This not only convicts them as charged in the 
indictment but brands them as blasphemers of God’s 
Word and plan. 


FEAR THE MOTIVE 


3ut the moving and controlling cause for the forma- 
tion of the League of Nations is fear, just as Jehovah 
foretold it would be. J*ear has forced even the Protes- 
tants to withdraw their protests and rush to the out- 
stretched arms of the mother harlot, (Revelation 17: 6) 
This is freely admitted as applied to Germany. But the 
same is true all over Christendom. The Literart y Digest 
of February 22, 1919, page 34 says: 


“The common enemy, Bolshevism, has thrown the Catholic 
and Protestant factions of Germany almost into each other’s 
arms, though they are careful to point out that the union 
is for defensive purposes only. The Centrist or Catholic 


party is eager for the support of the Hvangelicals to swell ° 


their numbers and the Evangelicals gladly welcome the po- 
litical experience and sagacity of the Centrists who have 


a 
been ne in the political field. treshoeacieel are ey to. the a 
extent that both religious factions are to be left free to pur- ssh 


‘sue their own quarrels after the more urgent needs of ic ac 


movement have been met.” i 
In the United States, Canada, Great Britain end ther . 4 
countries, Catholic and Protestant, mother and daughter, — 


Y.M. CG. A., Knights of Columbus, I. W. M, and all the 


other children of 4he reunited ecclesiasticism are joined — 
together both for defensive and offensive purposes, nearly — Mt 
all acclaiming the League of Nations as the savior. cain 
blesser of the world. 

Will any one seriously question the fact that sie 
financial and political powers fear what is called Bol- 
shevism and that the League of Nations and league ae ‘i 
churches with. big business is advocated as a preven- 
tive of wars, revolutions, ete? And so they say, Come 
let us associate ourselves together, that no power will 


be able to withstand our strength. Jehovah foreknew 


this and in remarkable prophetic phrase foretold it thus: 
“Associate yourselves, O ye people, and ye shall be : 
broken in pieces; and give ear, all ye of far countries; as 
gird yourselves, and ye shall be broken in pieces; gird 

yourselves, and ye shall be broken in pieces. Take coun- — : 
sel together, and it shall come to nought; speak the word, 
and it shall not stand; for God is with us,.”—Isa. 8:9, 10. 

And then addressing himself to all those in Chsistens . 
dom who really love the Lord and serve him, regardless — 
of denomination or ereed, he calls upon them not to be 
moved by fear and join the league or confederacy, say- 
ing, “For the Lord spake thus to me with a strong hand, A 
and instructed me that 1 should not walk in the way on : 
this people, saying, Say ye not, A confederacy, to all them — 
to whom this people shall say, A confederacy, neither fear 
ye their fear, nor be afraid. Sanctify the Lord of hosts 
himself and let him be your fear, and let him be yank 
dread.”—Isaiah 8: 11-13. 

Bolshevism was made possible in Russia be of the $ & : 
oppression of the common people by a priest-ridden, — oy 
Cor rupt, politico - profiteer combine. Russia is the * a 

‘north country” and God indicates that the movement — 
started in that “north country” will extend to all parts Ky 
of Christendom, unless the divine remedy is applied, say-_ a 
ing, “Thus saith the Lord, Behold a people cometh from — 
the north country, and a great nation shall be raised — 
from the sides [all sides] of the earth. They shall lay a 
hold on bow and.spear [instruments of destruction] they 
are cruel and have no mercy ; their voice ae like the — a 
sea [restless, turbulent]”.—Jeremiah 6:22,23. 

Then he represents the “unholy ies class of 
Christendom speaking thus: “We have heard the fame 
thereof : our hands wax fechle: anguish hath taken hold of 
us and pain as of a woman in travail. Go not forth into . 
the field nor walk by the way, for the sword of the rae 
and fear is on eyery side.”’-—Jeremiah 6: 24, 25. 

“For thus saith the Lord; We have heard a yoice on 
trembling, of fear, and not of peace. Ask ye now, and 
see whether a man doth travail with child. ieee aes do 
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travail, and all faces are turned into 
feremiah 30:5, 6, | 
¢ At the opening of the Peace Conference in France 
fresident Wilson said : 


paleness ?”’— 


¢0oNS must unite in a league | confederacy] for protection,” 
) And beeause of fear and the desire for protection the 
urpose is to have all nations join the league, At the 
jpening of the Peace Conference President Wilson fur- 
jher said: 

“It is a delightful thought that the history of the world 
Which is so often centered here will now be crowned with the 
glory of this conference and because there is a sense in 
which this is the supreme conference of the history of man- 
kind, more nations are represented here than were ever 
epresented in such a conference before. The fortunes of 
ail people are involved.” 

_ At the same time and place Premier Clemenceau said: 


“President Wilson has special authority to say that this is 
ne first time In fact that the world has assembled. together 
delegation of all the civilized nations of the world”. 


| The statesman-politicians and the financial princes 
through a corrupt and subsidized press are saying, “Be- 
hold we have assembled the nations and kingdoms of 
earth, and united ikem in a great compact for the pur- 
pose of administering the affairs of the world and bring- 
ing to pass the desire of all men”. The Catholic hier- 
archy, the old “mother whore” (Revelation 17: 6 - 14) 
-ogether with her daughters, the Protestant systems, par- 
‘ieularly the principal ones and the disloyal, unfaithful 
ind hypocritical Protestant clergy, likewise spiritual 
yrostitutes, bow down to worship the “golden calf” and 
ire saying, Behold the gathering together and the as- 
iembly of the nations and kingdoms of earth, resulting 
n the formation of the League of Nations and league of 
‘thurches with big business, “which is rooted and ground- 
‘d in our gospel,” bring “peace on earth, good will 
oward men,” and which “is the political expression of 
he kingdom of God on earth”, 

‘Thus under the spiritual tutorship of an apostate and 
aithless clergy, “The kings of earth set themselves, and 
he rulers take counsel together, against the Lord and 
gainst his anointed’’, ‘They do not know that in at- 
smpting to uphold their present unrighteous institution 
hey are really fighting against the establishment of the 
ford’s kingdom. “He that sittcth in the heavens shall 
igh ; the Lord shall have them in derision,” as well as 
1eir wonderful banding together. “hen shall he speak 
> them in his wrath and vex them in his sore displeas- 
re” by pouring upon them his wrath of righteous indig- 
ation. But the “unholy trinity” with iron hand con- 
nues to oppress and persecute the remaining tried, true 
id faithful saints who cry: “O God, how long shall 
le adversary reproach? Shall the enemy blaspheme thy 
ame forever?” (Psalm 74:10) Amidst the cries, the 
mult and storm Jehovah answers: “Wait ye upon me, 
ith the Lord, until the day that I rise up to the prey, 
ww iny determination is to gather the nations, that I 
ay assemble the kingdoms to pour upon them mine 
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4 “The peril of France is the peril of the world: and the na-° 
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indignation, even all my fierce anger; for all the earth 
shall be devoured with the fire of my jealousy”. (Zeph- 
aniah 4:8) Thus is foretold how the boasted League of 
Nations and league of churches with big business will fall, 
another progressive step making ready for the full estab- 
lishment of Messiah’s kingdom of righteousness and the 
blessing of the common people. . 


GATHERING GOD'S PROPIA | 


The word “Babylon” means confusion, and is applied 
in the Scriptures to ecclesiasticism which is now in a 
state of confusion. (Revelation 18:1-4; Jeremiah 50, 
51) There are millions of people within the ranks of 
the nominal church—Catholie and Protestant—who love 
the Lord, yet who have not sufficient courage to boldly 
withstand the clergy. On the contrary, the clergy, actin g 
as their “watchmen”, have kept them in Babylon. Every 
attempt they make to get away and have independent 
thoughts coneerning the Bible, their watchmen, the 
clergy, frighten them back into the goat-pens. These 
Jack the zeal and devotion to the Lord incident to his 


‘house, and fear the reproaches that would come upon 


them by withstanding the clergy. The Lord sent them a 
message from heayen saying, “Come out of her [Baby- 
lon—unholy alliance] my people, lest ye be partakers of 
her sins and receive her plagues”. (Revelation 18: 4) 
But they have not sufficient courage to obey the voice 
of the Lord, The Lord Jesus then says that they must 
pass through a great tribulation and wash their robes, 
(Revelation 7:14) He here also shows that they will 
constitute an innumerable company, that is to say a 
great company without specified number. When the 
present order is upset in revolutionary troubles and the 
Babylonish systems fall completely, the consecrated chil- 
dren of the Lord within her walls will be released, their 
watchmen will refuse longer to be designated as watch- 
men and therefore will relax their hold upon this great 
company of Christians. The latter will then have their 
mental vision opened and in sorrow and dismay will ery, 
“The harvest is passed, the sunimer is ended and we are 
not saved”".—Jeremiah 8: 20, 

In fact, as the prophet shows, the knowledge of their 
negligence and consequent loss dawns upon them just 
before Babylon’s fall. He says: “O ye children of Ben- 
jamin [great company] gather yourselves [together] to 
flee out of the midst of Jerusalem [that is to say, forsake 
your places among the ruling classes, prominent in the 
churches], and blow the trumpet [message of present 
truth] in Tekoa [meaning pitched tents or organiza- 
tions| and set up a sign of fire [signifying, forming 
Bible classes, learning and proclaiming the message of 
present truth in this time of fiery trouble] for evil ap- 
peareth out of the north [seat of divine empire, sig- 
nifying that the approaching trouble is of divine permis- 
sion and arrangement] and [shall result in] great de- 
struction”.—Jeremiah 6:1; Isaiah 13: 6, 

The Scriptures indicate that following the overthrow 
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of ecclesiasticism in the world-wide revolution, there will 
be @ great ingathering of these. dear Christian people to 


a deeper knowledge and appreciation of the divine plan. 


(Jeremiah 40:5-10) At that.time every truly conse- 
erated child of God who has’ an understanding of the 
divine*plan will doubtless have some opportunity of en- 
lightening some one of the great company class concern- 


ing the loving drrangement of Jehovah. | 
‘Hollowing the overthrow of Jerusalem by the Chal- 
deans Gedaliah was made ‘ruler over Palestine, | ‘Geda- 
liah means “Jehovah made him great”, Antitypically 
it seems to show that after the ‘ascendency of the com- 


mon people to power they will put in. operation a liberal: 


government insofar as freedom of speech, faith and re- 
ligion are concerned; that then those ‘who were ‘in the 
church systems when they fell, and who really love the 
Lord ‘and desire to ‘serve’ him, ‘but who have been over- 
reached by fear and the spirit of the world, will come to 
a full knowledge’ and appreciation of present truth. 
These are told by those in authority to go and “gather 
wine and summer fruits arid oil and put them in [their] 
vessels” (Jeremiah 40:10), antitypically meaning’ that 
they are'to go and worship God according to the dictates 
of a free conscieiice, learn ‘the’ doctrines and develop the 
fruits and graces of the holy spirit—Matthew 25:8 - 10, 

Of these there will be a great multitude—many of 
them honest and sincere and many others who when in 
Babylon were hypocrites, and will remain such. In this 
harvest of the great company will be both true and false 
Christians. In the prophecy Ishmael (Jeremiah 40:14 
end 41:1) typifies the false class—the hypocritical class 
-~a class-which, at present Jargely make up the “unholy 
trinity” of the Babylonish systems. And while the sin- 
cerely consecrated ones of the great company class who 
love the Lord. are being gathered to him, the Ishmael, 
the hypoéritical, class is forming a conspiracy, which 
conspiracy will’ precipitate the greatest time of trouble 
the world has ever known. St. John the Revelator re- 
fers to the sincerely honest great company class of 
Christians here gathered as “a great multitude” which 
came up out of great tribulation and have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
(Revelation 7: 9-14) They must be perfected during 
a time of great stress and suffering. 


‘COUNTER REVOLUTION 

‘The prophet shows that the revolution will be followed 
by a-counter-revolution, and that the hypocritical clergy 
—the Ishmael class— (Jeremiah 41: 1-3) will be chiefly 
responsible for provoking and ‘bringing it on. 

“The radical element of society, towit, Socialists, Bol- 
shévists, Anarchists, cte.,-doubtless honestly believe that 
they ‘can establish a stable; just, equitable and lasting’ 
government or arrangement, but they. will surely fail, 
because God has deereéed it so,’ His kingdom alone shall 
be established and stand forever.—Daniel 2: 44, 

A social democracy has never succeeded and never will 
while men are imperfect, and selfishness prevails, A 
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representative democracy—ruled by the. classes—h 
proven the best government.thus far, and yet it is f. 
from satisfactory. In many respects the rich haye be 
a-blessing to the world. ‘They have made possible 1] 
great labor-saving devices, and the development of va 
enterprises, which have brought-.a measure of elevatic 
to the masses. And be it known if those who claimed - 
be followers of Jesus had remained humble, had kept o1 
of politics, had taught the people the great principl 
of justice and love, had adhered to the Word of God, an 
been true and loyal to him, there would never have bee 
the mighty gulf between the classes and the masses, an 
the terrible troubles of the present time would have bee 
obviated. The.classes have been controlled by the spir 
of selfishness and have failed. The masses controlle 
by the spirit of selfishness and indulging in excesses wi 
also fail, And then what? . wey ce 

The prophet shows that the Ishmael class, the hypc 
critical clergy, dethroned and smarting under their cha: 
tisement, aided and abetted by their offspring, viz., ¥ 
M. C. A., Knights of Columbus, professional politician: 
disappointed and haughty financiers, ete., conspiring t 
gether will provoke and bring on a counter-reyolutior 
with the hope of again controlling the affairs of earth 
And then ‘the masses in desperation will retaliate unt: 
every man’s hand will be against his neighbor, develop 
ing into.a world-wide tribulation, wrecking all huma: 
society. SE OR) OU 

Why should such a great calamity befall the nation 
of earth? The answer is, Because selfish professiona 
politicians and their allies have deceived and defraude 
the common people and have-robbed them of their jus 
Because this “unholy trinity” the three classes name 
have united in the persecution and-oppression of- thi 
meek, humble and loyal followers of Jesus, by falsel 
charging, arresting and imprisoning them, “By reasor 
of the multitude of oppressions they make the oppressec 
to cry” (Job 35:9); and their cries have reached unt 
heaven, thus saith the Lord: “The day of vengeance i: 
in mine heart, and the year of my redeemed is come” 
“It is the day of the Lord’s vengeance, and the year ot 
recompenses for the controversy of Zion [his choser 
people].”—Isaiah 63:4; 34:8. (Beane 

And in keeping therewith the Lord, through hi 
prophet delivers this final message to the unholy trinity 
of all the nations of earth, saying, “For thus saith the 
Lord God of Israel unto me, ‘Take the wine cup of thi: 


tre ae a 


. fury at my hand, and cause all the nations to whom ] 


send thee to:drink it. And they shall drink, and b 
moved, and be mad, because of the sword that I wi 
send among them.... And all the kings of the north, 


tas 
and near, one with another, and all the kingdoms of. th 
world, which are.upon the face of the earth; and the king 
of Sheshach shall drink after them. Therefore thou shal 
say unto them, Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God 
of Israel: Drink ye, and be drunken, and spue, and fa. 
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and rise no more, because of the sword which:I will send 
among you. And it shall he, if they ‘refuse to take the 
cup’at thine hand to drink, then shalt thou say unto 
them, Thus saith the Lord of hosts, Ye shall certainly 
drink, Por lo; 1 begin to bring evil on the city which is 
called by ny name, and should ye be utterly unpunished ? 
Ye shall not be unpunished: for I will'call for a sword 
upon all the inhabitants of the earth, saith the Lord of 
hosts. ‘Therefore prophesy thou against them all these 
words, and say unto them, The Lord shall roar from on 
high, and utter his voice from’ his holy habitation ; he 
shall mightily roar upon his habitation ; he shall give a 
shout, as they that tread the grapes, against all the inhai- 
fants of the earth. A noise-shall come even to the ends 
of the earth: for the Lord hath a controversy-with the 
vations; he will plead with all flesh; he will: give them 
hat are wicked to the sword, saith the Lord. Thus saith 
he Lord of hosts, Behold, evil shall go forth from nation 
0 nation, and a great whirlwind shall be raised up from 
he coasts of the earth. ..And the slain of the Lord shall 
e at that day from one end of the earth even unto the 
ther end: of: the earth: they ‘shall .not “be lamented, 
either gathered, nor buried: :they shall be -dung upon 
he ground. ..Hawl,.ye shepherds, and cry; and wallow 
ourselves in the ashes, ye principal of the flock: for 
he days of your slaughter and of your. dispersions are 
ecomplished; and ye shall fall: like a pleasant vessel. 
ind the shepherds shall have no way to flee, nor the 
rincipal of the flock to escape. A voice of the ery of 
he shepherds,.and an howling of the principal of the 
ock shall be heard; for the Lord hath spoiled their 
asture, And the peaceable habitations are cut down, 
ecause of the fierce anger of the Lord. He hath for- 
iken his coyert, as the lion: for their land is desolate, 
ecause of the fierceness of the oppressor and because of 
is fierce anger.”—Jeremiah 25:15, 16 926-38. 
Another prophet of God describing this -great and 
Trible day says: “For he commandeth and raiseth the 
ormy wind, which — lifteth up the waves thereof. They 
lount up to the heaven, they.do down :again to the 
2pths ; their soul is melted because of the trouble. They 
el to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man, and are 
-their wit’s end. | Then they cry unto the Lord in their 
ouble, and he bringeth them out of their distresses. 
€@ maketh the storm a calm, so that the waves thereof 
@ still.”’——Psalm 107: 25-29... 6... | 
Many of God’s people, the great multitude class mis- 
tided by the disloyal clergy, have joined in the perse- 
ition of the saints of God, and they will specially suffer 
the. terrible time of trouble, but those holding stead- 
st to the end will “come out oi:the. great- tribulation” 
d stand as servants before the throne of the Lord of 
aven, and wiping away their tears will be a happy, 
yfuland. beautiful adjunct to the heavenly throng. 
In the early stagés of this ereat trouble the last mem- 
ts of the body of Christ’ will: be changed, some dying 
lent deaths at the hands of their persecutors, But 
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before they go they will have the blessed privilege of de 
livering the message of truth to their “little brother” 
the great company class—typified by Bevjamin, 
THE PROPER ATTITUDY 
Seeing then that the great trouble upon the nations 

is by divine permission would it be proper to advocate 

violence or to encourage reyolution and anarchy? We 
answer, No, When the revolution is on should the 

Christian take part in it? A thousand times, No. The 

fact that God permits the great trouble is no reason for 

order-loving ones to engage in it. The elements of 

humanity engaging in violent demonstrations are not 

those who have the spirit of Christ. Our advice to all 

Christians is to adhere strictly to their divine commis-- 
sion to tell the people of God’s great plan for blessing 

mankind. Therefore to the order-loving people, to the 

meek, in fact to all we would advise the course pointed 

out by the Lord’s prophet, viz., “Before the decree bring 

forth, before the day pass as the chaff, before the fierce 

anger of the Lord come upon you, before the day of the 

Lord’s anger come upon you: seek ye the Lord, all ye 

meek of the earth, which have wrought his judgment; 

seek righteousness, seek meekness: it may be ye shall ba 
hid in the day of the Lord’s anger.” —Zephaniah 2: 2, 3. 


PART II Rechte ally . ; 
THE BEAST AT WAR i 

A Revelation in Politics iis 

The ecclesiastics launch a scheme to extract from the 
common people hundreds of millions in money. Big business 


underwrites the scheme, while professional politicians act as 
spell-binders. The limit has been reached,—Isaiah 32: 10, 


“The beast that thou sawest was and is not and shall 
ascend out of the abyss and go into perdition. And they 
that dwell on the earth shall Wonder, whose names were 
not written in the book of life from the foundation of the 
world when they behold the beast that was, and is not, and 
shall again be present.’—Revelation 17:3. - 


T SEEMS that the time is now due when the Lord in 
the exercise of his loving kindness is pleased to draw 

back the curtain and give to the people a mental vision 
of their great enemy—“The Beast”’—that oppressed 
mankind for centuries, was forced into seclusion, and is 
now again at large plying its nefarious business, 

Long have the rights and liberties of the people been 
trampled upon, long have they been kept in bondage, 
not, understanding the real cause, not being able to ascer- 
tain and apply an effective remedy. But the increasing 
light of the twenticth century is pointing to the way 
that leads to deliverance, peace and happiness, The poet 
had a dim vision of that coming time when he wrote: 

“Truth forever on the scaffold, 
‘Wrong, forever on the throne; 
But that scaffold sways the future 
And within the dim unknown © 
' Stands the form of Christ the Savior 
Keeping watch around his own.” 
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esa repeated triumph of wrong 
ever truth millions have fallen in despair. Millions 
have lost their faith in God and in humanity, But at 
all times there have been a few faithful watchers look- 
ing into the dim unknown. Now these faithful watchers 
behold the eae of the great “Prince of Peace”, 

who standeth for the people and who will surely put 


wrong upon the sbaifeld end enthrone truth forever. 
FULFILLED PROPHECY 

The Book of Revelation is written largely in symbolic 
language. Revelation is in fact prophecy. Prophecy is 
history written in advance and therefore cannot be 
clearly understood by men until its fulfillment, or when 
it is in course of fulfilment. The Book of R eearion 
contains a history of the Christ—the “seed of promise”, 
showing ‘the beginning, development, suffering and 
glorious triumph of that seed. It also contains a history 
of the antichrist, the “seed of the serpent’-—its birth, 
development, wicked persecuting course and its complete 
overthrow. It is to be marked that this revelation is not 
given to be understood by the opponents of Christ, but 
is “the revelation of Jesus Christ which God gave unto 
him to show unto his servants things which must shortly 
come to pass, and he sent and sign-i-fied it [wrote it in 
gigns or symbols]... unto his servant John”. (Revelation 
1:1) It was written by St. John while he was in prison 
on the Isle of Patmos. This part of our discussion has 
to do chiefly with the seventeenth chapter of Revelation, 
and for the accommodation of our readers we here set 
out the text in full, using the Sinaitie manuscript, the 
oldest known text of this passage. 

1“And there came one of the seven angels which had 
the seven vials, and talked with me, saying, Come hither ; 
I will show unto thee the judgment of the great whore 
that sitteth upon many waters; *With whom the kings 
of the earth have committed fornication, and the inhabi- 
tants of the earth have been made drunk with the wine 
of her harlotry. °So he carried me away in spirit into 
the wilderness: and I saw a woman sit upon a scarlet 
colored beast, full of names of blasphemy, having seven 
heads and ten horns. *And the woman was ar rayed in 
purple and scarlet color, and decked with gold and pre- 
cious stones and pearls, having a golden cup in her hand . 
full of abominations and fil hinesaes s of the fornication 
of her and of the earth. “And upon her forehead was 
a name written, 


Pr 


MYSTERY, 
BABYLON THE GRDAT, 
THE MOTHER OF HARLOTS 
AND ABOMINATIONS OF THE FARTH. 


6And I saw the woman drunken with the blood of the 
gaints, and with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus: and 
when I saw her, I wondered with great astonishment. 
7And the angel said unto me, Wherefore didst thou mar- 
vel? I will tell thee the mystery of the woman, and of the 
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‘what is here written, 


names v ere hot senlten in faa Hook of Life paar 
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not yet come; and when he cometh, he must continue 
short space. 11And the boast that was, and is not, he i 
he eighth, and i by ef the cab? and geeth into a 


come iene ot ye is tod w lords, and King of Hea : 
and they that are with him are called, and chosen, and 
faithful. 74%And he saith, These waters which thou 
sawest, where the whore sitteth, are both peoples, an 
sabes and. nations, a and tongues, wand the te 


the Ww rhore, and shall tne her desolate and neked, 2 
shall eat her flesh, and burn her with fire. 17 For God h h 
put in their hearts to fulfill his will, and to agre 
to give their kingdom unto the beast, until the ts 
(fod shall be fulfilled. +%And the woman which tho 

sawest is that great city, which reigneth over ee n 
doms of the earth.” 


SATAN THE ARCH ENEMY | ie pe 


onpresdian. Ile Bea never done oe but. fee swan 
I'raud and deceit are among his “favorite instruments. 
He frequently makes the appearance of righteousnes 
to hide his wicked purposes. He operates upon th 
minds of men by injecting into their minds eyil though 
He will suggest to many that they refrain from readi 
‘Vo others he will suggest that this | 
is written in the interests of the people’s “enemies, He e 
will he this sap herein is mid: his ee w ee m 


brad: are of vital interest to the people, aah 
| THE GAMB POLITICAL 
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‘aiteotty. involved. Briefly, the authentic record shows 
that Jehovah created and placed in Eden a perfect man 
and woman—-Adam and Eve—and clothed them with 
power and authority to bring forth children and popu- 
tate the earth. Had this been carried out without inter- 
ruption, in due time the earth would have been filled 
with perfect men and women, and all would have en- 
joyed,. without limitation, life, liberty and happiness. 
Satan was in Eden with Adam and Eve, He knew of 
: their. power and authority to produce a race of beings 
that would establish a mighty kingdom on earth. He 
was ambitious to have a kingdom of his own, that he 
might be honored and worshipped as Jehovah is honored 
and worshipped in heaven. (Isaiah 14:14,13) ~ He 
-schemed to get control of the perfect man and woman 
and through them to control all their offspring. His 
f very first act was to resort to lying, fraud and deceit. By 
‘lying to Eve he deceived her, causing her to violate God’s 
Jaw. Adam joined her in the transgression, and they 
both were driven from Eden and thereby lost their. per- 
fect home, their life, liberty and happiness. At the time 


they Were sentenced, Jehovah, addressing them and 


“Satan, said: “I will put enmity between thee [Satan] 
‘and the woman, and between thy seed and her’seed, and 
hit. shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel”. 
(Genesis 8:15) Other parts of the i inspired records show 
‘that the seed of Satan is the instrument or agency he 
“zee, of which is ecclesiasticism, chiefly the clergy (John 
8144, ete., ete.); and that the “seéd of the woman” 
means the offspring of the Abrahamie Sarah covenant 
— is THE CHRIsT—Jestis and his church. (Galatians 

29) By this seed God has promised to bless all 
eee of the. earth; hence it is called “the seed of 
promise”. 

a In the Benasis sdb tation above Jehovah shows that 
there will be a prolonged warfare, waged to the death, 
between truth and wrong, Satan leading the forces of 

‘wrong and Jesus directing the forces of truth; and that 
ultimately truth will gain a complete and éverlasting 
victory; and that the common people will by this final 
victory ‘profit, to their great joy. All other battles of 
earth are in reality only a part of this great conflict. 
The hour is due for the curtain to be drawn aside that 
| the people may behold their liberator and deliverer. Let 
all the order-loving ones take heed and have their hopes 
revived, —Daniel 12:1-4, 
| God is a great economist. He causes the wrongs of 
| stings to result finally to his glory and to the good of 
nt who love him. While he is not the author of the 


prevented it, and he will overrule the final result for 

good. By permitting it he has allowed Satan to mani- 
res t the wicked depths of a totally depraved character, 

pand is demonstrating to men and angels the baneful 

fects of sin. Those who have fought valiantly and 

uily on the’side of right have developed character 
g to Jehovah, and which shall be to his glory, 
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Beeause Abel was approved of God, Cain murdered 
him. He was a type of the Christ, the promised seed, 
and this was the real reason Satan injected into Cain’s 
mind the thought of murder. Later, God made promise to 
Abraham that his wife, though barren, should bring 
forth a son (Isaac) representing the promised seed. By 
fraud and deception Satan sought. to have Sarah de- 
bauched by Abimelech (type of Satan), but was thwarted 
in his evil purpose by the Lord. 

David anointed to be king was a type of the “seed of 
promise’, and Satan, knowing this, incited Saul to kill 
David, but his attempt was futile. 

Under the Mosaic law a wife who committed adultery 
must be stoned to death. After the miraculous con- 
ception of the babe Jesus by Mary, Satan, knowing this 
was the promised seed, sought to have Mary and the babe: 
destroyed. Failing in this, he injected the thought into 
Herod’s mind to have all the babes in Bethlehem killed, 
hoping thereby to destroy the Child of promise, who 
would ultimately destroy Satan. After Jesus began his 
ministry Satan sought the -first possible opportunity to. 
destroy the Lord, and in this instance, as usual, he re- 
sorted to fraud and deception. Then Satan injected into 
the minds of the Jewish clergy the thought that Jesus 
must be killed that they might exist, and when the Lord 
was crucified Satan thouett: he had at last destroyed “the 
seed of promise”, but not so, Jesus Christ arose from 
the dead a divine being. Satan was bafiled, Later the 
Lord revealed to his disciples that “the seed:of promise” 
would consist of Jesus Christ the Head and the church, 
his bride; and that the bride would be selected: from 
amongst men during the gospel age. Satan immediately 
began to plan ways and means to destroy the true 
Christians—followers of Jesus—thus hoping to destroy 
the “seed of the woman” whom Jehovah had declared 
should crush Satan’s head. 

Can you doubt for a moment that every effort made te 
persecute and destroy Christians has been made at the 
instigation of Satan? And why has he tried-to destroy 
them? Because Christians are the true friends of the 
common people. ‘To the Christians Jesus said: “Ye are 
the light of the world’. They have ever stood in the way 
of the carrying out of Satan’s political scheme to control 


_ all the peoples of earth according to his ambitious desire. 


And now, dear reader, having journeyed with us thus 
far, and having seen the unmistakable evidence of 
Satan’s malicious hatred and persecution of the favored 
ones of God, prepare yourself for the plain proof of the 
most gigantic fraud that has ever been perpetrated upon 
the peoples of earth. Every person who hates iniquity, 
loves truth and righteousness, and who now reads hon- 
estly will have his eyes opened. 

What we say herein is not intended as a criticism or an 
assault on individuals, but as an exposition of. a great. 
fraudulent system that has preyed upon the people for 
centuries as the common enemy of mankind. That we 
may have a clearer understanding af this subject as we 
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progress in its discussion, we append hereto some defi- 
nitions of the symbolic terms used in Revelation: 


DEFINITIONS 
“Dragon” symbolizes or means civil powers. 
“Virgin” and ‘bride’ symbolize or mean the true 


church of Christ; virgin meaning a pure, chaste woman, 

“Whore” means an impure, unchaste woman, and is 
used to symbolize a church system claiming to be the 
trwe church of Christ, but in fact not being such. .The 
text. clearly indicates more than one of such systems 
because it says, “The Mother of Harlots,’ thus indi- 

eating olispring, 

“City” symbolizes an ecclesiastical government or 
system. Verse 18 shows that ° ae cand “city” refer 
to the same thing. 

“Beast” symbolizes a governing power exercised over 

the people in a beastly manner, a ‘rule | by violence. 
' “he Beast” of verses 8 - 11 means the dominant eccle- 
siastical or church systems exercising either directly or 
indirectly civil power under the semblance of legal 
authority, and using it to forcibly restrain, imprison or 
kill those bid expose Satan’s false systems, 

“Seven” is a numerical symbol meaning wholeness or 
completeness when Perranons to things spiritual—real 
or counterfeit. 

“Head” is the seat of the mind or controlling facul- 
ties, hence “seven heads” may sometimes represent a 
real or an assumed complete dominance, as pertaining to 
things heavenly. What ecclesiastical system claims to 
possess’ complete dominance as pertaining to things heav- 
enly ? 

“Ten” is a numerical symbol meaning wholeness or 
completeness as pertaining to things earthly. 

' “orm” as used in the Scriptures symbolizes power or 
authority. The term “ten horns” in some instances rep- 
resents all the civil powers of Christendom and by 
“Christendom” is meant all the nations that claim to be 
Christian nations, 

~ When. we refer herein to the Papal system or the 
Protestant system we mean no disrespect to any indi- 
vidual in those well-recognized ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions; We recognize that both the Catholic and Protes- 
tant churches have contained many good Christian peo- 
ple, and doubtless many such are still there and it is to 
open their eyes and help them and others that we set 
forth the facts herein stated. ©. 

The word “whore” used in the text without doubt 
means the’ Papal church system. ‘That same church 
system is sometimes designated as Babylon. The term 
Babylon also includes all the daughters of Papacy, that 
is all Protestant churches or systems in ea ones or 
cooperating with the. Mother Harlot, 

Ai ‘Protestant systems uniting » sympathetically or 
actually ‘codperating with Papacyein the exercise of civil 
power constitute a component part of the “beast” which 
is “the abomination of the earth” in the sight of God. 


The beast described in Revelation 17: $ that went ent 
the pit was known as the “holy Roman empire”, com- 


posed of the ecclesiastical Papal hierarchy , exercising - 


persecuting power through civil authorities; that beast 
went into the pit in 1799. It appeared again in 1918. 
It is now composed of the same Papal hierarchy and her 
daughters, the unfaithful Protestant systems, particu. . 
larly ihe disloyal clergy, aided and abetied by unserupu- — 
lous politicians, dishonest financiers and profiteers acting 


in unison to control the common people by violence and — 


to destroy the seed of promise and others who tell the 
truth and whe refuge to worship. at ean . 
dlagsairs 


DEVELOPMENT OF HARLOTS AND ae 


We now proceed with the proof that the aforemen- — 
tioned ecclesiastical systems constitute the harlots men- — 
tioned in Revelation, and that they, together with their 
allies, exercising ‘persecuting power, constitute the ae 
now out of the: pit, _ iy 

When the great Master stood before Pilate, wrong- 
fully accused “at the mouth of the Jewish clergy w ith 
sedition, with blasphemy.and with treason, he said to the 
Roman officer:. “My kingdom is. not of this world”. 
World does not mean earth, but does mean social order j 
or arrangement of society. Christ promised that his” 2 
kingdom would be set up only at his second coming. 
Jesus and his disciples were gladly heard by the common 
people. Satan recognized them as a part of the “seed ah 
promise’, always in the way of his schemes, because they — 
taught the truth; and he set about to destroy them. 4 
Mark well his subtle schemes and compare with what 
you see now at hand. The statement here of some his. a 
torical facts is necessary to make clear prsey ‘ 
events. 

Pagan Rome Was then the dominant power of Bie 
& power created and organized by Satan. The fan 
worshipped devils, Had the people. known the truth, | 
Satan could not have held them in conirol. Fraud and — ‘, 
deceit he used then and uses always. He incited Pagan 
Rome to persecute and destroy Christians, and many 
such were cruelly tortured and killed. N otwithstanding — 
such persecutions Christians increased in numbers, if. 

Then Satan put in operation another scheme, always — 
having in view the destruction of Christians and his 
own control of the common people. He injected ambi- % 
tion into the minds of the leaders of the Christian church | a 
and these leaders desired honor and power in the church, - Y 
Gradually and stealthily such men gained in power and ‘k 
ere long worldliness became marked in the church. The — 
leaders now began to substitute for the truth the errors — 
of the heathen, namely inherent immortality, ie a" 
tea ete., and the eee: that emcee in the — 


foretold he would do, Satan had thoroughly oversown 
the wheat field with the tare seed (Matthew 13: 18 - 41), 
which under’ his nurture grow rapidly,’and in time the 
tare leaders: determined that Christianity should be 
_ legalized. Constantine, the’ pagan Emperor of Rome, 
_ became a member of the nominal Christian church and 
introduced into ‘the church great pomp and ceremony, 
- completely departing from the sweet’ simplicity of the 
church of Christ. Willard’s Universal History (page 
Pesjesays:.° » age ays 
oy hether Constantine embraced Christianity from convic- 
_ tion of its truth or from policy, is matter of dispute. Cer 
_ tain it is that this religion, though receiving from the 
_ Roman power only silent obloquy or active persecution, had 
_ extended among the people, so that Constantine strengthened 
_ himself in the affections of the soldiers by adopting it. 
Worldly ambition pointed to the course which the Emperor 
pursued in declaring himself a Christian, and not the spirit 
of. Christ, who said ‘My kingdom-is not of this world’. 
_ Constantine made it the religion of the empire and thence- 
forth we find its influence sullied with earthly things... . 
_ He was distinquished by the purple rather than the superi- 
 ority of wisdom and virtue.’ : Roti 
He could not have possessed the spirit of Christ, 
_ because that same year he slew his eldest son. Under 
- Constantine's reign legal security was given to the tem- 
_ poral possessions of the church, which rapidly grew very 
rich, In the empire there were upwards of eighteen 
_ hundred bishops: the Bishop of Rome assumed to be the 
chief and became pope. The Papacy now organized 
_ pushed hard yet artfully against Pagan Rome and soon 
grasped temporal power, so much coveted, and continued 
_ to exercise it wickedly until 1799. It was the Papacy 
and not the Lord who taught the “divine right of the 
- clergy and divine right of kings” to contro] the common 
people. Thus the “beast” came into existence. 


ae 


~ When the church nominal began to flirt with the civil 


i powers, and for selfish purposes adopted the heathen 
_ doctrines and ecremonies of worldly governments, she 
became the “whore”, “mother of harlots,’ and when 
' she allied herself with civil authorities and exercised that 
; power or rule by violence THIS JOINT RULE BY VIOLENCE 
_ became the beast. 

: ‘Then Pagan Rome accused Papacy of every erime 
known to the criminal calendar. She was guilty of all 
of them. In turn Papacy told the people that Pagan 
Rome was the devil’s own instrument, and that was true. 
(See Revelation 12:10-12) If Satan organized the 
_ Papacy why would he be using it to fight his other 
instrument, Pagan Rome? Such are Satan’s political 
tricks to deccive the people-and keep them under his 
control. Pagan Rome was on the wane. Satan knew 
that ho could not always deceive the people by means of 
“paganism, but must have a more subtle instrument. 
Therefore he organized the Papacy and caused that 
“system to pose as the sponsor for the common people. 
To conceal fromthe people the fact that Papacy is his 


aoe 


tool he had that system telling the people that paganism 
was the devil’s instrument. He was playing one of his 
tools against the other in order to carry out: his decep- 
tive scheme. Another reason: he fully appreciated man’s 
natural tendency to worship God and he hoped by get- 
ting the religiously inclined into a worldly system he 
would debauch the Christians and thereby destroy true 
Christianity. The two primary purposes that always 
prompt Satan’s course are to destroy “the seed of prom- 
ise” and keep the common people under his control. 
Therefore by playing his pagan card in one hand and 
the Papal card in the other he caught the people like the 
negro’s coon trap, “a comin’ and a gwine”. Through 
fear and flattery he led the people into the Papal net and 
then when that system assumed temporal power, and 
the combined powers formed “the beast” and Satan 
through the beast was in full control, there followed the 
bloodiest.and most wicked persecution of true Christians 
that has blackened the pages of history. The Bible was 
taken away from the people and any one having it in 
his possession was severely punished. Mark this point 
and read other facts related in connection with modern 
persecution. See pages 711-718. These scraps of his- 
tory are exceedingly important in view of the events 
transpiring in this very day when Christians are perse- 
cuted for teaching the Bible, and they show the trail of 
the serpent to the present hour. 
The “divine right of kings” to rule over the people 
is another political ruse of Satan to keep the people 
in ignorance and thereby maintain his dominion over 
them. The “divine rights of the clergy” is another 
fraudulent means used by the adversary to keep the 
common people in subjection to him. Light, liberty and 
truth are inimical to the Satanic doctrines above men- 
tioned. As the Reformation progressed, some light 
was given to the people through the faithful followers 
of Jesus. Protestant Christians made an honest effort 
to throw off Satan and his tool, the Papacy. See 
ing his power and dominion again threatened. by the 
light shed forth by the true followers of: Christ, “the 
seed of promise”, the wily politician devised and launched 
another bold scheme, Seale 
The divine right of kings and clergy being threatened, 
he took advantage of the restless condition of the people 
of France and boldly launched the Vrench: Revolution 
led to the slogan of Liberty, Equality and Frater- 
nity. hat revolution God foreknew and foretold 
both by the prophet Daniel and in the Revelation.» On 
the face of the scheme it seemed unreasonable that Satan 
would promote: a revolution against kings and clergy, 
his own instruments ; but thereby he expected to conceal 
his purpose. How could a revolution aid his cause? 
His scheme was to array the poor people against the 
rich, the aristocrafie politicians and the clergy, and by 
making it as horrible as possible to prove to the world 
that the only safe course is to yield to the rich, aristo- 
cratic politicians and the Papal church, and by this 
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means. he hima: to retain control of the fecata: and at 
the same time kill off as many real Christians as possible. 
ee time his scheme was a partial failure. He suc- 

eeded in maintaining to a degree the doctrine of the 
“divine right of kings and clergy”, but when in 1799 
Napoleon ‘took the Pope and imprisoned him and de- 
prived the Papacy of temporal vested mterests, it was 


euch a blow that the “beast” mentioned in the text went — 


into the abyss of oblivion. Throughout the world the 
spirit. of liberty increased and the influence of the 
Papacy decreased. This must have been a sore disap- 
pointment to Satan,, who saw his “seed” humiliated. 

But the text under consideration shows that “the 
beast” (verse 8) “shall again be present” coming out of 
the pit (abyss) which, if true, must mean that the time 
would come when once again ecclesiasticism must exer- 
cise temporal or civil power. It would mean that for 
B ‘Hime at least some conditions prevailing in the “dark 
ages” must be reinstated. 

But it seems unbelievable that the people i in the light 

of the twentieth century would ever submit to the domi- 
nance of any church or ecclesiastical system. The people 
twill not submit when they know the truth. Satan blinds 
their minds to hinder their seeing the truth. 

For vears Satan has heen scheming to get the “he ast” 
again: into Sperationy Now he has organized politicians 
“into an<wiholy combine, which combine poses as the 
savior ‘of the people, while erying out through its 
eubsidized newspapers against the "radical element of 
society: which is struggling for liberty: “You are revo- 
lutionists, Bélsheviki, traitors, instruments of the devil !” 
The'real purpose of this hypocritical cry is to frighten 
the erder-loving people to the support of the unholy 
trinity and enable the unholy trinity to maintain control 
dver the common people. As a further means of accom- 
plishing its wrongful purpose, the unholy trinity uses 
violence against all who tell the truth and who refuse 
to bow to its dictates. Thus the church-state combine 
is again in power—the “beast” is out of the pit and 
-operating—and freedom of thought, freedom of speech 
land freedom of religion are denied: 

“The adversary has at each progressive stage operated 
through the clergy, first by deceiving and blinding them 
by leading both them and their followers according to 
his own desire. The deeper into the politics of the world 


he has been able to enmesh the clergy the more pliable _ 


tools they have been in his hands. The Papal clergy have 
always participated in politics, acting upon the theory 


that it is their God-given prerogative to control. Barly: 


in the: history of the Protestant- church Satan injected 
into the minds of the clergy of that system the ambitious 
thought that the church must convert the world, and on 
this pretext they entered politics, disregarding the divine 
injunction to ‘keep themselves separate from the world’. 
But to bring the world under the control of the church 
looked wonderful.to them and the bait that Satan held 
_ before them they swallowed, hook, line, sinker and all. 
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; Protestant—or their adjunct organizations, oa 


drunk upon these doctrines taught by these | 


tolee ecclesiastical systems , hare 


Today Petcaly all the ey of the wor 
a Protestant — ae in adn ‘They have. 


portion a offices are filled ta cheniveene 
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the “Christ” ? No, indeae, but co are of their 
the devil, whether-they know it or not, They per 
imprison and kill those who tell the truth, i by 

the faithful followers of Christ. : fe si 


FURTHER PROOF : 


Some other points in this chapter of Revela: on 
be found to be of interest here. St. John repr 
the class of fully consecrated Christians living 
earth at the time the prophecy is fulfilled. ¥ 
John wrote the Revelation centuries ago we must 
mind that he wrote from the viewpoint of the ( 
standing at the time of its fulfillment, approxim 
date of the publication of “The Finished 
Volume VII of Srupies In THE SCRIPTURES, 

The chapter opens with an invitation to 
class to view and understand it, and partie 
judgment of the great Papal system and h 
The last verse of the chapter explains that the 
is a great city (ecclesiastical city) and hecaus 
fornication (illicit mixing of religion with the 
of the rulers of the earth) ‘ghe became a harlot. In 
her name is given as “Mystery”, “Babylon,” the “ 
of harlots’ and Christians have for many = Pe 
sews this as referring to the Papal hiro : 


followed the course of their rote in > aoe 
and worldiness with their religions, thereby b 
harlots; thus daughters of the mother harlot. | 
tion is then made that the rulers of earth have 


tems, Let it be noted that they are spoken of 


not because of any unchasity of the ans but beca 
of the unrighteousness of the systems. aie eas) 


abetted by the unfaithful ta gh ber fed 


Bak such to come to pass that Satan might have an 
~ opportunity to prove his wickedness and the Futility of his 
_ efforts and at the same time to test the loyalty and love 
of the church for her Bridegroom, and to anoint the 
eyes (understanding) of the common people to the true 
omtuation and their own mission at this time. 


~ Verse 10: “And there are seven kings, five are fallen, 
‘one is, and the other is yet to come, ‘Oh wae he cometh 
~ he must continue a short space.” A king is the recog- 
_ nized ruling factor of au organization, system or nation. 
The: word “king” -is here used in a symbolic sense and 
means the ced or creeds, which have alw ays been the 
ruling factor of the ecclesiastical systems. Concerning 
_ the creed of Pope Pius 1V we read: “All Bishops, ecele- 
_ siastics and teachers in the R omish church, as well as 
all converts in Protestantism publicly profess assent to 
" Sit ‘Feclesiastical histor y discloses that at the time this 
prophecy began. to be understood the Papacy had been 
governed by five separate and distinct creeds which had 
fallen into. disuse, and the sixth was then controlling, 
and the seventh is yet to come and when he cometh ha 
; ae continue a short space’ . The Papal system has 
1 been: controlled by its creeds in the following order : 
pee First: The so-called “Apostles Creed” (with which 
_ the apostles had nothing to do), it is claimed by the 
’ systems, was for a time the governing law (or ‘lash of 
_ the church nominal. 
_ Second: The Nicene Creed (or king) was in power 
from. 325 to 381 A. D., the governing factor of the 
Papacy. 
Thirds The Niceno- -Constantinopolitan ereed (king) 
* which came into power in 381 and continued until 451 
se D. as the governing factor of Papacy. 
Fourth: The Ghaleedon Creed (king) which was en- 
- throned and goyerned the system until it was supplanted 
se the — 
Fifth: The Anthanasian Creed (king) which came 
into control and so continued until 1564 A. D. when the 
‘Sixth: Creed (or king) of Pope Pius 1V became the 
bs ‘Tuling factor of the anti-christ system. 
f _The seventh king would epse nes Uy be the dominat- 


A confederacy is an agreement either expressed 
plied from word or conduct of two or more per- 
§ or systems to accomplish a given purpose. That 
a tacit or implied agreement now exists between 
dergy of the Papal and Protestant systems there can 
doubt.. Both claim their purpose is to control the 
by bringing all into the church. These two 
r systems have sub-systems, namely, Knights of 
s, Y. M. C. A., Interchurch World workers, 


‘The heavens 


stical] have rolled together as a scroll.’—Isaiah 


nd the beast which was, and is not, is the eighth 
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power as kings one hour with the beast.” 
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and is out of the seven, and into destruction goes.” 
(Diaglott, word-for-word) 'The text continues: “And 
the beast that was and is not, he is the eighth”. Mark 
here then the controlling or governing factor (the king, 
the eighth) is the beast, namely, the governing rules of 
conduct that will control the operation of the beast, 
composed of the ecclesiastical systems and their allies, 
as herein set forth, exercising persecuting power. ‘The 
general federation of churches and federation of nations, 
or in other phrase, the league of the civil powers, en- 
dorsed and joined by the ecclesiastical elements, and 
confederacy of church systems and the financial princes 
operating by violence constitute “ine Beast”, which is 
the eighth here mentioned. 

“And the ten horns which thou sawest are ten kings 
which have received no kingdoms but have received 
Ten is a nu- 
merical symbol cf completeness as relating to things 
earthly. The civil rulers constituting the League of 
Nations have not openly received the “divine” anointing 
from the Papacy as kings (nor is this essential for its 


purposes), but acting in harmony with ecclesiasticism 


they occupy the same position as if officially anointed. 
The announced purpose of all the nations forming the 
League is to bring\about a condition of “peace on earth 
and good will tomen”. Such is also the avowed purpose 
of combined ecclesiasticism. “Kings” here does not 
mean monarchs, but the ruling or governing power of 
the nations. ‘The purpose of the civil powers embraced 
in the League being identical, these have one mind; and 
by recognizing the power and potency of the ecclesiastical 


system in accomplishing their avowed purposes and by" 


cooperating with such ecclesiastical powers “they give 
their power and strength to the beast” (verse 13) ; 
that is to say, “the beast”, an invisible entity, is made 
up of the combined elements of ‘the civil authorities, 
financial princes, and ecclesiastics. 

It is generally conceded by all who know anything 
about it that the Papal hierarchy and clergy have more 


than a passing interest in the formation of the League 


of Nations. Associated Press despatch from Rome, 
dated April 24, 1919, reads: 

“The Vatican is deeply concerned over the withdrawal of 
the Italian delegates from the Peace Conference. Pope Ben- 
edict today had a long discussion with Cardinal Gasparri, 
the Papal Secretary of State, and the latter. had an inter- 
view with Archbishop Cerretti, the under-Secretary of State, 
who recently visited America and talked with President 
Wilson.” 

Prominent men of America are getting their eyes open 
to the influence of the Papacy. Senator Sherman of 
Illinois gave a warning that the League of Nations may 
end the separation of church and state and bring the 
civilized world under the dominance of the Vatican, 
Further the Senator said: 

‘rem an early age the occupants of the Vatican have 
believed in the inherent right of papal authority to admine 
ister civil government and I fail to find recorded in the 
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course of Papal claims of later dates- any PoHC REM HOt or 
disavowal of the. doctrine. 

“Of the original 32 nations :signatory to- the proposed 
league, 28 are Christian, 17 are Catholic nations and 11 
are Protestant. 


“The sway over these people, their implicit “f ‘faith in the 
infallibility of the head of this great religious organization, 
is supreme. I cheerfully bear witness to its steady opposi- 
tion to a socialistic state, disorder and Bolshevism. But 
the head of the nese oa proclaims and Seige his infalli- 
bility. 

“Shalt the United States commit itself to the mercy of a 
power from which our ancestors delivered us? 

“The Vatican is a'most earnest advocate of the covenant 
of the Leegue of Nutions. On March 16, 1919, President 
Wilson conferred with the Vatican at Reme. The Pope 
anlong other things said, referring to the League of Nations: 
‘President Wilson put the matter so clearly that my doubts 
began to melt and before our interview closed I agreed with 
him on the main outlines of his plan’,” . 


_ Then adds the Senator ironically: “Miraculous con- 
version of the deep traditional wisdom of the Holy See!” 


The Los Angeles 7'imes says: 


“Rome, May 19.—The audience and reception of President- 
elect Pessoa of Brazil and his ‘wife and.daughter by .Pope 
Benedict tomorrow will mark an event in the relations of 
the Vatican with foreign countries without precedent since 
the fall of the, temporal power. 

“This will be the first time a Pope has received the Cath- 
olic head of a Catholic state who is-the guest of the King 
of Italy. Heretofore, all the popes have declined to receive 
such visitors. 

“The visit of Senator Pessoa to the Vatican is to be made 
in perfect harmony with the views.of Pope Benedict. It is 
eonsidered an important -step in-Italian-Vatican relations, 
and.is being much commented on.” 

During the world war all the nations of Cir tens an 
warring fend neutr al, Teutonic and Intente allics, took 
official notice of the influence, potency and power of the 
clergy in codperating with the “dragon” or civil powers 
to control the people. In each of the nations the clergy 
were recognized as efficient recruiting agents, and were 
expected to-preach war sermons and do it with a yen- 
geance. With full acquiescence of the ciyil powers,. the 
cletey distributed during the. year 1918 a million Bibles 
among the soldiers while persecuting and aiding in 
prosecuting Christians for preaching the Bible. 


The ecclesiastics during the year 1918 received con- 
sideration from the civ At poate ieee: as they had -not 
received since 1799. 

“The Government values them ¢o highly eaves their 
‘power and strength of such importance] that it has already 
called thousands of American clergymen into the active serv- 
ice to shepherd the fighting men and help win the war.... 
But now remember that your minister is ‘one of the’ bray est, 
‘worthiest Soldiers of all. He is fighting for America, ‘for the 
righteousness that exalteth a nation. ... Back him up with 
whole-hearted support and a quick generous*inerease of sal- 
ary.”—Literary Digest,.August 31, 1918, page 17. 

- Attached to each military organization is a: clergyman, 
bone by the civil power, ‘hese speak of the soldiers as 
“my soldiers” and often say: “Those boys who went to 


the front were prepared not only in body and mind but 
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-also in heart, and they went as soldiers of the cross’ 


Also; 
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How unlike the teachings of Jesus and the apostles! 


Many of the big. business institutions of the ‘country 
have clergymen jin their employ who help boost busines 
by haranguing the employés. - Nearly all of the large 
newspapers and magazines are controlled by the ultra- 
rich, and seldom publish the truth, It is minlgi t 
een the people in ignorance, 


On September 12, 1918, the ‘Adlamsta Georgian i ina 
double: eolumne editorial Su Pne advocates an increase 
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The Kaiguts of Monimune a military -cigious-polit a 
cal organiz rabia ofthe: Papaéy, and the Y. M.°C.A., a ~ 
progdaed Protestant organization and the Thterefiuront 
World Movement, the child of “Big Business”, all unite 
in’ the drives for money, etc., and: are recognized by the 
civil ape oie laicadl During uy big’ ‘drive: of 1918 aus 


Christian Science Afonitor ‘of anita 20, "1918: © 
_ “How close a Junction of state a church, ee ete 


of the charneten of the “National Soman Catholic 
Council. This is the organization’ representing Roman 
Catholic war work, which the Government: has asked the 
general -public,. irrespective. of. creed, .to help, along w;: 
the other six war w ork organizations, both in conducting | th 
campaign and in contributing ‘to it. The ‘budget of 
National (Roman) Catholic War Council; which the Gov- 
ernment ‘has Sage for the: obi is spd 000, 000%; rok 


in ie eoreene Roman  Cathoné interests ee dealing, with 
Gov ernment and the kee the phate eae wi es Gov rn: 


weekly publication of Chicag 0, sald serve to Rc ‘le 
the ecclesiastical nature of iti council which the ¢ 

ernment asks the public to help. For instance in the 
New World’s issue of September 13, reporting the adop- 
wis of ee be drive sed may be: found these wor 


yeah Sone baie: 
liam TY Russell’ conipost ina] the Sainte retour =cyiabee 
the National (Roman) Catholic War fede issued 
following statement:” ete”. Ky 


ley, Be Dei ‘Mulivom, I D. ake fesse, pay Natio 
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as Catholic War Council, participated in the discus- 
sions Which started Sunday noon and continued until Mon- 
sey noon,” ete, 


- These have one mind Verse 13. 


- WARRING AGAINST CHRISTIANS 


“These shall make war with the Lamb.” (Verse 14) 
‘The Lamb means the Lord, with his faithful followers. 
Why should the “beast” make war on inoffensive Christ- 
ians? Jesus answers: “The darkness hateth the light”. 
 “Yeare the light of theworld.”. Thetrue followersof J esus 
‘alone teach concerning the Messiah’s kingdom, which is 
displeasing to Satan and his offspring. In support of 
the statement that the “beast’’ is out of the pit and has 
-been operating since 1918, we submit the following: 
‘The International Bible Students Association in the 
latter part of 1917 and the first part of 1918 published 
and distributed to many subscribers “The Finished Mys- 
ute , a Bible commentary interpreting Revelation and 
Ezekiel’ s-prophecy, and being the seventh volume of a 
-series of books of which Pastor Russell was the author 
and which he began thirty-three years before the world 
war. The book exposes the “heast”? and the unrighteous 
! clergy by publishing these prophetic statements and their 
_ explanation. Farly in the year of 1918 a tract, “The 
Fall of Babylon”; was widely distributed in Canada and 
_ the United States, publishing some pertinent facts that 
\y 


tin 


ihe people. should know about Christendom. These pub- 
ications angered ecclesiasticism. 

In January, 1918, leading clergymen of Canada called 
on the civil authorities to suppress these publications 
o there. Upwards of 600 clergymen signed a petition, ask- 
: ing the government to suppress the publications of the 
ol International Bible Students Association, many of which 
had been in existence’ and used by Bible seh ae for 
. more than thirty years. 

Pin he. result was an order in council by the Caniiian 
, * authorities making it a crime punishable by fine and 
imprisonment to have in possession any of the Bibles, 
_ Bible studies, or other literature of the International 
i Bible Students. Association. 
oo Reger VW. Babson, statistician for big business of 
a Wall “Street in a special letter of January 27, 1920, 
discloses the interest of big business in the unholy 
e trinity, saying: 

* “The value ie our investments depends not on the strength 
q of our banks, but rather upon the strength of our churches. 
The underpaid preachers of the nation are the men upon 
whom we really are depending rather than the well-paid 
lawyers, bankers and brokers. The religion of the. com- 
munity is really the bulwark of our investments. And when 
‘we consider that only 15%: of the. people hold securities of 
any kind and less than 3% hold enough to pay an income 
_ tax, the importance of the churches becomes even more 
evident. 

“For our own. sakes, for our children’s sakes, for the 
ation’s ‘sake, let us business men get behind the churches 
and their ‘preachers! Never mind if they are not perfect, 
= never mind if their theology is out of date. This only means 
. that were ney, efficient they would do very much more. 


The safety of all we Have is due to the churches, even in 
their. present inefficient and inactive state. By all: that we 
hold dear, let us’from this very day give more time, money 
and thought to the churches of our city, for upon these the 
value of all we own ultimately depends! ” 

Most of the newspapers,’ ine controlled ‘by big 
business, do not publish the truth, because the unholy 
trinity forbids them to publish it This explains why 
Bible Students are misrepresented and-why so little is 
said by the press when they are unjustly and wickedly 


persecuted. This is why the press in general remained 


silent and failed to protest against the conspiracy form- 
ulated by agents of the Department of Justice against 
some. defensele ss Christians, resulting in their incarcer- 
ation more than a year and a half ‘after the war, 


GOLD. MEDALS FOR PERSECUTORS 


Under the reign of the R oman Emperor Diocletian 
(A. D. 803-313), "thers was a great persecution of Christ- 
jans. Hundreds of thousands suffered violent deaths, 
“Coins were struck and inscriptions set up recording the 
fact that Christiam superstition was now utterly extermi- 
nated.”—McClintock and Strong’s Encyclopedia. 

Gold medals were bestowed upon those who partici- 
pated in St. Bartholomew’s massacre, August, 1572. 
“Medals commemorative of the event were ‘also coined 
in the Vatican in the papal mint by order of the Pope. 


‘One of these is now on exhibition in Memorial Hall, 
Philadel phia.” 


The giving of. medals for Denccaking has not ‘per- 
ished from the carth with: the coming of ‘the light of 
the Twentieth Century. The Brooklyn Daily £ agle, one 
of the mouthpieces ‘of ecclesiasticism, in its issue of 
August 21, 1918, contained the following: 


“BUCHNER GETS GOLD MEDAL” - 
“When Assistant United States District- atieey Charles 


‘J. Buchner took up the investigation leading -to the arrest 


and conviction of the Russellites, Chief. Deputy Marshal 
William H, Parry said to him: ‘Charlie, ‘if you convict 
those people I will give you’ a medal’. Mr. Buchner paid 
little attention to the remark. ‘The ‘medal’ arrived today. 
It was a gold badge; bearing the coat-of-arms of the United 
States and the words ‘Charles J. Buchner, Assistant. United 
States Attorney, astern District, New York’, on it. ‘Pretty 
white of Bill, hey? -he asked today of aul ‘to whom he 
showed the. badge.” > 21: 


Who paid for the medal, and who ithironaed the: us6 
of the United States coat-of-arms on: this: gold medal 
presented by one Roman Catholic to another for his 
efforts in the prosecution of the Russellites will make 
an. interesting story when all the facts are published.. 

The true-followers of Christ have never eaten howe 
ever, because of persecutions. 


‘DESTINY OF THE WHORE - 

The Papal Church’ designates ‘herself the -“Mother 
Church”. ‘The Revelator designates her “the mother of 
harlots’, It was Papacy that first joined hands with 
the political and financial princes in the persecution of 


Christians. Her daughters, the unfaithful so-called Protes- 
tant clergy and asseciates, have now become a part of the 
unchaste ecclesiastical arrangement, likewise joining hands 
with worldly organizations. The other two elements forming 
the unholy alliance have no love for their ecclesiastical 
“sister” and when her usefulness ceases they will cast her 
off, as the Revelator indicates, saying: ‘These shall hate the 


whore, and shall make her desolate and naked, and shall eat’ 


her flesh, and burn her witb fire. For God hath put in their 
hearts. to fulfill his) willy’ (Verse 16) When the. other 
elements realize that eeclesiasticism is the more reprehen- 
sible for the unsatisfactory conditions, they will Aurn upon 
ecclesiasticism and rend her. 
Satan and these unrighteous: systems. He foreknew the 
unholy alliance would be formed for the purpose of Gominat- 
ing and controlling the common people and he has foretold 
thet these false systems shall perish, that the common people 
may be released and Gou’s kingdom established for the bless- 
ing of all mankind. 


WILL ARMAGEDDON BI AVERTED? iy . 


Prophetically, the battle of Armageddon pictured great 
tribulation upon the contending forces of earth in the final 
stand to be made by Satan and his agencies. There is gen- 
eral unrest throughout the world, and Satan again resorts 
to his political trick to induce strife and conflict betw: een nee a 
unholy alliance, i. e., big business, unscrupulous politician 
and ecelesiasticism on one side, the radical element of man- 
kind on the opposite side. LEcelesiasticism, which in fact is 
2 part of the unholy alliance, poses as the savior of the 
world, while big business and unscrupulous politicians 
assume a sanctimonious attitude by supporting ecclesiasti- 
cism. This unholy alliance misrepresents the common people 
-and particularly the radical element thereof, goading them 
on to revolution by calling them revolutionists. The master 
political mind behind the scene, Satan, takes this course for 
the purpose of frightening the order-loving ones of the 
common people into ecclesiasticism, and to the support of 
the unholy alliance, hoping thereby still to control the 
common people. Both of the old political parties are dom- 
inated by the unholy trinity, so whicherer side wins, Satan 
is in control and the common people suffer. Like as his 
scheme concerning the French MReyolution Tailed, . again 
Satan’s political trick is doomed to failure.” The bright 
shining of the Lord’s truth now oe will make abortive 
Satan’s schemes.—2 Thessalonians 2 


God foreknew and foretold the foraution of this unholy 
alliance and’ foretold the result. In his Word he lays down 
the alternative to the powers that be, the unholy alliance, 
viz., to heed his remedy or take the responsibility of bringing 
on the great battle of Armageddon. By heeding the divine 
remedy ‘Armageddon could.be averted. Speaking through his 
prophet, God uses the immoral Jezebel to picture the present 
unchaste ecclesiastical systems, 
unlawful consort, to picture the others of the unholy alliance. 
In this connection he uses Jehu to picture a furious and 


swift-acting people, the radical element of an outraged com-~ 


mon people, and which by the mouth of another prophet he 
designates as ‘the Lord’s army to execute his word’.—2 
‘Kings 9: 12-21; Joel 2:11. 


If these forces clash in the great antitypiéal Armageddon, 


the ecclesiastical systems will be chiefly responsible, because 
they should have known better and informed the others. 


Through his prophet God makes clear how the great confict 


could be avoided. (Joel 2:12-15)- Then through the same 
prophet he shows’ that if the: divine remedy ist not heeded 
(and indicates that it will hot ‘he heeded), he will then 


peadie ; 


Ged foreknew the course of. 


and the house of Ahab, her Soaps has ie sail: 


Sed) SOR 
show bis faror toward the common people and -xer 
power as pictured by and through the experiences. lot i 
and the great confiict of Armageddon so vividly pietured 
the Scriptures will follow.—Joel 2: 1-17. 


Would that the clergy could see themselves as 
by the divine propheis and hasten to obey the divin 
tion by withdrawing from the unholy alliance and by tea \- 
ing ec Byce wend et, une by ady Sin re business a 


Would aie the clergy might seize this great. op 
among the people! _ ie 
Soon furio { 


tunity and thus avert great suffering 
ahi Ric “al rial bei id the pircunipnatade aves 


Jezebel ena her rata: conserts, 
clergy, the leaders of ecclesiasticism, the Ratio ore 
Gnd UNS dla jet polar crs to avert this nipnidie ‘surf 
wih mankind. ‘ Sih 


is now making his fecal geben semen deveive 
people and further keep them under control; but. sat n 
empire is crumbling. ‘The old order of things has ende a 
is passing away. The Messiah is putting things in 2) 
his hey kingdom. The sb day of God’s. te ean 


new deta ieseeut or el in which mankind shal ‘te 
beyond their hopes or expectations. é 


OTHE CHRISTIAN’S ATTITUDE. a 


In this hour of controv ersy among the element 
it behooves the Christian to keep his heart pure 
himself aloof from all controversies, to avoid all 
and to live in “neace with all men, and holiness, 
which none shall see we Lord”. It is ie oes ee 


fulfill the rdusire of all nations. —tsaah FS I 


PART It é 
THE GRAND FINALE 


OD has promised that he will cause the wrath 
praise him. In his own due time he will caus 
injustice and unrighteousness practiced upon 
to testify to the baneful effects of sin and to magnify b 
ois of apt tine in the sae of Mg iy: ones. 


REY), 
bone," 


ow n 


the brink of chaos”. Indeed, Armageddon will ark 1 

dire B gaphtip ols of manisind, 2 Bea 
ad mind to receive the blessings of the ane 
permitted this wounding and suffering of mankind t 
race might be thoroughly healed and delivered 7 
bondage of ‘sin and death. Satan bas blinded the 
the people to their own age and io ileges. (2° Co 
4:4) 
restrained, shat he may deceive the peoples 1 1 
organization of evil systems will net. petty 
GHevelaton: me a: Thee man, with iil hai. 


— = 


Ale ‘standing ireaea: will bs he, to accept the hiesniese God 
|) bas in store for him. eee S5:1- ei 


o>. oa DESIRE OF ALL NATIONS * 


FSince ah Pe of Hden man’s desire has been to have life, . 


liberty and happiness; to have a government of righteous- 
ness operated for the blessing of all. Such a government is 
not only possible, but absolutely certain, and is even at the 
door. However, before it comes the present unrighteous 
Systems must pass away and the Lord gives warning through 
his Word and message that this new order of things would 
be established without the fearful trouble if the unrighteous 
ould turn to righteousness. But as he indicates, his warn- 
ing will be disregarded and the overthrow of Christendom 
will result in a great time of trouble, and then the blessings 
f the Lord will come. (Matthew 24:21, 22) But how shall 
ey it come, you ask? From the hour when the angels announced 
_ the birth of the babe Jesus until now some have told the 
3 sweet story. Briefly we tell it here again, that the sad, 
_ broken-hearted may be comforted and may take courage now 
mend rejoice, - 
Adam, the perfect man in Eden, afraied and was sentenced 
ie death, the judgment being executed by depriving him of 
the blessings of the garden of the Lord and causing him to 
' subsist upon the impure food of the imperfect earth. While 
undergoing the sentence of death all his children were be- 
“a gotten and born; hence all inherited sickness, imperfection, 
and none was perfect, but all dying as sinners.—Psalm 51: 
Sion Romans 5; 12. 
God purposed from the beginning to redeem and restore 
man to his original state of perfection. To this end he 
- promised that by “the seed of Abraham all families of the 
earth should be blessed.” The keynote to the blessing is “the 
_ seed of promise’’ which is Christ ,the Messiah. (Galatians 
‘3B: >8, 16, 27-29) ‘The blessing promised is life, iberty and 
Sea iiess in a state of perpetual peace. “The seed of 
promise’ is but another name for the royal family of heaven, 
the kingly ruling class. This seed of promise Satan and his 
seed have endeavored to destroy. There has been a warfare 
, 4 between the two seeds for ages and the final conflict is now 
mr on and the victory is certain,—Revelation 17: 14, 
a! 


‘+ Being under the condemnation, all sinners, man must first 
> Sue redeemed from that condemnation before being blessed. 

Jesus became the great Redeemer of all men, of which re- 
(Hebrews 2:9, 10; 1 


_ demption all must know in due time. 
Timothy 2:38-6) 
y inte: heaven, “all power being granted unto him. (Matthew 
OSS) At Pentecost the ae oe of the remaining members 
of the “seed to promise” bega 


The names “bride of ace Re “church” and the “body 
Christ” are also applied to those who will be associated 
‘ith Jesus in his glorious reign. Man’s efforts to establish 
a perfect, ideal government, and forever live in peace and 
appiness have failed. It could not be otherwise. Such a 
overnment must have a perfect governor. When the babe 
esus was born at Bethlehem the sons of God shouted for 
y and the heavenly host sang, “Glory to God in the High- 
t, on earth peace and good will toward men” They 
joiced because the Redeemer of man, and he who should 
the great Governor, establish a perfect government on 
arth and bring peace, life and happiness to all, was born, 
f him the prophet wrote: “For unto us a child is born, 
ito us a son is given and the government shall be upon his 
shoulder: and his name shall be called Wonderful, Coun- 
lor, the mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince 
‘Peace. Of the increase of his government and peace there 


permitted: 


Raised from the dead, Jesus ascended: 


will rejoice. 


kingdom, to order it, and to establish it with judgment and 
with justice, from henceforth even forever. he zeal of the 
Lord of hosts will perform this.”-—Isaiah 9: , %. 

For the coming of that righteous government, for the 


establishment of that kingdom Jesus told his followers to 


ever pray until it be established. He commissioned his 


disciples to go into all the world and preach to the people 


of that coming kingdom. Al! truly consecrated members of 
his church have been commissioned to proclaim the same 
message as his ambassadors. And while some have been 
so doing Satan has sought to destroy them. Many have been 


seduced by Satan to teach a contrary message and to join 


in persecuting the members of the “seed of promise”. Had 
the clergy been faithful and, taught that glorious message of 
the kingdom of God they would not have fallen, and would 
have averted great trouble. The Lord foreknew and foretold 
the falling away of many from being his faithful followers 
and likewise foretold that zreat distress would come upon 
the nations arid in that timé of distress his kingdom would 
be set up. Thanks be to God, that day ts now at hand, and 
the treublous conditions which are wrecking the old order 
will soon’ end and will make way for the new. In a few 
brief years the blessed conditions will begin—hence millions 
now lving will never die. : 

His kingdom once established, wrotg-doing will not. be 
his righteous judgments shall be in the earth, 


and then all will learn to do right. The king, the Messiah, 


‘will command the troublous storms.to cease and the waves 


thereof will be stilled and then the people will be “glad 
because they be quiet: so he, bringeth them unto their 
desired haven’’.—Psalm 107 : 29, 380. 

Then: will folow “times of refreshing’ and blessing. The 
crippled, lame and halt will be made well and strong; the 
eyes of the blind will be made to see and deaf ears to hear, 
—IJsaiah 35, ‘ 

All the. dead: shall come forth (John 5;28- 30) and: the 
“times of restitution of all things” will be progressing and 
continue until every one has-enjoyed a full, fair,opportunity 
for the blessings of life, liberty and happiness. - (Acts 3219 - 
21). All who refuse the proffered blessing will be destroyed. 


All who are willing to receive and obey the righteous laws of 


his kingdom will be restored to perfect manhood and to these 
the great King will say: “Come, ye blessed of my. Father, 
inherit,the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world”. A thousand years this reconstruction work will 
continue, during which time the earth will be made beautiful 
beyond the description of human tongue. The old man wiil 
become young, and the babe a full grown man—all made 
perfect. Peace will always prevail, every one will be happy. 
All will have liberty and life everlasting, and. all peoples 
‘Then 


“They shall walk mid the treas by the river 
With the friends they have loved by their side.” 


And there will be no more parting of loved ones, For 
such a .kkingdem, such a King, for such a Savior, it is a 
glorious privilege to suffer and die. 

Looking by faith to that glorious time, we can see the 
people in great multitudes assemble to do. homage to. the 
Lord and to Jehovah, The earth is filled with music of 
surpassing sweetness, The. birds will join in the song and 
even the tnanimate things of nature will make harmonious 
sound. (Psalm 96:10-13) That wonderful chorus will rise 
from earth to heaven and by the angels be wafted back to 
earth again’ until every creature in heaven and in earth 
will be singing, 

“Glory glory, slory unto our God and his Christ! 
thou to be praised. 


Worthy art 
Great and marvelous are thy works, Lord 


Goa Almighty, just and true are thy ways, thou King of saints,” 
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‘‘The Finished Mystery:’? Nearly everyone knows something about this famous Bie 


work which explains every verse of the Bible prophecies of Revelation and Mzekiel 
and which throws a flood of light upon the conditions now prevalent in the world. 


y) 


It was not the object of this work to interfere © 
with the Government; for it was written before 
this country entered the war. Its object was 
and is to explain prophecies which bear on the 
troublous affairs of this present hour. 


This book was made doubly famous by the fact 
{hat its publishers, seven Christian men, were 
each sentenced to eighty years imprisonment 
under the so-called Espionage Act. Later they 
were released, their judgments being reversed. 


‘‘Millions Now Living Will. Never Die:?? This is the marrow of the message of hope now 
duc to a war-weary and revolution-racked world. lverlasting human life on a perfect earth! 


A wost serious proclamation built on Bible facts, 
as abundantly set forth on the pages of this 
remarkable little work; showing that we are eyen 
now living in the end of the age, and in the “time 


nation,” spoken of by Jesus tn his great prophecy 
of Matthew 24. There the Master ssid: “If those 
days were not shortened, there would be no flesh 


suved’—implying that some would live through the 
trouble and never die, ait, ih 


of trouble, such as was not since there was a 


Pre “Talking with the Dead:’’ Not spiritist propaganda, but tells what | 
Special Offer 


the Bible says about these communications from the unseen world. 
The clergy-bated book, the hope-inspir- , . 


ing brochure, the demon-exposing book- 
let, and The Golden Age, for one year. 


all for $3.00 joreton s00 


Save 75 cents by ts 
writing i 


1.B.8.A., Brooklyn, N.Y.: Enclosed find M. 0. for $3.00 for which please send me. 
the one book and two booklets pictured above with The Golden Age for 1 year 
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